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Rom.  XX.  10.    It  is  mot  op  him  *bat  willitm. 


FREEDOM  OF  THE   WILL. 


PART    I. 

VHBSEIN  ASB  BZPLAINED  AND  STATED  VARIOUS  TBRBiS  AND  THINGS  BELONOINQ  TO  TBI 
SUBJECT  OF  TUB  ENSUING  DISCOURSE. 


SECTION    I. 

Concerning  the  Nature  of  the  Will. 

It  may  possibly  be  thought,  that  there  is  no  great  need  of  going  about  to 
define  or  describe  the  Will ;  this  word  being  generally  as  well  understood  as 
any  other  words  we  can  use  to  explain  it :  and  so  perhaps  it  would  be,  had  not 
pkiIosoj)hers,  metaphysicians  and  polemic  divines  brought  the  matter  into  ob- 
sc'irit}'  by  the  things  they  have  ssdd  of  it  But  since  it  is  so,  I  think  it  may  be 
of  some  ase,  and  wiU  tend  to  the  greater  clearness  in  the  following  discourse 
to  say  a  few  things  concerning  it 

And  therefore  I  observe,  that  the  Will  (without  any  metaphysical  refining; 
is  plainly,  that  by  which  the  mind  chooses  any  thing.    The  faculty  of  the  Will  * 
is  that  faculty  or  power  or  principle  of  mind  by  which  it  is  capable  of  choosing 
an  act  of  the  Will  is  the  same  as  an  act  of  choosing  or  choice,   v/,     ' 

If  any  think  it  is  a  more  perfect  definition  of  the  Will,  to  say,  that  it  is  that  by 
which  the  soul  either  chooses  or  refuses  ;  I  am  content  with  it :  though  I  think 
that  it  is  enough  to  say,  it  is  that  by  which  the  soul  chooses  :  for  in  every  act 
of  Will  whatsoever,  the  mind  chooses  one  thing  rather  than  another ;  it  chooses 
something  rather  than  the  contrary,  orratherthan  the  want  or  non-existence  of  that 
thing.  So  in  every  act  of  refusal,  the  mind  chooses  the  absence  of  the  thing 
refused  ;  the  positive  and  the  negative  are  set  before  the  mind  for  its  choice, 
and  it  chooses  the  negative  ;  and  the  mind's  making  its  choice  in  that  case  is 
properly  the  act  of  the  Will ;  the  Wall's  determining  between  the  two  is  a  vol 
untary  determining ;  but  that  is  the  same  thing  as  making  a  choice.  So  that 
whatever  nanyes  we  call  the  act  of  the  Will  by,  choosing,  refusing,  approving, 
disapproving,  liking,  disliking,  embracing, .  rejecting,  determining,  directing, 
commandingi  fprbii&ing,  inclining  or  being'Jnrerse,  a  oeing  pleased  or  displeased 
^th  ;  all  may  be  reduced  to  this  of  chooamg.  For  the  soul  to  act  voluntarily, 
13  evermore  to  act  electjyelv. 

Mr.  Locke*  says, "  the  Will  signifies  nothing  but  a  power  or  ability  to  prc- 
Blt  or  choose."  And  in  the  forgoing  page  says,  "  the  word  preferring  seems 
best  to  e}q)ress  the  act  of  volition  ;"  but  adds,  that  **  it  does  it  not  preciselv  ; 

*  Human  Undentanding.    Edit.  7.  rol.  L  p.  197. 
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^.         I  FREEDOM  OF  THE  WILL. 

'c/  for  (says  he)  though  a  man  would  prefer  flying  to  walking,  yet  who  can  say  nc 
ever  wills  it  ?"     But  the  instance  he  mentions  docs  not  prove  that  there  is  any 

/ 1         thing  else  in  willing,  but  merely  preferring  :  for  it  should  be  considered  what  is 

-  V.  the  next  and  immediate  object  of  the  Will,  with  respect  to  a  man's  walking,  or 
any  other  external  action ;  which  is  not  being  removed  from  one  place  to  another ; 

'  on  the  earth,  or  through  the  air  ;  these  are  remoter  objects  of  preference  ;  but 

such  or  such  an  immediate  exertion  of  himself.  The  thing  nextly  chosen  oi 
preferred  when  a  man  wills  to  walk,  is  not  his  being  removed  to  such  a  place 

I  where  he  would  be,  but  such  an  exertion  and  motion  of  his  legs  and  feet,  &c.  in 

-C  order  to  it.  And  his  willing  such  an  alteration  in  his  body  in  the  present  mo- 
ment, is  nothing  else  but  his  choosing  or  preferring  such  an  alteration  in  his 
body  at  such  a  moment,  or  his  liking  it  better  than  the  forbearance  of  it  And 
God  has  so  made  and  established  the  human  nature,  the  soul  being  united  to  a 
body  in  proper  state,  that  the  soul  preferring  c  choosing  such  an  immediate  ex- 
ertion or  alteration  of  the  body,  such  an  alteration  instantaneously  follows. 
There  is  nothing  else  in  the  actions  of  my  mind,  that  I  am  conscious  of  while  I 
walk,  but  only  my  preferring  or  choosing,  through  successive  moments,  that 
there  should  be  such  alterations  of  my  external  sensations  and  motions ;  together 
with  a  concurring  habitual  expectation  that  it  will  be  so ;  having  ever  found  by 
experience,  that  on  such  an  immediate  preference,  such  sensations  and  motions 
do  actually,  instantaneoasly,  and  constantly  arise.  But  it  is  not  so  in  the  case  of 
flying :  though  a  man  may  be  said  remotely  to  choose  or  prefer  fljing  ;  yet  he 
does  not  choose  or  prefer,  incline  to  or  desire,  under  circumstances  in  view,  any 
immediate  exertion  of  the  members  of  his  body  in  order  to  it ;  because  he  has  no 
expectation  that  he  should  obtain  the  desired  end  by  any  such  exertion  ;  and  he 
does  not  prefer  or  incline  to  any  bodily  exertion  or  effort  under  this  apprehended 
circumstance,  of  its  being  wholly  in  vain.  So  that  if  we  carefully  distinguish 
tlie  proper  objects  of  the  several  acts  of  the  Will,  it  will  not  appear  by  this,  and 
such  like  instances,  that  there  is  any  difference  between  volition  and  preference ; 
cr  that  a  man's  choosing,  liking  best,  or  being  best  pleased  with  a  thing,  are  not 
the  same  with  his  willing  that  thing  ;  as  they  seem  to  be  according  to  those 
general  and  more  natural  notions  of  men,  according  to  which  language  is  formed. 
Thus  an  act  of  the  Will  is  commonly  expressed  by  its  pleasing  a  man  to  do 
thus  or  thus  ;  and  a  man's  doing  as  he  wills,  and  doing  as  he  pleases,  are  the 
same  thing  in  common  speech. 

Mr.  Locke*  says,  "  the  Will  is  perfectly  distinguished  frcm  Desire  ;  which 

in  the  very  same  action  may  have  a  quite  contrary  tendency  from  that  which  our 

.        Wills  set  us  upon.     A  man  (says  he)  whom  I  cannot  deny,  may  oblige  me  to  usp 

'I       persuasions  to  another,  which,  at  the  same  time  I  am  speaking,  I  may  wish  may 

not  prevail  on  him.    In  this  case  it  is  plain  the  Will  and  Desire  run  counter."     I 

do  not  suppose,  that  Will  and  Desire  are  words  of  piecijely  the  same  significa- 

f  tion :  Will  seems  to  be  a  word  of  a  more  general  signification,  expending  to  things 

present  and  absent.  Desire  respe:  ts  something  absent  I  may  prefer  my  present 
situation  and  posture,  suppose,  sitting  still,  or  having  my  eyes  open,  and  so  may 

\/yA  will  it.  But  yet  I  cannot  think  they  are  so  entirely  distinct,  that  they  can  ever 
.  _—  be  properly  said  to  run  counter.  A  roan  never,  in  any  instance^  wills  any  thing 
contran*  to  hb  desires,  or  desires  any  thing  contrary  to  his  W^ill.  The  foremen- 
tione<!  instance,  which  Mr.  Ix)cke  produces,  does  not  prove  that  he  ever  does. 
He  may,  on  some  consideration  or  other,  will  to  utter  speeches  which  have  a 
tendency  to  persuade  another,  and  still  may  desire  that  they  may  not  persuade 
him  •  but  yet  his  Will  and  Desire  do  not  run  counter.    The  thing  which  he  wills, 
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tlie  verj  same  he  desires  ;  and  he  does  not  will  a  thing,  and  desire  the  contrary  i_      Li 
in  any  p  irticular.   In  this  instance,  it  is  not  carefully  obsened,  what  is  the  thing  ^  ^ 
willal,  and  what  is  the  thing  desired  :  if  it  were,  it  would  be  found  tliat  Will  ana  *  *^ '"^ 
Desire  do  not  clash  in  the  least.     The  thing  willed  on  some  consideration.,  is  to^iV  jti^, 
utter  such  words ;  and  certainly,  the  same  consideration,  so  influences  him,  that :     /     #. 
he  does  not  desire  the  contrary  :  all  things  considered,  he  chooses  to  utter  such  ''\  ^^ 
words,  and  does  not  desire  not  to  utter  them.    And  so  as  to  the  thing  which  Mr^  ).,*  Jk 
Lodce  speaks  of  as  desired,  viz.,  that  the  words,  though  they  tend  to  persuade,      '  ^  " 
should  not  be  effectual  to  that  end ;  his  Will  is  not  contrary  to  this ;  he  does  not  ^  v>  *  u 
will  that  they  should  be  effectual,  but  rather  wills  that  they  should  not,  as  he      V 
desires.     In  order  to  prove  that  the  Will  and  Desire  may  run  counter,  it  should  -  ^^  ' 
be  shown  that  they  may  be  contrary  one  to  the  other  in  the  same  thing,  or  with  > ,  ^ ,  [^ 
respect  to  the  very  same  object  of  Will  or  Desire :  but  here  the  objects  are  two ;  ^   ^  ' 
and  in  each,  taken  by  themselves,  the  Will  and  Desire  agree.     And  it  is  no    . 
wonder  that  they  should  not  agree  in  different  things,  however  little  distinguished     ' '  ^'(, 
they  are  in  their  nature.     The  Will  may  not  agree  with  the  Will,  nor  Desire 
agree  with  Desire,  in  different  things.     As  in  this  very  instance  which  Mr.  Locke 
mentions,  a  person  may,  on  some  consideration,  desire  to  use  persuasions,  and 
at  the  same  time  may  desire  they  may  not  prevail ;  but  yet  nobody  will  sav, 
that  Desure  runs  counter  to  Desire  ;  or  that  this  proves  that  Desire  is  perfectly 
a  distinct  thing  from  Desire. — The  like  might  be  observed  of  the  other  instance 
Mr.  Locke  produces,  of  a  man's  desiring  to  be  eased  of  pain,  &c. 

But  not  to  dwell  any  longer  on  this,  whether  Desire  and  Will  and  whether 
Preference  and  Volition  be  precisely  the  same  things  or  no;  yet,  I  trust  it  will 
be  allowed  by  all,  that  in  every  act  of  W^ill  there  is  an  act  of  choice;  that  in 
every  volition  there  is  a  preferences^  or  a  prevailmg  rnclinaTr6rr"6f  iBe  soul, 
whereby  the  soul,  at  that  instantJTis  out  of  a  state  of  perfect  liidMference,  Trith 
respect  to  the  j^irect  obj^ec^^  of  the  volition.  So  that  in  every  act,  or  going  forth 
of  the  Will,  there  is  some  preponderation  of  the  mind  or  inclination,  one  way 
rather  than  another ;  and  the  soul  had  rather  have  or  do  one  thing  than  another, 
or  than  not  have  or  do  that  thing ;  and  that  there,  where  there  is  absolutely  no 
preferring  or  choosing,  but  a  perfect  continuing  equiUbrium,  there  is  no  volition. 


SECTION  II. 

Concerning  the  Determination  of  the  Will. 

By  determininff  the  WUl^  if  the  phrase  be  used  with  any  meaning,  must  be 
intended,  causing  that  the  act  orithe  Will  or  choice  shouTcT~Be  QiUS,  and  not 
otherwise :  and  ^e  Will  is  said  to  be  determined,  when,  in  consequence  of  some 
action  or  influaice,  its  choice  is  directed  to,  and  fixed  upon  a'partrcuTar  object. 
As  when  we  speak  of  the  determination  of  motion,  we  mean  causing  the  motion 
of  the  body  to  be  such  a  way,  or  in  such  a  direction,  rather  than  another. 

To  talk  of  the  determination  of  the  Will,  supposes  an  effect,  which  must 
have  a  cause.  If  the  Will  be  determined^  there  is_a.  determiner.  This  must  be 
nmposed  to  be  intei\ded  even  by  them  that  say,  the  Will  determines  itself.  If 
it  be  so,  the  WUl  is  both  determiner  and  determined ;  it  is  a  cause  that  acts  and 
produces  effects  upon  itselT,  anff  is  the  objecf  of  its  own  influence  and  action. 

With  respect  to  that  grand  inquiry,  Wliat  determines  the  Will  ?  it  would  be 
very  tedious  and  unnecessary  at  present  to  enumerate  and  examine  ill  the  various 
opinions  which  have  been  advanced  concerning  this  matter ;  nor  is  it  needful 
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|7lvCi     that  I  should  enter  into  a  particular  disquisition  of  all  points  debated  in  disputes 
k*  »• ' '"im  that  question,  whether  the  Will  always  follows  the  last  dictate  of  the  under- 
Standing.     It  is  sufficient  to  my  present  purpose  to  say,  it  Is  that  motive,  which, 
\l^  as  it  stands  in  the  view  of  the  mind,  is  the  strongest,  that  determines  the  Will 

^■""—^  But  it  may  be  necessary  that  1  should  a  httle  explain  my  meaning  in  this. 
a1  **  By  moiive,  I  mean  the  whole  of  that  which  moves,  excites  or  invites  the 

WA,  ^  mind  to  volition,  whether  that  be  one  thing  suigly,  or  many  things  conjunctly. 
^  /f  Many  particular  things  may  concur  and  unite  their  strength  to  induce  the  mind ; 
TV/V  r  and,  when  it  is  so,  all  together  are  as  it  were  one  complex  motive.  And  when 
1  AA^j  speak  of  the  strongest  motive y  I  have  respect  to  the  strength  of  the  whole  that 
^^  operates  to  induce  to  a  particular  act  of  voUtion,  w^hether  that  be  the  strength 
"^        of  one  thing  alone,  or  of  many  together. 

-TT  W^hatever  is  a  motive,  in  this  sense,  must  be  something  that  is  extant  in  the 

^  .  view  or  apprehension  of  the  understanding,  or  perceiving  faculty.  Nothing  can 
iC  n  induce  or  invite  the  mind  to  will  or  act  any  thing,  any  iurther  than  it  is  per- 
^  ceived,  or  is  some  w^ay  or  other  in  the  mind's  view;   for  what  is  wholly 

I  >,  unperceived,  and  perfectly  out  of  the  mind's  view,  cannot  affect  the  mind  at  all. 
y^^tfMt^t  IS  most  evident,  that  nothing  is  in  the  mind,  or  reaches  it,  or  takes  any  hold 
" — '      of  it,  any  otherwise  than  as  it  is  perceived  or  thought  of. 
^  And  I  think  it  must  also  be  allowed  by  all,  that  every  thing  that  is  properly 

lA  lllfw^^"^^  ^  motive,  excitement  or  inducement  to  a  perceiving,  willing  agent,  ha« 
\^  some  sort  and  degree  of  tendency  or  advantage  to  move  or  excite  the  Will,  pre- 
tY  \  ^^'  vious  to  the  effect,  or  to  the  act  of  the  Will  excited.  This  previous  tendency  oi 
f  *  the  motive  is  w^hat  I  call  the  strength  of  the  motive.  That  motive  w^hich  has  a 
"^^^  less  degree  of  previous  advantage  or  tendency  to  move  the  Will,  or  that  appears 
**  less  inviting,  as  it  stands  in  the  view  of  the  mind,  is  what  I  cail  a  weaker  motive. 

On  the  contrary,  that  -which  appears  most  inviting,  and  has,  by  what  appenrs 
concerning  it  to  the  understanding  or  apprehension,  the  greatest  degree  of  pre- 
nous  tendency  to  excite  and  induce  the  choice,  is  what  I  call  the  strongesi 
motive.  And  in  this  sense,  I  suppose  the  Will  is  always  determined  by  the 
rtrongest  motive. 
^  Things  that  exist  in  tl^e  view  of  the  mind  have  their  strength,  tendency  or 

.^  •  advantage  to  move  or  excite  its  Will,  from  many  things  appertaining  to  the 
^  «*  vx..  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  thing  viewed,  the  nature  and  circumstances  of 
.  .^.,^  the  mind  that  views,  and  the  degree  and  manner  of  its  view ;  of  which  it  would 
^  P  perhaps  be  hard  to  make  a  perfect  enumeration.  But  so  much  I  think  may  be 
^y^^  determined  in  general,  without  room,  for  controvcrs}',  that  whatever  is  perceived 
'  or  apprehended  by  an  intelligent  and  voluntary  agent,  which  has  the  nature  and 

\^y  X     influence  of  a  motive  to  volition  or  choice,  is  considered  or  viewed  as  good ;  nor 
has  it  any  tendency  to  invite  or  engage  the  election  of  the  soul  in  any  further 
'7t »       degree  than  it  appears  such.    For  to  say  otherwise,  would  be  to  say,  that  things 
that  appear  have  a  tendency  by  the  appearance  they  make,  to  engage  the  mind 
"  to  elect  them,  some  other  w^ay  than  by  their  appearing  eligible  to  it ;  which  is 

absurd.     And  therefore  it  must  be  true,  in  some  sense,  that  the  Will  always  is 
as  the  greatest  apparent  good  is.     For  the  right  understanding  of  this,  two" 
thmgs  must  be  well  and  distinctly  obser^'cd. 
^  »^  1.  It  must  be  observed  in  what  sense  I  use  the  term  good;  namely,  as  of 

7j;  tlie  same  import  with  a^eeable.    To  appear  good  to  the  mind,  as  I  use  the 

phrase,  is  the  same  as  to  appear  agreeable,  or  seem  pleasing  to  the  mind.     Cer- 
tainly nothing  appears  inviting  and  eligible  to  the  mind,  or  tending  to  engage  its 
. .  ^  '^  /     inclination  and  choice,  considered  as  e^^l  or  disagreeable ;  nor,  indeed,  as  indiffer- 
^*j  '''*   ent,  and  neither  agreeable  nor  disagreeable.    But  if  it  tends  to  draw  the 
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«icIination,  and  move  the  Will,  it  must  be  under  the  notion  of  that  which  suits 
the  mind.  And  therefore  that  must  have  the  greatest  tendency  to  attract  and 
engage  it,  which,  as  it  stands  in  the  mind's  view,  suits  it  best,  and  pleases  it 
most ;  and  in  that  sense,  is  the  greatest  apparent  good :  to  say  otherwise,  is 
little,  if  any  thing,  short  of  a  dbect  and  plain  contradiction. 

The  word  goody  in  this  sense,  includes  in  its  signification,  the  removal  or  ' 

avoiding  of  evil,  or  of  that  which  is  disagreeable  and  uneasy.  It  is  agreeable  i  ,  j 
and  pleasing  to  avoid  what  is  disagreeable  and  displeasing,  and  to  have  uneasi-  "  *" 
ness  removed.  So  that  here  is  included  what  Mr.  Locke  supposes  determines  T^ 
the  WilL  For  when  he  speaks  of  uneasiness  as  determining  the  Will,  he  must  ^y 
v#-  «^*«<terstood  as  supposing  that  the  end  or  a'un  which  governs  in  the  volition  or  '  ^ 
act  of  preference,  is  the  avoiding  or  removal  of  that  uneasiness ;  and  that  is  the^^^*^^ 
same  thing  as  choosing  and  seeking  what  is  more  easy  and  agreeable. 

2.  WjaenJL.SdJiJhe  Will  is  as  the  greatest  apparent  good  is,  or  (as  I  have  ^.^-' 
explained  it)  tiiat  volitfon  has  always  for  its  object  the  thing  which  appears      ^' 
most  agreeable;  it  must  be  carefully  observed,  to  avoid  confusion  and  needless  ^   ,^ 
objection,  that  I  speak  of  the  direct  and  immediate  object  of  the  act  of  volition  5    J  •  ' 
and  not  some  object  that  the  act  of  Will  has  not  an  immediate,  but  only  aii^  /  ij 


to  drink  it  or  no ;  the  proper  and  immediate  objects,  about  which  his  present  \  \  7  l.l 
volition  is  conversant,  and  between  which  his  choice  now  decides,  are  his  own   ;  /,^^ 
acts,  in  drinking  the  liquor,  or  letting  it  alone ;  and  this  will  certainly  be  done  ^^ 
according  to  what,  in  the  present  view  of  his  mind,  taken  in  the  whole  of  it,  is  "■■*'  "u 
most  agreeable  to  him.     If  he  chooses  or  wills  to  drink  it,  and  not  to  let  it 
alone ;  then  this  action,  as  it  stands  in  the  view  of.  his  mind,  with  all  that  be-       "^ 
longs  to  its  appearance  there,  is  more  agreeable  and  pleasing  than  letting  it 
alone. 

But  the  objects  to  which  this  act  of  volition  may  relate  more  remotely,  and 
between  whicn  his  choice  may  determine  more  indirectly,  are  the  present  plea- 
sure the  man  expects  by  drinking,  and  the  future  misery  which  he  judges  will 
be  the  consequence  of  it :  he  may  judge  that  this  future  misery  when  it  comes, 
wll  be  more  disagreeable  and  unpleasant,  than  refraining  from  drinking  now 
would  be.  But  these  two  things  are  not  the  proper  objects  that  the  act  of 
volition  spoken  of  is  nextly  conversant  about  For  the  act  of  Will  spoken  of 
is  concerning  present  drinking  or  forbearing  to  drink.  If  he  wills  to  drink,  then 
drinking  is  the  proper  object  of  the  act  of  his  Will ;  and  drinking,  on  some 
account  or  other,  now  appears  most  agreeable  to  him,  and  suits  him  best.  If  he 
chooses  to  refrain,  then  refraining  is  the  immediate  object  of  his  Will,  and  ]^ 
most  pleasing  to  him.  If  in  the  choice  he  makes  in  the  case,  he  prefers  a 
present  pleasure  to  a  future  advantage,  which  he  judges  will  be  greater  when  it 
comes;  then  a  lesser  present  pleasure  appears  more  agreeable  to  him  than  a 
greater  advantage  at  a  distance.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  future  advantage  is 
preferred,  then  that  appears  most  agreeable,  and  suits  him  best  And  so  still 
the  present  volition  is  as  the  greatest  apparent  good  at  present  is. 

1  have  rather  chosen  to  express  myself  thas,  that  the  W^ill  always  is  as  the 
greatest  apparent  good,  or,  as  what  appears  most  agreeable,  is,  than  to  say  that 
the  Wil.  is  deternuned  by  the  greatest  apparent  good,  or  by  what  seems  most 
agreeable  ;  because  an  appearing  most  agreeable  or  pleasing  to  the  mind,  and 
the  mind's  preferring  and  choosing,  seem  hardly  to  be  properly  and  perfectly 
distmct     If  strict  propriety  of  speech  be  insisted  on,  it  may  more  properly  be 
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said,  that  the  voluntary  action  which  is  the  immediate  consequence  and  fruit  ot 
the  mind's  volition  or  choice,  is  determined  by  that  which  appears  most  agreea- 
ble, than  that  the  preference  or  choice  itself  is ;  but  that  the  act  of  volition  itself 
m  always  determined  by  that  in  or  about  the  mind's  view  of  the  object,  which 
causes  it  to  appear  most  agreeable.     I  say,  in  or  about  the  mind's  view  of  the 
object,  because  what  has  inSSuence  to  render  an  object  in  view  agreeable,  is  not 
only  what  appears  in  the  object  viewed,  but  also  the  manner  of  the  view^  ano 
the  state  and  circumstances  of  the  mind  that  views.     Particularly  to  enumerate 
all  things  pertaining  to  the  mind's  view  of  the  objects  of  voUtion,  which  have 
influence  m  their  appearing  agreeable  to  the  mind,  would  be  a  matter  of  no 
small  difficulty,  and  might  require  a  treatise  by  itself,  and  is  not  necessary  to  my 
1^^  present  purpose.     I  shall  therefore  only  mention  some  things  in  general. 
\  r***         I.  One  thing  that  makes  an  object  proposed  to  choice  agreeable,  is  the  ap- 
p         parent  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  object.     And  there  are  various  things  oi 
^       this  sort,  that  have  a  hand  in  rendering  the  object  more  or  less  a^eeable ;  as, 
^  U  i.  That  which  appears  in  the  object^  which  renders  it  beautiful  and  plea» 

i         sant,  or  deformed  and  irksome  to  the  mind ;  viewing  it  as  it  is  in  itself. 
yi%y  2.  The  apparent  degree  of  pleasure  or  trouble  attending  the  object,  or  the 

consequence  of  it  Such  concomitants  and  consequences  being  viewed  as  cir- 
,  ^  -  cumstances  of  the  object,  are  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  it,  and  as  it  were 
)*[..  L  V^^  of  it ;  as  it  stands  in  the  mind's  view,  as  a  proposed  object  of  choice. 

3.  The  apparent  state  of  -the  pleasure  or  trouble  that  appears,  with  respect 
to  distance  of  time ;  being  either  nearer  or  farther  off.  It  is  a  thing  in  itself 
agreeable  to  the  mind,  to  have  pleasure  speedily ;  and  disagreeable  to  have  it 
delayed ;  so  that  if  there  be  two  equal  degrees  of  pleasure  set  in  the  mind's  view, 
and  all  other  things  are  equal,  but  only  one  is  beheld  as  near,  and  the  other  far 
off;  the  nearer  will  appear  most  agreeable,  and  so  will  be  chosen.  Because, 
though  the  agreeableness  of  the  objects  be  exactly  equal,  as  viewed  in  them- 
selves, yet  not  as  viewed  in  their  circumstances;  one  of  them  having  the 
additional  agreeableness  of  the  circumstance  of  nearness. 
}J^  II.  Another  thin^  that  contributes  to  the  agreeableness  of  an  object  of  choice, 

as  it  stands  in  the  mmd's  view,  is  the  manner  of  the  view.  If  the  object  be 
^^  something  which  appears  connected  w^ith  future  pleasure,  not  only  will  the 
■fV-.  d^ree  of  apparent  pleasure  have  influence,  but  also  the  manner  of  the  view, 
•^      especially  in  two  respects. 

1    With  respect  to  the  degree  of  judgment,  or  firmness  of  assent,  with  which 

)  '    the  mind  judges  the  pleasure  to  be  future.    Because  it  is  more  agreeable  to  have 

'•*^"a  certain  happiness,  than  an  uncertain  one;  and  a  pleasure  viewed  as  more 

*^        probable,  all  other  things  being  equal,  is  more  agreeable  to  tlie  mind,  than  that 

"^  N    which  is  viewed  as  less  probable. 

■  ^''  ■  ^*^  2.  With  respect  to  the  degree  of  the  idea  of  the  future  pleasue.  With  re- 
gard to  things  which  are  the  subject  of  our  thoughts,  either  past,  present,  oi 
^,  4  future,  we  have  much  more  of  an  idea  or  apprehension  of  some  things  than 
others ;  that  is,  our  idea  is  much  more  clear,  lively  and  strong.  Thus  the  ideas 
we  have  of  sensible  things  by  immediate  sensation,  are  usually  much  more  lively 
^^  than  those  we  have  by  mere  imagination,  or  by  contemplation  of  them  when 
absent.  My  idea  of  the  sun,  when  I  look  upon  it,  is  more  vivid  than  when  I 
only  think  of  it  Our  idea  of  the  sweet  relish  of  a  delicious  fruit,  is  usually 
stronger  when  we  taste  it,  than  when  we  only  imagine  it  And  sometimes  the 
ideas  we  have  of  things  by  contemplation,  are  much  stronger  and  clearer,  than 
at  other  times.  Thus,  a  man  at  one  time  has  a  much  stronger  idea  of  the  plea* 
sure  which  is  to  be  enjoyea  m  eating  some  sort  of  food  that  he  loves,  than  at 
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another.     Now  the  degree,  or  strength  of  the  idea  or  ser^se  that  men  have  of  ^ 
future  good  or  evil,  is  one  thing  that  has  great  influence  on  their  rainds  to  excite 
choice  or  volition.     When  of  two  kinds  of  future  pleasure,  which  tlie  mind 
considers  of,  and  are  presented  for  choice,  both  arc  supposed  exactly  equal  by 
the  judgment,  and  both  equally  certain,  and  all  other  things  are  equal,  but  only 
one  of  them  is  what  the  mind  has  a  far  more  lively  sense  of,  than  of  the  other ; 
this  has  the  greatest  advantage  by  far  to  affect  and  attract  the  mind,  and  move 
the  WilL     It  is  now  more  agreeable  to  the  mind,  to  take  the  pleasure  it  has  a 
strong  and  lively  sense  of,  than  that  which  it  has  only  a  faint  idea  of.     The  view      1 
of  the  former  is  attended  with  the  strongest  appetite,  and  the  greatest  uneasiness       ' 
attends  the  want  of  it ;  and  it  is  agreeable  to  the  mind  to  have  uneasiness 
removed,  and  its  appetite  gratified.     And  if  several  future  enjoyments  are    ^  .  ?.%i 
presented  together,  as  competitors  for  the  choice  of  the  mind,  some  of  them    ^'* 
judged  to  be  greater,  and  others  less ;  the  mrnd  also  having  a  greater  sense  and 
more  lively  idea  of  the  good  of  some  of  them,  and  of  others  a  less;  and  some 
are  viewed  as  of  greater  certainty  or  probability  than  others ;  and  those  enjoy-  ^"^aa^ 
ments  that  appear  most  agreeable  in  one  of  these  respects,  appear  least  so  m   ^.    . 
others ;  in  this  case,  all  other  tHings  being  equal,  the  agreeableness  of  a  proposed  li<^s.\ 
object  of  choice  will  be  in  a  d^ree  some  way  compounded  of  the  degree  of     • 
good  supposed  by  the  judgment,  me  degree  of  apparent  probability  or  certainty  ^i  Vk- 
of  that  good,  and  the  degree  of  the  view  or  sense,  or  liveliness  of  the  idea  the      — 
mind  has  of  that  good ;  because  all  to'gether  concur  to  constitute  the  degree  in 
which  the  object  appears  at  present  agreeable ;  and  accordingly  volition  will        ^"^ 
be  determined.  '    <1, 

I  might  further  observe,  the  state  of  the  mind  that  views  a  proposed  object  .^  j^ 
of  choice,  is  another  thing  that  contributes  to  the  agreeableness  or  disagreeable-     K    ^ 
ness  of  that  object;  the  particular  temper  which  the  mind  has  by  nature,  or,    ' 
that  has  been  introduced  and  established  by  education,  example,  custom,  or  some  '  •  '^h^ 
other  means ;  or  the  frame  or  state  that  the  mind  is  in  on  a  particular  occasion.  (V?iu^ 
That  object  which  appears  agreeable  to  one,  does  not  so  to  another.     And  the 
same  object  does  not  alwap  appear  alike  agreeable,  to  the  same  person,  at  ^^'^, 
different  times.     It  is  most  agreeable  to  some  men,  to  follow  their  reason ;  and    i  t-t^ 
to  others,  to  follow  their  appetites :  to  some  men  it  is  more  agreeable  to  deny  a       -*^ 
vicious  inclination,  than  to  gratify  it;  others  it  suits  best  to  gratify  the  vilest//^      ; 
appetites.     It  is  more  disagreeable  to  some  men  than  others,  to  counteract  a''  '  ^ ' 
fortoer  resolution.     In  these  respects,  and  many  others  which  might  be  men-  ^    * 
tioned,  different  things  will  be  most  agreeable  to  different  persons ;  and  not  only  "'**'  *  :• 
so,  but  to  the  same  persons  at  different  times. 

But  possibly  it  is  needless  and  improper,  to  mention  the  frame  and  state  ol 
the  mind,  as  a  distinct  ground  of  the  agreeableness  of  objects  from  the  other 
two  mentioned   before,  viz.,  the  apparent  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 
objects  viewed,  and  the  manner  of  the  view ;  perhaps  if  we  strictly  consider  the  ^. 
matter,  the  different  temper  and  state  of  the  mind  makes  no  alteration  as  to  the  .^^        ( 
agreeableness  of  objects,  any  other  way  than  as  it  makes  the  obiects  liitiiuselves  /  &■«  'f 
appear  differently  beautiful  or  deformed,  having  apparent  pleasure  or  pain  v^ 
attending  them;  and  as  it  occasions  the  manner  of  the  view  to  be  diiferent,'  ^  *^'' 
causes  the  idea  of  beauty  or  deformity,  pleasure  or  uneasiness  to  be  more  or*^.  ^   / . 
lew  lively. 

However,  I  think  so  much  is  certain,  that  yolition,  in  no  one  instance  that  '■'  ' ' 
r.di  be  mentioned,  is  otherwise  than  the  greatest  apparent  good  is,  in  the  manner  .  ^  f 
which,  has  been  explained.  The  choice  of  the  mind  never" departs  from  that  ''  *  -^ 
Hrhich  at  that  time,  and  vii  h  respect  to  the  direct  and  immediate  objects  of  .  ■ 
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that  decision  of  the  mind,  appears  most  agreeable  and  pleasing,  all  things  00I^ 

^  sidered.     If  the  immediate  objects  of  the  Will  are  a  man's  own  actions,  then 

those  actions  which  appear  most  agreeable  to  him  he  's^'ills.     If  it  be  now  mos^ 

agreeable  to  him,  all  things  considered,  to  walk,  then  he  wills  to  walk.     If  it 

"*         be  now,  upon  the  whole  of  what  at  present  appears  to  him,  most  agreeable  to 

^*W     speak,  then  he  chooses  to  speak  :  if  it  suits  him  best  to  keep  silence,  then  he 

K  AU    chooses  to  keep  silence.     There  is  scarcely  a  plainer  and  more  universal  dictate . 

\'i^*.  r   ^^  ^^^  sense  and  experience  of  mankind,  than  that,  w^hen  men  act  voluntanly, 

.        and  do  what  they  please,  then  they  do  what  suits  them  best,  or  what  is  joost 

.^lyL.    agreeable  to  them.     To  say,  that  they  do  what  they  please,  or  what  please? 

^         them,  but  yet  do  not  do  what  is  agreeable^to  them,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say 

they  do  what  they  please,  but  do  not  act  their  pleasure ;  and  that  is  to  say,  tha^ 

they  do  what  they  please,  and  yet  do  not  do  what  they  please. 

It  appears  from  these  things,  that  in  some  sense,  the  Will  always  follows 
the  last  dictate  of  the  imderstanding.  But  then  the  understanding  must  be  taken 
in  a  large  sense,  as  including  the  whole  faculty  of  perception  or  apprehension, 
and  not  merely  what  is  called  reason  or  judgment.  If  by  the  dictate  of  the 
understanding  is  meant  what  reason  declares  to  be  best  or  most  for  the  person's 
happiness,  taking  in  the  whole  of  his  duration,  it  is  not  true,  that  the  W' ill  always 
follows  the  last  dictate  of  the  imderstanding.  Such  a  dictate  of  reason  is  quite 
a  different  matter  from  things  appearing  now  most  agreeable ;  all  things  being 
put  together  which  pertain  to  the  mindV  present  perceptions,  apprehensions  or 
ideas,  m  any  respect  Although  that  dictate  of  reason,  when  it  takes  place,  is 
one  thing  that  is  put  into  the  scales,  and  is  to  be  considered  as  a  thing  that  has 
concern  m  the  compound  influence  which  moves  and  induces  the  Will ;  and  is 
one  thing  that  is  to  be  considered  in  estimating  the  degree  of  tliat  appearance 
of  good  which  the  Will  always  follows  ;  either  as  having  its  influence  added 
to  other  things,  or  subducted  from  them.  When  it  concurs  with  other  things, 
then  its  weight  is  added  to  them,  as  put  into  the  same  scale  ;  but  when  it 
is  against  them,  it  is  as  a  weight  in  the  opposite  scale,  where  it  resists  th 
influence  of  other  things :  yet  its  resistance  is  often  overcome  by  their  greater, 
weight,  and  so  the  act  of  the  Will  is  determined  in  opposition  to  it. 

The  things  which  I  have  said,  may,  I  hope,  serve  in  some  measure,  to  illus- 
trate and  confirm  the  position  I  laid  down  in  the  beginning  of  this  section,  viz., 
that  the  will  is  always  determined  by  the  strongest  motive,  or  by  that  view  of 
the  mind  which  has  Qie  greatest  degree  of  previous  tendency  to  excite  vohtron* 
But  whether  I  have  been  so  happy  as  rightly  to  explain  the  thing  wherein  consists 
the  strength  of  motives,  or  not,  yet  my  failing  in  this  will  not  overthrow  the 
position  itself;  which  carries  much  of  its  own  evidence  with  it,  and  is  the  thing 
of  chief  importance  to  the  purpose  of  the  ensuing  discourse :  and  the  truth  of  it, 
I  hope,  will  appear  with  great  clearness,  before  I  have  finished  what  I  have  to 
say  on  Ihe  subject  of  human  Uberty. 


SECTION    III. 


Concerning  the  meaning  of  the  terms  Necessity,  Jmpossibilit}',  iDability,  &c.,  and 

of  Contingence. 

The  words  necessary,  impossible,  &c.,  are  abundantly  used  in  controversieb 
about  Free  Will  and  moral  agency  ;  and  therefore  the  sense  in  which  thev  are 
used,  should  be  clearly  understood 
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Here  I  might  say,  that  a  thing  is  then  wsaid  to  be  necessary,  when  it  must  be 
and  cannot  be  otherwise.  But  this  would  not  properly  be  a  definition  of  Neces- 
sity, or  an  explanation  of  the  word,  any  more  than  if  1  explained  the  word  mu<if^ 
by  there  being  a  necessity.  The  words  musty  can,  and  cannot,  need  explication, 
38  much  as  the  words  necessary  and  impossible  ;  excepting  that  the  foi  mer  are 
words  that  children  commonly  use,  and  know  something  of  the  meaning  of  earlier 
than  the  latter.  '  f^. 

The  word  necessary^  as  used  in  common  speech,  is  a  relative  term  ;  and  ^  *  ^'^ 
relates  to  some  supposed  opposition  made  to  the  existence  of  the  thing  spoken  /ii«  lA 

nf^  whipK  k  nvprr/^mP^  nr  prnvps  in  vaip  in  hindpr  nr  altor  it.      Ttat  IS  neceSS^iy,    -i^.^i 

in  the  original.and  ^^roper  §ejise  of  the  wpr^  which  js^.or  will  be2^notwithstand-  /fix 
ing^all  suppqsabk_opposition.     To  say,  that  a  thing  is  necessary,"ls  the  same    ij  '^  . 
thuig  as  to  say,  that  it  is  impossible  it  should  not  be  :  but  the  word  impossible -^^  A  •  s 
is  manifestly  a  relative  term,  and  has  reference  to  supposed  power  exerted  to  \  ♦, 
bring  a  thing  to  pass,  which  is  insufficient  for  the  effect ;  as  the  word  unable  is   '^  tm^ 
relative,  and  has  relation  to  abiUty  or  endeavor  which  is  insufficient ;  and  as  the      .— Si 
word  irresistible  is  relative,  and  has  always  reference  to  resistance  which  is  i^- 
made,  or  may  be  made  to  some  force  or  power  tending  to  an  effect,  and  is  insuf- 
ficient to  withstand  the  power  or  hinder  the  effect.     Xbe  common  notion  of 
necessity  and  impossibility  implies  something  that  frustrates  endeavor  or  desire,,^ 
Here  several  things  are  to  T)e  noted. *'  ^^^  • 

1.  Things  are  said  to  be  necessary  in  general,  which  are  or  will  be  not  with-    ( ^*^ 
standing  any  supposable  opposition  from  us  or  others,  or  from  whatever  quarter.     '  '■  -^a 
But  things  are  said  to  be  necessary  to  us,  which  are  or  will  be  not\vithstanding  "  f     , 
ay  opposition  supposable  in  the  case  from  us.*    Tlie  same  may  be  obseiTed  of     ' '     *' 
the  word  impossible,  and  other  such  Hkelernos. 

2.  These  terms  necessary,  impossible,  irresistible,  &c.,  do  especially  belong  ^ 
to  the  controversy  about  liberty  and  moral  agency,  as  used  in  the  latter  of  the 

two  senses  now  mentioned,  viz.,  as  necessary  or  impossible  to  us,  and  with  rela- 

tion  to  any  supposable  opposition  or  endeavor  of  ours.  M  > 

3.  As  the  word  JYecessUy  in  its  vulgar  and  common  use,  is  relative,  and  ' 
has  always  reference  to  some  supposable  insufficient  oppositijon  ;  so  when  we    '  ^' 
speak  of  any  thing  as  necessary  to  us,  it  is  with  relation  to  some  supposable       '  / 
opposition  of  our  Wills,  or  some  voluntary  exertion  or  effort  of  ours  to  the  con-  ''"j '' 
trary  ;  for  we  do  not  properly  make  opposition  to  an  event,  any  otherwise  than  L 

as  we  voluntarily  oppose  it.     Things  are  said  to  be  what  must  be,  or  necessarily       )    V 
are,  as  to  us,  when  they  are,  or  will  be,  though  we  desire  or  endeavor  the       ' .  ; 
contrary,  or  try  to  prevent  or  remove  their  existence  :  but  such  opposition  oi 
ours  always  either  consists  in,  or  implies,  opposition  of  our  Wills. 

It  is  manifest  that  all  such  like  words  and  phrases,  as  \nilgarly  used,  are 
used  and  accepted  in  this  manner.  A  thing  is  said  to  be  necessary,  when  we 
cannot  help  it,  let  us  do  what  we  will.  So  any  thing  is  said  to  be  impossible 
to  us,  when  we  would  do  it,  or  would  have  it  brought  to  pass,  and  endeavor 
it ;  or  at  least  may  be  supposed  to  desire  and  seek  it ;  but  all  our  desires  and 
endeavors  are,  or  would  be  vain.  And  that  is  said  to  be  irresistible,  which/. ' 
overcomes  all  our  opposition,  resistance,  and  endeavors  to  the  contrary.  And 
we  are  said  to  be  unable  to  do  a  thing,  when  our  supposable  desires  and  endeav- 
ors  to  do  it  are  insufficient 

We  are  accustomed,  in  the  common  use  of  language,  to  apply  and  under- 
stand these  phrases  in  this  sense  ;  we  grow  up  with  such  a  habit ;  which  by 
the  daily  use  of  these  terms,  in  such  a  sense,  from  our  childhood,  becomes  fixed 
and  settled :  so  that  the  idea  of  a  relation  to  a  supposed  will,  desire  and  endeavor 
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I  ot  ours,  is  strongly  connected  with  these  terras,  and  naturally  excited  in  om 

\^        minds,  whenever  we  hear  the  words  used.     Such  ideas,  and  these  words,  arc 

so  united  and  associated,  that  they  unavoidably  go  together  ;  one  suggests  the 

other,  and  carries  the  other  with  it,  and  never  can  be  separated  as  Ions:  f^  ^e 

I       hve.     And  if  we  use  the  words,  as  terms  of  art,  in  another  sense,  yet,  unless  wc 

^  (^     are  exceeding  circumspect  and  wary,  we  shall  insensibly  slide  into  the  vulgar 

use  of  them,  and  so  apply  the  words  in  a  very  inconsistent  manner :  this  habit- 

[.  ual  connection  of  ideas  will  deceive  and  confound  us  in  our  reasonings  and 

^         discourses,  wherein  we  pretend  to  use  these  terms  in  that  manner,  as  terms  of  art 

^"^  A    It  follows  from  what  has  been  observed,  that  when  these  tenns  'necessary^ 

^^.  impossible,  irresistible,  unable,  &c.,  are  used  in  cases  wherein  no  opposition,  oi 

VjVJ  /  insufficient  will  or  endeavor,  is  supposed,  or  cgn  be  supposed,  but  the  \eTS 

•^       nature  of  the  supposed  case  itself  excludes  and  oemes  any  such  opposition,  will 

•J-^^^-tv-^or  endeavor,  these  terms  are  then  not  used  in  their  proper  signification,  but 

•  Li  /f4^^"^^^  beside  their  use  in  common  speech.    The  reason  is  manifest ;  namely,  that 
fi      yin  such  cases  we  cannot  use  the  words  with  reference  to  a  supposable  oppo- 

^sition,  \v\\\  or  endeavor.     And  therefore,  if  any  man  uses  these  terms  in  such 

H   A'U.  cases,  he  either  uses  them  nonsensically,  or  in  some  new  sense,  diverse  from  their 

/         original  and  proper  meaning.     As  lor  instance;  if  a  man  should  afl^m  afler 

SS       this  manner,  that  it  is  necessary  A)r  a  man,  and  what  must  be,  that  a  man 

r  '        should  choose  virtue  rather  than  vice,  during  the  time  that  he  prefers  virtue  to 

■"^        vice ;  and  that  it  is  a  thing  impossible  and  irresistible,  tliat  it  should  be  other- 

/wise  than  that  he  should  have  this  choice,  so  long  as  this  choice  continues ;  such 

a  man  would  use  the  terms  mtistj  irresistible,  &c.,  with  perfect  insignificance 

and  nonsense  ;  or  in  some  new  sense,  diverse  from  their  common  use ;  which  is 

with  reference,  as  has  been  observed,"  to  swpposable  opposition,  imwillingness 

and  resistance ;  whereas,  here,  the  very  supposition  excludes  and  denies  any 

such  thing  :  for  the  case  supposed  is  that  of  being  willing  and  choosing. 

5.  It  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  that  these  terms  necessary,  imposstbUj 

•  &c.,  are  often  used  by  philosophers  and  metaphysicians  in  a  sense  quite  diverse 

t^T        from  their  common  use  and  original  signification  :  for  they  apply  them  to  many 

!  P       cases  in  which  no  opposition  is  supposed  or  supposable.     Thus  they  use  them 

'  '* '  I       with  respect  to  God's  existence  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  when  there 

V'.\       was  no  other  being  but  He :  so  with  regard  to  many  of  the  dispositions  ano 

;  acts  of  the  Divine  Being,  such  as  his  loving  himself,  his  lo\Tng  righteousness, 

hating  sin,  &c.     So  they  apply  these  terms  to  many  cases  of  the  inclinations 

*  "N       and  actions  of  created  intelligent  beings,  angels  and  men  ;  wherein  all  oppo- 
S\\\      sition  of  the  Will  is  shut  out  and  denied,  in  the  very  supposition  of  the  case. 

Metaphysical  or  Philosophical  Necessity  is  nothing  different  from  their 

•certainty.     I  speak  not  now  of  the  certainty  of  knowledge,  but  the  certainty 

that  is  in  things  themselves,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  certainty  of  the  know- 

'^/\         ledge  of  them ;  or  that  wherein  lies  the  ground  of  the  infallibility  of  the 

.]         proposition  which  affirms  them. 

t  What  is  sometimes  given  as  the  definition  of  philosophical  Necessity,  namely, 

\  that  by  which  a  thing  cannot  but  be,  or  wiiereby  it  cannot  be  otherwise^  fails 

■^  of  being  a  proper  explanation  of  it,  on  two  accounts  :  first,  the  words  can,  or 

cannot^  need  explanation  as  much  as  the  word  JSTecessity  ;  and  the  former  may 

as  well  be  e\-plained  by  the  latter,  as  the  latter  by  the  former.     Thus,  if  any  one 

^_  asked  us  what  we  mean,  when  w^e  say,  a  thing  cannot  but  be,  we  might  explain 

,  •       ourselves  by  saying,  we  mean,  it  must  necessarily  be  so ;  as  well  as  explain 

\'X «       Necessity,  by  saying,  it  is  that  by  which  a  thing  cannot  but  be.     And  secondly, 

'  -/    this  definition  is  liable  to  the  forementioned  great  inconvenience :  the  words 
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tannotf  or  finable^  are  properly  relative,  and  have  relation  to  power  exerted,  or         ^^ 
that  may  be  exerted,  in  order  to  the  thing  spoken  of;  to  which,  as  I  nave  now  A^ 
observed,  the  word  J^ecessity,  as  used  by  philosophers,  has  no  reference.  '  -^-M^ 

Philosophical  Necessity  is  really  nothing  else  than  the  full  and  fixed  conneo  h  a 
tion  between  the  things  signified  by  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposhion,  fi 
wWVi  affirms  snmpthing  f^  hp  true.  '  'WB'eri  Wef e  IS  such  a  connection,' then  ^^^'^/ 
the  thing  affirmed  in  the  proposition  is  necessary,  in  a  philosophical  sense ;       T 
whether  any  opposition,  or  contrary  effort  be  supposed,  or  supposable  in  the  kluiu 
case,  or  no.     V\^u.the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  proposition,  wliich  affirms 
the^sast.ence  of  any  thing,  either  substance,  quality,  act  or  circumstance,  havea   '•''Vlt. 
full  jjuid  certain  connection,  then  the  existence  or  being  of  that  thmg  is  said  to  f,KtJZ 
be  n^^sary  in  a  rpetaphy-sical  sense.   And  m  this  sense  I  use  the  word  JVecessUy*  , 
in  the  following  discourse,  when  I  endeavor  to  prove  that  Necessity  is  not  incon-  •"*'*^M 
astent  with  hberty,  -  ^ 

The  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition  which  affirms  existence  of 
something,  may  have  a  full,  fixed,  and  certain  connection  several  ways. 

(1.)  They  may  have  a  full  and  perfect  connection  in  and  of  themselves; 
because  it  may  imply  a  contradiction,  or  gross  absurdity,  to  suppose  them 
not  connected.    Thu^  many  things  are  necessary  in  their  own  nature.     So 
the  eternal  existence  of  being,  generally  considered,  is  necessary  in  itself;  because 
it  jsvould  be  in  itself  the  greatest  absurdity,  to  deny  thie  existence  of  being  in      .*— 
general,  or  to  say  there  was  absolute  and  universal  nothing ;  and  is  as  it  were 
me  sum  of  all  contradictions ;  as  might  be  shown,  if  this  were  a  proper  place    t^  • 
for  it     So  .God's  infinity,  and  other  attributes  are  necessary.    So  it  is  necessary       I 
m  its  ovm  nature,  that  two  and  two  should  be  four ;  and  it  is  necessary,  that  all  y)i4^\ 
right  lines  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  circle  to  the  circumference  should  be    rj 
equal.     It  is  necessary,  fit  and  suitable,  that  men  should  do  to  others,  as  they   '  (  ^ 
would  that  they  should  do  to  them.     So  innumerable  metaphysical  and  mathe-  }*'jktl, 
matical  truths  are  necessary  in  themselves ;  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the   /^    ^ 
proposition  which  affirms  them,  are  perfectly  connected  of  themselves.  ^'H^ 

(2.)  The  connection  of  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition  which 
affirms  the  existence  of  something,  may  be  fixed  and  made  certain,  because  the 
existence  of  that  tiling  is  already  come  to  pass ;  and  either  now  is,  or  has  been  ;      — 
and  so  has  as  it  were  made  sure  of  existence.     And  therefore,  the  proposition  ^ 
which  affirms  present  and  past  existence  of  it,  may  by  this  means  be  made    y^ 
certain,  and  necessarily  and  imalterably  true.     The  past  event  has  fixed  and         ^ 
decided  the  matter,  as  to  its  existence ;  and  has  made  it  impossible  but  that    ^^ 
existence  should  be  truly  predicated  of  it.     Thus  the  existence  of  whatever  is    <^^^ 
already  come  to  pass,  is  now  become  necessary ;  it  is  become  impossible  it 
should  be  otherwise  than  true,  that  such  a  thing  has  been. 

(3.)  The  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition  which  affirms  something  to     x 
be,  may  have  a   real  and    certain  connection   consequentially;   and  so  the    ^^ 
existence  of  the  thing  may  be  consequentially  necessary ;  as  it  may  be  surely    jy>^ 
and  firmly  connected  with  something  else,  that  is  necessary  in  one  of  the  former 
respects.     As  it  is  either  fully  and  thoroughly  connected  with  that  which  is  ».  )^i>^ 
absolutely  necessary  in  its  own  nature,  or  with  something  which  has  already  \  /f 
received  and  made  sure  of  existence.    This  Necessity  Ues  in,  or  may  be  explained  U 
by  the  connection  of  two  or  more  propositions  one  with  another.    Things  which   V^\v 
are  peffecflyr  connected  with  other  things  that  are  necessary,  are  necessary     ,  "} 
themselves,  by  a  Necessity  of  consequence.  ' '  ^^ 

And  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  all  things  which  are  future,  or  which  will    /  -/ 
liereafter  begm  to  be,  which  can  be  said  co  be  necessary,  are  necessarv  only  in    .,  ,\  ^ 


'^ 
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this  last  way.    Their  existence  is  not  necessary  in  itself ;  for  if  so,  they  always 
would  have  existed.     Nor  is  their  existence  become  necessary  by  beuig  made 
^   A    sure,  by  being  already  come  to  pass.     Therefore,  the  only  way  tliat  any  thing 
'  f     that  _is .  to  come  to  pjiss  hereafter,  is  or  can  be  necessaryj^  is  by  a  connection  with 
'U.    ^     sometiiing  tjfiat  is  necessary  in  its  own  nature^  or  something  that  already  is,  or 
has  been;  so  that  the  onebemg  supposed^ the  other  certamly^f^^^^  And 

this  also  is  the  only  way  that  all  things  past,  excepting  those  which  were  from 
1^      eternity,  could  be  necessary  before  they  came  to  pass,  or  could  come  to  pass 
n  necessarily  5  and  therefore  the  only  way  in  which  any  effect  or  event,  or  any 

T  .  thing  whatsoever  that  ever  has  had,  or  will  have  a  beginning,  has  come  into 

»WC      being  necessarily,  or  will  hereafter  necessarily  exist     And  therefore  this  is  the 
Uvj/iija  Necessity  which  especially  belongs  to  controversies  about  the  acts  of  theWilL 
.— —  It  may  be  oF  some  use  m  "these  controversies,  further  to  observe  concerning 

metaphysical  Necessity,  that  (agreeably  to  the  distinction  before  observed  of 
*  Necessity,  as  vulgarly  understood)  things  that  exist  may  be  said  to  be  necessary, 
Xfy^  either  with  a  g^eral  or  particular  Necessity.  The  existence  of  a  thhig  may  be  said 
.T^k  to  be  necessary  with  a  general  Necessity,  when  all  things  whatsoever  being 
^'^"^^  considered,  there  is  a  foundation  for  certainty  of  its  existence ;  or  when  in  the 
'"■^  mos-t  general  and  universal  view  of  things,  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the 
— ^  proposition,  which  affirms  its  existence,  would  appear  with  an  infallible  con- 
nection. 

An  event,  or  the  existence  of  a  thing,  may  be  said  to  be  necessary  with  a 
^M.  particular  necessity,  or  with  regard  to  a  particular  person,  thing,  or  time,  when 
'  w  nothing  that  can  be  taken  into  consideration,  in  or  about  that  person,  thing,  or 
\)4iA  time,  alters  the  case  at  all,  as  to  the  certainty  of  that  event,  or  the  existence  of 
/  that  thing  ;  or  can  be  of  any  account  at  all,  in  determining  the  infallibility  of 
the  connection  of  the  subject  and  predicate  in  the  proposition  which  affirms  the 
existence  pf  the  thing  ;  so  that  it  is  all  one,  as  to  that  person,  or  thing,  at  least  at 
that  time,  as  if  the  existence  were  necessary  with  a  Necessity  that  is  most 
universal  and  absolute.  Thus  there  are  many  things  that  happen  to  particular 
persoas,  which  they  have  no  hand  in,  and  in  the  existence  of  which  no  will  of 
theirs  has  any  concern,  at  least  at  that  time ;  which,  whether  they  are  necessary 
or  not,  with  regard  to  things  in  general,  yet  are  necessary  to  them,  and  wim 
regard  to  any  volition  of  theii*s  at  that  time ;  as  they  prevent  all  acts  of  the 
will  about  the  affair.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  apply  this  observation  to  parti- 
cular instances  in  the  following  discourse.  Whether  the  same  things  that  are 
necessary  with  a  particular  Necessity,  be  not  also  necessary  with  a  general 
Necessity,  may  be  a  matter  of  future  consideration.  Let  that  be  as  it  will,  it 
alters  not  the  case,  as  to  the  use  of  this  distinction  of  the  kinds  of  Necessity. 

These  things  may  be  sufficient  for  the  explaining  of  the  terms  necessary  and 
necessity^  as  terms  of  art,  and  as  often  used  by  metaphpioians,  and  controversial 
writers  in  divinity,  in  a  sense  diverse  from,  and  more  extensive  than  their 
__  —       original  meaning  in  common  language,  which  was  before  explained. 

What  has  been  said  to  show  the  meaning  of  the  terms  necessary  and  neces^ 

^^\L\^yy  niay  be  sufficient  for  the  explaining  of  the  opposite  terms  impossible  and 

)  impossibility.     For  there  is  no  difference,  but  only  the  latter  are  negative,  and 

-p'        the  former  positive.     ImpossibiUty  is  the  same  as  negative  Necessity,  or  a 

y^/ivx-      Necessity  that  a  tiling  should  not  be.     And  it  is  used  as  a  ferm  of  art  in  a  like 

- y     diversity  from  the  original  and  vulgar  meaning  with  Necessity. 
(^Vh^  The  same  may  be  observed  concerning  the  words  unable  and  inability.     It 

,    ^      has  been  observed,  that  these  terms,  in  their  original  and  common  use,  have 

relation  to  will  and  endeavor,  as  supposable  in  the  case^  and  as  insufficient  for 
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tte  bnnging  to  pass  the  thing  willed  and  endeavored.  But  as  these  terms  are 
often  usal  by  philosophers  and  divines,  especially  writers  on  controversies  about 
firee  will,  they  are  used  in  a  quite  diflferent,  and  far  more  extensive  sense,  and  are 
applied  to  many  cases  wherein  no  will  or  endeavor  for  the  bringing  of  the  thing 
to  pass,  is  or  can  be  supnosed,  but  is  actually  denied  and  excluded  m  the  nature 
of  the  case 

As  the  words  necessary,  impossible^  unMe,  &c.,  are  used  by  polemic 
writers,  in  a  sense  diverse  from  their  common  signification,  the  like  has  hap-  /rvdl 
pened  to  the  term  contingent.    Any  thing  is  said  to  be  contingent,  or  to  come 
to  pass  by  chance  or  accident,  in  the  original  meaning  of  such  words,  when  its  __ 

connection  with  its  causes  or  antecedents,  according  to  the  established  course 
of  things,  is  not  discerned ;  and  so  is  what  we  have  no  means  of  the  foresight  of. 
And  especially  is  any  thing  said  to  be  contingent  or  accidental  with  regard  to 
•»,  when  any  thing  comes  to  pass  that  we  are  concerned  in,  as  occasions  or 
subjects,  without  our  foreknowledge,  and  beside  our  design  and  scope. 

But  the  word  contingent  is  abundantly  used  in  a  very  different  sense ;  not 
(or  that  whose  connection  with  the  series  of  things  we  cannot  discern,  so  as  to 
foresee  the  event,  but  for  something  which  has  absolutely  no  previous  ground 
or  reason,  with  which  its  existence  has  any  fixed  and  certain  connection. 


SECTION    IV. 

•J 
or  the  Distinction  of  Natural  and  Moral  Necessity,  and  Inability. 

That  Necessity  which  has  been  explained,  c6nsisting  in  an  infallible  con«  K<a4>, 
nection  of  the  things  signified  by  the  subject  yd  predicate  of  a  proposition,  as  \\lij»^ 
inteUigjent  beings  are  the  sij^  it,  is  distinguished,  into^^ 7^     kaS^natural  ' 

N5ressity.  ^^ 

I  shall  not  now  stand  to  inquire  whether  this  distinction  be  a  proper  and 
perfect  distinction ;  but  shall  only  explain  how  these  two  sorts  of  Necessity  are 
understood,  as  the  terms  are  sometimes  used,  and  as  they  are  used  in  the 
following  discourse.  J 

The  phrase,  mord  Necessity,  is  used  variously ;  sometimes  it  is  used  for  a  "^(^^n^ 
Necessity  of  moral  obligation.     So  we  say,  a  man  is  under  Necessity,  when  he    m 
is  under  bonds  of  duty  and  conscience,  wWch  he  cannot  be  discharged  from.  So  /  Y(^ 

the  word  Necessity  is  often  used  for  great  obligation  in  point  of  interest        [ 

Sometimes  by  moral  Necessity  is  meant  that  apparent  connection  of  things,   (^r7,'>< 
which  is  the  groimd  of  moral  evidence;  and  so  is  distinguished  fi-om  absolute   rv 
Necessity,  or  that  sure  connection  of  things,  that  is  a  foundation  for  infalUble    • '*^*\ 
certainty.     In  this  sense,  moral  Necessity  signifies  much  the  same  as  that  high   C^^^a 
d^ee  of  probability,  which  is  ordinarily  sufficient  to  satisfy,  and  be  reUed  upon     ;  )x  . 
by  mankind,  in  their  conduct  and  behavior  in  the  world,  as  they  would  consult         ~ 
their  own  safety  and  interest,  and  treat  others  properly  as  members  of  societ)-. 
And  sometimes  by  moral  Necessity  is  meant  that  Necessity  of  connection  and 
consequence,  which  arises  firom  such  moral  causes,  as  the  strength  of  inclination,  ^T 
or  motives,  and  thfe  connection  which  there  is  in  many  cases  between  these, 
and  such  certain  voUtions  and  actions.     And  it  is  m  this  sense,  that  I  use  the 
phrase,  moral  Jfecessity,  in  the  following  discourse.  ^, 

By  natural  Necessity,  as  appUed  to  men,  I  mean  such  Necessity  as  men  are   |  f  ,^./t,^ 
under  through  the  force  of  natural  causes ;  as  distinguished  fi*om  what  are  a/ 
called  moral  causes,  such  as  habits  and  (positions  of  the  heart,  and  moral  'L^-Xh- 
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motives  and  inducements.  Thus  men  placed  in  certain  circumstances,  are  the 
subjects  of  particular  sensations  by  Necessity  ;  they  feel  pain  when  their  bodies 
are  wounded ;  they  see  the  objects  presented  before  them  in  a  clear  light,  when 
their  eyes  are  opened ;  so  they  assent  to  the  truth  of  certain  propositions,  as 
soon  as  the  terras  are  understood ;  as  that  two  and  two  make  four,  that  black  is 
not  white,  that  tw-o  parallel  lines  can  never  cross  one  another  ;  so  by  a  natural 
Necessity  men's  bodies  move  downwards,  when  there  is  nothing  to  support 
them. 

But  here  several  things  may  be  noted  concerning  these  two  kinds  of 
Necessity. 

1.  Mqrd  Necessity jnay  be  as  absolu^^  That  is,  the 
^yji  effect  may  be  as  perfectly  connected  with  its  moral  cjiuse,  as  a  natural  riecessaiy 
^[j  effect  is  wnth  its  natural  cause.  Whether  the  ^ill  in  everjr  case  is  necessarily 
1  ^  /determined  by  the  strongest  motive,  or  w^hether  the  Will  ever  makes  any 
,  ^  resistance  to  such  a  motive,  or  can  ever  oppose  the  strongest  present  inclination, 
'*^  ^  or  not ;  if  that  matter  should  be  controverted,  yet  I  suppose  none  will  deny, 
\jim4,     Jbu*  that,  jn^sorae  cases,  a  previous  bias  and  mclination,  or  the  motive  presented^ 

•v       may  be  so  powerliiUIhat  fhe'acT'oT  the  WHl  may       certainly  "andind^ 
^)       connected  jmCTewjtn.     When  motives  or  previous  i)iases  are  very  strong,  aU 

/will  allow  that  tliere  is  some  difficulty  in  going  against  them.  And  if  Uicy 
were  yet  stronger,  the  difficulty  wx)uld  be  stfll  greater.  And  therefore,  if  more 
were  still  added  to  their  strength,  to  a  certain  degree,  it  would  make  the 

^difficulty  so  great,  that  it  would  be  wholly  impossible  to  surmount  it ;  ^or  th» 
plain  reason,  because  whatever  pow^r  men  may  be  supposed  to  have  to  sur- 
mount difficulties,  yet  that  power  is  not  infinite ;  and  so  goes  not  beyond  certain 
limits.  If  a  man  can  surniount  ten  degrees  of  difficulty  of  this  kind  w^th 
twenty  degrees  of  strength,  because  the  degrees  of  strength  are  beyond  the 
degrees  of  difficulty ;  yet  if  the  difficulty  be  increased  to  thirty,  or  a  hundred,  or 
a  thousand  degrees,  and  his  strength  not  also  increased,  his  strength  will  be 
wholly  insufficient  to  surmount  the  difficulty.  As.thereforej.tjnust  be  allowed, 
that  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  a  sure  and  perfect  connection  between  moral 
causcss.  and  effects ;  so  this  only  is  what  I  call  by  the  name  of  moral  Necessity. 

2.  W^hen  I  use  this  distinction  of  moral  and  naturz^l  Necessity,  I  would  not 
^  be  understood  to  suppose,  that  if  any  thing  comes  to  pass  by  the  former  kind  of 

Necessity,  the  nature  of  things  is  not  concerned  in  it,  as  well  as  in  the  latte^, 
I  do  not  mean  to  determine,  that  when  a  moral  habit  or  motive  is  so  strong, 
V  that  the  act  of  the  Will  infallibly  follows,  this  is  not  owing  to  the  nature  of 
things.  But  these  are  the  names  that  these  two  kinds  of  Necessity  have  usually 
been  called  by ;  and  they  must  be  distinguished  by  some  names  or  other ;  for 
there  is  a  distinction  or  difference  between  them,  that  is  very  important  in  its 
consequences ;  which  difference  does  not  lie  so  much  in  the  nature  of  the  con- 
nection, as  in  the  two  terms  connected.  The  cause  with  w^hich  the  effect  is 
connected,  is  of  a  particular  kind,  viz.,  that  which  is  of  moral  nature ;  either 
some  previous  habitual  disposition,  or  some  motive  exhibited  to  the  understand- 
ing. And  the  effect  is  also  of  a  particular  kind ;  being  likewise  of  a  moral 
nature;  consisting  in  some  inclination  or  volition  of  the  soul  or  voluntaiy 
action. 

I  suppose,  that  Necessity  which  is  called  natural,  in  distinction  from  moral 

necessity,  is  so  called,  because  mere  naturey  as  the  word  is  vulgarly  used,  is 

JW     concerned,  without  any  thing  of  choice.    The  word  nature  is  often  used  in 

^*^       opposition  to  choice ;  not  because  nature  has  indeed  never  any  hand  in  our 

J    .        dmce;  but  this  probably  comes  V)  pass  by  means  that  we  fmst  get  our  notion 
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rf  nature  from  that  discernible  and  obvious  course  of  events,  which  we  observe  ^  \ 

m  many  things  that  our  choice  has  no  concern  in ;  and  especially  in  the  material  kjvXAnJi 
world  ;  whicn,  in  very  many  parts  of  it,  we  easily  perceive  to  be  in  a  settled  uux^yij 
course ;  the  stated  order  and  maimer  of  succession  being  ver}'  apparent     But  _ 

where  we  do  not  readily  discern  the  rule  and  connection,  (though  there  be  a^ 
connection,  according  to  an  established  law,  truly  taking  place,)  we  signify  the  CJUuOJuuui, 
manner  of  event  by  some  other  name.    Even  in  many  things  which  are  seen  in  ^jjjlaS 
the  material  and  inanimate  world,  which  do  not  discemibly  and  obviously  come    \ 
to  pass  according  to  any  settled  course^  men  do  not  call  the  manner  of  the  event  /  ^^^ 
by  the  name  of  naturcy  but  by  such  names  as  accident,  chance,  coiitivgeiice,  &c/^/l^^.Vtu. 
So  men  make  a  distinction  between  nature  and  choice ;  as  though  they  were  /   ^ 
-trcompletely  and  universally  distinct     Whereas,  I  suppose  none  will  deny  but         ( 
that  choice,  in  many  cases,  arises  fix)m  nature,  as  truly  as  other  events.     Bijl   *^-^^2^ 
the  dependence  and  connection  between  acts  of  volition  or  choice^  and  their .      '^"^ 
causes,  according  to  established  laws^^.is  not  so  sensible  and .  oby ious.     And  we 
observe  that  choice  is  as  it  were  a  new  principle  of  motion  and  action,  ditferent 
froiA  that  established  law  and  order  of  things  which  is  most  obvious,  that  is 
seen. especially  in  corporeal  and  sensible  things;  and  also  the  choice  often 
mterposes,  interrupts  and  alters  the  chain  of  events  in  these  ^ejrternaljqbjects, 
and  causes  them  to  proceed  otherwise  than  they  would  do^  if  let  alpne^  and  left 
to  go  on  according  to  the  jaws  of  motion ,  among  themselves.     Hence  it  is 
Spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  principle  of  motion  entirely  distinct  from  natuie,  and 
properly  set  in  opposition  to  it     Names  be'mg  commonly  given  to  things, , 
accordmg  to  what  is  most  obvious,  and  is  suggested  by  what  appeai-s  to  the  — 

senses  without  reflection  and  research.  _ 

3.  It  must  be  observed,  that  in  what  has  been  explained,  as  signified  by  the 

oame  of  moral  Necessity,  the  word  Necessity  is  not  used  according  to  the 

original  design  and  meaning  of  the  word ;  for,  as  was  observ^ed  before,  such  "T^**^ 
terms,  necessary,  impossible,  irresistible,  &c.,  in  common  speech,  and  their  most^^V^^rx.-^ 
proper  sense,   are   always  relative;    having   reference  to  some  supposable    # 
voluntary  opposition  or  endeavor,  that  is  insufficient     But  no  such  opposition,  ^M^>^ 
or  contrary  will  and  endeavor,  is  supposable  in  the  case  of  moral  Necessity ;      a 
which  is    a  certainty  of  the  inclination  and  will  itself;    which    does  not<^  v^ 
admit  of  the  supposition  of  a  will  to  oppose  and  resist  it.     For  it  is  absurd    ^  A  tf'J; 
to  suppose  the  same  individual  will  to  oppose  itself,  in  its  present  act ;  or  the    J  ^     , 
present  choice  to  be  opposite  to,  and  resisting  present  choice ;  as  absurd  as  it  is    t^rfy^*^ 
to  talk  of  two  contrary  motions,  in  the  same  moving  body,  at  the  same  time.    ' 
And  therefore  the  very  case  supposed  never  admits  of  any  trial  whether  an 
opposing  or  resisting  will  can  overcome  this  Necessitj\  ^ 

What  has  been  said  of  natural  and  moral  Necessity,  may  serve  to  explain        a^ 
what  is  intended  by  natural  and  moral  htability.     We  are  said  to  be  naturcdly      / -t'T- 
unable  to  do  a  thing,  when  we  cannot  do  it  if  we  vrA\,  because  what  is  most  com-    "T"    j 
monly  called  nature  does  not  allow  of  it,  or  because  of  some  impeding  defect  or '  -^-^^'" 
obstacle  that  is  extrinsic  to  the  will,  either  in  the  faculty  of  understanding,  con-  — 

rtitution  of  body,  or  external  objects.     Moral  Inability  consists  not  in  any  of 
these  things  ;  but  either  in  the  want  of  inclination,  or  the  strength  of  a  contrary  y' 
inclination,  or  the  want  of  sufficient  motives  in  view,  to  induce  and  excite  the  act 
of  the  will,  or  the  strength  of  apparent  motives  to  the  contrary.     Or  both  these 
may  be  resolved  into  one ;  and  it  may  be  said  in  one  word,  that  moral  Inability  . 
consists  in  the  opposition  or  want  of  inclination..    For  when  a  person  is  unable  to   " 
n  ill  or  choose  such  a  thing,  through  a  defect  of  motives,  or  prevalence  of  contrary 
motiTes,  it  is^fhe  same  thing  as  hisbeing  unable  tl  .rough  the  want  of  an  inclination, 
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'        or  the  prevalence  of  a  contrary  inclination,  in  such  circumstances,  and  under  the 

I     influence  of  such  views. 

tu/^         To  give  some  instances  of  this  moral  Inability.     A  woman  of  great  honor  and 

)    (^       chastity  may  have  a  moral  Inability  to  prostitute  herself  to  her  slave.     A  child  of 

great  love  and  duty  to  his  parents,  may  be  unable  to  be  willing  to  kill  liis  father 

K\  A  very  lascivious  man,  in  case  of  certain  opportunities  and  temptations,  and  in 

j.    .        the  absence  of  such  and  such  restraints,  may  be  imable  to  forbear  gratifjing  hia 

\JLr      lust     A  drunkard,  under  such  and  such  ch-cumstances,  may  be  unable  to  foroear 

)       taking  of  strong  drink.     A  very  malicious  man  may  be  unable  to  exert  benevo- 

""  lent  acts  to  an  ememy,  or  to  desire  his  prosperity ;  yea,  some  may  be  so  under  the 

power  of  a  vile  disposition,  that  they  may  be  unable  to  love  those  who  are  most 

worthy  of  their  esteem  and  affection.     A  strong  habit  of  virtue,  and  a  great  de* 

gree  of  holuiess  may  cause  a  moral  Inability  to  love  wickedness  in  general,  may 

render  a  man  unable  to  take  complacence  in  wicked  persons  or  things ;  or  to 

choose  a  wicked  life,  and  prefer  it  to  a  virtuous  life.     And  on  the  other  hand,  a 

great  degree  of  habitual  wickedness  may  lay  a  man  imder  an  inability  to  love 

^_^        and  choose  holiness  ;  and  render  him  utterly  unable  to  love  an  infinitely  holy 

being,  or  to  choose  and  cleave  to  him  as  his  chief  good. 

Here  it  may  be  of  use  to  observe  this  distinction  of  mora'l  Inability,  viz.,  of 
that  which  is  general  and  habitual,  and  that  which  is  particular  and  occa^onaL 
M>i  Py  a  general  and  habitual  moral  Inability,  I  mean  an  Inability  in  the  heart  to  all 

"   I       Exercises  or  acts  of  will  of  that  nature  or  kind,  through  a  fixed  and  habitual  in- 
>*''**^^     clmation,  or  an  habitual  and  stated  defect,  or  want  of  a  certain  kind  of  inclinatioiL 
:  -. '.      Thus  a  very  ill  natured  man  may  be  unable  to  exert  such  acts  of  benevolence,  as 
.^/uT     another,  who  is  full  of  good  nature,  coimnonly  exerts ;  and  a  man,  whose  heart 
j      is  habitually  void  of  gratitude,  may  be  unable  to  exert  such  and  such  grateful 
acts,  through  that  stated  defect  of  a  grateful  incUnation.     By  particular  and 
occasional  moral  Inability,  I  mean  an  Inability  of  the  will  or  heart  to  a  particular 
act,  through  the  strength  or  defect  of  present  motives,  or  of  inducements  pre- 
sented to  the  view  of  the  understanding,  on  this  occasion.     If  it  be  so,  that  the 
■ /will  is  always  determined  by  the  strongest  motive,  then  it  must  always  have  an 
'^  Inability,  in  this  latter  sense,  to  act  otherwise  than  it  does ;  it  not  being  possible, 
in  any  case,  that  the  will  should,  at  present,  go  against  the  motive  which  has 
./^  now,  all  things  considered,  the  greatest  strength  and  advantage  to  excite  and 
induce  it.     The  former  of  these  i^inds  of  moral  Inability,  consisting  in  that  which 
/is  stated,  habitual  and  general,  is  most  commonly  called  by  the  name  of  Inabilit}^, 
**  because  the  word  IndBbUUyy  in  its  most  proper  and  original  signification,  has 
fespect  to  some  stated  defect. 
^  -  And  this  especially  obtains  the  name  of  Inability  also  upon  another  account : 

1  before  observed,  that  the  word  Inability  in  its  original  and  most  common  use, 
is  a  relative  term  ;  and  has  respect  to  will  and  endeavor,  as  supposable  in  the 
case,  and  as  insufficient  to  bring  to  pass  the  thing  desired  and  endeavored.    Now 
there  may  be  more  of  an  appearance  and  shadow  of  this,  with  respect  to  the  acts 
wliich  arise  from  a  fixed  and  strong  habit,  than  others  that  arise  only  from 
transient  occasions  and  causes.     Indeed  will  and  endeavor  against,  or  diverse 
^         from  present  acts  of  the  will,  are  in  no  case  supposable,  whether  those  acts  be 
occasional  or  habitual ;  for  that  would  be  to  suppose  the  will,  at  present,  to  be 
A-    otherwise  than,  at  present,  it  is.     But  yet  there  may  be  will  and  endeavor  against 
*^         future  acts  of  the  will,  or  volitions  that  are  likely  to  take  place,  as  viewed  at  a 
distance.     It  is  no  contradiction  to  suppose  that  the  acts  of  thfe  ^vill  at  one  time, 
may  be  against  the  acts  of  the  will  at  another  time  ;  and  there  may  be  desires 
and  endeavors  to  prevent  or  excite  future  acts  of  the  will ;  but  such  desires  and 
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imdeaTors  are,  m  many  cases,  rendered  insufficient  andvain,  through  fixedness  of 
habit :  when  the  occasion  returns,  the  strength  of  habit  overcomes,  and  baflBes 
all  such  opposition.     In  this  respect,  a  man  may  be  in  miserable  slavery  and    f\j 
bcnda^e  to  a  strong  habit.    But  it  may  be  comparatively  easy  to  make  an  autera-    ^  ^'^ 
tic  Q  with  respect  to  such  future  acts  as  are  only  occasional  and  transient;  because  JVii^ 
the  occasion  or  transient  cause,  if  foreseen,  may  often  easily  be  prevented  or  avoid-  ^^^ 
ed.     On  this  account,  the  moral  Inability  that  attends  fixed  habits,  especially  c\     . 
obtains  the  name  of  Inability.    And  then,  as  the  will  may  remoleTylind  ihdirectty  d^*^^ 
resist  itself,  and  do  it  in  vain,  in  the  case  of  strong  habits ;  so  reason  may  resist       "t 
present  acts  of  the  will,  and  its  resistance  be  insufficient ;  and  this  is  more  com-  M>t4i 
monly  the  case  also,  when  the  acts  arise  from  strong  habit  ^^^^ 

But  it  must  be  observed  concerning  moral  Inability,  in  each  kind  of  it,  that 
the  word  Inahility  is  used  in  a  sense  very  diverse  from  its  original  import     The  ' 
word  signifies  only  a  natural  Inabihty,  in  the  proper  use  of  it;  knd  is  applied  to  * 
such  cases  only  wherein  a  present  will  or  inclination  to  the  tiling,  with  respect  to 
which  a  person  is  said  to  be  unable,  is  supposable.     It  cannot  be  truly  said,^aCH 
cording  to  the  ordinary  use  of  language,  that  a  malicious  man,  let  him  be  evo:  so  j 
malicious,  cannot  hold  his  hand  ^pm  stnking,^  or  that  he  is  not  able  to  show  his  '   ^ 
neighix)!;  kindness ;  or  that  a  drunkard,  let  his  appetite  be  ever  so  strong,  cannot 
keep  the  cup  from  his  mouth.    In  the  strictest  propriety  of  speech,  a  man  has 
a  thing  in  his  powerj^jf  he  has  hjiyus  choice,  or  at  his  election  :  and  a  man 
camiot  Sb  traly  said  to_b^^  he  can  do  it  if  he  will. 

It  is  improperly  said,  that  a  person  cannot  perform  those  external  actions  which 
are  dependent  on  the  act  of  the  will,  and  which  would  be  easily  performed,  if 
the  act  of  the  will  were  present  And  if  it  be  improperly  said,  that  he  cannot 
p^orm  those  external  voluntary  actions,  which  depend  on  the  will,  it  is  in  some 
respect  more  improperly  said,  that  he  is  unable  to  exert  the  acte  of  the  will 
themselves  ;  because  it  is  more  evidently  false,  with  respect  to  these,  that  he 
cannot  if  he  will :  for  to  say  so,  is  a  downright  contradiction  :  it  is  to  say,  he 
camiot  will,  if  he  does  will.  And  in  this  case,  not  only  is  it  true,  that  it  is  easy 
for  a  man  to  do  the  thing  it  he  will,  but  the  very  wilhng  is  the  doing  ;  when 
once  he  has  willed,  the  ming  is  performed ;  and  nothing  else  remains  to  be  done. 
Therefore,  in  these  things  to  ascribe  a  non-performance  to  the  want  of  power  ofv  \ 
ability,  is  not  just ;  beoause  the  thinff  wanting  is  not  a  being  able,  but  a  being 
willing.  There  are  faculties  of  mind,  and  capacity  of  nature,  and  every  thing 
else  sufficient,  but  a  disposition  :  nothing  is  wanting  but  a  will. 


SECTION    V. 

Concerning  the  Notion  of  Liberty,  and  of  Moral  Agency. 

1/4  f/ 
The  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  words  Freedom  and  Liberty y  in  co^i^  •    / 
mon  spec^STis  powef^qppqrttmUj/  q^^^  to  do  as  he  /<  «>'* 

fieases.     Or  in  other  words,  his  being  free  from  hinderance  or  Impediment  in  "  .  jy^, 
ttie  way  of  doing,  or  conducting  in  any  respect,  as  he  wills.*     And  the  contrary       ' 
to  Liberty,  whatever  name  we  call  that  by,  is  a  person'c  being  h'mdered  or  unable 
to  conduct  as  he  will,  or  being  necessitated  to  do  otherwise. 

•  I  m  not  only  doing,  bat  conducting ;  because  a  voluntai^  f^irbearin^  to  do,  nitting  stilt,  keepinf 
tflenee,  &c.,  are  inittancei  of  persons'  conduct,  about  which  Libeity  is  exe  i  ised ;  though  they  are  Btl 
•»  property  called  doing. 
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If  this  which  I  have  mentioned  be  the  meaning  of  the  word  Liberty,  in  the 
ordinary  iise  of  lan^age ;  as  I  trust  that  none  that  has  ever  learned  to  talk,  and 
is  unprejudiced,  will  deny;  then  it  will  follow,  that  in  propriety  of  speech,  neither 
Liberty,  nor  its  cpntrarj-,  can  properly  be  ascribed  to  any  being  or  thing,  but 
that  which  has  such  a  faculty^  power  or  property,  as  is  called  will.  For  that 
which  is  possessed  of  no  such  thing  as  will,  cannot  have  any  power  or  opportimity 
of  doing  according  to  its  willj  nor  be  necessitated  to  act  contrary:  to  its  will,  nor 
be  restrained  from  acting  agreeably  to  it  And  therefore  to  talk  of  Liberty,  or 
the  contrary,  as  belonging  to  the  very  will  itself,  is  not  to  speak  good  sense ;  it 
we  judge  of  sense,  and  nonsense,  by  the  original  and  proper  signification  of  words. 
For  the  will  itself  is  not  an  agent  that  has  a  will  :  the  power  of  choosing  itself, 
has  not  a  power  of  choosing.  That  which  has  the  power  of  volition  or  choic4» 
is  ihc.  ffi9.n  prjhe  soul,  and  not  the  power  of  volition  itself.  And  he  that  has  the 
Liberty  of  doing  according  to  his  willj^  is  tlie  agent  or  doer  who  is  possessed  of 
the  will ;  and  not  the  will  which  he  is  possessed  of.  We  say  with  propriety, 
tEat  a  bird  let  loose  has  power  and  Liberty  to  fly ;  but  not  that  the  bird's  power 
of  flying  has  a  power  and  Liberty  of  flying;.  To  be  free  is  the  property  of  an 
agent,  who  is  possessed  of  powers  and  faculties,  as  much  as  to  be  cunning,  valiant, 
^     ^        bountiful,  or  zealous.     BuTtEese  qualities  are  tHe  properties  ofmen  or  persons 

It        jUju  '  \  A   jl_  i*  O     •—  ...~.-^.  4i. -  —»■«  .-»  —  -.*^---4h...>^-t—>»—^---.^.^---.-»...A —>.-.-     ..^ 


J^^^  and  not  the  properties  of  properties. 
^  r     ~   There  are  two  things  that 


^  r     ~   There  are  two  things  that  are  contrary  to  this  which  is  called  Liberty  in  com 
Y^  mon  speech.     One  is  constraint ;  the  same  is  otherwise  called  force,  compulsion, 

A  l^  and  coaction  ;  which  is  a  person's  being  necessitated  to  do  a  thing  contrary  to 
'  .  his  will.  The  other  is  restraint ;  which  is  his  being  hindered,  and  not  ha\'ing 
TJa-mi.  r  power  to  do  according  to  his  will.  But  that  which  has  no  will,  cannot  be  the 
y  ,  .  subject  of  these  things.  I  need  say  the  less  on  this  head,  Mr.  Locke  having  set 
Imit/f  the  same  thing  forth,  with  so  great  clearness,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Human  Under* 
--  standing. 

But  one  thing  more  I  would  observe  concerning  what  is  vulgarly  called 
L.^yl^  Liberty  ;  namdy,  that  po^Yer ..and  ppportunity  for  one  to  do  and  conduct  as  he 
jL  will,  or  according  to  his  choice,  is  all  that. is  meant  by  it ;  without  taking  into 
'^f'V  the  meaning  of  the  word  anything  of  the  cause  or  original  of  that  choice;  or  at 
1  tti<u  all  considermg  how  the  person  came  to  have  such  a  volition  ;  whether  it  was 
Ij^j^^jJ^  caused  by  some  external  motive  or  internal  habitual  bias ;  ivhether  it  was  determin- 
^^^  ed  by  some  internal  antecedent  volition,  or  whether  it  happened  without  a  cause; 
;^2vl..  whether  it  was  necessarily  connected  with  something  foregoing,  or  not  connect- 
^ih  iZi  ^'  ^^*  *^^  person  come  by  his  volition  or  choice  how  he  will,  yet,  if  he  is  able, 
.•J^^^JJ^and  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  to  hinder  his  pursuing  and  executing  his  ^vill, 
the  man  is  fully  and  perfectly  free,  according  to  the  primary  and  common  notion 

A  "^    /  of  freedom. 
'' *^'"  '\.        What  has  been  said  may  be  sufficient  to  show  what  is  meant  by  Liberty, 
'':;  ^-       according  to  the  common  notions  of  mankind,  and  in  the  usual  and  primary 
^4^  acceptation  of  the  word  :  but  the  word,  as  used  by  Arminians,  Pelagians  and 

——  others,  who  oppose  the  Calvinists,  has  an  entirely  diffbrent  signification.     These 

'^L         several  things  belong  to  their  notion  of  Liberty.     1.  That  it  consists  in  a  self- 
determining  power  in  the  will,  or  a  certain  sovereignty  the  will  has  over  itftelf, 
AftMA^^^     and  its  own  acts,  whereby  it  determines  its  own  volitions  ;  so  as  not  to  be  de- 
I  pendent  in  its  determinations,  on  any  cause  without  itself,  nor  determined  by 

^""^        ^  any  thino:  prior  to  its  own  acts.  "  2.  Indifference  belongs  to  Liberty  in  their  notion 
.    T        of  it,  or  that  the  mind,  previous  to  the  act  of  volition,  be  in  equilibrio.     3.  Con- 
j  ^    N,  tingence  is  another  thing  that  belongs  and  is  essential  to  it ;  not  in  the  common 
•  ■\  '•iv  i  acceptation  of  the  v^<^'-d,  as  that  has  been  already  exi)lained,  but  as  opposed  to 
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all  necessity,  or  any  fixed  and  certain  connection  with  some  previous  ground  ornlt^ 
reason  of  its  existence.  They  suppose  the  essence  of  Liberty  so  much  to  consist  Ctu 
in  thesejthings^  l^^^JiPl^  ^^  ^^  9.ij^^^  P^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  sense,  he  has  no  real  .^ 
ff eedomjbow.  mucS  soever  he  may  15e  atXiiterty  to  act  according  to  his  will.        ^*M 

A  moral  Agent  is  a  being  that  is  capable  of  those  actions  that  have  a  moral 
quality,  and  w  hich  can  properly  be  denominated  good  or  evil  in  a  moral  sense,  - 
virtuous  or  vicious,  conamendable  or  faulty.     To  moral  Agency  belongs  a  moral  Ul/iji 
facultj^-jOr  sense  of  moral  good  and  evil,  or  of  such  a  thing  as  desert  or  worthi- # 
ness,  of  praise  or  blame,  reward  or  punishment ;  and  a  capacity  which  an  agenJrf^ 
has  of  being  influenced  in  his  actions  by  moral  inducements  or  motives,  exhibited  u    s 
to  the  view  of  understandmg  and  reason,  to  engage  to  a  conduct  agreeable  to  the^^^ 
moral  faculty.  / 

The  sun  is  very  excellent  and  beneficial  'in  its  action  and  influence  on  the 
earth,  in  warming  it,  and  causing  it  to  bring  forth  its  fruits  ;  but  it  is  not  /jyi- 
a  moral  Agent     Its  action,  though  good,  is  not  virtuous  or  meritorious.     Fire  , 
that  breaks  out  in  a  city,  and  consumes  jrreat  part  of  it,  is  very  mischievous  in  ^^^-^ 
its  operation  ;  btit  is  not  a  moral  Agent.     What  it  does  is  not  faulty  or  sinful,  i^j^ 
or  deserving  of  any  publishment.     The  brute  creatures  are  not  moral  Agents.    /  • 
The  actions  of  some  of  them  are  very  profitable  and  pleasant ;  others  are  veiy  f*^ 
hurtful  \  yet,  seeing  they  have  no  moral  faculty,  or  sense  of  desert,  and  do  not    \^r^ 
act  from  choice  guided  by  understanding,  or  with  a  capacity  of  reasoning  and  /w^^^ 
reflecting,  but  only  from  instinct,  and  are  not  capable  of  being  influenced  by ' 
moral  inducements,  their  actions  are  not  properly  sinful  or  virtuous ;  nor  are  they 
properly  the  subjects  of  any  such  moral  treatment  for  what  they  do,  as  moral 
Agents  are  for  their  faults  or  good  deeds.  >^ 

Here  it  may  be  noted,  that  there  is  a  circumstantial  difference  between  the  v^^ 
moral  Agency  of  a  ruler  and  a  subject     I  call  it  circumstantial,  because  it  Ues  >•  y 
only  in  the  difference  of  moral  inducements  they  are  capable  of  being  influenced  '^^^ 
by,  arising  from  the  difference  of  circumstances.     A  ruler,  acting,  in  that  capa-  lA^ 
city  only,  is  not  capable  of  being  influenced  by  a  moral  law,  and  its  sanctions      ij 
of  threatenings  and  promises,  rewards  and  punishments,  as  the  subject  is ;  though     i^^ 
both  may  be  influenced  by  a  knowledge  of  moral  good  and  evil.     And  therefore  .4,/^ 
the  moral  agency  of  the  Supreme  Being,  who  acts  only  in  the  capacity^j^  ruler 
towards  his  creatures,  and  never  as  a  subject,  differs  in  that  respect  from  the  u^Xi 
moral  Agency  of  created  int^ligcnt  beings.     God's  actions,  and  particularly    ^ , . 
those  which  are  to  be  attributed  to  him  as  moral  governor,  are  morally  good  in        • 
the  highest  degree.     They  are  most  perfectly  holy  and  righteous;  and  we  must    >t» 
conceive  of  Hun  as  influenced  in  the  highest  degree,  by  that  which,  above  all    a   ^ 
others,  is  properly  a  moral  inducement,  viz.,  the  moral  good  which  He  sees  in   at  "^ 
such  and  such  things :  and  thei  (^fore  He  is,  in  the  most  proper  Sense,  a  moral  /  t-u^ 
Agent,  the  source  of  all  moral  ability  and  Agency,  the  fountain  and  rule  of  allf 
rirtue  and  moral  good ;  though  by  reason  of  nis  being  supreme  over  all,  it  is  not 
possible  He  should  be  under  the  influence  of  law  or  command,  promises  or  threat- 
enings, rewards  or  punishments,  counsels  or  warnings.     The  essential  qualities 
«f  a  moral  Agent  are  in  God,  in  the  greatest  possible  perfection;  such  asunder-. 
itanding,  to  perceive  the  difference  between  moral  good  and  evil ;  a  capacity^ 
of  discerning  that  moral  worthiness  and  demerit,  by  which  some  things  are  ^ 
praiseworthy,  others  deserving  of  blame  and  punishment ;  and  also  a  capacity  , 
of  choice,  and  choice  guided  by  understantUng,  and  a  powder  of  acting  according/ 
to  his  choice  or  pleasure,  and  being  capable  of  domg  those  things  which  are  in 
the  highest  sense  praiseworthy.     And  herein  does  ver}'  much  :;onsist  that  image  / 
of  G(5  wherein  he  made  man,  (which  we  read  of  Gen.  i.  26.  27,  and  chapter 
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ix.  6,)  by  which  God  distinguishes  man  from  the  beasts,  viz.,  in  those  faculties 
and  principles  of  nature,  whereby  He  is  capable  of  moral  Aeency.  Herdu  very 
much  consists  the  natural  image  of  God ;  as  his  spiritusu  and  moral  image, 
wherem  man  was  made  at  first,  consisted  in  that  moral  excellency,  that  He  was 
pndowed  with. 


PART   II. 


WHEREIN  rr  IS  CONSIDERED  WHETHER  THERE  IS  OR  CAN  BE  ANY  SUCH  SORT  Of 
FREEDOM  OF  WILL,  AS  THAT  WHEREIN  ARMINIANS  PLACE  THE  ESSENCE  OF  THE 
LIBERTY  OF  ALL  MORAL  AGENTS ;  AND  WHETHER  ANY  SUCH  THING  EVER  WAS  OR 
CAN  BE  CONCEIVED  OF. 


SECTION  I. 


Showing  the  manifest  Inconsistence  of  the  Arminian  Notion  of  Liberty  of  WiD, 
consisting  in  the  Will's  Self-determining  Power. 

Having  taken  notice  of  those  thmgs  which  maybe  necessary  to  be  observed, 
concerning  the  meaning  of  the  principal  terms  and  phrases  made  use  of  in 
controversies,  concerning  human  Liberty,  and  particularlv  observed  what 
Liberty  is,  according  to  the  common  language  and  general  apprehension  of 
mankind,  and  what  it  is  as  understood  and  maintained  by  Armmians ;  I  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  Arminian  notion  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  and  the 
supposed  necessity  of  it  in  order  to  moral  agency,  or  in  order  to  any  one's  beuig 
capable  of  virtue  or  vice,  and  properly  the  subject  of  command  or  counsel,  praise 
or  blame,  promises  or  threatenings,  rewards  or  pimishments ;  or  whether  that 
which  has  been  described,  as  the  thing  meant  by  Liberty  in  common  speechi 
be  not  sufficient,  and  the  only  Liberty  which  makes  or  can  make  any  one  a 
moral  agent,  and  so  properly  me  subject  of  these  things.  In  this  Part,  I  shall 
consider  whether  any  such  thing  be  possible  or  conceivable,  as  that  Freedom  of 
Will  which  Arminians  insist  on ;  and  shall  inquire,  whether  any  such  sort 
of  Liberty  be  necessaiy  to  moral  agency,  &c.,  in  the  next  Part 

And  first  of  all,  I  shall  consider  the  notion  of  a  self-determining  Power  in  the 

Will ;  wherein,  according  to  the  Arminians,  does  most  essentially  consist  thi? 

,        Will's  Freedom ;  and  shall  particularly  inquire,  whether  it  be  not  plainly  absunL 

^1^  and  a  manifest  inconsistence,  to  suppose  that  the  Will  itself  determines  all  the 
free  acts  of  the  Will.  ■ 

Here  I  shall  not  insist  on  the  great  impropriety  of  such  phrases  and  ways  of 
speaking  as  the  WilPs  determining  itself;  because  actions  are  to  be  ascribed  to 

^'^ j  agents,  and  not  properly  to  the  powers  of  agents ;  which  improper  way  ok 

aM     speaking  leads  to  many  mistakes,  and  much  confusion,  as  Mr.  Locke  observes. 

^  But  I  shall  simpose  that  the  Arminians,  when  they  speak  of  the  Will's  det^rmin- 
mg  itself,  dol^^^  the  Wni' mean "the  soul  willing.  Ishall  take"  iT  for  m-anted, 
that  when  they  speak  of  the  Will,  as  ihe  determiner,  they  mean  the'som  in  the 
••xercise  of  a^w^  of  wOQi^/or  acdn^  vdlim^  I  shall  suppose  this  to  be 
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Iheir  meaning,  because  nothing  else  can  be  meant,  without  the  grossest  and  j  — - 
plainest  absurdity.     In  all  cases  when  we  speak  of  thejowers  or  principles  of  'ffU^^ 
acting,  as  doing  such  things,  we  mean  that  the  agents  which  have  fliese  Powers  ^  j;  * 
of  acting,  do  mem  in  the  exercise  of  those  Powers.     So  when  we  say,  valor^^^'*'^ 
fights  courageously,  we  mean,  the  man  who  is  under  the  influence  of  valor  fights    i  """^ 
courageously.    When  we  say,  love  seeks  the  object  loved,  we  mean,  the  person  m>/^ 
loving  seeks  that  object     When  we  say,  the  understanding  discerns,  we  mean  fuf^;,^^Aj 
the  soul  in  the  exercise  of  that  faculty      So  when  it  is  said,  the  Will  decides  or 
determines,  the  meaning  must  be,  that  the  person  in  the  exercise  q£  a  Power  of     ""^  ^ 

willing  and  choosing,  or  the  soul  acting  voluntarily,  determines,  f  i(vOi/w.  ?       

Therefore,  if  the  Will  determines  all  its  own  free  acts,  the  soul  determines  lioi^-^ 
all  the-&^act^.of  thfi-AYiLiathe.fixercisfi  Qf.a.Eower.Qf  >villhg^Di.chQps^ 
or  whickis.the5aaiejtbi^.itd^t(^raaij€s_^^^^  kiIl^  L 

orders  and  determines  1 

and  follow  the  conduct  of  other  acts  of  choice.     And  therefore  if  the  Will '      _ 

t  1    '"i  I  » 


own  acts.     If  the  Will  determines  the  l^ilT,  then  ^^'^^^^fir\^ 
I  the  choice ;  and  acts  of  choice  are  subject  to  the  decision,^  ^^/j 

uct  of  other  acts  of  choice.     And  therefore  if  the  Will  *  '^ 

'  determine,  all  its  own  free  acts,  then  every  free  act  of  choice  is  determined  by 
a  preceding  act  of  choice,  choosing  that  act     And  if  that  preceding  act  of  the  i 
Will  or  choice  be  also  a  free  act,  then  by  these  principles,  in  this  act  too,  the  i^^h^ 
W'ill  is  self-determined ;  that  is,  this,  in  like  manner,  is  an  act  that  the  soul  \jjr^^ 
voluntarily  chooses ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  it  is  an  act  determined  still 
by  a  preceding  act  of  the  Will,  choosing  that     And  the  like  may  again  be  ^\H^ 
observed  of  the  last  mentioned  act,  which  brings  us  directly  to  a  contradiction  ;  1  ^  ^"^i*^ 
for  it  supposes  an  act  of  the  Will  preceding  the  first  act  in  the  whole  train»JJP]^ 
directing  and  determining  the  rest ;  or  a  free  act  of  the  Will,  before  the  first    ' 
free  act  of  the  Will.     Or  else  we  must  come  at  last  to  an  act  of  the  Will,^*^/uVk 
detemain_lng_the  consequent  acts^  wherein  the  Will  is  not  self-determined,  and  |^  '     ^ 
so  is  not  a  free  act,  in  this  notion  of  freedom  j  Ibut  IF  the  first  act  In  the  train,  ^J^ 
determining  and  fixings  the  rest,  be  not  free,  none  of  them  all  can  be  frce^  as  ^^^\\J^ 
IS  manifest  at  first  view,  but  sball  be  demonstrated  presently. 

If  the  Will,  which  we  find  governs  the  members  of  the  body  and  determines        ' 
and  commands  their  motions  and  actions,  does  also  govern  itself,  and  determine   A 
its  own  motions  and  actions,  it  doubtless  determines  them  the  same  way,  even  4W 
by  antecedent  volitions.     The  Will  ^determines  which  way  the  hands  and  feet  L  ^^  /  / 
shall  move,  bjr  an  act  of  volition  or  choice  ;  and  there  is  no  other  way  of  the     '    '^ 
Will's  determining,  directing  or  commanding  any  thing  at  all.     Whatsoever  ^^l  ^Ju 
the  Will  commancS^  it  commands  by  an  act  of  the  Will.    And  if  it  has  itself    J  ^^7> 
under  ijs^command,  and  determines  itself  in  its  own  actions,  it  doubtless  do^  ^^J^,J^ 
it  tEesame  way  that  it  determines  other  things  which  are  under  its  command.     |   '^'^ 
So  ttat  if  the  freedom  of  the  Will  consists  in  this,  that  it  has  itself  and  its  own  ^,     "> 
actions  under  its  command  and  direction,  and  its  own  volitions  are  determined    I    *  ^ ' 
by  itself,  it  will  loHow,  that  every  free  volition  arises  from  another  antecedent  J^^^  ■''■ 
volition,  directing^  and  commanding  that ;  and  if  that  directing  volition  be  also  luuu^ 
free,  in  that  also  the  Will  is  determined  ;  that  Is  to  say,  that  directing  volition  /-^y 
A  determined  by  another  going  before  that,  and  so  on,  until  we  come  to  the ^^h^xLl 
first  volition  in  the  whole  series ;  and  if  that  first  volition  be  free,  and  the  Will  j/  /  -n^. 
self-determined  in  it,  then  that  is  determined  by  another  volition  preceding  that,^^{.jj^v« 
which  is  a  contradiction ;  because  by  the  supposition,  it  can  have  none  before 
it  to  direct  or  determine  it,  being  the  first  in  the  train.     But  if  that  first  volition  /^,^ 
is  not  determined  by  any  preceding  act  of  the  Will,  then  that  act  is  not  de-    Z/^,  '^ 
termined  by  the  Will,  and  so  is  not  free  in  the  Arminian  notion  of  freedom,     ' '  *'  i 
which  coasists  in  the  Will's  self-determination.     And  if  that  first  act  of  the  Will,    "'  ' 
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u^     which  determines  and  fixes  the  subsequent  acts,  be  not  free,  none  of  the  follow 
jY    Ing  acts,  which  are  determined  by  it,  can  be  free.     If  we  suppose  there  are  five 
.        acts  in  the  train,  the  fifth  and  last  determined  by  the  fourth,  and  the  fourtli  by 
f^  the  third,  the  third  by  the  second,  and  the  second  by  the  first ;  if  the  first  is  not 
^       detennined  by  the  Will,  and  so  not  free,  then  none  of  them  are  truly  determined 
f        by  the  Will ;  that  is,  that  each  of  them  is  as  it  is,  and  not  otherwise,  is  not  first 
**"     owing  to  the  Will,  but  to  the  determination  of  the  first  in  the  series,  which  is 
not  dependent  on  the  Will,  and  is  that  which  the  Will  has  no  hand  in  the 
•    determination  of.     And  this  being  that  w^hich  decides  what  the  rest  shall  be, 
^^*'*^  and  determines  their  existence ;  therefore  the  first  determination  of  their  exist- 
ence b  not  from  the  Will.     The  case  is  just  the  same,  if  instead  of  a  chain  of 
\  ^\  five  acts  of  the  Will,  we  should  suppose  a  succession  of  ten,  or  a  hundred,  or 
'"^  *  ten  thousand.     If  the  first  act  be  not  free,  being  determined  by  something  out  p 
— -^    of  the  Will,  and  this  determines  the  next  to  be  agreeiable  to  itself,  and  that  the 
nett,  and  so  on  j  they  are  none  of  them  free,  but  all  originally  depend  on,  and 
are  determined  by  some  cause  out  of  the  VVill ;  and  so  all  freedom  in  the  case  is 
excluded,  and  no  act  of  the  Will  can  be  freCy  according  to  this  notion  of  free- 
dom.     If  we  should  suppose  a  long  chain  of  ten  thousand  links,  so  connectetl, 
that  if  the  first  link  moves,  it  will  move  the  next,  and  that  the  next,  and  so  the 
whole  chain  must  be  determined  to  motion,  and  in  the  direction  of  its  motion, 
U^  ,  by  the  motion  of  the  first  link,  and  that  is  moved  by  something  else.     In  this 
^^tJi^Xcnse,  though  all  the  links  but  one,  are  moved  by  other  parts  of  the  same  chain ; 
l^.     yet  it  appears  that  the  motion  of  no  one,  nor  the  direction  of  its  motion,  is  from 
i  '     any  self- moving  or  self-determining  power  in  the  chain,  any  more  than  if  every 
^       link  were  immediately  moved  by  something  that  did  not  belong  to  the  chain,    li 
U\     the  Will  be  not  free  m  the  first  act,  which  causes  the  next,  then  neither  is  it  free 
in  the  next,  which  is  caused  by  that  first  act ;   for  though  indeed  the  Will 
caused  it,  yet  it  did  not  cause  it  freely,  because  the  precedmg  act,  by  w^hich  it 
^        "was  caused,  was  not  free.     And  again,  if  the  Will  be  not  free  m  the  second  act, 
so  neither  can  it  be  in  the  third,  which  is  caused  by  that;  because  in  like 
manner,  that  third  was  determined  by  an  act  of  the  Will  that  was  not  free.    And 
*^^      so  we  may  go  on  to  the  next  act,  and  from  that  to  the  next ;  and  how  long 
5*       soever  the  succession  of  acts  is,  it  is  all  one.     If  the  first  on  which  the  whole 
^       chain  depends,  and  which  determines  all  the  rest,  be  not  a  free  act,  the  Will  is 
J      not  free  in  causing  or  determining  any  one  of  those  acts,  because  the  act  by 
^       which  it  determines  them  all,  is  not  a  free  act,  and  therefore  the  W^ill  is  no  more 
iT'     free  m  determining  them,  than  if  it  did  not  cause  them  at  all.     Thus,  this 
Arminiaii  notion  of  Liberhr  of  the_Will,  consisting  in  the  WilPs  self-determine 
ationy  is  repugnant  taiteelf,  and  shuts  itself  wholly  out  offEe  world 


I 


SECTION    II. 


Several  supposed  ways  of  Evading  the  foregoing  Reasoning,  considered. 

If  to  evade  the  force  of  what  has  been  observed,  it  should  be  said,  that 
when  the  Arminians  speak  of  the  Will's  determining  its  owti  acbji,  they  do  not 
mean  that  the  W^ill  determines  its  acts  by  any  preceding  act,  or  that  one  act  of 
the  Will  determines  another ;  but  only  tliat  the  faculty  or  power  of  Will,  or 
the  Siiul  in  the  use  of  that  power,  detennines  its  own  volitions ;  and  that  it  does 
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it  without  any  act  going  before  the  act  determined  ;  such  an  evasion  would  be 
Jidl  of  gross  absurdity. — I  confess,  it  is  an  evasion  of  my  own  inventing,  and  I 
do  not  know  but  I  should  wrong  the  ^rminians,  in  supposing  that  any  of  them 
would  make  use  of  it.  But  it  being  as  good  a  one  as  I  can  invent,  I  would 
observe  upon  it  a  few  things. 

First.  If  the  faculty  or  power  of  the  Will  determines  an  act  of  volition,  oi 
the  soul  in  the  use  or  exercise  of  that  power,  determines  it,  that  is  the  same 
thing  as  for  the  soul  to  determine  volition  by  an  act  of  the  Will.  For  an 
exercise  of  the  power  of  Will,  and  an  act  of  that  power,  are  the  same  thing. 
Therefore  to  say,  that  the  power  of  Will,  or  the  soul  in  the  use  or  exercise  of 
that  power,  determines  volition,  without  an  act  of  Will  preceding  the  volition 
determined,  is  a  contradiction. 

Secondly.    If  a  power  of  Will  determines  the  act  of  the  Will,  then  a  power 
of  choosing  detennines  it     For,  as  was  before  observed,  in  every  act  of  Will, 
there  is  a  choice,  and  a  power  of  willing  is  a  power  of  choosing.     But  if  a 
power  of  choosing  determines  the  act  of  volition,  it  determines  it  by  choosing  it  '/ 
For  it  is  most  absurd  to  say,  that  a  power  of  choosing  determines  one  thmg      ' ! 
rather  tlian  another,  without  choosing  any  thing.     But  if  a  power  of  choosing     i  ^ 
determines  voUtion  by  choosing  it,  then  here  is  the  act  of  volition  determined  by   / 
an  antecedent  choice,  choosing  that  volition.  / 

Thirdly.    To  say,  the  faculty,  or  the  soul,  determines  its  own  volitions,  but'^'jT^^ 
not  by  any  act,  is  a  contradiction.     Because,  for  the  soul  to  direct,  decide,  or  C-^Jl^ 
determ'me  any  thing,  is  to  act;  and  this  is  supposed ;  for  Ae  soul  is  herc^s^okep 
of  as  being  a  cause  in  this  affair ^  bringing  something  to  pass,  or  doing  some-   ^ 
thing ;  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  exerting  itself  in  order  to  an  effect,  w  hich  :^/-tc4 
effect  is  the  determination  of  volition,  or  the  particular  kind  and  manner  of  an     f^ 
act  of  Will.     But  certainly  this  exertion  or  action  is  not  the  same  with  the  \J^' 
effect,  in  order  to  the  production  of  which  it  is  exerted,  but  must  be  something  i^^"^ 
prior  to  it.  -^^  V  v«     ^         ^— ^ 

Again.    The  advocates  for  this  notion  of  the  freedom  of  the  W^ill,  speak  oi^^A, 
a  certain  sovereignty  in  the  Will,  whereby  it  has  power  to  determine  its  own  i  /•    i 
volitions.     And  therefore  the  determination  of  volition  must  itself  be  an  act  of  .  "^  ^ 
the  Will ;   for  otherwise  it  can  be  no  exercise  of  that  supposed  power  and 
sovereignty. 

Again.    If  the  Will  determine  itself,  then  either  the. Will  is  active  in  de-        j  \ 
termining  its  volitions,  or  it  is  not     If  it  be  active  in  it,  then  the  determination  \j  \ 
is  an  apt  .of  the_  Will  ;„and  so  there  is  one  act  of  the  Will  determining  another   i  'V  '^ 
But  if  the  Will  is  not  active  in  the  determination,  then  how  does  it  exercise  any       ^ 
liberty  in  it  ?     These  gentlemen  suppose  that  the  thing  wherein  the  Will  ex-       ;    '" 
ercises  liberty,  is  in  its  determining  its  own  acts.     But  how  can  this  be,  if  it  be       ,  y 
not  active  in  determining  1,  Certainly  the  Will,  or  the  soul,  cannot  exercise,  v^"'    r 
any  liberty  in  that  wherein  it  doth  not  act,  or  wherein  it  doth  not  exercise  ^1b>^ ' 
itself.     So  that  if  either  part  of  this  dilemma  be  taken,  this  scheme  of  liberty, 
consisting  in  self-determining  power,  is  overthrown.     If  there  be  an  act  of  the   - 
Will  in  determining  all  its  own_  free  acts,  then  one  free  act  of  tTie  Will  is    ' 
determined  by  another  ;  _and_so  we  ¥aveTSe  absurdTh^revery  free  act,  even  the      \^ 
very  firet.  determined  by  a  foregoingTree  act   But  if  there  be  no  act  or  exercise 
of  the  Will  in  detennining  its  own  acts,  then  no  liberty  is  exercised  in  clctermin- 
mgjthem.     From  whence  It  follows,  that  no  liberty  consists  in  the  WilPf 
^  power  to  determine  its  own  acts  j  or^,  whicb  is  the  same  Itimg,  that  there  is  no 
wch  tib^g  ^  liberty  consisting  in  a  serf-deterimhihg  power  of  the  Will. 

If  it  should  be  said,  that  Sthougji  it.be  true,  if  the  soul  determines  its  own 
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volitions,  it  must  be  active  in  so  doin^,  and  the  determination  itself  must  be  aa 
act ;  yet  there  is  no  need  of  supposmg  this  act  to  be  prior  to  the  volition  de- 
termined ;  but  the  Will  or  soul  determines  the  act  of  the  Will  in  willmg ;  it 
determines  its  own  volition,  in  the  very  act  of  vohtion ;  it  directs  and  limits  the 
act  of  the  Will,  causing  it  to  be  so  and  not  otherwise,  in  exerting  the  act, 
without  any  preceding  act  to  exert  that  If  any  should  say  after  this  manner, 
they  must  mean  one  of  these  two  thin^ :  either,  1.  That  the  determining  act, 
though  it  be  before  the  act  determined  in  the  order  of  nature,  yet  is  not  before 
^%  in  order  of  time.  Or,  2.  That  the  determining  act  is  not  before  the  act 
'  determined,  either  in  the  order  of  time  or  nature,  nor  is  truly  distinct  from  it ; 
but  that  the  soul's  determining  the  act  of  volition  is  the  same  thing  with  its 
exerting  the  act  of  volition ;  the  nund's  exerting  such  a  particular  act,  is  its 
causing  and  determining  the  act  Or,  3.  That  volition  has  no  cause,  and  is  no 
effect ;  but  comes  into  existence,  with  such  a  particular  determination,  without 
any  ground  or  reason  of  its  existence  and  determination.  I  shall  consider  these 
distinctly. 

1.  If  all  that  is  meant,  be,  that  the  determining  act  is  not  before  the  act 
determined  in  order  of  time,  it  will  not  help  the  case  at  all,  though  it  should  be 
allowed.  If  it  be  before  the  determined  act  in  the  order  of  nature,  being  the 
cause  or  ground  of  its  existence,  this  as  much  proves  it  to  be  distinct  from  it, 
and  independent  of  it,  as  if  it  were  before  in  the  order  of  time.  As  the  cause 
of  the  particular  motion  of  a  natural  body  in  a  certain  direction,  may  have  no 
distance  as  to  time,  yet  cannot  be  the  same  with  the  motion  effected  by  it,  but 
must  be  as  distinct  from  it  as  any  other  cause  that  is  before  its  effect  in  the  order 
of  time ;  as  the  architect  is  distinct  from  the  house  which  he  builds,  or  the 
father  distinct  from  the  son  which  he  begets.  And  if  the  act  of  the  Will  de- 
termining be  distinct  from  the  act  determined,  and  before  it  in  the  order  of 
nature,  then  we  can  go  back  from  one  to  another,  till  we  come  to  the  first  in 
the  series,  which  has  no  act  of  the  Will  before  it  in  the  order  of  nature,  de- 
termining it ;  and  consequently  is  an  act  not  determined  by  the  Will,  and  so  not 
a  free  act,  in  this  notion  of  freedom.  And  this  being  the  act  which  determines 
all  the  rest,  none  of  them  are  free  acts.  As  when  there  is  a  chain  of  many 
links,  the  first  of  which  only  is  taken  hold  of  and  drawn  by  hand ;  all  the  rest 
may  follow  and  be  moved  at  the  same  mstant,  without  any  distance  of  time ; 
but  yet  the  motion  of  one  link  is  before  that  of  another  in  the  order  of  nature ; 
the  last  is  moved  by  the  next,  and  so  till  we  come  to  the  first ;  which  not 
being  moved  by  any  other,  but  by  something  distinct  from  the  whole  chain, 
this  as  much  proves  that  no  part  is  moved  by  any  self-moving  power  in  the 
chain,  as  if  the  motion  of  one  link  followed  that  of  another  in  thfe  order  of  time. 

2.  If  any  should  say,  that  the  determining  act  is  not  before  the  determined 
act,  either  in  order  df  time,  or  of  nature,  nor  is  distinct  from  it ;  but  that  the 
exertion  of  the  act  is  the  determination  of  the  act ;  that  for  the  soul  to  exert  a 
particular  volition,  is  for  it  to  cause  and  detdmine  that  act  of  volition ;  I  would 
on  this  observe,  that  the  thing  in  question  seems  to  be  forgotten  or  kept  out  of 
sight,  in  darkness  and  unintemgibleness  of  speech ;  unless  such  an  objector  would 
mean  to  contradict  himself.  The  very  act  of  volition  itself  is  doubtless  a  deter- 
mination of  mind ;  i.  e.  it  is  the  mind's  drawing  up  a  conclusion,  or  coming  to 
a  choice  between  two  things  or  more,  proposed  to  it  But  determining  among 
external  objects  of  choice,  is  not  the  same  with  determ'ming  the  act  of  choice  itself, 
among  vanous  possible  acts  of  choice.  The  question  is,  what  influences,  direct^j 
or  determines  the  mind  or  Will  to  come  to  such  a  conclusion  or  choice  as  it  does  f^' 
Or  what  is  the  cause,  ground  or  reasot,  why  it  conclildes  thus,  and  not  other- 

///  See  «^  /u^ 
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Wise  1  Now  it  must  be  answered,  according  to  the  Arminian  notion  of  freedom,  \  / 
that  the  Will  influences,  orders  and  determines  itself  thus  to  act.  And  if  it  does,  \  . 
I  say,  it  must  be  by  some  antecedent  act  To  say,  it  is  caused,  influenced  and 
determined  by  something,  and  yet  not  determined  by  any  thmg  antecedent,  either 
in  order  of  time  or  of  nature,  is  a  contracUction.  For  that  is  what  is  meant 
by  a  thing's  being  prior  in  the  order  of  natiu-e,  that  it  is  some  way  the  cause  or 
reason  of  the  thing,  with  respect  to  which  it  is  said  to  be  prior. 

If  the  particular  act  or  exertion  of  Will,  which  comes  into  existence,  be  any 
tlung  properly  determined  at  all,  then  it  has  some  cause  of  its  existing,  and  of 
its  existing  in  such  a  particular  determinate  manner,  and  not  another ;  some  cause,  ' 
whose  influence  decides  the  matter  ;  which  cause  is  distinct  from  the  effect,  and       ,  '' 
prior  to  it     But  to  say,  that  the  Will  or  mind  orders,  influences  and  determines     .^^,*- 
itself  to  exert  such  an  act  as  it  does,  by  the  very  exertion  itself,  is  to  make  the    ,  ^,  0 
exertion  both  cause  and  effect ;  or  the  exerting  such  an  act,  to  be  a  cause  of   \ 
the  exertion  of  such  an  act     For  the  question  is.  What  is  the  cause  and  reason   / 
of  the  soul's  ex^ing  such  an  act  ?    To  which  the  answer  is,  the  soul  exerts  .Uu'' 
such  an  act,  and  that  is  the  cause  of  it     And  so,  by  this,  the  exertion  must  be     i„X 
prior  in  the  order  of  nature  to  itself,  and  distinct  from  itself.  'i   i 

3.  If  the  meaning  be,  that  the  soul's  exertion  of  such  a  particular  act  of  Will, 
is  a  thing  that  comes  to  pass  of  itself,  without  any  cause ;  and  that  there  is  abso-      '  '^^ 
hitely  no  ground  or  reason  of  the  soul's  being  determined  to  exert  such  a  volition, 
and  make  such  a  choice  rather  than  another,  I  say,  if  this  be  the  meaning  of 
Arminians,  when  they  contend  so  earnestly  for  the  Will's  determining  its  own 
acts,  and  for  liberty  of  Will  consisting  in  self-determining  power ;  they  do  nothing 
bat  confoimd  themselves  and  others  with  words  without  meaning.     In  the  ques- 
tion, What  determines  the  Will  ?  and  in  their  answer,  that  the  Will  determines     ^^/•' 
itself,  and  in  all  the  dispute  about  it,  it  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that 
someth'mg  determines  the  Will ;  and  the  controversy  on  this  head  is  not,  whether        /- 1 
any  thing  at  all  determines  it,  or  whether  its  determination  has  any  cause  or       \  '■■  * 
foundation  at  all ;  but  where  tiie  foundation  of  it  is,  whether  in  the  W^ill  itself,  ^    \<!\ 
or  somewhere  else.     But  if  the  thing  intended  be  what  is  above-mentioned,  then      ^  y ' 
aD  conii^ToTEis,  that  nothing  at  all  determines  the  Will ;  volition  having  abso- 
lutely no  cause  or  foundation  of  its  existence,  either  within  or  without.     There      ^ 
is  a  great  noise  made  about  self-determining  power,  as  the  source  of  all  free  acts 
of  the  Will ;  but  when  the  matter  comes  to  be  explained,  the  meaning  is,  that 
no  power  at  all  is  the  source  of  these  acts,  neither  self-determining  power,  nor    • 
any  other,  but  they  arise  from  nothing  ;  no  cause,  no  power,  no  inifluence  being  ; 
at  all  concerned  in  the  matter.  .  r- 

However,  this  very  thing,  even  that  the  free  acts  of  the  Will  are  events  which  ;;'  ^ 
come  to  \f^^  ^it>iAnt  a  cai|gp^rprt|iinlYjTOpligd  jp  the  Arminian  notion  of 
liberty  of  Will ;  though  it  be  very  inconsistent  with  many  other  things  in  their 
scheme,  and  repugnant  to  some  things  implied  in  their  notion  of  liberty.  Their 
opinion  implies,  that  the  particular  determination  of  vohtion  is  without  any  cause ; 
because  they  hold  the  free  acts  of  the  Will  to  be  contingent  events  ;  and  con- 
tin^ence  is  essential  to  freedom  in  their  notion  of  it  But  certainly,  those  things 
which  have  a  prior  ground  and  reason  of  their  particular  existence,  a  cause  which 
antecedently  determmes  them  to  be,  and  determines  them  to  be  ;iist  as  they  are, 
do  not  happen  contingently.  If  something  foregoing,  by  a  causal  mfluence  and 
connection,  determines  and  fixes  precisely  their  coming  to  pass,  and  the  manner 
of  it,  then  it  does  not  remam  a  contingent  thing  whether  they  shall  come  to  pass 
or  no. 

And  because  it  is  a  question,  in  many  respects,  verj*  important  in  this  con* 
Vol.  1L  4 
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troversy  about  the  freedom  of  Will,  whether  the  free  actsof  the  Will  are  events 
which  come  to  pass  without  a  cause,  I  shall  be  particular  in  exs^mmg  this  point 
Ji  the  two  following  sections. 


SECTION    III. 


Whether  any  Event  whatsoever,  and  Volition  in  particular,  can  come  to  pass  without 

a  Cause  of  its  existence. 

Before  I  enter  on  any  argument  on  this  subject,  I  would  explain  how  I  woulc 
be  understood,  when  I  use  the  word  Cause  in  this  discourse  :  since,  for  want  of 
a  better  word,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  use  it  in  a  sense  which  is  more  extensive, 
than  that  in  which  it  is  sometimes  used.  The  word  is  often  used  in  so  restrained 
a  sense  as  to  signify  only  that  which  has  a  positive  efficiency  or  influence  to 
produce  a  thing,  or  bring  it  to  pass.  But  there  are  many  things  which  have  no 
such  positive  productive  influence  ;  which  yet  are  Causes  in  that  respect,  that 
they  have  truly  the  nature  of  a  ground  or  reason  why  some  things  are,  rather  thai 
others  ;  or  why  they  are  as  they  are,  rather  than  otherw^ise.  Thus  the  absence 
of  the  sun  in  the  night,  is  not  the  Cause  of  the  falling  of  the  dew  at  that  time,  in 
the  same  manner  as  its  beams  are  the  Cause  of  the  ascending  of  the  vapors  in  the 
day  time  ;  and  its  withdrawment  in  the  winter,  is  not  in  the  same  manner  the 
Cause  of  the  freezing  of  the  waters,  as  its  approach  in  the  spring  is  the  Cause  ci 
their  thawing.  But  yet  the  withdrawment  or  absence  of  the  sun  is  an  antece- 
dent, with  which  these  effects  in  the  night  and  winter  are  connected,  and  on 
which  they  depend ;  and  is  one  thing  that  belongs  to  the  ground  and  reason  why 
they  come  to  pass  at  that  time,  rather  than  at  other  times  ;  though  the  absence 
of  the  sun  is  nothing  positive,  nor  has  any  positive  influence. 

It  may  be  further  obsen^ed,  that  when  I  speak  of  connection  of  Causes  anJ 
Effects,  I  have  respect  to  moral  Causes,  as  well  as  those  that  are  called  natural 
in  distinction  from  them.  Moral  Causes  may  be  Causes  in  as  proper  a  sense,  as 
any  causes  whatsoever ;  may  have  as  real  an  influence,  and  may  as  truly  be  the 
ground  and  reason  of  an  Event's  coming  to  pass. 

Therefore  I  sometimes  use  the  word  Cause,  in  this  inquiry,  to  signify  any 
antecedent,  either  natural  or  moral,  positive  or  negative,  on  which  an  £vent, 
either  a  thing,  or  the  manner  and  circumstance  of  a  thing,  so  depends,  that  it 
is  the  ground  and  reason,  either  in  whole,  or  in  part,  why  it  is,  rather  than  not ; 
or  why  it  is  as  it  is,  rather  than  otherwise ;  or,  in  other  words,  any  antecedent 
with  which  a  consequent  Event  is  so  connected,  that  it  truly  belongs  to  the  reason 
why  the  proposition  which  affirms  that  Event,  is  true ;  whether  it  has  any  posi- 
tive influence  or  not  And  in  agreeableness  to  this,  I  sometimes  use  the 
word  Effect  for  the  consequence  of  another  thing,  which  is  perhaps  rather  an 
occasion  than  a  Cause,  most  properly  speaking. 

I  am  the  more  careful  thus  to  explain  my  meaning,  that  I  may  cut  oflT  occa- 
sion, from  any  that  might  seek  occasion  to  cavil  and  object  against  some  things 
which  I  may  say  concerning  the  dependence  of  all  things  which  come  to  pass,  on 
some  Cause,  and  their  connection  with  their  Cause. 

Having  thus  explained  what  I  mean  by  Cause,  I  assert  that  nothing  ever 
comes  to  pass  without  a  Cause.  What  is  self-existent  must  be  from  eternity, 
and  must  be  unchangeable  ;  but  as  to  all  things  that  begin  to  be,  they  are  not 
self-existent,  and  therefore  must  have  some  foundation  of  then  existence  without 
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themselves ;  that  whatsoever  begins  to  be  which  before  was  not,  must  have  a  Cause 
why  it  then  begins  to  exist,  seems  to  be  the  first  dictate  of  the  common  and  natural 
sense  which  God  hath  implanted  in  the  minds  of  all  mankind,  and  the  main  foun- 
dation of  all  our  reasonings  about  the  existence  of  things,  past,  present,  or  to  come. 

And  this  dictate  of  conmion  sense  equally  respects  substances  and  modes,  or 
things  and  the  manner  and  circumstances  of  thmgs.  Thus,  if  we  see  a  body 
which  has  hitherto  been  at  rest,  start  out  of  a  state  of  rest,  and  begin  to  move, 
we  do  as  naturally  and  necessarily  suppose  there  is  some  Cause  or  reason  of  this 
new  mode  of  existence,  as  of  the  existen?e  of  a  body  itself  which  had  hitherto 
not  existed.  And  so  if  a  body,  which  had  hitherto  moved  in  a  certain  direction, 
diould  suddenly  change  the  direction  of  its  motion ;  or  if  it  should  put  off  its  old 
figure,  and  take  a  new  one  ;  or  change  its  color  ;  the  beginning  of  these  new 
iDodes  is  a  new  Event,  and  the  mind  of  mankind  necessarily  supposes  that  there 
is  some  Cause  or  reason  of  them. 

If  this  grand  principle  of  common  sense  be  taken  away,  all  arguing  from 
effects  to  Causes  ceaseth,  and  so  all  knowledge  of  any  existence,  besides  wnat  we 
have  by  the  most  direct  and  immediate  intuition.  Particularly  all  our  proof  of 
the  being  of  God  ceases :  we  argue  His  being  from  our  own  being  and  the  being 
of  other  things,  which  we  are  sensible  once  were  not,  but  have  begun  to  be ;  and 
fiom  the  being  of  the  world,  with  all  its  constituent  parts,  and  the  manner  of  their 
existence ;  all  which  we  see  plainly  are  not  necessary  in  their  own  nature, 
and  so  not  self-existent,  and  therefore  must  have  a  Cause.  But  if  things,  not 
in  themselves  necessary,  may  begin  to  be  without  a  Cause,  all  this  arguing  is  vain. 

Indeed,  I  will  not  affirm,  that  there  is  in  the  nature  of  things  no  foundation 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  Being  of  God  without  any  evidence  of  it  from !  lis  works. 
I  do  suppose  there  is  a  great  absurdity  in  the  nature  of  things  simply  considered, 
m  supposing  that  there  should  be  no  God,  or  in  denying  Being  in  general,  anci 
supposing  an  eternal,  absolute,  universal  notliing ;  and  therefore  that  here  would 
be  foundation  of  intuitive  evidence  that  it  cannot  be  ;  and  that  eternal,  infinite, 
most  perfect  Being  must  be ;  if  we  had  strength  and  comprehension  of  mind 
lufficient,  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  general  and  universal  Being,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  of  the  infinite,  eternsd,  most  perfect  Divine  Nature  and  Essence. 
But  then  we  should  not  properly  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Being  of  God 
hjr  arguing  ;  but  our  evidence  would  be  intuitive  :  we  should  see  it,  as  we  see 
other  things  that  are  necessary  in  themselves,  the  contraries  of  which  are  in  their 
own  nature  absurd  and  contradictory  ;  as  we  see  that  twice  tw^o  is  four  ;  and  as 
we  see  that  a  circle  has  no  angles.  If  we  had  as  clear  an  idea  of  universal  in- 
finite entity,  as  we  have  of  these  other  things,  I  suppose  we  should  most  intuitively 
see  the  absurdity  of  supposing  such  Being  not  to  be  ;  should  immediately  see 
there  is  no  room  for  the  question,  whether  it  is  possible  that  Being,  in  the  most 
general  abstracted  notion  of  it,  should  not  be.  But  we  have  not  that  strength 
and  extent  of  mind,  to  know  this  certainly  in  this  intuitive  independent  manner; 
but  the  way  that  mankind  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Being  of  God,  is  that^ 
which  the  apostle  speaks  of,  Rom.  i.  20.  "  The  invisible  things  of  Hira,  from  \ 
the  creation  of  the  world,  are  clearly  seen ;  being  understood  by  the  things  that  ^ 
are  made  ;  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead."  We  first  ascend,  and  prove 
a  posteriori,  or  from  effects,  that  there  must  be  an  eternal  Cause  ;  and  then 
secondly,  prove  by  argumentation,  not  intuition,  that  this  Bein_^  must  be  neces- 
sarily existent ;  and  then  thirdly,  from  the  proved  necessity  of  his  existence,  we 
aiay  descend,  and  prove  many  of  his  perfections  a  priori* 

•  To  the  inqnirer  after  tmth  it  may  here  be  recommended,  as  a  matter  of  some  consequence,  to  keep 
li  Bind  lh«  ^  i  seise  difference  bv.Meea  an  a^ment  a  priori  and  one  a  posteriori,  a  distinction  of  coniiid* 
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But  if  once  this  grand  principle  of  common  sense  be  given  up,  that  what  is 
not  necessary  in  itself,  must  have  a  Cause ;  and  \\  e  begin  to  maintain,  that  things 
may  come  into  existence,  and  be^in  to  be,  which  heretofore  have  not  been,  of 
themselves  without  any  Cause ;  all  our  means  of  ascending  in  our  arguing  from 
the  creature  to  the  Creator,  and  all  our  evidence  of  the  Bemg  of  God,  is  cut  off 
at  one  blow.  In  this  case,  we  cannot  prove  that  there  is  a  God,  either  from  the 
Being  of  the  world,  and  the  creatures  m  it,  or  from  the  manner  of  their  being, 
their  order,  beauty  and  use.  For  if  things  may  come  into  existence  without  any 
Cause  at  all,  then  they  doubtless  may  without  any  Cause  answerable  to  the  effect. 
Our  minds  do  alike  naturally  suppose  and  determine  both  these  things ;  namely, 
that  what  begins  to  be  haS  a  Cause,  and  also  that  it  has  a  Cause  proportionable 
and  agreeable  to  the  effect  The  same  principle  which  leads  us  to  determine, 
that  there  cannot  be  any  thing  coming  to  pass  without  a  Cause,  leads  us  to  de- 
termine that  there  cannot  be  more  in  the  effect  than  in  the  Cause. 

Yea,  if  once  it  should  be  allowed,  that  things  may  come  to  pass  without  a 
Cause,  we  should  not  only  have  no  proof  of  the  Being  of  God,  but  we  should  be 
without  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  thing  whatsoever,  but  our  own  imme- 
diately present  ideas  and  consciousnesa  For  we  have  no  way  to  prove  any 
thing  else,  but  by  arguing  from  effects  to  causes :  from  the  ideas  now  immediately 
in  view,  we  argue  other  things  not  immediately  in  view  :  from  sensations  now 
excited  in  us,  we  infer  the  existence  of  things  without  us,  as  the  Causes  of  these 
sensations ;  and  from  the  existence  of  these  things,  we  argue  other  things,  which 
they  depend  on,  as  effects  on  Causes.  We  infer  the  past  existence  of  ourselves, 
or  any  thing  else,  by  memory  ;  only  as  we  argue,  that  the  ideas,  which  are 
now  m  our  minds,  are  the  consequences  of  past  ideas  and  sensations. — We 
immediately  perceive  nothing  else  but  the  ideas  which  are  this  moment  extant  in 
our  minds.  We  perceive  or  know  other  things  only  by  means  of  these,  as  neces- 
sarily connected  with  others,  and  dependent  on  them.  But  if  things  may  be 
without  Causes,  all  this  necessary  connection  and  dependence  is  dissolved,  and  so 
all  means  of  our  knowledge  is  gone.  If  there  be  no  absurdity  nor  difficulty  in 
supposing  one  thing  to  start  out  of  non-existence  into  being,  of  itself  without  a 
Cause ;  then  there  is  no  absurdity  nor  difficulty  in  supposing  the  same  of  mil- 
lions of  millions.  For  nothing,  or  no  difficulty  multiplied,  still  is  nothing,  or  no 
difficulty,  nothing  multipUed  by  nothing,  does  not  increase  the  sum. 

And  indeed,  according  to  the  hypothesis  I  am  opposing,  of  the  acts  of  the 
Will  coming  to  pass  witnout  a  Cause,  it  is  the  case  in  tact,  that  millions  of 
millions  of  Events  are  continually  coming  into  existence  contingently,  without 
any  cause  or  reason  why  they  do  so,  all  over  the  world,  every  day  and  hour, 
through  all  ages.  So  it  is  m  a  constant  succession,  in  every  moral  agent  This 
contingency,  this  efficient  nothing,  this  effectual  No  Cause,  is  always  ready  at 
hand,  to  produce  this  sort  of  effects,  as  long  as  the  agent  exists,  and  as  often  as 
he  has  occasioDi 

erable  use,  as  well  as  of  long  standing,  among  diTines,  metaphysicians,  and  logical  writers.  An  argument 
from  either  of  these,  when  Ufritimately  applied,  may  amount  to  a  demonstration,  when  used,  for  instance, 
relatively  to  the  being  and  perfections  of  God  ;  but  the  one  should  be  confined  to  the  existence  of  Deitr, 
while  the  other  is  applicable  to  his  perfections.  By  the  argument  a  posterioriiKe  rise  from  the  effect  to  the 
cause,  from  the  stream  to  the  fountain,  from  what  is  posterior  to  what  is  prior  ,  m  other  words,  from  what 
ts  contingent  to  what  is  absolute,  from  number  to  unity  ;  that  is,  from  the  manifestation  of  God  to  his  ej^ 
iatenee.  By  the  argument  a  priori  we  descend y>om  the  cause  to  the  effect,  from  the  fountain  to  the  ftrcan, 
^m  what  is  prior  to  what  is  posterior  ;  that  is,  from  the  necessary  existence  of  Grod  we  safely  infer 
i;ert4iin  properties  and  perfections.  To  attempt  a  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  a  first  cause,  or  the 
Being  of  God,  apriori^  would  be  most  absurd ;  for  it  would  be  an  attempt  to  prove  a  ortor  ground  or  caute 
of  existence  of  a.  first  cause  ;  or,  that  there  is  some  cause  before  the  very  first.  The  argument  a  prion, 
theiefore,  is  not  applicable  to  prove  the  divine  exiMence.  For  this  end,  the  argument  a  posteriori  alone  is 
legitimate ;  and  its  conclusiveness  rests  on  the  axiom,  that  **  there  can  be  no  efftct  vdthaui  a  comm.'*  Thm 
iwurdity  of  denying  this  axiom  is  abundantly  demonstrated  *jy  our  author.  W. 
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If  it  were^c,  that  things  only  of  one  kind,  viz.,  acts  of  the  WiF,  seemed  to  come 
(o  pass  of  themselves ;  but  those  of  this  sort  in  general  came  into  being  thus ;  and 
it  were  an  event  that  was  continual,  and  that  happened  in  a  course,  wherever 
were  capable  subjects  of  such  events ;  this  very  thing  would  demonstrate  that 
there  was  some  Cause  of  them,  which  made  such  a  dinerence  between  this  Event 
and  others,  and  that  they  did  not  really  happen  contingently.  For  contingence 
is  blind,  and  does  not  pick  and  choose  for  a  particular  sort  of  events.  Nothing 
has  no  choice.  This  No  Cause,  which  causes  no  existence,  cannot  cause  the 
existence  wluch  comes  to  pass,  to  be  of  one  particular  sort  only,  distinguished 
from  all  others.  Thus,  that  only  one  sort  of  matter  drops  out  of  the  heavens, 
even  water,  and  that  this  comes  so  often,  so  constantly  and  plentifully,  all  over 
the  world,  in  all  ages,  shows  that  there  is  some  Cause  or  reason  of  the  falling  of 
water  out  of  the  heavens  ;  and  that  something  besides  mere  contingence  has  a 
hand  in  the  matter. 

If  we  should  suppose  nonentity  to  be  about  to  bring  forth ;  and  thin^  were 
coming  into  existence,  without  any  Cause  or  antecedent,  on  which  the  existence, 
or  kind,  or  manner  of  existence  depends;  or  which  could  at  all  determine  whe- 
ther the  things  should  be  stones,  or  stars,  or  beasts,  or  angels,  or  human  bodies, 
or  souls,  or  only  some  new  motion  or  figure  in  natural  bodies,  or  some  new 
sensations  in  animals,  or  new  ideas  in  the  human  understanding,  or  new  volitions 
m  the  Will ;  or  any  thmg  ej/se  of  all  the  infinite  number  of  possibles ;  then 
certainly  it  would  not  be  expected,  although  many  million  of  millions  of  things 
are  coming  into  existence  in  this  manner,  all  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  that 
they  should  all  be  only  of  one  particular  kind,  and  that  it  should  be  thus  in  all 
ages,  and  that  this  sort  of  existences  should  never  foil  to  come  to  pass  where 
there  is  room  for  them,  or  a  subject  capable  of  them,  and  that  constantly,  when- 
eFer  there  is  occasion  for  them. 

If  any  should  imagine,  there  is  something  in  the  sort  of  Event  that  renders 
possible  for  it  to  come  into  existence  without  a  Cause,  and  should  say,  that 
flie  firee  acts  of  the  Will  are  existences  of  an  exceeding  diflFerent  nature  from 
other  thmgs ;  by  reason  of  which  they  may  come  into  existence  without  any 
previous  ground  or  reason  of  it,  thougli  other  things  cannot ;  if  they  make  this 
olgection  m  good  earnest,  it  would  be  an  evidence  of  their  strangely  forgetting 
fliemselves ;  for  they  would  be  giving  an  account  of  some  ^und  of  the  exist-  ) 
ence  of  a  thing,  when  at  the  same  time  they  would  maintam  there  is  no  ground  ^  ^^  * 
of  its  existence.  Therefore  I  would  observe,  that  the  particular  nature  oi  exist- 
CDce,  be  it  ever  so  diverse  from  others,  can  lay  no  foundation  for  that  thing's 
coming  into  existence  without  a  Cause ;  because  to  suppose  this,  would  be  to 
si^pose  the  particular  nature  of  existence  to  be  a  thing  prior  to  the  existence ; 
ami  so  a  thing  which  makes  way  for  existence,  with  such  a  circumstance, 
namely,  without  a  cause  or  reason  of  existence.  But  that  which  in  any  respect 
makes  way  for  a  thing's  coming  into  being,  or  for  any  manner  or  circumstance 
of  its  first  existence,  must  be  prior  to  the  existence.  The  distinguished  nature  of 
4c  effect,  which  is  something  belon^ng  to  the  effect,  cannot  have  influence 
backward,  to  act  before  it  is.  The  peculiar  nature  of  that  thing  called  volition, 
can  do  nothing,  can  have  no  influence,  while  it  is  not  And  afterwards  it  is  tor 
late  for  its  influence;  for  then^  the  thing  has  made  sure  of  existence  already, 
wiflwut  its  help.  JA*  ^jtrtv^T^  r/^-r^'^viV..  'to  ^«r-<vc  Jw  ^y-t^CTM-c  ..'•.-.     •.^)^ 

So  that  it  is  indeed  as  i^ugnant  to  reason,  to  suppose  that  an  act  of  the 
Will  should  come  mto  existence  without  a  Cause,  as  to  suppose  the  human  soul, 
or  an  angel,  or  the  globe  of  the  earth,  or  the  whole  universe,  should  come  into  \ 
eutence  without  a  Cause.    And  if  once  we  allow,  that  such  a  sort  of  effect  as 
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a  Volition  raay  come  to  pa&s  without  a  Cause,  how  do  we  know  but  that  man] 
other  sorts  of  effects  may  do  so  too  ?  It  is  not  the  particular  kind  of  effect  tha; 
makes  the  absurdity  of  supposing  it  has  boen  without  a  Cause,  but  something 
which  is  common  to  all  things  that  ever  begin  to  be,  viz.,  that  they  are  not  self" 
existent,  or  necessary  in  the  nature  of  things. 


SECTION    IV. 


Whether  Volition  can  arise  without  a  Cause  through  the  Activity  of  the  Nature  of 

the  Soul. 

The  author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will  in  God  and  thi 
Creatures^  in  answer  to  that  objection  against  his  doctrine  of  a  self-deterraininf 
power  in  the  Will,  (p.  63,  69,)  "That  nothing  is,  or  comes  to  pass,  without  j 
sufficient  reason  why  it  is,  and  why  it  is  in  this  manner  rather  than  another,' 
allows  that  it  is  thus  In  corporeal  things^  which  are,  properly  and  philosophically 
speaking,  passive  beings ;  but  denies  that  it  is  thus  in  spirits,  which  are  being: 
of  an  active  nature,  who  have  the  spring  of  action  within  themselves,  and  cai 
determine  themselves.  By  which  it  is  plainly  supposed,  that  such  an  event  a 
an  act  of  the  Will,  may  come  to  pass  in  a  spirit,  without  a  sufficient  reason  wh] 
it  comes  to  pass,  or  why  it  is  after  this  manner,  rather  than  another;  by  reasoi 
of  the  activity  of  the  nature  of  a  spirit. — But  certainly  this  author,  in  this 
matter,  must  be  very  unwary  and  inadvertent     For, 

1.  The  objection  or  difficulty  proposed  by  this  author,  seems  to  be  forgottei 
in  his  answer  or  solution.  The  very  difficulty,  as  he  himself  proposes  it,  is  this 
How  an  event  can  come  to  pass  without  a  sufficient  reason  why  it  is,  or  why  i 
is  in  this  manner  rather  than  another  ?  Instead  of  solving  this  difficulty,  o 
answering  this  question  with  regard  to  Volition,  as  he  proposes,  he  forgets  him 
self,  and  answers  another  qyestion  quite  diverse,  and  wholly  inconsistent  witl 
this,  viz.,  What  is  a  sufficient  reason  why  it  is,  and  why  it  is  in  this  manne 
rather  than  another  ?  And  he  assigns  the  active  being's  own  determination  a 
the  Cause,  and  a  Cause  sufficient  tor  the  effect ;  and  leaves  all  the  difficult; 
unresolved,  and  the  que^ion  unanswered,  which  yet  returns,  even,  how  th' 
soul's  own  determination,  which  he  speaks  of,  came  to  exist,  and  to  be  what  i 
was  without  a  Cause  ?  The  activity  of  the  soul  may  enable  it  to  be  the  Causi 
of  effects,  but  it  does  not  at  all  enable  or  help  it  to  be  the  subject  of  effects  whicl 
have  no  Cause,  which  is  the  thing  this  author  supposes  concerning  acts  of  th» 
Will.  Activity  of  nature  will  no  more  enable  a  being  to  produce  effects,  an< 
determine  the  manner  of  their  existence,  within  itself,  without  a  Cause,  than  ou 
of  itself,  in  some  other  being.  But  if  an  active  being  should,  through  its  activity 
produce  and  determme  an  effect  in  some  external  object,  how  absurd  would  it  b 
to  say,  that  the  effect  was  produced  without  a  Cause  ! 

2.  The  question  is  not  so  much,  how  a  spirit  endowed  with  activity  come 
to  act,  as  why  it  exerts  such  an  act,  and  not  another  ;  or  why  it  acts  with  sucl 
a  particular  determination  :  if  activity  of  nature  be  the  Cause  why  a  spirit  (thi 
soul  of  man  for  instance)  acts,  and  does  not  lie  still ;  yet  that  alone  is  not  th« 
Cause  why  its  action  is  thus  and  thus  hmited,  directed  and  determined.  Activ* 
nature  is  a  general  thing ;  it  is  an  ability  or  tendency  of  nature  to  action,  gen 
erally  taken  ;  which  may  be  a  Cause  why  the  soul  acts  as  occasion  or  reason  i 
given;  but  this  alone  cannot  be  a  sufficient  Cause  why  the  soul  exerts  such  i 
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particulai  act,  at  such  a  time,  rather  than  others.  In  order  to  this,  there  muf^ 
oe  somethirjg  besides  a  general  tendency  to  action ;  there  must  also  be  a 
particular  tendency  to  that  individual  action.  If  it  should  be  asked,  why  the 
soul  of  man  uses  its  activity  in  such  a  manner  as  it  does,  and  it  should  be 
answered,  that  the  soul  uses  its  acti\ity  thus,  rather  than  otherwise,  because  it 
has  activity,  w^ould  such  an  answer  satisfy  a  rational  man  ?  Would  it  not  rather 
je  looked  upon  as  a  very  impertinent  one  ? 

3.  An  active  being  can  bring  no  effects  to  pass  by  his  activity,  but  w^hat  are 
consequent  upon  his  acting.  He  produces  nothing  by  his  activity,  any  other 
way  than  by  the  exercise  of  his  activity,  and  so  nothing  but  the  fruits  of  its 
exercise ;  he  brings  nothing  to  pass  by  a  dormant  activity.  But  the  exercise 
of  his  activity  is  action ;  and  so  his  action,  or  exercise  of  his  activity,  must  be 
prior  to  the  effects  of  his  activity.  If  an  active  being  produces  an  effect  in 
another  being,  about  which  his  activity  is  conveisant,  the  effect  being  the  fruit 
of  his  activity,  his  activity  must  be  first  exercised  or  exerted,  and  the  effect  of  it 
must  follow.  So  it  must  be,  with  equal  reason,  if  the  active  being  is  his  own 
object,  and  his  activity  is  conversant  about  himself,  to  produce  and  determine 
some  effect  in  himself;  still  the  exercise  of  liis  activity  must  go  before  the 
effect,  which  he  brings  to  pass  and  detennines  by  it  And  therefore  his  activity 
cannot  be  the  Cause  of  the  determination  of  the  first  action,  or  exercise  of 
activity  itself,  whence  the* effects  of  activity  arise,  for  that  would  imply  a  con- 
tradiction ;  it  would  be  to  say,  the  first  exercise  of  activity  is  before  the  first 
exercise  of  activity,  and  is  the  Cause  of  it 

4.  That  the  soul,  though  an  active  substance,  cannot  diversify  its  own  acts, 
Dut  by  first  acting ;  or  be  a  determining  Cause  of  different  acts,  or  any  different 
effects,  sometimes  of  one  kind,  and  sometimes  of  another,  any  other  way  than  in 
consequence  of  its  own  diverse  acts,  is  manifest  by  this ;  that  if  so,  then  the 
same  Cause,  the  same  causal  power,  force  or  influence,  without  variation  in  any 
respect,  would  produce  different  effects  at  different  times.  For  the  same  sub- 
stance of  the  soul  before  it  acts,  and  the  same  active  nature  of  the  soul  before 
it  is  exerted,  i.  e.  before  in  the  order  of  nature,*  would  be  the  Cause  of  different 
effects,  viz.,  different  Volitions  at  different  times.  But  the  substance  of  the  soul 
before  it  acts,  and  its  active  nature  before  it  is  exerted,  are  the  same  without 
variation.  For  it  is  some  act  that  makes  the  first  variation  in  the  Cause,  as  to 
any  causal  exertion,  force,  or  influence.  But  if  it  be  so,  that  the  soul  has  no 
different  causality,,  or  diverse  causal  force  or  influence,  in  producing  these  diverse 
effects ;  then  it  is  evident,  that  the  soul  has  no  influence,  no  hand  in  the  diversity 
of  the  effect ;  and  that  the  difference  of  the  effect  cannot  be  owhig  to  any  thing 
in  the  soul;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  soul  does  not  determine  the 
diversity  of  the  effect;  which  is  contrary  to  to  the  supposition.  It  is  true,  the 
substance  of  the  soul  before  it  acts,  and  before  there  is  any  difference  in  that 
resptict,  may  be  in  a  different  state  and  circumstance ;  but  those  whom  I  oppose, 
will  not  allow  the  different  circumstances  of  the  soul  to  be  the  determining 
Causes  of  the  acts  of  the  Will,  as  being  contrary  to  their  notion  of  self-determin- 
ation and  self-motion. 

5.  Let  us  suppose,  as  these  divines  do,  that  there  are  no  acts  of  the  soul, 
strictly  speaking,  but  free  VoUtions ;  then  it  will  follow,  that  the  soul  is  an  active 
being  in  nothing  further  than  it  is  a  voluntary  or  elective  being  ;  and  whenever 
it  produces  effects  actively,  it  produces  effects  voluntarily  and  electively.  But 
to  produce  effects  thus,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  produce  effects  in  consequence  of, 
and  according  to  its  own  choice.  And  if  so,  then  surely  the  soul  does  not  by 
Its  activity  produce  all  its  own  acts  of  Wil.  or  :iioice  themselves  j  for  this, 
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a  Volition  raay  come  to  pass  without  a  Cause,  how  do  we  know  but  that  many 
other  sorts  of  effects  may  do  so  too  7  It  is  not  the  particular  kind  of  effect  that 
makes  the  absurdity  of  supposing  it  has  boen  without  a  Cause,  but  something 
which  is  common  to  all  things  that  ever  begin  to  be,  viz.,  that  they  are  not  self 
existent,  or  necessary  in  the  nature  of  things. 


SECTION    IV. 


Whether  Volition  can  arise  without  a  Cause  through  the  Activity  of  the  Nature  of 

the  Soul. 

The  author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will  in  God  and  the 
Creatures,  in  answer  to  that  objection  against  his  doctrine  of  a  self-determining 
power  in  the  Will,  (p.  68,  69,)  "That  nothing  is,  or  comes  to  pass,  without  a 
sufficient  reason  why  it  is,  and  why  it  is  in  this  manner  rather  than  another," 
allows  that  it  is  thus  In  corporeal  things,  which  are,  properly  and  philosophically 
speaking,  passive  beings ;  but  denies  that  it  is  thus  in  spirits,  which  are  bebgs 
of  an  active  nature,  who  have  the  spring  of  action  within  themselves,  and  can 
determine  themselves.  By  which  it  is  plainly  suj)posed,  that  such  an  event  as 
an  act  of  the  Will,  may  come  to  ipdss  in  a  spirit,  without  a  sufficient  reason  why 
it  comes  to  pass,  or  why  it  is  after  this  manner,  rather  than  another;  by  reason 
of  the  activity  of  the  nature  of  a  spirit. — But  certainly  this  author,  in  this 
matter,  must  be  very  unwary  and  inadvertent     For, 

1.  The  objection  or  difficulty  proposed  by  this  author,  seems  to  be  forgotten 
in  his  answer  or  solution.  The  very  difficulty,  as  he  liimself  proposes  it,  is  this : 
How  an  event  can  come  to  pass  without  a  sufficient  reason  why  it  is,  or  why  it 
is  in  this  manner  rather  than  another  ?  Instead  of  sohdng  this  difficulty,  or 
answering  this  question  with  regard  to  Volition,  as  he  proposes,  he  forgets  him- 
self, and  answers  another  question  quite  diverse,  and  wholly  inconsistent  with 
this,  viz..  What  is  a  sufficient  reason  why  it  is,  and  why  it  is  in  this  manner 
rather  than  another  ?  And  he  assigns  the  active  being's  own  determination  as 
the  Cause,  and  a  Cause  sufficient  for  the  effect ;  and  leaves  all  the  difficulty 
unresolved,  and  the  que^ion  unanswered,  which  yet  returns,  even,  how  the 
soul's  own  determ'mation,  which  he  speaks  of,  came  to  exist,  and  to  be  what  it 
was  without  a  Cause  ?  The  activity  of  the  soul  may  enable  it  to  be  the  Cause 
of  effects,  but  it  does  not  at  all  enable  or  help  it  to  be  the  subject  of  effects  which 
have  no  Cause,  which  is  the  thing  this  author  supposes  concerning  acts  of  the 
Will.  Activity  of  nature  will  no  more  enable  a  being  to  produce  effects,  and 
determine  the  manner  of  their  existence,  within  itself,  without  a  Cause,  than  out 
of  itself,  in  some  other  being.  But  if  an  active  being  should,  through  its  activity, 
produce  and  determ'me  an  effect  in  some  external  obJ£ct,  how  absurd  would  it  be 
to  say,  that  the  effect  was  produced  without  a  Cause ! 

2.  The  question  is  not  so  much,  how  a  spirit  endowed  with  activity  comes 
to  act,  as  why  it  exerts  such  an  act,  and  not  another  ;  or  why  it  acts  with  such 
A  particular  determination  :  if  activity  of  nature  be  the  Cause  why  a  spirit  (the 
soul  of  man  for  instance)  acts,  and  does  not  lie  still ;  yet  that  alone  is  not  the 
Cause  why  its  action  is  thus  and  thus  Umited,  directed  and  determined.  Active 
nature  is  a  general  thing ;  it  is  an  ability  or  tendency  of  nature  to  action,  gen* 
ttrally  taken  ;  which  may  be  a  Cause  why  the  soul  acts  as  occasion  or  reason  is 
given;  but  this  alone  cannot  be  a  sufficient  Cause  why  the  soul  exerts  such  i 
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particulai  %ct,  at  such  a  time,  rather  than  others.  In  order  to  this,  there  muf^ 
oe  something  besides  a  general  tendency  to  action ;  there  must  also  be  a 
particular  tendency  to  that  individual  action.  If  it  should  be  asked,  why  the 
soul  of  man  uses  its  activity  in  such  a  manner  as  it  does,  and  it  should  be 
answered,  that  the  soul  uses  its  activity  thus,  rather  than  otherwise,  because  it 
has  activity,  would  such  an  answer  satisfy  a  rational  man  ?  Would  it  not  rather 
je  looked  upon  as  a  very  impertinent  one  ? 

3.  An  active  being  can  bring  no  effects  to  pass  by  his  activity,  but  what  are 
consequent  upon  his  acting.  He  produces  nothing  by  his  activity,  dny  other 
way  than  by  the  exercise  of  his  activity,  and  so  nothing  but  the  fruits  of  its 
exercise ;  he  brings  nothing  to  pass  by  a  dormant  activity.  But  the  exercise 
of  his  activity  is  action ;  and  so  his  action,  or  exercise  of  his  activity,  must  be 
prior  to  the  effects  of  his  activity.  If  an  active  being  produces  an  effect  in 
another  being,  about  which  his  activity  is  conveisant,  the  eflfect  being  the  fruit 
of  his  activity,  his  activity  must  be  first  exercised  or  exerted,  and  the  effect  of  it 
must  follow.  So  it  must  be,  with  equal  reason,  if  the  active  being  is  his  own 
object,  and  his  activity  is  conversant  about  himself,  to  produce  and  determine 
some  effect  in  himself;  still  the  exercise  of  his  activity  must  go  before  the 
effect,  wliich  he  brings  to  pass  and  determines  by  it  And  therefore  his  activity 
cannot  be  the  Cause  of  the  determination  of  the  first  action,  or  exercise  of 
activity  itself,  whence  the- effects  of  activity  arise,  for  that  w^ould  imply  a  con- 
tradiction; it  would  be  to  say,  the  first  exercise  of  activity  is  before  the  first 
exercise  of  activity,  and  is  the  Cause  of  it 

4.  That  the  soul,  though  an  active  substance,  cannot  diversify  its  own  acts, 
Dut  by  first  acting ;  or  be  a  determ'm'mg  Cause  of  different  acts,  or  any  different 
effects,  sometimes  of  one  kind,  and  sometimes  of  another,  any  other  way  than  in 
consequence  of  its  own  diverse  acts,  is  manifest  by  this ;  that  if  so,  then  the 
same  Cause,  the  same  causal  power,  force  or  influence,  without  variation  in  any 
respect,  would  produce  different  effects  at  different  times.  For  the  same  sub- 
stance of  the  soul  before  it  acts,  and  the  same  active  nature  of  the  soul  before 
it  is  exerted,  i.  e.  before  in  the  order  of  nature,'Would  be  the  Cause  of  different 
effects,  viz.,  different  Volitions  at  different  times.  But  the  substance  of  the  soul 
before  it  acts,  and  its  active  nature  before  it  is  exerted,  are  the  same  without 
variation.  For  it  is  some  act  that  makes  the  first  variation  in  the  Cause,  as  to 
any  causal  exertion,  force,  or  influence.  But  if  it  be  so,  that  the  soul  has  no 
different  causality,  or  diverse  causal  force  or  influence,  in  producing  these  diverse 
effects ;  then  it  is  evident,  that  the  soul  has  no  influence,  no  hand  in  the  diversity 
of  the  effect ;  and  that  the  difference  of  the  effect  cannot  be  owing  to  any  thing 
in  the  soul;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  soul  does  not  determine  the 
diversity  of  the  effect ;  which  is  contrary  to  to  the  supposition.  It  is  true,  the 
substance  of  the  soul  before  it  acts,  and  before  there  is  any  difference  in  that 
resp4»ct,  may  be  m  a  different  state  and  circumstance ;  but  those  whom  I  oppose, 
will  not  allow  the  different  circumstances  of  the  soul  to  be  the  determining 
Causes  of  the  acts  of  the  Will,  as  being  contrary  to  their  notion  of  self-determin- 
ation and  self-motion. 

5.  Let  us  suppose,  as  these  divines  do,  that  there  are  no  acts  of  the  soul, 
strictly  speaking,  but  free  VoUtions;  then  it  will  follow,  that  the  soul  is  an  active 
being  in  nothing  further  than  it  is  a  voluntary  or  elective  being ;  and  whenever 
it  produces  effects  actively,  it  produces  effects  voluntarily  and  electively.  But 
to  produce  effects  thus,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  produce  effects  in  consequence  of, 
and  according  to  its  own  choice.  And  if  so,  then  surely  the  soul  does  not  by 
Its  activity  produce  all  its  own  acts  of  Wil.  or  ::hoice  themselves ;  for  this, 
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by  the  supposition,  is  to  produce  all  its  free  acts  of  choice  voluntarily  and  eieo 
tively,  or  in  consequence  of  its  own  free  acts  of  choice,  which  brings  the  matter 
directly  to  the  forementioned  contradiction,  of  a  free  act  of  choice  before  the 
first  fpee  act  of  choice.  According  to  these  gentlemen's  own  notion  of  action, 
if  there  arises  in  the  mind  a  VoUtion  without  a  free  act  of  the  Will  or  choice  to 
determine  and  produce  it,  the  mind  is  not  the  active,  voluntary  Cause  of  that 
VoUtion,  because  it  does  not  arise  from,  nor  is  regulated  by  choice  'or  design. 
And  therefore  it  cannot  be,  that  the  mind  should  be  the  active,  voluntary,  de- 
termining Cause  of  the  first  and  leading  Volition  that  relates  to  the  aflfair.  The 
mind's  being  a  designing  Cause,  only  enables  it  to  produce  effects  in  consequence 
of  its  design ;  it  will  not  enable  it  to  be  the  designing  Cause  of  all  its  own 
designs.  The  mind's  being  an  elective  Cause,  will  only  enable  it  to  produce 
effects  in  consequence  of  its  elections,  and  according  to  them;  but  cannot 
enable  it  to  be  the  elective  Cause  of  all  its  own  elections ;  because  that  supposes 
an  election  before  the  first  election.  So  the  mind's  being  an  active  Cause 
enables  it  to  produce  effects  m  consequence  of  its  own  acts,  but  cannot  enable 
it  to  be  the  determining  Cause  of  all  its  own  acts ;  for  that  is  still  in  the  same 
manner  a  contradiction ;  as  it  supposes  a  determining  act  conversant  about  the 
first  act,  and  prior  to  it,  having  a  causal  influence  on  its  existence,  and  manner 
of  existence. 

I  can  conceive  of  nothing  else  that  can  be  meant  by  the  soul's  having  power 
to  cause  and  determine  its  own  Volitions,  as  a  being  to  whom  God  has  given 
a  power  of  action,  but  this ;  that  God  has  given  power  to  the  soul,  sometimes 
at  least,  to  excite  Volitions  at  its  pleasure,  or  according  as  it  chooses.  And 
this  certainly  supposes,  in  all  such  oases,  a  choice  precedmg  all  Volitions  which 
are  thus  caused,  even  the  first  of  them ;  which  runs  into  the  forementioned 
great  absurdity. 

Therefore  the  activity  of  the  nature  of  the  soid  affords  no  relief  from  the 
difficulties  which  the  notion  of  a  self-determining  power  ui  the  Will  is  attended 
with,  nor  will  it  help,  in  the  least,  its  absurdities  and  inconsistencies. 


SECTION    V. 


Showing,  that  if  the  things  asserted  in  these  Evasions  should  be  supposed  to  be  trud 
they  are  altogether  impertinent,  and  cannot  help  the  cause  of  Arminian  liberty , 
and  how  (this  bemg  the  state  of  the  case)  Arminian  writers  arc  obliged  to  talk 
inconsistently. 

What  was  last  observed  in  the  preceding  section  may  show,  not  only  that 
the  active  nature  of  the  soul  cannot  be  a  reason  why  an  act  of  the  Will  is,  or 
why  it  is  in  this  manner,  rather  than  another ;  but  also  that  if  it  could  be  so, 
and  it  could  be  proved  that  Volitions  are  contingent  events,  in  that  sense,  that 
their  being  and  manner  of  being  is  not  fixed  or  determined  by  any  cause,  or 
any  thing  antecedent;  it  would  not  at  all  serve  the  purpose  of  the  Armmiahs, 
to  establish  the  freedom  of  the  Will,  according  to  their  notion  of  its  freedom  as 
consisting  in  the  Will's  determination  of  itself ;  which  supposes  every  free  act 
of  the  Will  to  be  determined  by  some  act  of  the  Will  goingbefore  to  determine 
it ;  inasmuch  as  for  the  W^ill  to  determine  a  thing,  is  the  same  as  for  the  soul 
to  determine  a  thing  by  Willing  ;  and  there  is  no  way  that  the  Will  can  de- 
termine an  act  of  the  WUlf  but  by  willing  that  act  of  the  Will ;  or,  which  is 
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the  same  laing,  choosing  it  So  that  here  must  be  two  acts  of  the  Will  in  the 
case,  one  going  before  another,  one  conversant  about  the  other,  and  the  latter 
die  object  of  the  former,  and  chosen  by  the  former.  If  the  Will  does  not  cause 
and  determine  the  act  by  choice,  it  does  not  cause  or  determme  it  at  all ;  fw 
that  which  is  not  determined  by  choice,  is  not  determined  voluntarily  or  willingly: 
and  to  say,  that  the  Will  determines  something  which  the  soul  does  not  determine 
willingly,  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  something  is  done  by  the  Will,  which  the 
soul  doth  not  with  its  Will. 

So  that  if  Arminian  liberty  of  Will,  consisting  in  the  Will's  determining 
its  own  acts,  be  maintained,  the  old  absurdity  and  contradiction  must  be  main- 
tained, that  every  free  act  of  the  Will  is  caused  and  determined  by  a  foregoing 
free  act  of  Will ;  which  doth  not  consist  with  the  free  acts  arising  without 
any  cause,  and  being  so  contingent,  as  not  to  be  fixed  by  any  thing  foregoing. 
So  that  this  evasion  must  be  given  up,  as  not  at  all  relieving,  and  as  that  whi(£, 
instead  of  supporting  this  sort  of  liberty,  directly  destroys  it 

And  if  it  should  be  supposed,  that  the  soul  determines  its  own  acts  of  Will 
some  other  way,  than  by  a  foregoing  act  of  Will ;  still  it  will  not  help  the 
cause  of  their  liberty  of  Will.  If  it  determines  them  by  an  act  of  the  under- 
standing, or  some  other  power,  then  the  Will  does  not  determine  itself;  and  so 
the  self-determining  power  of  the  Will  is  given  up.  And  what  liberty  is  there 
exercised  according  to  their  own  opinion  of  liberty,  "by  the  soul's  being  deter- 
mined by  something  besides  its  own  choice  ?  The  acts*of  the  Will,  it  is  true, 
may  be  directed,  and  effectually  determined  and  fixed ;  but  it  is  not  done  by  the 
soul's  own  will  and  pleasure :  there  is  no  exercise  at  all  of  choice  or  Will  in 

f>roduc'uig  the  effect :  and  if  Will  and  choice  are  not  exercised  in  it,  how  is  the 
iberty  of  the  Will  exercised  in  it  ? 

So  that  let  Arminians  turn  which  way  they  please  with  their  notion  of 
liberty,  consisting  in  the  Will's  determining  its  own  acts,  their  notion  destroys 
itself.  If  they  hold  every  free  act  of  Will  to  be  determined  by  the  soul's  own 
free  choice,  or  foregoing  free  act  of  Will ;  foregoing,  either  in  the  order  of 
time,  or  nature ;  it  implies  that  gross  contradiction,  that  the  first  free  act  be- 
longing to  the  aiffair,  is  determined  by  a  free  act  which  is  before  it  Or  if  they 
say,  that  the  free  acts  of  the  Will  are  determined  by  some  other  act  of  the  soul, 
and  not  an  act  of  Will  or  choice ;  this  also  destroys  their  notion  of  liberty, 
consisting  in  the  acts  of  the  Will  being  determined  by  the  Will  itself;  or  if 
they  hold  that  the  acts  of  the  Will  are  determmed  by  nothing  at  all  that  is  prior 
to  them,  but  that  they  are  contingent  in  that  sense,  that  they  are  determined 
and  fixed  by  no  cause  at  all ;  this  also  destroys  their  notion  of  Uberty,  consist- 
ing in  the  Will's  determining  its  own  acts. 

This  being  the  true  state  of  the  Arminian  notion  of  liberty,  it  hence  comes 
to  pass,  that  tiie  writers  that  defend  it  are  forced  into  gross  inconsistencies,  in 
what  they  say  upon  this  subject  To  instance  in  Dr.  Whitby  ;  he,  in  his  dis- 
course on  the  freedom  of  the  Will,*  opposes  the  opinion  of  the  Calvinists,  whg 
place  man's  liberty  only  in  a  power  of  doing  what  he  will,  as  that  wherein  they 
plainly  agree  with  Mr.  Hobbes.  And  yet  he  himself  mentions  the  very  same 
notion  of  liberty,  as  the  dictate  otthe  sense  and  common  reason  of  mankindy  and 
a  rule  lend  down  by  the  light  of  nature^  viz.,  that  liberty  is  avower  of  acting 
from  ourselves^  or  doing  what  we  will.!  This  is  indeed,  as  ne  says,  a  thing 
agreeable  to  the  sense  and  common  reason  of  mankind  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not 
80  much  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  unawares  acknowledges  it  against  himself : 

•  Ia  Itis  Book  on  Uie  fire  Pointt,  Second  Edit  p.  350,  351»  352.  Ibid.  p.  325^  32a 
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for  if  liberty  does  not  consist  in  this,  what  else  can  be  devised  that  it  should  con- 
sist in  ?  If  it  be  said,  as  Dr.  Whitby  elsewhere  insists,  that  it  does  not  only 
consist  in  liberty  of  doing  what  we  will,  but  also  a  liberty  of  willing  withou* 
necessity ;  still  the  question  returns,  what  does  that  Uberty  of  willing  without 
necessity  consist  in,  but  in  a  power  of  wilKng  as  we  please,  'without  being  im- 
peded by  a  contrary  necessity  ?  Or  in  other  words,  a  liberty  for  the  soul  in 
its  willing  to  act  according  to  its  own  choice  ?  Yea,  this  very  thing  the  same 
author  seems  to  allow,  and  suppose  again  and  again,  in  the  use  he  makes  of 
sayings  of  the  Fathers,  whom  he  quotes  as  his  vouchers.  Thus  he  cites  the  words 
of  Ongen,  which  he  produces  as  a  testimony  on  his  side :  *  The  sovl  acts  by  heb 
OWN  CHOICE,  and  it  is  free  for  her  to  incline  to  whatever  fart  she  will.  And  those 
words  of  Justin  Martyr  :  f  The  doctrine  of  the  Christians  is  thisy  that  nothing 
is  done  or  suffered  according  tofatCy  hut  that  every  man  doth  good  or  evil  according 
TO  HIS  OWN  FREE  CHOICE.  And  from  Eusebius  these  words :  f  If  fate  be  establish^ 
ed,  philosophy  and  piety  are  overthrovm.  Jill  these  things  depending  upon  the 
necessity  introduced  by  the  stars,  and  not  upon  meditation  and  exercise  proceed- 
ing FROM  our  own  free  CHOICE.  And  again,  the  words  of  Maccarius  :  §  God, 
to  preserve  the  liberty  of  man^s>  Willy  suffered  their  bodies  to  die,  that  it  might 
be  IN  their  choice  to  turn  to  good  or  evil.  They  who  are  acted  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  are  not  held  under  any  necessity,  but  have  liberty  to  turn  themselves,  and 

DO  WHAT  THEY  WILL  in  this  Itfc. 

Thus,  the  doctor  ill  effect  comes  into  that  very  notion  of  liberty,  which  the 
Calvinists  have ;  which  he  at  the  same  time  condemns,  as  agreeing  with  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Hobbes,  namely,  the  souths  acting  by  its  own  choice,  men^s  doing 
good  or  evil  according  to  thdr  own  free  choice,  their  being  in  that  exercise  which 
f proceeds  from  their  own  free  choice,  having  it  in  their  cJioice  to  turn  to  good  or 
evil,  and  doing  what  they  wUL  So  that  if  men  exercise  this  liberty  in  the  acts 
of  the  Will  themselves,  it  must  be  in  exerting  acts  of  Will  as  they  will,  or  ac- 
cording to  their  own  free  choice  ;  or  exerting  acts  of  W^ill  that  proceed  from 
their  choice.  And  if  it  be  so,  then  let  every  one  judge  whether  this  does  not 
suppose  a  free  choice  going  before  the  free  act  of  Will,  or  whether  an  act 
of  choice  does  not  go  before  that  act  of  the  Will  which  proceeds  from  it. — And  ii 
it  be  thus  with  all  free  acts  of  the  Will,  then  let  every  one  judge,  whether  it  will 
not  follow  that  there  is  a  free  choice  or  Will  going  before  the  first  free  act  of 
the  Will  exerted  in  the  case.  And  then  let  eveiy  one  judge,  whether  this  be 
not  a  contradiction.  And  finally,  let  every  one  judge  whether  in  the  scheme  of 
these  writers  there  be  any  possibility  of  avoiding  these  absurdities. 

If  liberty  consists,  as  Dr.  Whitby  himself  says,  in  a  man's  doing  what  he 
will ;  and  a  man  exercises  tliis  liberty,  not  only  in  external  actions,  but  in  the 
acts  of  the  Will  themselves ;  then  so  far  as  liberty  is  exercised  in  the  latter,  it 
consists  in  willing  what  he  wills :  and  if  any  say  so,  one  of  these  two  things  must 
be  meant,  either,  1.  That  a  man  has  power  to  Will,  as  he  does  Will ;  because 
what  he  Wills,  he  Wills  ;  and  therefore  has  power  to  Will  what  he  has  power 
to  Will.  If  thb  be  their  meaning,  then  this  mighty  controver^  about  freedom 
of  the  Will  and  self- determining  power,  comes  wholly  to  nothing ;  all  that  is 
contended  for  bemg  no  more  than  this,  that  the  mind  of  man  does  what  it  does, 
and  is  the  subject  of  what  it  is  the  subject  of,  or  that  what  is,  is  ;  wherein  none 
has  any  controversy  with  them.  Or,  2.  The  meaning  must  be,  that  a  man  has 
power  to  Will  as  he  pleases  or  chooses  to  Will ;  that  is,  he  has  power  by  one 
act  of  choice,  to  choose  another ;  by  an  antecedent  act  of  Will  to  choose  a  con- 

•  In  his  Book  on  the  five  Points.  Second  Ed  :.  p.  342.    t  Ibin.  p.  360.    %  Ibid.  p.  36a    ^  Ibid.  p.  360, 370 
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wquent  act ;  and  therein  to  execute  his  own  choice.  Aid  if  this  be  their 
meaning,  it  is  nothing  but  shuffling  with  those  they  dispute  with,  and  bafflii  g 
(heir  own  reason.  For  still  the  question  returns,  wherein  lies  man's  liberty  in 
that  antecedent  act  of  Will  which  chose  the  consequent  act  ?  The  answer, 
according  to  the  same  principles,  myst  be,  that  his  Uberty  in  this  also  lies  in  hii 
willing  as  he  would,  or  as  he  chose,  or  agreeably  to  another  act  of  choice  pre* 
ceding  that.  And  so  the  question  returns  in  infinitum  and  the  like  answer  mual 
be  made  in  infinitum.  In  order  to  support  their  opinion,  there  must  be  no 
beginning,  but  free  acts  of  Will  must  have  been  chosen  by  foregoing  free  acts 
of  Will  m  the  soul  of  every  man,  without  beginning  ;  and  so  before  he  had  a 
being,  from  all  eternity. 


SECTION  VI. 


Concerning  the  Will's  determining  in  Tilings  which  are  perfectly  indifferent  in  the 

View  of  the  Mind. 

A  GREAT  argimient  for  self-determining  power,  is  the  supposed  experience 
we  imiversally  have  of  an  ability  to  determine  our  Wills,  in  cases  wherein  no 
prevailing  motive  is  presented  :  the  Will  (as  is  supposed)  has  its  choice  to  make 
between  two  or  more  things,  that  are  perfectly  equal  in  the  view  of  the  mind  ; 
and  the  Will  is  apparently  altogether  mdifferent ;  and  yet  we  find  no  difficulty 
in  coming  to  a  choice  ;  the  Will  can  instantly  determine  itself  to  one,  by  a  sove- 
reign power  wliich  it  has  over  itself,  without  being  moved  by  any  preponderating 
inducement  ' '    ^^  l/  >  •  ^ 

Thus  the  forementioned  author  of  an  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Willy  &c., 
p.  25,  26,  27,  supposes,  "  That  there  are  many  instances,  wherein  the  Will  is 
determined  neither  by  present  imeasiness,  nor  by  the  greatest  apparent  good, 
nor  by  the  last  dictate  of  the  understanding,  nor  by  any  thing  else,  but  merely  by 
itself  as  a  sovereign,  self-determining  power  of  the  soul ;  and  that  the  soul  does 
not  will  this  or  that  action,  in  some  cases,  by  any  other  influence  but  because  it 
wilL  Thus  (says  he)  I  can  turn  my  face  to  the  South,  or  the  North ;  I  can 
point  with  my  finger  upward,  or  downward.  And  thus,  in  some  cases,  the  W^ill 
determines  itself  in  a  very  sovereign  manner,  because  it  will,  without  a  reason 
borrowed  from  the  imderstanding  ;  and  hereby  it  discovers  its  own  perfect  power  ^ 
of  choice,  rising  from  withm  itself,  and  free  from  all  influence  or  restraint  of  any 
kind."  And  in  pages  66,  70,  and  73, 74,  this  author  very  expressly  supposes 
the  Will  in  many  cases  to  be  determined  by  no  motive  at  all,  but  to  act  altogether 
without  motive,  or  ground  of  preference. — Here  I  would  observe, 

1.  The  very  supposition  which  is  here  made,  directly  contradicts  and  over- 
throws itself.  For  tiie  thing  supposed,  wherein  this  grand  argument  consists, 
is,  that  among  several  things  the  Will  actually  chooses  one  before  another,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  is  perfectly  indifierent ;  which  is  the  very  same  thing  as  to 
say,  the  mind  has  a  preference,  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  no  preference.  W^hat 
is  meant  cannot  be,  that  the  mind  is  indiflferent  before  it  comes  to  have  a  choice,  ^ 
or  imtil  it  has  a  preference ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  that  the  mind  is  indiifer- 
ent  until  it  comes  to  be  not  indifferent :  for  cei:tainly  this  author  did  not  think 
he  had  a  controversy  with  any  person  in  supposing  this.  And  then  it  is  nothing 
to  his  purpose,  that  the  mind  which  chooses,  was  indiflferent  once ;  unless  it 
chooses,  remaining  indifferent ;  for  otherwise,  it  does  not  choose  at  all  in  that 
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case  of  indifference,  concerning  which  is  all  the  question.  Besides,  it  ai>peara 
in  iaCt,  that  the  thing  which  this  author  supposes,  is  not  that  the  Will  chooses 
one  thing  before  another,  concerning  which  it  is  indifferent  before  it  chooses ;  but 
also  is  indifferent  when  it  chooses ;  and  that  its  being  otherwise  than  indifferent  is 
not  until  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  its  qhoice ;  that  the  chosen  thing's  ap- 
pear'uig  preferable  and  more  agreeable  than  another,  arises  from  its  choice  already 
made.  His  words  are,  (p.  30^  "  Where  the  objects  which  are  proposed,  appear 
equally  fit  or  good,  the  Will  is  left  without  a  guide  or  director  ;  and  therefore 
must  take  its  own  choice  by  its  own  determination  ;  it  being  properly  a  self- 
(-.  ^  determining  power.  And  in  such  cases  the  Will  does  as  it  were  make  a  good 
^  to  itself  by  its  own  choice,  L  e.  creates  its  own  pleasure  or  delight  in  this  self- 
'y  chosen  good.v  Even  as  a  man  by  seizing  upon  a  spot  of  imoccupied  land,  in  an 
uninhabited  country,  makes  it  his  own  possession  and  properhr,  and  as  such 
rejoices  in  it  Where  things  were  indifferent  before,  the  Will  finds  nothing  to 
make  them  more  agreeable,  considered  merely  in  themselves  ;  but  the  pleasure 
it  feels  ARISING  from  its  own  choice,  and  its  perseverance  therein.  We  love 
many  things  we  have  chosen,  and  purely  because  we  chose  them." 

This  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  we  first  begin  to  prefer  many  things,  now 

)  ceasing  any  longer  to  be  indifferent  with  respect  to  them,  purely  because  we 
^  have  preferred  and  chosen  them  before.  These  things  must  needs  be  spoken 
inconsiderately  by  this  author.  Choice  or  preference  cannot  be  before  itself  in 
the  same  instance,  either  in  the  order  of  time  or  nature :  it  cannot  be  the  founda- 
tion of  itself,  or  the  fruit  or  consequence  of  itself.  The  very  act  of  choosine  one 
thing  rather  than  another,  is  preferring  that  thin^,  and  that  is  setting  a  higher 
value  on  that  thing.  But  that  the  mind  sets  a  higher  value  on  one  thing  than 
another,  is  not,  in  the  first  place,  the  fruit  of  its  setting  a  higher  value  on  that 
thing. 

This  author  says,  p.  36,  "  The  Will  may  be  perfectly  indifferent,  and  yet  the 
W^ill  may  determine  itself  to  choose  one  or  the  other."  And  again,  in  the  same 
page,  "  I  am  entirely  indifferent  to  either ;  and  yet  my  Will  may  determine 
Itself  to  choose."  And  again,  "Which  I  shall  choose  must  be  determined  by 
the  mere  act  of  my  Will."  If  the  choice  is  determined  by  a  mere  act  of  Will, 
then  the  choice  is  determined  by  a  mere  act  of  choice.  And  concerning  this 
matter,  viz.,  that  the  act  of  the  Will  itself  is  determined  by  an  act  of  choice, 
this  writer  is  express,  in  page  72.  Speaking  of  the  case,  where  there  is  no 
superior  fitness  in  objects  presented,  he  has  these  words  :  "  There  it  must  act  by 
its  own  CHOICE,  and  determine  itself  as  it  pleases."  Where  it  is  supposed  that 
the  very  determination,  which  is  the  ground  and  spring  of  the  Will's  act,  is  an 
act  of  choice  and  pleasure,  wherein  one  act  is  more  agreeable  and  the  mind 
better  pleased  in  it  than  another  ;  and  this  preference  and  superior  pleasedness 
is  the  ground  of  all  it  does  in  the  case.  And  if  so,  the  mmd  is  not  indifferen. 
when  it  determines  itself,  but  had  rather  do  one  thing  than  another,  had  rather 
determine  itself  one  way  than  another.  And  therefore  the  XVill  does  not  act  at  all 
in  indifference  ;  not  so  much  as  in  the  first  step  it  takes,  or  the  first  rise  and 
beginning  of  its  acting.  If  it  be  possible  for  the  understandm^  to  act  in  indif- 
ference, yet  to  be  sure  the  Will  never  does ;  because  the  Will's  beginning  to  act 
is  the  very  same  thing  as  its  beginning  to  choose  or  prefer.  And  if  in  the  very 
first  act  of  the  Will,  the  mind  prefers  something,  then  the  idea  of  that  thing 
preferred,  does  at  that  time  preponderate,  or  prevail  in  the  mind  ;  or,  which  13 
the  same  thing,  the  idea  of  it  has  a  prevailing  influence  on  the  Will.  So  that 
this  wholly  destroys  the  thing  supposed,  viz.,  that  the  mind  can,  by  a  sove- 
reign power,  choose  one  of  two  or  more  things,  which  in  the  view  of  the  mind 
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•re,  m  every  respect,  perfectly  equal,  one  of  which  does  not  at  all  preponderate, 
nor  has  any  prevailing  influence  on  the  mind  above  another. 

So  that  this  author,  in  his  grand  argument  for  tl^e  ability  of  the  Will  to 
choose  one  of  two  or  more  things,  concerning  which  it  is  perfectly  indifferent, 
does  at  the  same  time,  in  effect,  deny  the  thmg  he  supposes,  and  allows  and 
asserts  the  point  he  endeavors  to  overthrow  ;  even  that  the  Will,  in  choosing, 
is  subject  to  no  prevailing  influence  of  the  idea,  or  view  of  the  thing  chosen. 
And  indeed  it  is  impossible  to  offer  this  argument  without  overthrowing  it ;  the 
diing  supposed  in  it  being  inconsistent  with  itself,  and  that  which  denies  itself* 
To  suppose  the  Will  to  act  at  all  in  a  state  of  perfect  indifference,  either  to 
determine  itself,  or  to  do  any  thing  else,  is  to  assert  that  the  mind  chooses  without 
choosing.  To  say  that  when  it  is  indifferent,  it  can  do  as  it  pleases,  is  to  say 
that  it  can  follow  its  pleasure  when  it  has  no  pleasure  to  follow.  And  therefore 
if  there  be  any  difficulty  in  the  instances  of  two  cakes,  two  eggs,  &c.,'  which  are 
exactly  alike,  one  as  good  as  another  ;  concerning  which  this  author  supposes 
the  mind  in  fact  has  a  choice,  and  so  in  effect  supposes  that  it  has  a  preference ; 
it  as  much  concerned  himself  to  solve  the  difficulty,  as  it  does  those  whom  he 
opposes.  For  if  these  instances  prove  any  thing  to  his  purpose,  they  prove  that 
a  man  chooses  without  choice.  And  yet  this  is  not  to  his  purpose  ;  because 
if  this  is  what  he  asserts,  his  own  words  are  as  much  against  him,  and  do  as 
much  contradict  him,  as  the  words  of  those  he  disputes  agamst  can  do. 

2.  There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  showing,  in  such  instances  as  are  alleged, 
not  only  that  it  must  needs  be  so,  that  the  mind  must  be  influenced  in  its  choice, 
by  something  that  has  a  preponderating  influence  upon  it,  but  also  how  it  is  so. 
A  little  attention  to  our  own  experience,  and  a  distinct  consideration  of  the  acts 
of  oi'j  own  minds,  in  such  cases,  will  be  sufficient  to  clear  up  the  matter. 

Thus,  supposing  I  have  a  chess-board  before  me ;  and  because  I  am  required 
by  a  superior,  or  desired  by  a  friend,  or  to  make  some  experiment  concerning 
my  own  ability  and  liberty,  or  on  some  other  consideration,  I  am  determined  to 
touch  some  one  of  the  spots  or  squares  on  the  board  with  my  finger  ;  not  ^being 
limited  or  directed  in  the  first  proposal,  or  my  own  first  purpose,  which  is  general, 
to  any  one  in  particular  ;  and  there  being  nothing  in  the  squares,  in  themselves 
considered,  that  recommends  any  one  of  all  the  sixtj'-four,  more  than  another  : 
m  this  case,  my  mind  determines  to  give  itself  up  to  what  is  vulgarly  called 
accidenty*  by  determining  to  touch  thatsquare  which  happens  to  be  most  in  view, 
which  my  eye  is  especially  upon  at  that  moment,  or  which  happens  to  be  then 
most  in  my  mind,  or  which  I  shall  be  directed  to  by  some  other  such  like  accident 
— Here  are  several  steps  of  the  mind's  proceeding  (though  all  may  be  done  as 
it  were  in  a  moment) ;  the  first  step  is  its  general  determination  that  it  will  touch 
one  of  the  squares.  The  next  step  is  another  general  determination  to  give  itself 
up  to  accident,  in  some  certain  way  ;  as  to  touch  that  which  shall  be  most  in 
the  eye  or  mind  at  that  time,  or  to  some  other  such  like  accident.  The  third 
and  last  step  is  a  particular  determination  to  touch  a  certain  individual  spot, 
even  that  square,  which,  by  that  sort  of  accident  the  mind  has  pitched  upon,  has 
actually  offered  itself  beyond  others.  Now  it  is  apparent  that  in  none  of  these 
several  steps  does  the  mind  proceed  in  absolute  indiffi?rence,  but  in  each  of  them 
is  influenced  by  a  preponderating  inducement.  So  it  is  in  the  first  step  ;  the 
mind's  general  determination  to  touch  one  of  the  sixty-four  spots  :  the  mind  if 

•  I  have  elsewhere  observed  what  that  is  which  is  vulgarly  called  accident  ;  that  it  is  nothing  akin  to  ,'- 
th«  Arminian  metaphysical  notion  of  cmlingence,  somethini;  not  connected  with  any  thing  foregoing  :  but ' 
thftt  it  is  something  that  comes  to  p»s8  in  the  course  of  things,  in  jome  affair  that  men  are  concerned  iii«  y 
tBiSHMeett,  and  not  owing  to  their  design. 
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not  absolutely  indifferent  whether  it  does  so  or  no ;  it  is  inv?uced  to  it,  for  the  sake 
of  making  some  experiment,  or  by  the  desire  of  a  friend,  or  some  other  motive 
that  prevails.  So  it  is  in  the  second  step,  the  mind's  determining  to  give  itself 
up  to  accident,  by  touching  that  which  shall  be  most  in  the  eye,  or  the  ide^  of 
which  shall  be  most  prevalent  in  the  mind,  &c.  The  mind  is  not  absolutely 
indifferent  whether  it  proceeds  by  this  rule  or  no  ;  but  chooses  it  because  it  ap- 
pears at  that  time  a  convenient  and  requisite  expedient  in  order  to  fulfil  the 
general  purpose  aforesaid.  And  so  it  is  in  the  third  and  last  step,  it  is  determin- 
mg  to  touch  that  individual  spot  which  actually  does  prevail  in  the  mind's  view* 
The  mind  is  not  indifferent  concerning  this  ;  but  is  influenced  by  a  prevailing 
inducement  and  reason  ;  which  is,  that  this  is  a  prosecution  of  the  preceding 
determination,  which  appeared  requisite,  and  was  fixed  before  in  the  second  step. 
Accident  will  ever  serve  a  man,  without  hindering  him  a  moment,  in  such  a 
case.  It  will  always  be  so  among  a  number  of  objects  in  view,  one  will  prevail 
in  the  eye,  or  in  idea  beyond  others.  When  we  have  our  eyes  open  in  the  clear 
sunshine,  many  objects  strike  the  eye  at  once,  and  innumerable  images  may  be 
at  once  painted  in  it  by  the  rays  of  light ;  but  the  attention  of  the  mind  is  not 
equal  to  several  of  them  at  once ;  or  if  it  be,  it  does  not  continue  so  for  any  time. 
/  And  so  it  is  with  respect  to  the  ideas  of  the  mind  in  general :  several  ideas  are 
i  not  in  equal  strength  in  the  mind's  view  and  notice  at  once  ;  or  at  least,  da 
not  remain  so  for  any  sensible  continuance.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  more 
f  constantly  varying,  than  the  ideas  of  the  mind  :  they  do  not  remain  precisely 
{  in  the  same  state  tor  the  least  perceivable  space  of  time  ;  as  is  evident  by  this, 
that  all  perceivable  time  is  judged  and  perceived  by  the  mind  only  by  the  suc- 
cession or  tlie  successive  changes  of  its  own  ideas  :  therefore  while  the  views  or 
perceptions  of  the  mind  remain  precisely  in  the  same  state,  there  is  no  perceivable 
space  or  length  of  time,  because  no  sensible  succession. 

As  the  acts  of  the  Will,  in  each  step  of  the  forementioned  procedure,  do  not 

come  to  pass  without  a  particular  cause,  every  act  is  owmg  to  a  prevailing  in- 

duccriient ;  so  the  accident,  as  I  have  called  it,  or  that  which  happens  in  the 

unsearchable  course  of  things,  to  which  the  mind  yields  itself,  and  by  which  it  is 

guided,  is  not  any  thing  that  comes  to  pass  without  a  cause  ;  and  the  mind,  in 

y  determining  to  be  ^ided  by  it,  is  not  determined  by  something  that  has  no  cause  ; 

any  more  than  if  it  determined  to  be  guided  by  a  lot,  or  the  casting  of  a  die. 

y  For  though  the  die's  falling  in  such  a  manner  be  accidental  to  him  that  casts  it, 

yet  none  will  suppose  that  there  is  no  cause  why  it  falls  as  it  does.     The  invol- 

Tuntary  changes  in  the  succession  of  our  ideas,  though  the  causes  may  not  be 

observed,  have  as  much  a  cause,  as  the  changeable  motions  of  the  motes  that 

float  in  the  air,  or  the  continual,  infinitely  various,  successive  changes  of  the 

unevennesses  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

There  are  two  things  especially,  which  are  probably  the  occasions  of  confu- 
/  sion  in  the  minds  of  those  who  insist  upon  it,  that  the  Will  acts  in  a  proper 
I  indifference,  and  without  being  moved  by  any  inducement,  in  its  determmation 
in  such  cases  as  have  been  mentioned. 

1.  They  seem  to  mistake  the  point  in  question,  or  at  least  not  to  keep  it 
distinctly  in  view.  The  question  they  dispute  about,  is,  Whether  the  mind  be 
indifferent  about  the  object^  presented,  one  of  which  is  to  be  taken,  touched, 
pointed  to,  &c,  as  two  eggs,  two  cakes,  which  appear  equally  good.  Wliereas 
the  question  to  be  considered,  is.  Whether  the  person  be  indifferent  with  respect 
to  his  own  actions  ;  whether  he  does  not,  on  some  consideration  or  other,  prefer 
one  act  with  respect  to  these  objects  before  another.  The  mind  in  its  determi- 
jaation  and  choice,  in  these  cases,  is  not  most  immediately  and  directly  conversant 
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about  the  objects  presented  ;  but  the  acts  to  be  done  concernmg  these  objecta. 
The  objects  may  appear  equal,  and  the  mind  may  never  properly  make  any 
choice  between  them  :  but  the  next  act  of  the  Will  being  about  the  external 
actions  to  be  performed,  taking,  touching,  &c.,  these  may  not  appear  equal,  and 
one*action  may  properly  be  chosen  before  another.  In  each  step  of  the  mind's 
progress,  the  determination  is  not  about  the  objects,  unless  indirectly  and  improp- 
erly, but  about  the  actions,  which  it  chooses  for  other  reasons  than  any  preference 
of  the  objects,  and  for  reasons  not  taken  at  all  from  the  objects. 

There  is  no  necessity  of  supposing,  that  the  mind  does  ever  properly  choose 
one  of  the  objects  before  another ;  either  before  it  has  taken,  or  afterwards. 
Indeed  the  man  chooses  to  take  or  touch  one  rather  than  another ;  but  not 
because  it  chooses  the  thing  taken,  or  touched  ;  but  from  foreign  considerations. 
The  case  may  be  so,  that  of  two  things  oflFered,  a  man  may,  for  certain  reasons, 
choose  and  prefer  the  taking  of  that  which  he  undervalues,  and  choose  to 
neglect  to  take  that  which  his  mind  prefers.  In  such  a  case,  choosing  the 
thing  taken,  and  choosing  to  take,  are  diverse ;  and  so  they  are  in  a  case  where 
die  things  presented  are  equal  in  the  mind's  esteem,  and  neither  of  them 
preferred.  All  that  fact  makes  evident,  is,  that  the  mind  chooses  one  action 
rather  than  another.  And  therefore  the  arguments  which  they  bring,  in  order 
to  be  to  their  purpose,  ought  to  be  to  prove  that  the  mind  chooses  ihe  action  in 
perfect  indifference,  with  respect  to  tiiat  action ;  and  not  to  prove  that  the 
mind  chooses  the  action  in  perfect  indifference  with  respect  to  the  object ;  which 
is  very  possible,  and  yet  the  Will  not  act  without  prevalent  inducement,  and 
proper  preponderation. 

2.  Another  reason  of  confusion  and  difficulty  in  this  matter,  seems  to  be, 
not  distinguishing  between  a  general  indifference,  or  an  indifference  with  respect 
to  what  is  to  be  done  in  a  more  distant  and  general  view  of  it,  and  a  particular 
indifference,  or  an  indifference  with  respect  to  the  next  inamediate  act,  viewed 
with  its  particular  and  present  circumstances.  A  man  may  be  perfectly  indif- 
ferent with  respect  to  his  own  actions,  in  the  former  respect ;  and  yet  not  in  the 
latter.  Thus,  in  the  foregoing  instance  of  touching  one  of  the  squares  of  a 
chessboard ;  when  it  is  first  proposed  that  I  should  touch  one  of  them,  I  may 
be  perfectly  indifferent  which  I  touch ;  because  as  yet  I  view  the  matter 
remotely  and  generally,  being  but  in  the  first  step  of  the  mind's  progress  in  the 
affair.  But  yet,  when  I  am  actually  come  to  the  last  step,  and  the  very  next 
thing  to  be  determined  is  which  is  to  be  touched,  having  already  determined  /\ 
that  I  will  touch  that  which  happens  to  be  most  in  my  eye  or  mind,  and  my 
mind  being  now  fixed  on  a  particular  one,  the  act  of  touching  that,  considered 
thus  immediately,  and  in  these  particular  present  circumstances,  is  not  what  my 
mind  is  absolutely  indifferent  about 


SECTION  VII. 

Concerning  ihe  notion  of  Liberty  of  Will,  consisting  in  Indifference. 

What  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  section,  has  a  tendency  in  some 
measure  to  evince  the  absurdity  of  the  opinion  of  such  as  place  Liberty  in 
Indifference,  or  in  that  equilibrium  whereby  the  Will  is  without  all  antecedent 
determination  or  biaa^  and  leP  h:*iierto  free  from  any  prepossessing  inclination 
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to  one  si4e  or  the  other ;  that  so  the  determination  of  the  Will  to  either  side 
may  be  entirely  from  itself,  and  that  it  may  be  owing  only  to  its  own  power, 
and  that  sovereignty  which  it  has  over  itself,  that  it  goes  this  way  rather  than 

But  inasmuch  as  this  has  been  of  such  long  standing,  and  Has  been  so 
generally  received,  and  so  much  insisted  on  by  PdagianSy  SemipelagianSy  JesuUsy 
oocinianSy  Jirminians  and  others,  it  may  deserve  a  more  full  consideration* 
And  therefore  I  shall  now  proceed  to  a  more  particular  and  thorough  inquiry 
into  this  notion. 

Now,  lest  some  should  suppose  that  I  do  not  understand  those  that  place 
Liberty  in  Indifference,  or  should  charge  me  with  nusrepresenting  their  opinion, 
I  would  signify,  that  I  am  sensible,  there  are  some,  who,  when  &ey  talk  of  the 
liberty  of  the  Will  as  consisting  in  Indifference,  express  themiselves  as  though 
they  would  not  be  understood  of  the  IndiflFerence  of  the  inclination  or  tendency 
of  the  Will,  but  of,  I  know  not  what.  Indifference  of  the  soul's  power  of  wilhng  ; 
jl^  or  that  the  Will,  with  respect  to  its  power  pr  ability  to  choose,  is  indifferent, 
^  can  go  either  way  indifferently,  either  to  the  right  hand  or  left,  either  act  or 
forbear  to  act,  one  as  well  as  the  other.  However,  this  seems  to  be  a  refining 
only  of  some  particular  writers,  and  newly  invented,  and  which  will  by  no 
means  consist  with  the  manner  of  expression  used  by  the  defenders  of  Liberty 
of  Indifference  in  general.  And  I  wish  such  refiners  would  thoroughly  consider, 
whether  they  distinctly  know  their  own  meaning,  when  they  make  a  distmction 
between  Indifference  of  the  soul  as  to  its  power  or  ability  of  willing  or  choosing, 
and  the  soul's  Indifference  as  to  the  preference  or  choice  itself ;  and  whether 
they  do  not  deceive  themselves  in  imagining  that  they  have  any  distinct  mean- 
ing. The  Indifference  of  the  soul  as  to  its  ability  or  power  to  Will,  must  be 
the  same  thin^  as  the  Indifference  of  the  state  of  the  power  or  faculty  of  the 
Will,  or  the  Indifference  of  the  state  which  the  soul  itself,  which  has  that  power 
or  faculty,  hitherto  remains  in,  as  to  the  exercise  of  that  power,  in  the  choice 
it  shall  by  and  by  make. 

But  not  to  insist  any  longer  on  the  abstniseness  and  inexplicableness  of  this 

listinction ;  let  what  will  be  supposed  concerning  the  meaning  of  those  that 

make  use  of  it,  thus  much  must  at  least  be  intended  by  Arminians  when  they 

talk  of  Indifference  as  essential  to  Liberty  of  Will,  if  they  intend  any  thing,  in 

any  respect  to  their  purpose,  tnz.,  that  it  is  such  an  Indifference  as  leaves  the 

^"^Will  not  determined  already ;  but  free  from,  and  vacant  of  predetermination,  so 

[ ;;  *  far,  that  there  may  be  room  for  the  exercise  of  the  self-determining  poioer  of 

•'•the  Will ;  and  that  the  Will's  freedom  consists  in,  or  depends  upon  this  vacancy 

and  opportunity  that  is  lefl  for  the  Will  itself  to  be  the  determiner  of  the  act 

that  is  to  be  the  free  act. 

And  here  I  would  observe  in  the  first  place,  that  to  make  out  this  scheme 
of  liberty,  the  Indifference  must  be  perject  and  absolute  ;  there  must  be  a  per- 

♦  Dr.  Whitby,  and  some  other  Armhuana^  make  a  distinction  of  different  kinds  of  freedom ;  one  of 
?od,  and  pcrfcct  spirits  al)ove  ;  another  of  persons  in  a  slate  of  trial.  The  former  Dr.  "Whiilry  allows  to 
onsist  with  necessity ;  the  latter  he  holds  to  be  without  necessity  :  and  this  latter  he  supposes  to  be 
equisite  to  our  being  the  subjects  of  praise  or  dispraise,  rewards  or  punishments,  precepts  and  prohibi- 
'ions,  promises  and  threats,  exhortations  and  dehortations,  and  a  covenant  treaty.  And  to  this  freedom 
te  supposes  Indiferenee  to  be  requisite.  In  his  Discourse  on  the  five  Points,  p.  299,  300,  he  says,  "  It  is 
« (reednm  (speakmg  of  a  freedom  not  only  from  coaction,  but  from  necessity)  requisite,  as  we  conceive, 
to  render  us  capable  c^trial  or  probation,  and  to  render  our  actions  worthy  of  praise  or  dispraise,  and  out 
peraons  of  rewards  or  punishments.**  And  in  the  next  page,  speaking  of  the  same  matter,  be  says, 
**  Excellent  to  this  purpose,  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Thomdike  :  We  sau  not  thai  Indifference  is  requisite  toali 
jfntdom,  Intt  to  the  freedom  of  man  t^ne  in  this  state  of  travail  and  proficienee :  the  ground  of  whtch  is  GoCPg 
tmderofa  treaty^  and  conditions  of  peace  and  reconcilement  to  fallen  man^  logger  viilh  those  pncspia  andfl^ 
kibitions,  those pt9mises  and  threats f  those  exhortations  and  dehortatUtms^  it  is  enforced  with.** 
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tcct  fireedon:!  from  all  antecedent  preponderation  or  inclination.  Becaustj  if  the 
Will  be  already  inclined,  before  it  exerts  its  own  sovereign  power  on  itself,  then 
its  inclination  is  not  wholly  owing  to  itself :  if  when  two  opposites  are  proposed 
to  the  soul  for  its  choice,  the  proposal  does  not  find  the  soul  wholly  in  a  statf 
of  Indifference,  then  it  is  not  Ibund  in  a  state  of  Liberhr  for  mere  self-deter 
mination. — ^The  least  degree  of  antecedent  bias  must  be  mconsistent  with  their 
notion  of  Liberty.  For  so  long  as  prior  inclination  possesses  the  Will,  and  is 
not  removed,  it  binds  the  Will,  so  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  the  Will 
should  act  or  choose  contrary  to  a  remaining  prevaihng  inclination  of  the  WilL 
To  suppose  otherwise,  would  be  the  same  tmng  as  to  suppose,  that  the  Will  is  j 

inclined  contrary  to  its  present  prevailing  inchnation,  or  contrary  to^  what  it  is^  ^^\  ^ 
inclined  to.     That  which  the  Will  chooses  and  prefers,  that,  all  things  coi&^v-    ^ 
sidered,  it  preponderates  and  inclines  to.     It  is  equally  impossible  for  the  Will  ^'    \ 
to  choose  contrary  to  its  own  remaining  and  present  preponderating  inclination,     •'  * 
as  it  is  to  prefer  contrary  to  its  own  present  preference,  or  choose  contrary  to  its        \^  \ 
own  present  choice.     The  Will,  therefore,  so  long  as  it  is  under  the  influence  ^^      [ 
of  an  old  preponderating  inclination,  is  not  at  Liberty  for  a  new  free  act,  or^  \^'^ 
any  act  that  shall  now  be  an  act  of  self-determmation.     The  act  which  is  a    < . .  >^i 
self-determined  free  act,  must  be  an  act  which  the  W^ill  determines  in  the  pos-  /         /< 
session  and  use  of  such  a-  Liberty,  as  consists  in  a  freedom  from  every  thing  ^   ;  _. 
which,  if  it  were  there,  would  make  it  impossible  that  the  Will,  at  that  time,    ' ". 
should  be  otherwise  than  that  way  to  which  it  tends.  ;,^  ia  '^  - 

If  any  one  should  say,  there  is  no  need  that  the  Indifference  should  be        ' 
perfect;  but  although  h  former  inclination  and  preference  still  remain,  yet,  if  it  . 
be  not  very  strong  and  violent,  possibly  the  strength  of  the  Will  may  oppose     ^^  ' 
and  overcome  it : — this  is  grossly  absurd  ;  for  the  strength  of  the  Will,  let  it  be 
ever  so  great,  does  not  enable  it  to  act  one  way,  and  not  the  contrary  w^ay, 
both  at  the  same  time.     It  gives  it  no  such  sovereignty  and  command,  es  to        y 
cause  itself  to  prefer  and  not  to  prefer  at  the  same  time,  or  to  choose  contrary    .  r  V  i^ 
to  its  own  present  choice.  p-«H  ^ »   .*    i  v(  w  *    «     r^-'  ♦  ^  ^^        >» 

Therefore,  if  there  be  the  least  degree  of  antecedent  preponderation  of  the  (P-'-'  '.^ 
Will,  it  must  be  perfectly  abolished,  before  the  Will  can  be  at  liberty  to  de-  ^^y 
tenntne  itself  the  contrary  way.     And  if  the  Will  determines  itself  the  same    ^jr^il'^''' 
way,  it  is  not  a  free  determuiation,  because  the  Will  is  not  wholly  at  Liberty  in    J^  .;\... 
so  doing :  its  determination  is  not  altogether  from  itself,  but  it  was  partly  de- 
termined before,  in  its  prior  inclination ;  and  all  the  freedom  the  Will  exercises  iok 
the  case,  is  in  an  increase  of  inclination  which  it  gives  itself,  over  and  above 
what  it  had  by  the  foregoing  bias ;  so  much  is  from  itself,  and  so  much  is  from 
perfect  Indifference.     For  though  the  Will  had  a  previous  tendency  that  way, 
yet  as  to  that  additional  degree  of  inclination,  it  had  no  tendency.     Therefore 
the  previous  tendency  is  of  no  consideration,  with  respect  to  the  act  wherein 
the  Will  is  free.     So  that  it  comes  to  the  same  thing  which  was  said  at  first, ' 
that  as  to  the  act  of  the  Will,  wherein  the  Will  is  free,  there  must  be  perfect 
Indifference^  or  equilibrium. 

To  illustrate  this;  if  we  should  suppose  a  sovereign,  self-moving  power  in 
a  natural  body,  but  that  the  body  is  in  motion  already,  by  an  antecedent  bias  ; 
for  instance,  gravitation  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  and  has  one  degree 
of  motion  already,  by  virtue  of  that  previous  tendency ;  but  by  its  self-moving 
power  it  adds  one  degree  more  to  its  motion,  and  moves  so  much  more  swiftly 
towards  the  centre  of  the  earth  than  it  Avould  do  by  its  gravity  only :  it  is 
evident,  that  all  that  is  owing  to  a  self-moving  power  in  this  case,  is  the  ad- 
ditional degree  of  motion ;  and  that  the  other  degree  of  motion  which  it  had 
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troin  gravity,  is  of  no  consideration  in  the  case,  does  not  help  the  effect  of  the 
free  self-moving  power  in  the  least ;  the  effect  is  just  the  sajne,  as  if  the  iKxly 
had  received  from  itself  one  degree  of  motion  from  a  state  of  perfect  rest  So 
if  we  should  suppose  a  self-moving  power  given  to  the  scale  of  a  balance,  which 
has  a  weight  of  one  degree  beyond  the  opposite  scale ;  and  we  ascribe  to  it  an 
ability  to  add  to  itself  another  degree  of  force  the  same  way,  by  its  self-mo\ing 
power  ;  this  is  just  the  same  thing  as  to  ascribe  to  it  a  power  to  give  itself  one 
degree  of  preponderation  from  a  perfect  equilibrium ;  and  so  much  power  as 
the  scale  has  to  give  itself  an  overbalance  from  a  perfect  equipoise,  so  much  self- 
moving  self-preponderating  power  it  has,  and  no  more.  So  that  its  free  power 
this  way  is  always  to  be  measured  from  perfect  equiUbrium. 

I  need  say  no  more  to  prove,  that  if  Indifference  be  essential  to  Liberty,  it 
must  be  perfect  Indifference ;  and  that  so  far  as  the  Will  is  destitute  of  this, 
so  far  it  is  destitute  of  that  freedom  by  which  it  is  its  own  master,  and  hi  a 
capacity  of  being  its  ow^n  determiner,  without  beinff  in  the  least  passive,  or 
subject  to  the  power  and  sway  of  sometliing  else,  m  its  motions  and  deter- 
minations. 

Having  observed  these  things,  let  us  now  try  whether  this  notion  of  the 
Liberty  of  Will  consisting  in  Indifference  and  equilibrium,  and  the  Will's  self- 
determination  in  such  a  state  be  not  absurd  and  inconsistent 

And  here  I  would  lay  down  this  as  an  axiom  of  imdoubted  truth ;  that  every 
free  act  is  done  in  a  state  of  freedom,  and  not  after  such  a  state.  If  an  act  of 
the  Will  be  an  act  wherein  the  soul  is  free,  it  must  be  exerted  in  a  state  of 
freedom,  and  in  tlie  time  of  freedom.  It  will  not  suffidfe,  that  the  act  immedi- 
ately follows  a  state  of  Liberty ;  but  Liberty  must  yet  continue,  and  coexist 
with  the  act ;  the  soul  remaining  in  possession  of  Liberty.  Because  that  is  the 
notion  of  a  free  act  of  the  soul,  even  an  act  wherein  the  soul  uses  or  exerciser 
Libei-ty.  But  if  the  soul  is  not,  in  the  very  time  of  the  act,  in  the  possession  ol 
Liberty,  it  cannot  at  that  time  be  ui  the  use  of  it 

Now  the  question  is,  whether  ever  the  soul  of  man  puts  forth  an  act  of 
Will,  while  it  yet  remains  in  a  state  of  Liberty,  in  that  notion  of  a  state  of 
Liberty,  viz.,  as  implying  a  state  of  Indifference,  or  whether  the  soul  ever  exerts 
an  act  of  choice  or  preference,  while  at  that  very  time  the  Will  is  in  a  perfect 
equilibrium,  not  inclining  one  way  more  than  another.  The  very  putting  of 
the  question  is  sufficient  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  affirmative  answer ;  for 
how  ridiculous  would  it  be  for  any  body  to  insist,  that  the  soul  chooses  one  thing 
before  another,  when  at  the  very  same  instant  it  is  perfectly  indifferent  with 
respect  to  each  This  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  the  soul  prefers  one 
\3^thing  to  another,  at  the  very  same  time  that  it  has  no  preference.  Choice  and 
^  preference  can  no  more  be  in  a  state  of  Indifference,  than  motion  can  be  in  a 
state  of  rest,  or  than  the  preponderation  of  the  scale  of  a  balance  can  be  in  a  state 
•of  equilibrium.  Motion  may  be  the  next  moment  after  rest ;  but  cannot  co- 
exist with  it,  in  any,  even  the  least  part  of  it  So  choice  may  be  immediately 
after  a  state  of  Indifference,  but  has  no  coexistence  with  it ;  even  the  very 
beginning  of  it  is  not  in  a  state  of  Indifference.  And  therefore  if  this  be 
Liberty,  no  act  of  the  W^ill,  in  any  degree,  is  ever  performed  in  a  state  of 
Liberty,  or  in  the  time  of  Liberty.  Vohtion  and  Liberty  are  so  far  from  agree- 
ing together,  and  being  essential  one  to  another,  that  they  are  contrary  one 
to  another,  and  one  excludes  and  destroys  the  other,  as  much  as  motion 
and  rest,  light  and  darkness,  or  life  and  death.  So  that  the  Will  does  not 
so  much  as  begin  to  act  in  the  time  of  such  Liberty ;  freedom  is  perfectly 
at  an  end,  and  has  ceased  to  be,  at  the  first  moment  of  action  /  and  therefore 
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liberty  cannot  reach  the  action,  to  affect,  or  qualify  it,  or  give  it  a  denom- 
ination, or  any  part  of  it,  any  more  than  if  it  had  ceased  to  be  twenty  years 
before  the  action  began.  The  moment  that  Liberty  ceases  to  be,  it  ceases 
to  be  a  qualification  of  any  thing.  If  light  and  darkness  succeed  one  another 
instantaneously,  light  qualifies  nothing  after  it  is  gone  out,  to  make  any 
thing  lightsome  or  bright,  any  more  at  the  first  moment  of  perfect  darkness, 
than  months  or  years  after.  Life  denominates  nothing  vital  at  the  first  moment 
of  perfect  death.  So  freedom,  if  it  consists  in,  or  implies  Indifference,  can 
doiominate  nothing  fi-ee,  at  the  first  moment  of  preference  or  preponderation. 
Therefore  it  it  is  manifest,  that  no  Liberty  of  which  the  soul  is  possessed,  or 
ever  uses,  in  any  of  its  acts  of  volition,  consists  in  Indifference ;  and  that  the 
opinion  of  such  as  suppose,  that  Indifference  belongs  to  the  very  essence  of 
Liberty,  is  in  the  highest  degree  absurd  and  contradictory. 

If  any  one  should  imagine,  that  this  manner  of  arguing  is  nothing  but  trick 
and  delusion ;  and  to  evade  the  reasoning,  should  say,  that  the  thing  wherein 
the  Will  exercises  its  Liberty,  is  not  in  the  act  of  choice  or  preponderation  itself, 
but  in  determining  itself  to  a  certam  choice  or  preference ;  that  the  act  of  the 
Will  wherein  it  is  free,  and  uses  its  own  sovereignty,  consists  in  its  causing  or 
determining  the  change  or  transition  from  a  state  of  Indifference  to  a  certain 
preference,  or  determming  to  give  a  certain  turn  to  the  balance,  which  has 
mtherto  been  even ;  and  tnat  this  act  the  Will  exerts  in  a  state  of  Liberty,  or 
while  the  Will  yet  remains  in  equilibrium,  and  perfect  master  of  itself. — I  say, 
if  any  one  chooses  to, express  his  notion  of  Liberty  after  this,  or  some  such 
manner,  let  us  see  if  he  can  make  out  his  matters  any  better  than  before. 

What  is  asserted  is,  that  the  Will,  while  it  yet  remains  in  perfect  equilibri- 
um, without  preference,  determines  to  change  itself  from  that  state,  and  excite 
in  itself  a  certain  choice  or  preference.  Now  let  us  see  whether  this  does  not 
come  to  the  same  absurdity  we  had  before.  If  it  be  so,  that  the  Will,  while  it 
yet  remains  perfectly  indifferent,  determines  to  put  itself  out  of  that  state,  and 
give  itself  a  certain  preponderation ;  then  I  would  inquire,  whether  the  soul  does 
not  determine  this  of  choice ;  or  whether  the  Will's  coming  to  a  determination  to 
do  so,  be  not  the  same  thing  as  the  soul's  coming  to  a  choice  to  do  so.  If  the 
»ul  does  not  determme  this  of  choice,  or  in  the  exercise  of  choice,  then  it  does 
not  determine  it  voluntarily.  And  if  the  soul  does  not  determine  it  voluntarily, 
or  of  its  own  Will,  then  in  what  sense  does  its  Will  determine  it  ?  And  if  the 
Will  does  not  determine  it,  then  how  is  the  Liberty  of  the  Will  exercised  in  the 
determination  ?  What  sort  of  Liberty  is  exercised  by  the  soul  in  those  deter- 
minations, wherein  there  is  no  exercise  of  choice,  which  are  not  voluntary,  and 
wherein  the  Will  is  not  concerned  ? — But  if  it  be  allowed,  that  this  determma- 
tion  is  an  act  of  choice,  and  it  be  insisted  on,  that  the  soul,  while  it  yet  remains 
b  a  state  of  perfect  Indifference,  chooses  to  put  itself  out  of  that  state,  and  to 
tam  itself  one  way ;  then  the  soul  is  already  come  to  a  choice,  and  chooses 
that  way.  And  so  we  have  the  very  same  absurdity  which  we  had  before. 
Here  is  the  soul  in  a  state  of  choice,  and  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  both  at  the 
same  time :  the  soul  already  choosing  one  way,  while  it  remains  in  a  state  of 
perfect  Indifference,  and  has  no  choice  of  one  way  more  than  the  other. — And 
mdeed  this  manner  of  talking,  though  it  may  a  little  hide  the  absurdity  in  the 
obscurity  of  expression,  is  more  nonsensical,  and  increases  the  inconsistence. 
To  say,  the  free  act  of  the  Will,  or  the  act  which  the  Will  exerts  in  a  state  of 
freedom  and  Indifference,  does  not  imply  preference  in  it,  but  is  what  the  Will 
does  in  order  to  causing  or  producing  a  preference,  is  as  much  as  to  say,  the 
soul  chooses  (for  to  Will  and  to  choose  are  the  same  thing)  without  choice,  and 
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prefers  without  preference  in  order  to  cause  or  produce  the  beginning  of  a 
preference,  or  the  first  choice.  And  that  is,  that  the  first  choice  is  exerted 
without  choice,  in  order  to  produce  itself. 

If  any,  to  evade  these  things,  should  own,  that  a  state  of  Liberty,  and  a 
state  of  Indifference  are  not  the  same  thing,  and  that  the  former  may  be  without 
the  latter ;  but  should  say,  that  Indifference  is  still  essential  to  the  freedom  of 
an  act  of  Will,  in  some  sort,  namely,  as  it  is  necessary  to  go  immediately  before 
it ;  it  being  essential  to  the  freedom  of  an  act  of  Will  that  it  should  directly  and 
immediately  arise  out  of  a  state  of  Indifference  :  still  this  will  not  help  the  cause 
of  Jlrminian  Liberty,  or  make  it  consistent  with  itself.  For  if  the  act  springs 
immediately  out  of  a  state  of  Indifference,  then  it  does  not  arise  from  antecedent 
choice  or  preference.  But  if  the  act  arises  directly  out  of  a  state  of  Indifference, 
without  any  intervening  choice  to  choose  and  determine  it,  then  the  act  not  being 
determined  by  choice,  is  not  determined  by  the  Will ;  the  mind  exercises  no 
free  choice  in  the  affair,  and  free  choice  and  free  Will  have  no  hand  in  the 
determination  of  the  act  Which  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  their  notion  of 
the  freedom  of  Volition. 

If  any  should  suppose,  that  these  diflSculties  and  absurdities  may  be  avoided, 
by  saying  that  the  Liberty  of  the  mind  consists  in  a  power  to  suspend  the  act 
of  the  Will,  and  so  to  keep  it  in  a  state  of  Indifference,  until  there  has  been 
opportunity  for  consideration ;  and  so  shall  say  that,  however  Indifference  is 
not  essential  to  Liberty  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  mind  must  make  its  choice  in 
a  state  of  Indifference,  which  is  an  inconsistency,  or  that  the  act  of  Will  must 
spring  immediately  out  of  Indifference ;  yet  Indifference  may  be  essential  to  the 
Liberty  of  acts  of  the  Will  in  this  respect,  viz.,  that  Liberty  consists  in  a  Power 
of  the  mind  to  forbear  or  suspend  the  act  of  Volition,  and  keep  the  mind  in  a 
state  of  Indifference  for  the  present,  until  there  has  been  opportunity  for  proper 
deliberation :  I  say,  if  any  one  imagines  that  this  helps  the  matter,  it  is  a  mreat 
mistake  :  it  reconciles  no  inconsistency,  and  relieves  no  difficulty  with"  which  the 
affair  is  attended.^For  here  the  following  things  must  be  observed : 

1.  That  this  svspending  of  Volition,  if  there  be  properly  any  such  thing,  is 
itself  an  act  of  Volition.-  If  the  mind  determines  to  suspend  its  act,  it  deter- 
mines it  voluntarily ;  it  chooses,  on  some  consideration,  to  suspend  it.  And 
this  choice  or  determination,  is  an  act  of  the  Will :  and  indeed  it  is  supposed  to 
be  so  in  the  very  hypothesis ;  for  it  is  supposed  that  the  Liberty  of  the  Will 
consists  in  its  Power  to  do  this,  and  that  its  doing  it  is  the  very  thing  wherein  the 
Will  exercises  its  Liberty.  But  how  can  the  Will  exercise  Liberty  in  it,  if  it 
be  not  an  act  of  the  Will  ?  The  Liberty  of  the  Will  is  not  exercised  in  any 
thing  but  what  the  Will  does. 

2.  This  determining  to  suspend  acting  is  not  only  an  act  of  the  W^ill,  but  it 
is  supposed  to  be  the  only  free  act  of  the  Will ;  because  it  is  said,  that  this  is  the 
thing  wherein  the  Liberty  of  the  Will  consists. — Now  if  this  be  so,  then  this  is 
all  the  act  of  Will  that  we  have  to  consider  in  this  controversy,  about  the  Liberty 
of  Will,  and  in  our  inquiries,  wherein  the  Liberty  of  man  consists.  And  now 
the  forementioned  difficulties  remain  :  the  former  question  returns  upon  us,  viz., 
Wherein  consists  the  freedom  of  the  Will  in  those  acts  wherein  it  is  free  ? 
And  if  this  act  of  determining  a  suspension  be  the  only  act  in  which  the 
Will  is  free,  then  wherein  consists  the  Will's  freedom  with  respect  to  this 
act  of  suspension  ?  Ahd  how  is  Indifference  essential  to  this  act  ?  The 
answer  must  be,  according  to  what  is  supposed  in  the  evasion  under  consideration, 
that  the  Liberty  of  the  Will  in  this  act  of  suspension,  consists  in  a  Power  to 
suspend  even  tins  act,  ^antil  there  has  been  opportunity  for  thorough  deliberation- 
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But  this  \nL  oe  to  pluuge  directly  into  the  grossest  nonsense :  for  it  is  the  act 
of  suspension  itself  that  we  are  speaking  of ;  and  there  is  no  room  for  a  space 
of  deliberation  and  suspension  in  order  to  determine  whether  we  will  suspend  or 
no.  For  that  supposes,  that  even  srjspension  itself  may  be  deferred :  which  is 
absurd  ;  for  the  very  deferring  the  determination  of  suspension  to  consider 
whether  we  will  suspend  or  no,  will  be  actually  suspending.  For  during  the 
space  of  suspension,  to  consider,  whether  to  suspend,  the  act  is  ipso  facto  sus- 
pended. There  is  no  medium  between  suspend'mg  to  act,  and  immediately  acting ; 
and  therefore  no  possibiUty  of  avoiding  either  the  one  or  the  other  one  moment 

And  besides,  this  is  attended  with  ridiculous  absurdity  another  way  :  for 
now  it  is  come  to  that,  that  Liberty  consists  wholly  in  the  mind's  having  Power 
to  suspend  its  determination  whether  to  suspend  or  no  ;  that  there  may  be  time 
for  consideration,  whether  it  be  best  to  suspend.  And  if  Liberty  consists  in  this 
only,  then  this  is  the  Liberty  under  consideration.  We  have  to  inquire  now,  how 
Liberty  with  respect  to  this  act  of  suspending  a  determination  of  suspension, 
consists  in  Indifference,  or  how  Indifference  is  essential  to  it  The  answer,  ao- 
con&ng  to  the  hypothesis  we  are  upon,  must  be,  that  it  consists  in  a  Power  of 
suspending  even  this  last  mentioned  act,  to  have  time  to  consider  whether  to 
suspend  that  And  then  the  same  difficulties  and  inquiries  return  over  again 
with  respect  to  that ;  and  so  on  for  ever.  Which  if  it  would  show  any  thmg, 
would  show  only  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  free  act  It  drives  the  exercise 
of  freedom  back  in  infinitum  ;  and  that  is  to  drive  it  out  of  the  world. 

And  besides  all  this,  there  is  a  delusion,  and  a  latent  gross  contradiction  in 
the  affair  another  way ;  inasmuch  as  in  explaining  how,  or  in  what  respect 
the  Will  is  free  with  regard  to  a  particular  act  of  Volition,  it  is  said  that  its 
Liberty  consists  in  a  Power  to  detenmne  to  suspend  that  act,  which  places  Lib- 
erty not  in  that  act  of  Volition  which  the  inquiry  is  about,  but  altogether  in  another 
antecedent  act  Which  contradicts  the  thing  supposed  in  both  the  question  and 
answer.  The  question  is,  wherein  consists  me  mind's  Liberty  in  any  particular 
act  of  Vohtion  ?  And  the  answer,  in  pretending  to  show  wherein  lies  the  mind's 
Liberty  in  that  act,  in  effect  says,  it  does  not  he  in  that  act,  but  in  another,  viz., 
a  Volition  to  suspend  that  act  And  therefore  the  ans\yer  is  both  contradictory, 
and  altogether  impertment  and  beside  the  purpose.  For  it  does  not  show 
wherein  the  Liberty  of  the  Will  consists  in  the  act  in  question  ;  instead  of  that, 
it  supposes  it  does  not  consist  in  that  act,  but  in  another  distinct  from  it,  even  a 
Volition  to  suspend  that  act,  and  take  time  to  consider  it  And  no  account  is 
pretended  to  be  given  wherein  the  mind  is  free  with  respect  to  that  act,  wherein 
this  answer  supposes  the  Liberty  of  the  mmd  indeed  consists,  viz.,  the  act  of 
suspension,  or  of  determining  the  suspension. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  exceedingly  manifest,  that  the  Liberty  of  the  mind  does 
not  consist  in  Indifference,  and  mat  Indifference  is  not  essential  or  necessary  to 
it,  or  belonging  to  it,  as  the  Arminians  suppose ;  that  opinion  being  full  of 
absurdity  and  self-contradicticm. 


SECTION    VIII. 


Concerning  the  supposed  Liberty^  of  the  Will,  as  opposite  to  all  Necessity. 

It  is  a  thing  chiefly  insisted  on  by  ArminianSy  in  this  controversy,  as  a  thing 
«iost  important  and  essential  in  human  Liberty,  that  voUtions^  or  the  acts  of  the 
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Will,  are  contingent  events  ;  understanding  contingence  as  opposite,  not  only  to 
constraint,  but  to  all  necessity.  Therefore  I  would  particidarly  consider  this 
master.     And, 

1.  I  would  inquire,  whether  there  is,  or  can  be  any  such  thing,  as  a  volition 
which  is  contingent  in  such  a  sense,  as  not  only  to  come  to  pass  without  any 
Necessity  of  constraint  or  coaction,  but  also  without  a  JSTecessity  of  consequence^ 
or  an  infallible  connection  with  any  thing  foregoing. 

2.  Whether,  if  it  were  so,  this  w^ould  at  all  help  the  cause  of  Liberty. 

1.  I  would  consider  w-hether  volition  is  a  thing  that  ever  does,  or  can  come 
to  pass,  in  this  manner,  contingently. 

And  here  it  must  be  remembered,  that  it  has  been  already  shown,  that  nothing 
can  ever  come  to  pass  without  a  cause,  or  reason  why  it  exists  in  this  manner 
rather  than  another  ;  and  the  evidence  of  this  has  been  particularly  applied  to 
the  acts  of  the  Will.  Now  if  this  be  so,  it  will  demonstrably  follow,  that  the 
acts  of  the  Will  are  never  contingent,  or  without  nece^ty  in  the  sense  spoken 
^  ,u  bf ;  inasmuch  as  those  things  which  have  a  cause,  or  reason  of  their  existence, 

.  ^  must  be  connected  with  their  cause.  This  appears  by  the  following  considerations. 
'  1.  For  an  event  to  have  a  cause  and  ground  of  its  existence,  and  yet  not  to 

be  connected  with  its  cause,  is  an  inconsistence.  For  if  the  event  be  not  con- 
nected with  the  cause,  it  is  not  dependent  on  the  cause  ;  its  existence  is  as  it 
were  loose  from  its  hi^nce,  and  may  attend  it  or  may  not ;  it  being  a  mere 
contingence,  whether  it^^^ir?f*s  or  attends  the  influence  of  the  cause,  or  not : 

^  and  that  is  the  same  thing  as  not  to  be  dependent  on  it.  And  to  say  the  event 
is  not  dependent  on  its  cause  is  absurd  :  it  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  it  is  not 
its  cause,  nor  the  event  the  effect  of  it :  for  dependence  on  the  influence  of  a 
cause  is  the  very  notion  of  an  effect.  If  there  be  no  such  relation  between  one 
thing  and  another,  consisting  in  the  connection  and  dependence  of  one  thing  on 
the  influence  of  another,  then  it  is  certain  there  is  no  such  relation  between  them 
as  is  signified  by  the  terms  catise  and  effect.  So  far  as  an  event  is  dependent  on 
a  cause  and  connected  with  it,  so  much  causality  is  there  in  the  case,  and  no 
more.  The  cause  docs,  or  brings  to  pass  no  morein  any  event,  than  it  is  dependent 
on  it.  If  we  say  the  connection  and  dependence  is  not  total,  but  partial,  and 
that  the  effect,  though  it  has  some  connection  and  dependence,  yet  it  is  not  en- 
tirely dependent  on  it ;  that  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  that  not  all  that  is  in 
the  event  is  an  effect  of  that  cause,  but  that  only  a  part  of  it  arises  from  thence, 
and  part  some  other  way.  i 

2.  If  there  are  some  events  which  are  not  necessarily  connected  with  their 
causes,  then  it  wuU  foUcjw,  that  there  are  some  things  which  come  to  pass  without 
any  cause,  contrary  to  the  supposition.  For  if  there  be  any  event  which  was 
not  necessarily  connected  with  the  influence  of  the  cause  under  such  circumstances, 
then  it  was  contingent  whether  it  would  attend  or  follow  the  influence  of  the 
cause,  or  no ;  it  might  have  followed,  and  it  might  not,  when  the  cause  was  the 
same,  its  influence  the  same,  and  under  the  same  circumstances.  And  if  so,  w^hy 
did  it  follow  rather  than  not  follow  ?  There  is  no  cause  or  reason  of  this. 
Therefore  here  is  something  without  any  cause  or  reason  why  it  is,  viz.,  the  fol- 
lowing of  the  effect  on  the  imluence  of  the  cause,  with  which  it  was  not  necessarily 
connected.  If  there  be  not  a  necessary  connection  of  the  effect  on  any  thing 
antecedent,  then  we  may  suppose  that  sometimes  the  event  will  follow  the  cause, 
and  sometimes  not,  when  the  cause  is  the  same,  and  m  every  respect  in  the  same 
state  of  circumstances.  And  what  can  be  the  cause  and  reason  of  this  strange 
phenomenon,  even  this  diversity,  that  in  one  instance,  the  effect  should  follow, 
m  another,  not  ?    It  is  evident  by  the  supposition,  that  this  is  wholly  without 
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any  cause  or  ground.  Here  is  something  in  the  preseni  manner  of  the  existence 
of  things,  and  state  of  the  world  that  is  absolutely  without  a  cause  ;  which  is 
contrary  to  the  supposition,  and  contrary  to  what  has  been  before  demonstratc.'d. 

3.  To  suppose  there  are  some  events  which  have  a  cause  and  ground  of  their 
sxistence,  that  yet  are  not  necessarily  connected  with  their  cause,  which  is  to 
suppose  that  they  have  a  cause  which  is  not  their  cause.  Thus  if  the  effect 
be  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  cause,  with  its  influence  and  influential 
circumstances  ;  tiben,  as  I  observed  before,  it  is  a  thing  possible  and  supposable, 
that  the  cause  may  sometimes  exert  the  same  influence,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, and  yet  the  effect  not  follow.  And  if  this  actually  happens  in  any 
instance,  this  instance  is  a  proof,  in  fact,  that  the  influence  of  the  cause  is  not 
sufficient  to  produce  the  effect  For  if  it  had  been  sufficient,  it  would  have  done 
it.  And  yet,  by  the  supposition,  in  another  instance^  the  same  cause,  with  ^ 
perfectly  the  same  influence,  and  when  all  circumstances  which  have  any  influence, 
were  the  same,  it  ims  followed  with  the  effect  By  which  it  is  manifest,  that 
the  effect  in  this  last  instance  was  not  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  cause, 
but  must  come  to  pass  some  other  way.  For  it  was  proved  before,  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  cause  was  not  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect  And  if  it  was  not 
sufficient  to  produce  it,  then  the  production  of  it  could  not  be  owing  to  that 
influence,  but  must  be  owing  to  something  else,  or  owing  to  noth'mg.  And  if 
the  effect  be  not  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  cause,  then  it  is  not  the  cause, 
which  brings  us  to  the  contradiction  of  a  cause,  and  no  cause,  that  which  is  the 
ground  and  reason  of  the  existence  of  a  thing,  and  at  the  same  time  is  not  the 
ground  and  reason  of  its  existence,  nor  is  suflScient  to  be  so. 

If  the  matter  be  not  already  so  plain  as  to  render  any  further  reasoning  upon 
it  impertinent,  I  would  say,  that  that  which  seems  to  be  the  cause  in  the  sup- 
posed case,  can  be  no  cause  ;  its  power  and  influence  having,  on  a  full  trial, 
proved  hisufficient  to  produce  such  an  effect :  and  if  it  be  not  sufficient  to  produce 
it,  then  it  does  not  produce  it  To  say  otherwise,  is  to  say,  there  is  power  to  do 
that  which  there  is  not  power  to  do.  If  there  be  in  a  cause  sufficient  power 
exerted  and  in  circumstances  sufficient  to  produce  an  effect,  and  so  the  eflect  be 
actually  produced  at  one  time  ;  these  things  all  concurrmg,  will  produce  the 
effect  at  all  times.  And  so  we  may  turn  it  the  other  way  ;  that  which  proves 
not  sufficient  at  one  time,  cannot  be  sufficient  at  another,  with  precisely  the  same 
influential  circumstances.  And  therefore  if  the  effect  follows,  it  is  not  owing 
to  that  cause  ;  unless  the  different  time  be  a  circumstance  which  has  influence  : 
but  that  is  contrary  to  the  supposition  ;  for  it  is  supposed  that  all  circumstances 
that  have  influence,  are  the  same.  And  besides,  this  would  be  to  suppose  the 
time  to  be  the  cause  ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  supposition  of  the  other  thing's 
being  the  cause.  But  if  merely  diversity  of  time  has  no  influence,  then  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  is  as  much  of  an  absurdity  to  say,  the  cause  was  sufficient  to  produce 
the  effect  at  one  time,  and  not  at  another ;  as  to  say,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  produce 
the  effect  at  a  certain  time,  and  yet  not  sufficient  to  produce  the  same  eflect  at 
the  same  time. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  clearly  manifest,  that  every  effect  has  a  necessary  con- 
nection with  its  cause,  or  with  that  which  is  the  true  ground  and  reason  of  its 
existence.  And  therefore  if  there  be  no  event  without  a  cause,  as  was  proved 
before,  then  no  event  whatsoever  is  contingent  in  the  manner,  that  Jirminians 
suppose  the  free  acts  of  the  Will  to  be  contingent 
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SECTION    IX. 


Of  the  Connection  of  the  Acts  of  the  Will  with  the  Dictates  of  the  Understanding 

It  is  manifest,  that  the  acts  of  the  Will  are  none  of  them  contingent  in  such 
a  sense  as  to  be  without  all  necessity,  or  so  as  not  to  be  necessary  with  a  nece»- 
\  sity  of  consequence  and  Connection  ;  because  every  act  of  the  Will  is  some  way 
\Sy  connected  with  the  Understanding,  and  is  as  ti&e  greatest  apparent  good  is,  in 
the  manner  which  has  already  been  explained  ;  namely,  that  the  soul  always 
wills  or  chooses  that  which,  in  the  present  view  of  the  mind,  considered  in  the 
whole  of  that  view,  and  all  that  belongs  to  it,  appears  most  agreeable.  Because, 
as  was  observed  before,  nothing  is  more  evident  than  that,  when  men  act  volun- 
tarily, and  do  what  they  please,  then  they  do  what  appears  most  agreeable  to 
tbem  ;  and  to  say  otherwise,  would  be  as  much  as  to  affirm,  that  men  do  not 
choose  what  appears  to  suit  them  best,  or  what  seems  most  pleasing  to  them  ; 
or  that  they  do  not  choose  what  they  prefer.  Which  brings  the  matter  to  a 
contradiction. 

As  it  is  very  evident  in  itself,  that  the  acts  of  the  Will  have  some  Connec- 
tion with  the  dictates  or  views  of  the  Understanding,  so  this  is  allowed  by  some  of 
the  chief  of  the  Arminian  writers  ;  particularly  by  Dr.  Whitby  and  Dr.  Samuel 
Clark.  Dr.  Turnbull,  though  a  great  enemy  to  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  allows  the 
same  thing.  In  his  Christian  Philosophy,  (p.  196,)  he  with  much  approbation 
cites  another  philosopher,  as  of  the  same  mind,  in  these  words :  "  No  man  (says  an 
excellent  phifosopher)  sets  himself  about  any  thing,  but  upon  some  view  or  other, 
which  serves  him  for  a  reason  for  what  he  does  ;  and  whatsoever  faculties  he 
employs,  the  Understanding,  with  such  light  as  it  has,,  well  or  ill  formed,  con- 
stantly leads ;  and  by  that  light,  true  or  false,  all  her  operative  powers  are  direct- 
Zed.  The  Will  itself,  how  absolute  and  incontrollable  soever  it  may  be  thought, 
yiever  fails  in  its  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  the  Understanding.  Temples  have 
their  sacred  images  ;  and  we  see  what  influence  they  have  always  had  over  a 
great  part  of  mankind  ;  but  in  truth,  the  ideas  and  images  in  men's  minds  are 
the  invisible  powers  that  constantly  govern  them  ;  and  to  these  they  all  pay 
universally  a  ready  submission." 

But  whether  this  be  in  a  just  consistence  with  themselves,  and  their  own 
notions  of  liberty,  I  desire  may  now  be  impartially  considered. 

Dr.  Whitby  plainly  supposes,  that  the  acts  and  determinations  of  the  W^ill 
always  follow  the  Understanding's  apprehension  or  view  of  the  greatest  good  to 
be  obtained,  or  evil  to  be  avoided ;  or,  in  other  woids,  that  the  determinations  ol 
the  Will  constantly  and  infallibly  follow  these  two  things  in  the  Understanding : 
1.  The  degree  of  good  to  be  obtained,  and  evil  to  be  avoided,  proposed  to  the 
Understanding,  and  apprehended,  viewed,  and  taken  notice  of  by  it.  2.  The 
degree  of  the  Understanding's  view,  notice  or  apprehension  of  that  good  or  evil , 
which  is  increased  by  attention  and  consideration.  That  this  is  an  opinion  he 
is  exceeding  peremptory  in  (as  he  is  in  every  opinion  which  he  maintains  in  hi& 
controversy  with  the  Calvinists),  with  disdain  of  the  contrary  opinion  as  absun) 
and  self-contradictory,  will  appear  by  the  following  words  of  his,  in  his  Discourse 
on  the  Five  Points.* 

"  Now,  it  is  certain,  tliat  what  naturally  makes  the  Understanding  to  perceive, 
Ai  evidence  proposed,  and  apprehended,  considered  or  adverted  to  :  for  nothing 
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dse  can  be  requisite  to  make  us  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Again, 
what  makes  the  Will  choose,  is  something  approved  by  the  Understanding ;  and 
consequently  appearing  to  the  soul  as  good. — And  whatsoever  it  refuseth,  is 
something  represented  by  the  Understanding,  and  so  appearing  to  the  Will,  as 
evil.  Whence  all  that  God  requires  of  us  is  and  can  be  only  this ;  to  refuse  the^ 
evil,  and  choose  the  good.  Wherefore,  to  say  that  evidence  proposed,  appro- ' 
hoided  and  considered,  is  not  sufficient  to  make  the  Understanding  approve ;  or  • 
that  the  greatest  good  proposed,  the  greatest  evil  threatened,  when  equally 
believed  and  reflected  on,  is  not  sufficient  to  engage  the  Will  to  choose  the  good 
and  refuse  the  evil,  is  in  effiect  to  say,  that  which  alone  doth  move  the  Wfll  to 
choose  or  to  refuse,  is  not  sufficient  to  engage  it  so  to  do ;  which  being  contradictory 
to  itself,  must  of  necessity  be  false.  Be  it  then  so,  that  we  naturally  have  an 
aversion  to  the  tnitlis  proposed  to  us  in  the  gospel ;  that  only  can  make  us  in- 
disposedf  to  attend  to  them,  but  cannot  hinder  our  conviction,  when  we  do 
apprehend  them,  and  attend  to  them.  Be  it,  that  there  is  also  a  renitency  to  the 
good  we  are  to  choose  ;  that  only  can  indispose  us  to  believe  it  is,  and  to  approve 
it  as  our  chiefest  good.  Be  it,  that  we  are  prone  to  the  evil  that  we.  should 
decline ;  that  only  can  render  it  the  more  difficult  for  us  to  believe  it  is  the  worst 
of  evils.  But  yet,  what  we  do  really  believe  to  be  our  chiefest  good,  will  still 
be  chosen ;  and  what  we  apprehend  to  be  the  worst  of  evils,  will,  whilst  we  do 
continue  under  that  conviction,  be  refused  by  us.  It  therefore  can  be  only 
requisite,  in  order  to  these  ends,  that  the  Good  Spirit  should  so  illuminate  our 
Understandings,  tliat  we,  attending  to,  and  considering  what  lies  before  us,  should 
apprehend,  and  be  convinced  of  our  duty  ;  and  that  the  blessings  of  the  gospel 
should  be  so  propounded  to  us,  as  that  we  may  discern  them  to  be  our  chiefest 
good ;  and  the  miseries  it  threateneth,  so  as  we  may  be  convinced  that  they  are 
the  worst  of  evils  ;  that  we  may  choose  the  one,  and  refuse  the  other." 

Here  let  it  be  observed,  how  plamly  and  peremptorily  it  is  asserted,  that  the 
greatest  good  proposed,  and  the  greatest  evil  threatened,  when  equally  believed 
and  reflected  on,  is  sufficient  to  engage  the  Will  to  choose  the  good  and  refuse 
the  evil,  and  is  that  alone  which  doth  move  the  ^  Vill  to  choose  or  to  refuse ;  and 
that  it  is  6ontradictory  to  itself,  to  suppose  otherwise ;  and  therefore  must  of  neces- 
aty  be  fake  ;  and  then  what  we  do  really  beUeve  to  be  our  chiefest  good,  will 
still  be  chosen,  and  what  we  apprehend  to  be  the  worst  of  evils,  will,  whilst  we 
continue  under  that  conviction,  be  refused  by  us. — Notliing  could  have  been  said 
more  to  the  purpose,  fully  to  signify  and  declare,  that  the  determinations  of  the  W^ill 
must  evermore  foUow  the  illumination,  conviction  and  notice  of  the  Understanding, 
with  regard  to  the  greatest  good  and  evil  proposed,  reckoning  both  the  degree 
of  good  and  evil  understood,  and  the  degree  of  Understanding,  notice  and  con- 
viction of  that  proposed  good  and  evil ;  and  that  it  is  thus  necessarily,  and  can 
be  otherwise  in  no  mstance :  because  it  is  asserted,  that  it  impUes  a  contradiction, 
to  suppose  it  ever  to  be  otherwise. 

I  am  sensible  the  Doctor's  aim  m  these  assertions  is  against  the  Calvinists ; 
to  diow,  in  opposition  to  them,  that  there  is  no  need  of  any  physical « peration  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  on  the  Will,  to  change  and  determine  that  to  a  g  3od  choice, 
but  that  God^s  operation  and  assistance  is  only  moral,  suggesting  ideas  to  the 
Understanding ;  which  he  supposes  to  be  enough,  if  those  ideas  are  attended  to. 
infallibly  to  obtain  the  end.  But  whatever  his  design  was,  nothing  can  more 
directly  and  fully  prove,  that  every  determination  of  the  Will,  in  choosing  and 
refusing,  is  necessary ;  directly  contrary  to  his  own  notion  of  the  liberty  of  the 
VMIL  For  if  the  determination  of  the  Will,  evermore,  in  this  manner,  follows 
iie  light,  conviction  and  view  of  the  Understanding,  concerning  the  greatest 
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good  and  evil,  and  this  be  that  alone  which  moves  the  Will,  and  it  be  a  contra^ 
Action  to  suppose  otherwise  ;  then  it  is  necessarily  so,  the  Will  necessarily 
follows  this  light  or  view  of  the  Understanding,  and  not  only  in  some  of  its  acts,  but 
in  every  act  of  choosing  and  refusing.  So  that  the  Will  does  not  determine  itself 
in  any  one  of  its  own  acts;  but  all  its  acts,  every  act  of  choice  and  refusal  depends 
on,  and  is  necessarily  connected  with  some  antecedent  cause  ;  which  cause  is  not 
the  Will  itself,  nor  any  act  of  its  own,  nor  any  thing  pertadning  to  that  faculty, 
but  something  belonging  to  another  faculty,  whose  acts  gj  before  the  Will,  in 
all  Its  acts,  and  govern  and  determine  them- 

Here,  if  it  should  be  repUed,  that  although  it  be  true,  that,  according  to  the 
Doctor,  the  final  determinafaon  of  the  Will  always  depends  upon,  and  is  imallibly 
coimected  with  the  Understanding's  conviction,  and  notice  of  the  greatest  good ; 
yet  the  acts  of  the  Will  are  not  necessary  ;  because  that  conviction  and  notice 
of  the  Understanding  is  first  dependent  on  a  preceding  act  of  the  Will,  in  deter- 
mining to  attend  to,  and  take  notice  of  the  evidence  exhibited  ;  by  which  means 
the  mmd  obtains  that  degree  of  conviction,  which  is  sufficient  and  effectual  to 
determine  the  consequent  and  ultimate  choice  of  the  Will ;  and  that  the  Will, 
with  regard  to  that  preceding  act,  whereby  it  determines  whether  to  attend  or 
no,  is  not  necessary ;  and  that  in  this,  the  liberty  of  the  W^ill  consists,  that  when 
God  holds  forth  sufficient  objective  light,  the  Will  is  at  liberty  whether  to  com- 
mand the  attention  of  the  mind  to  it 

Nothing  can  be  more  weak  and  mconsiderate  than  such  a  reply  as  this.  For 
that  precedmg  act  of  the  Will,  in  determining  to  attend  and  consider,  still  is  an 
act  of  the  WUl  ^it  is  so  to  be  sure,  if  the  liberty  of  the  Will  consists  in  it,  as  is 
supposed) ;  and  if  it  be  an  act  of  the  Will,  it  is  an  act  of  choice  fir  refusal.  And 
therefore,  if  what  the  Doctor  asserts  be  true,  it  is  determined  by  some  antecedent 
light  in  the  Understanding  concerning  the  greatest  apparent  good  or  evil.  For 
he  asserts,  it  is  that  Heht  which  alone  doth  move  the  Will  to  choose  or  refuse. 
And  therefore  the  Will  must  be  moved  by  that  in  choosing  to  attend  to  the 
objective  light  afforded  in  order  tc  another  consequent  act  of  choice ;  so  that 
tliis  act  is  no  less  necessary  than  the  other.  And  if  we  suppose  another  act  of 
the  Will,  still  preceding  both  these  mentioned,  to  determine  both,  still  that  also 
must  be  an  act  of  the  Will,  and  an  act  of  choice ;  and  so  must,  by  the  same 
principles,  be  infalUbly  determined  by  some  certain  degree  of  light  in  the 
Understanding  concerning  the  greatest  good.  And  let  us  suppose  as  many  acts 
of  the  Will,  one  preceding  another,  as  we  please,  yet  they  are  every  one  of  them 
necessarily  determined  by  a  certain  degree  of  Ught  in  the  Understanding,  con- 
cerning the  geatest  and  most  eligible  good  in  that  case;  and  so,  not  one  of  them 
free  according  to  Dr.  Whitby's  notion  of  freedom.— And  if  it  be  said,  the  reason 
why  men  do  not  attend  to  hght  held  forth,  is  because  of  ill  habits  contracted  by 
evil  acts  committed  before,  whereby  their  minds  are  indisposed  to  attend  to,  and 
consider  the  truth  held  forth  to  them  by  God,  the  difficulty  is  not  at  all  avoided : 
still  the  question  returns.  What  determined  the  Will  in  those  preceding  evil  acts  ? 
It  must,  by  Dr.  Whitby's  principles,  still  be  the  view  of  the  Understanding 
concerning  the  greatest  good  and  evil.  If  this  view  of  the  Understanding  be 
thai  alone  whim  doth  move  the  Will  to  choose  or  refuse^  as  the  Doctor  asserts, 
then  every  act  of  choice  or  refusal^  from  a  man's  first  existence,  is  moved  and 
determined  by  this  view ;  and  this  view  of  the  Understanding,  exciting  and 

Soverning  the  act,  must  be  before  the  act :  and  therefore  the  Will  is  necessarily 
etermined,  in  every  one  of  its  acts,  from  a  man's  first  existence,  by  a  cause 
beside  the  Will,  and  a  cause  that  does  not  proceed  from,  or  depend  on  any  ad 
of  the  Will  at  all.     Which  at  once  utterly  abolishes  the  Doctor's  whole  scheme 
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of  liberty  of  Will ;  and  he  at  one  stroke,  has  cut  the  sinews  of  all  his  arguments 
from  the  goodness,  righteousness,  faithfulness  and  sincerity  of  God  in  his  com- 
mands, promises,  threatenings,  calls,  invitations,  expostulations ;  which  he  makes 
use  of,  under  the  heads  of  reprobation,  election,  universal  redemption,  sufficient 
and  effectual  erace,  and  the  freedom  of  the  Will  of  man ;  and  has  enervated  and 
made  vain  all  those  exclamations  against  the  doctrine  of  the  CalvinUts,  as 
charging  Grod  with  manifest  unrighteousness,  unfaithfulness,  hypocrisy,  falla- 
ciousness, and  cruelty ;  which  he  has  over,  and  over,  and  over  agam,  numberless 
times  in  his  book. 

Dr.  Samuel  Clark,  in  his  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of 
God,*  to  evade  the  argument  to  prove  the  necessity  of  voUtion,  from  its  neces- 
sary Connection  with  the  last  dictate  of  the  Understanding,  supposes  the  latter 
not  to  be  diverse  from  the  act  of  the  Will  itself.  But  if  it  be  so,  it  will  not  alter 
the  case  as  to  the  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  the  act  of  the  Will.  If  the  dictate 
of  the  Understanding  be  the  very  same  with  the  determination  of  the  Will  or 
choice,  as  Dr.  Clark  supposes,  then  this  determination  is  no  fruit  or  eff'ect  of 
choice :  and  if  so,  no  Uberty  of  choice  has  any  hand  in  it ;  as  to  volition  or 
choice,  it  is  necessary ;  that  is,  choice  cannot  prevent  it  If  the  last  dictate  of 
the  Understanding  be  the  same  with  the  determination  of  volition  itself,  then  the 
existence  of  that  determination  must  be  necessary  as  to  volition ;  inasmuch  as 
volition  can  have  no  opportunity  to  determine  whether  it  shall  exist  or  no,  it 
having  existence  already  before  volition  has  opportunity  to  determine  any  thing. 
It  is  itself  the  very  rise  and  existence  of  volition.  But  a  thing  after  it  exists,  has 
no  opportunity  to  determine  as  to  its  own  existence ;  it  is  too  late  for  that. 

If  liberty  consists  in  that  which  Arminians  suppose,  viz.,  in  the  Will's  de- 
termining its  o\^n  acts,  having  free  opportunity,  and  being  without  all  neces- 
aty ;  this  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that  Uberty  consists  in  the  souPs  having  power 
and  opportunity  to  have  what  determinations  of  the  Will  it  pleases  or  chooses. 
And  if  the  determinations  of  the  Will,  and  the  last  dictates  of  the  Understanding, 
be  the  same  thing,  then  liberty  consists  in  the  mind's  having  power  to  have  what 
.  dictates  of  the  Understanding  it  pleases,  having  opportumty  to  choose  its  own 
dictates  of  Understanding.  But  this  is  absurd ;  for  it  is  to  make  the  determina- 
tion of  choice  prior  to  the  dictate  of  the  Understanding,  and  the  ground  of  it, 
which  cannot  consist  with  the  dictate  of  Understanding's  being  the  determina- 
tion of  choice  itself. 

There  is  no  way  to  do  in  this  case,  but  only  to  recur  to  the  old  absurdity  of 
one  determination  before  another,  and  the  cause  of  it ;  and  another  before  that, 
determining  that ;  and  so  on  in  infinitum.  If  the  last  dictate  of  the  Under- 
standing be  the  determination  of  the  Will  itself,  and  the  soul  be  free  with  regard 
to  tliat  dictate,  in  the  Arminian  notion  of  freedom ;  then  the  soul,  before  that 
dictate  of  its  Understanding  exists,  voluntarily  and  according  to  its  own  choice 
determines,  in  every  case,  what  that  dictate  of  the  Understanding  shall  be ; 
otherwise,  that  dictate,  as  to  the  Will,  is  necessary,  and  the  acts  determined  by 
it  must  also  be  necessary.  So  that  there  is  a  determination  of  the  mind  prior  to 
that  dictate  of  the  Understanding ;  an  act  of  choice  going  before  it,  choosing 
and  determining  what  that  dictate  of  the  Understanding  shall  be :  and  this  pre- 
ceding act  of  choice,  being  a  free  act  of  Will,  must  also  be  the  same  with  another 
last  dictate  of  the  Understanding :  and  if  the  mind  also  be  free  in  that  dictate 
of  Understanding,  that  must  be  determined  still  by  another ;  and  so  on  for  evftr. 

Besides,  if  the  dictate  of  the  Understandmg,  and  determination  of  the  Will, 
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be  the  same,  this  confounds  the  Understanding  and  WiD,  and  makes  them  the 
same.  \Vhether  they  be  the  same  or  no,  1  will  not  now  dispute ;  but  only 
would  observe,  that  if  it  be  so,  and  the  Arminian  notion  of  liberty  conasts  in  a 
self-determining  power  in  the  Understanding,  free  of  all  necessity;  being 
independent,  undetermined  by  any  thing  prior  to  its  own  acts  and  determinations; 
and  the  more  the  Understanding  is  thus  independent,  and  sovereign  over  its  own 
determinations,  the  more  free.  By  this  therefore  the  freedom  of  the  soul,  as  a 
moral  agent,  must  consist  in  the  independence  of  the  Understanding  on  any 
evidence  or  appearance  of  things,  or  any  thing  whatsoever,  that  stands  forth  to 
the  view  of  the  mind,  prior  to  the  Understandmg's  determination.  And  what  a 
sort  of  liberty  is  this !  consisting  in  an  ability,  freedom  and  easiness  of  judging, 
either  according  to  evidence,  or  against  it ;  having  a  sovereign  command  over 
itself  at  all  times,  to  judge,  either  agreeably  or  disagreeably  to  what  is  plainly 
exhibited  to  its  own  view.     Certainly  it  is  no  liberty  that  renders  persons  the 

E roper  subjects  of  persuasive  reasoning,  arguments,  expostulations,  and  such 
ke  moral  means  and  inducements.  The  use  of  which  with  mankind  is  a  main 
argument  of  the  Arminians,  to  defend  their  notion  of  Uberty  without  all  neces- 
aty.  For  according  to  this,  the  more  free  men  are,  the  less  they  are  under  the 
government  of  such  means,  less  subject  to  the  power  of  evidence  and  reason, 
and  more  independent  of  their  influence,  in  their  determinations. 

And  whether  the  Understanding  and  Will  are  the  same  or  no,  as  Dr.  Clark 
seems  to  suppose,  yet,  in  order  to  mamtain  the  Arminian  notion  of  libertj'  without 
necessity,  the  free  Will  must  not  be  determined  by  the  Understanding,  nor  neces- 
sarily connected  with  the  Understanding;  and  the  further  from  such  connection, 
tlie  greater  the  freedom.  And  when  the  Rberty  is  full  and  complete,  the  determinji- 
tions  of  the  Will  have  no  connection  at  all  \vith  the  dictates  of  the  Understand- 
ing. And  if  so,  in  vain  are  all  the  applications  to  the  Understanding,  in  order 
lo  induce  to  any  free  virtuous  act ;  and  so  in  vain  are  all  instructions,  counsels, 
invitations,  expostulations,  and  all  arguments  and  persuasives  whatsoever ;  for 
these  are  but  applications  to  the  Understanding,  and  a  clear  and  lively  exhibition 
of  the  objects  of  choice  to  the  mind's  view  But  if,  after  all,  the  Will  must  be 
self-determined,  and  independent  of  the  Understanding,  to  what  purpose  are 
things  th^s  represented  to  the  Understanding,  in  order  to  determine  the  choice  ? 


SECTION  X. 


Volition  necessarily  connected  with  the  Influence  of  Motives ;  with  particular  Ob- 
servations on  the  great  Inconsistence  of  Mr.  Chubb's  Assertions  and  Reasonings, 
about  the  Freedom  of  the  WiU. 

/    That  every  act  of  the  Will  has  some  cause,  and  consequently  (by  what  has 

jbeen  already  proved)  has  a  necessary  connection  with  its  cause,  and  so  is  neces- 
I  sary  by  a  necessity  of  connection  and  consequence,  is  evident  by  this,  that  every 

act  of  the  Will  whatsoever  is  excited  by  some  Motive:  which  is  manifest, 

^  because,  if  the  Will  or  mind,  in  willing  and  choosing  afler  the  manner  that  it 

'  does,  is  excited  so  to  do  by  no  motive  or  inducement,  then  it  has  no  end  which 

it  proposes  to  itself,  or  pursues  in  so  doing ;  it  aims  at  nothing,  and  seeks 
^^  nothing.     And  if  it  seek  nothing,  then  it  does  not  go  afler  any  tning  or  exert 

any  inclination  or  preference  towards  any  thing  :  which  brings  the  matter  to  a 
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contradiction ;  because  for  the  mind  to  Will  something,  and  for  it  to  go  after 
something  by  an  act  of  preference  and  inclination,  are  the  same  thing. 

But  il  every  act  of  the  Will  is  excited  by  a  Motive,  then  that  Motive  is  the 
cause  of  the  act  of  the  Will     If  the  acts  of  the  Will  are  excited  by  motives, 
then  Motives  are  the  causes  of  their  being  excited ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,         ^ 
the  cause  of  their  being  put  forth  into  act  and  existence.     And  if  so,  the   cVf-^ 
existence  of  the  acts  of  me  Will  is  properly  the  effect  of  their  motives.     Mo-  \^^ 
tives  do  nothing  as  Motives  or  inducements,  but  by  their  influence ;  and  so  v^  ^v- 
much  as  is  done  by  their  influence  is  the  effect  of  them.  ^-FoTthat  is  the  ^^ 
notion  of  an  effect,  something  that  is  brought  to  pass  by  the  influence  of  another 
thing. 

And  if  volitions  are  properly  the  effects  of  their  Motives,  then  they  are 
necessarily  connected  with  their  Motives. — Every  efiect  and  event  being,  as 
proved  before,  necessarily  connected  with  that,  which  is  the  proper  ground  and 
reason  of  its  existence.  Thus  it  is  manifest,  that  volition  is  necessary,  and  is  not 
from  any  self-determming  power  in  the  Will :  the  voUtion,  which  is  caused  Iqr 
previous  Motive  and  inducement,  is  not  caused  by  the  Will  exercising  a  sove- 
ragn  power  over  itself,  to  determine,  cause  and  excite  volitions  in  itself.  This 
is  not  consistent  with  the  Will's  acting  in  a  state  of  indifference  and  equilibrium, 
to  determine  itself  to  a  preference ;  for  the  way  in  which  Motives  operate,  is 
by  biasing  the  Will,  and  giving  it  a  certain  inclination  or  preponderation  one 
way. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Chubb,  in  his  Collection  of 
Tracts  on  various  subjects,  has  advanced  a  scheme  of  liberty,  which  is  greatly 
divided  against  itself,  and  thoroughly  subversive  of  itself;  and  that  many  ways. 
1.  He  is  abundant  in  asserting,  that  the  Will,  in  all  its  acts,  is  influenced 
by  Motive  and  excitement ;  and  that  this  is  the  previous  ground  and  reason  of 
all  its  acts,  and  that  it  is  never  otherwise  in  any  instance.  He  says  (p.  262), 
**  No  action  can  take  place  without  some  motive  fo  excite  it"  And  in  page 
263,  "  Volition  cannot  take  place  without  some  previous  reason  or  Motive  to 
induce  it"  And  in  page  310,  "Action  would  not  take  place  without  some 
reason  or  Motive  to  induce  it ;  it  being  absurd  to  suppose,  that  the  active  faculty 
would  be  exerted  without  some  previous  reason  to  dispose  the  mind  to  action." 
So  also  page  257.  And  he  speaks  of  these  things,  as  what  we  may  be  ab- 
solutely certain  of,  and  which  are  the  foundation,  the  only  foundation  we  have 
of  a  certainty  of  the  moral  perfections  of  God.  Pag6  252,  253,  254,  255, 261, 
262,  263,  264 

And  yet  at  the  same  time,  by  his  scheme,  the  influence  of  Motives  upon  us 
to  excite  to  action,  and  to  be  actually  a  ground  of  voUtion,  is  consequent  on  the 
volition  or  choice  of  the  mind.  For  he  very  greatly  insists  upon  it,  that  in  all 
free  actions,  before  the  mind  is  the  subject  of  those  volitions,  which  Motives 
excite,  it  chooses  to  be  so.  It  chooses,  whether  it  will  comply  with  the  Motive, 
which  presents  itself  in  view,  or  not ;  and  when  various  Motives  are  presented, 
it  chooses  which  it  will  yield  to,  and  which  it  will  reject  So  page  256, 
"  Every  man  has  power  to  act,  or  to  refrain  from  acting  agreeably  with,  or 
contrary  to,  any  Motive  that  presents."  Page  257,  "  Every  man  is  at  liberty 
to  act,  or  refrain  from  acting  agreeably  with,  or  contrary  to,  what  each  of  these 
Motives  considered  singly,  would  excite  him  to.  Man  has  power,  and  is  qp 
much  at  liberty  to  reject  the  Motive  that  does  prevail,  as  he  has  power,  and  is 
at  liberty  to  reject  those  Motives  that  do  not"  And  so,  page  310,  311,  "  In 
ordei  to  constitute  a  moral  agent,  it  is  necessary,  that  he  should  have  power  to  act, 
or  ti)  refrain  from  acting,  upon  such  moral  Motives  as  he  pleases."    And  to  the 
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TSke  purpose  in  many  other  places. — According  to  these  things,  the  Will  act* 
first,  and  chooses  or  refuses  to  comply  with  the  Motive,  that  is  presented,  before 
it  falls  under  its  prevailing  influence  :  and  it  is  first  determined  by  the  mind's 
pleasure  or  choice,  what  Motives  it  will  be  induced  by,  before  it  is  induced  by 
them. 

Now,  how  can  these  things  hang  together  ?    How  can  the  mind  fi'^t  act, 
and  by  its  act  of  vohtion  and  choice  determine  what  Motive  shall  be  the  ground 
and  reason  of  its  volition  and  choice  ?    For  this  supposes  the  choice  is  already 
made,  before  the  Motive  has  its  effect ;  and  that  the  vohtion  is  already  exerted 
before  the  Motive  prevails,  so  as  actually  to  be  the  ground  of  the  volition;  and 
makes  the  prevailing  of  the  Motive,  the  consequence  of  the  volition,  which  yet  it 
is  the  ground  of.     If  the  mind  has  already  chosen  to  comply  with  a  Motive,  and 
to  yield  to  its  excitement,  it  does  not  need  to  yield  to  it  after  this :  for  the  thing 
is  effected  already,  that  the  Motive  would  excite  to,  and  the  Will  is  beforehand 
with  the  PTcitement ;  and  the  excitement  comes  in  too  late,  and  is  needless  and 
in  vain  afterwards.     If  the  mind  has  already  chosen  to  yield  to  a  Motive  which 
invites  to  a  thing,  that  implies,  and  in  fact  is  a  choosing  the  thing  invited 
to ;  and  the  very  act  of  choice  is  before  the  influence  of  the  Motive  which 
induces,  and  is  the  ground  of  the  choice ;  the  son  is  beforehand  with  the  father 
that  begets  him :  the  choice  is  supposed  to  be  the  ground  of  that  influence  of 
the  Motive,  which  very  influence  is  supposed  to  be  the  ground  of  the  choice. — 
And  so  vice  versa^  the  choice  is  supposed  to  be  the  consequence  of  the  influence 
of  the  Motive,  which  influence  of  the  Motive  is  the  consequence  of  that  very 
choice. 

And  besides,  if  the  Will  acts  first  towards  the  Motive  before  it  falls  under  its 
influence,  and  the  prevailing  of  the  Motive  upon  it  to  induce  it  to  act  and  choose, 
be  the  fruit  and  consequence  of  its  act  and  choice,  then  how  is  the  Motive  a 
PREVIOUS  ground  and  reason  of  the  act  and  choice,  so  that  in  the  nature  of  the 
thingy  volition  cannot  take  place  without  some  previous  reason  and  motive  to 
induce  it;  and  that  this  act  is  consequent  upon,  and  follows  the  Motive? 
Which  things  Mr.  Chubb  often  asserts,  as  of  certain  and  undoubted  truth. — 
So  that  the  very  same  Motive  is  both  pre\'ious  and  consequent,  both  before  and 
after,  both  the  ground  and  fruit  of  the  very  same  thing  ! 

IL  Agreeable  to  the  forementioned  inconsistent  notion  of  the  Will's  first  act- 
mg  towards  the  Motive,  choosing  whether  it  will  comply  with  it,  in  order  to  its 
becoming  a  ground  of  the  Will's  acting,  before  any  act  of  volition  can  take 
place,  Mr.  Chubb  frequently  calls  Motives  and  excitements  to  the  action  of  the 
Will  the  passive  around  or  reason  of  that  action :  which  is  a  remarkable 
phrase ;  than  which  I  presume  there  is  none  more  unintelU^ble,  and  void  of 
distinct  and  consistent  meaning,  in  all  the  writings  of  Duns  Scotus,  or  Thomas 
Aquinas.  When  he  represents  the  Motive  to  action  or  volition  as  passive,  he 
must  mean — passive  in  that  affair,  or  passive  with  respect  to  that  action  which 
he  speaks  of;  otherwise  it  is  nothing  to  his  purpose,  or  relating  to  the  design 
jf  his  argument :  he  must  mean  (if  that  can  be  called  a  meaning),  that  the 
Motive  to  vohtion,  is  first  acted  upon  or  towards  by  the  volition,  choosing  to 
yield  to  it,  making  it  a  ground  of  action,  or  determining  to  fetch  its  influence 
from  thence ;  and  so  to  make  it  a  previous  ground  of  its  own  excitation  and 
►  existence.  Which  is  the  same  absurdity  as  if  one  should  say,  that  the  soul  of 
man,  or  any  other  thing,  should,  previous  to  its  existence,  choose  what  cause  \\ 
would  come  into  existence  by,  and  shvAi^d  act  upon  its  cause,  to  fetch  influence 
from  thence,  to  bring  it  into  beincr ;  and  so  its  cause  should  be  a  passive  grouml 
of  its  existence ! 
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Mr.  Chubb  does  very  plainly  suppose  Motive  or  excitement  to  be  the  ground 
rf  the  being  of  volition.  He  speaks  of  it  as  the  ground  or  reason  of  the 
EXERTION  of  an  act  of  the  Will,  p.  391,  and  392,  and  expressly  says,  that 
volition  cannot  take  place  without  some  previous  ground  or  Motive  to  induce  to 
itj  p.  363.  And  he  speaks  of  the  act  as  from  the  Motive,  and  from  the  in- 
fluence o/the  Motive  J  p.  352,  and  from  the  influence  that  the  Motive  has  on  the 
man  for  the  Production  of  an  action^  p.  3 17.  Certainly  there  is  no  need  of  multi- 
plying words  about  this ;  it  is  easily  judged,  whether  Motive  can  be  the  ground 
rf  volition's  being  exerted  and  taking  place,  so  that  the  very  production  of  it  is 
from  the  influence  of  the  Motive,  and  yet  the  Motive,  before  it  becomes  the  ground 
of  the  volition,  is  passive,  or  acted  upon  by  the  voUtion.  But  this  I  will  say, 
that  a  man,  who  insists  so  much  on  clearness  of  meaning  in  others,  and  is  so 
much  in  blaming  their  confusion  and  inconsistence,  ought,  if  he  was  able,  to 
have  explained  his  meaning  in  this  phrase  of  passive  ground  of  action,  so  as  to 
show  it  not  to  be  confused  and  inconsistent 

If  any  should  suppose,  that  Mr.  Chubb,  when  he  speaks  of  Motive  as  a  pas- 
sive ground  of  action,  does  not  mean  passive  with  regard  to  that  volition  which 
it  is  the  ground  of,  but  s©me  other  antecedent  volition,  (though  his  purpose  and 
argument,  and  whole  discourse,  will  by  no  means  allow  of  such  a  supposition,) 
yet  it  would  not  help  the  matter  in  the  least  For,  (1.)  If  we  suppose  there  to 
be  an  act  of  volition  or  choice,  by  which  the  soul  chooses  to  yield  to  the  invita- 
tion of  a  Motive  to  another  volition,  by  which  the  soul  chooses  something  else ; 
both  these  supposed  volitions  are  in'effect  the  very  same.  A  volition,  or  choosing 
to  yield  to  the  force  of  a  Motive  inviting  to  choose  something,  comes  to  just  the 
same  thing  as  choosmg  the  thing,  which  the  Motive  invites  to,  as  I  observed  before. 
So  that  here  can  be  no  room  to  help  the  matter,  by  a  distinction  of  two  volitions. 
(2.)  If  the  Motive  be  passive  with  respect,  not  to  the  same  volition  that  the  Motive 
excites  to,  but  one  truly  distinct  and  prior ;  yet,  by  Mr.  Chubb,  that  prior  volition 
cannot  take  place,  without  a  Motive  or  excitement,  as  a  previous  ground  of  its 
existence.  For  he  insists,  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  any  volition  should  take 
place  without  some  previous  Motive  to  induce  it  So  that  at  last  it  comes  to  just 
the  same  absurdity :  for  if  every  vohtion  must  have  a  previous  Motive,  then  the 
^ery  first  in  the  whole  series  must  be  excited  by  a  previous  Motive ;  and  yet  the 
Motive  to  that  first  volition  is  passive ;  but  cannot  be  passive  with  regard  to 
another  antecedent  volition,  because  by  the  supposition,  it  is  the  very  first : 
fiierefore  if  it  be  passive  with  respect  to  any  volition,  it  must  be  so  with  regard 
to  that  very  volition  that  it  is  the  ground  of,  and  that  is  excited  by  it 

III.  Though  Mr.  Chubb  asserts,  as  above,  that  every  volition  has  some 
Motive,  and  that  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  no  volition  can  take  place  without 
some  Motive  to  induce  it ;  yet  he  asserts,  that  volition  does  not  always  follow 
the  strongest  Motive;  or,  in  other  words,  is  not  governed  by  any  superior 
strength  of  the  Motive  that  is  followed,  beyond  Motives  to  the  contrary,  previous 
to  the  volition  itself.  His  own  words,  p.  258,  are  as  follow :  "  Thoupjh  with 
regard  to  physical  causes,  that  which  is  strongest  always  prevails,  yet  it  is 
otherwise  with  regard  to  moral  causes.  Of  these,  sometimes  the  stronger, 
fometimes  the  weaker,  prevails.  And  the  ^ound  of  this  difference  is  evident, 
namely,  that  what  we  call  moral  causes,  stnctly  speaking,  are  no  causes  at  all, 
but  barely  passive  reasons  of,  or  excitements  to  the  action,  or  to  the  refraining 
from  acting :  which  excitements  we  have  power,  or  are  at  liberty  to  comply 
^th  or  1  eject,  as  I  have  showed  above."  And  so  throughout  the  paragraph, 
he,  m  a  variety  of  phrases,  insists,  that  the  Will  is  not  always  determined  by  the 
itroDgest  Motive,  unless  by  strongest  we  preposterously  mean  actually  prevail- 
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ing  in  the  event ;  which  is  not  in  the  Motive,  but  in  the  Will ;  so  that  the  WiL 
is  not  always  determined  by  the  Motive,  which  is  strongest,  by  any  strength 
previous  to  the  volition  itself.  And  he  elsewhere  does  abundantly  assert,  that 
the  Will  is  determined  by  no  superior  strength  or  advantage,  that  Motives  have, 
from  any  constitution  or  state  of  things,  or  any  circumstances  whatsoever,  pre- 
vious to  the  actual  determination  of  the  Will.  And  indeed  his  whole  discourse 
on  human  liberty  implies  it,  his  whole  scheme  is  founded  upon  it. 

But  these  thm^  cannot  stand  together. — There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  diversitj 
of  strength  in  Motives  to  choice  previous  to  the  choice  itself.  Mr.  Chubb  him 
self  supposes,  that  they  do  'previously  invUcy  induce,  excite,  and  dispose  the  mind 
to  action.  This  implies,  that  they  have  somethmg  in  themselves  that  is  inviting^ 
some  tendency  to  induce  and  dispose  to  volition  previous  to  volition  itself.  And 
if  Ihey  have  in  themselves  this  nature  and  tendency,  doubtless  they  have  it  in 
certain  limited  decrees,  which  are  capable  of  diversity ;  and  some  have  it  in 
greater  degrees,  others  in  less ;  and  they  that  have  most  of  this  tendency,  con- 
sidered with  all  their  nature  and  circumstances,  previous  to  volition,  are  the 
strongest  Motives ;  and  those  that  have  least,  are  the  weakest  Motives. 

Now  if  volition  sometimes  does  not  follow  the  Motive  which  is  strongest,  or 
has  most  previous  tendency  or  advantage,  all  things  considered,  to  induce  or 
excite  it,  but  follows  the  weakest,  or  that  which  as  it  stands  previously  in  the 
mmd's  view,  has  least  tendency  to  induce  it ;  herein  the  Will  apparently  acts 
wholly  without  Motive,  without  any  previous  reason  to  dispose  the  mind  to  it, 
contrary  to  what  the  same  author  sujJposes.'    The  act,  wherein  the  Will  must 

Rroceed  without  a  previous  Motive  to  induce  it,  is  the  act  of  preferring  the  weakest 
lotive.  For  how  absurd  is  it  to  say,  the  mind  sees  previous  reason  in  the 
Motive,  to  prefer  that  Motive  before  the  other ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  suppose, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Motive,  in  its  nature,  state,  or  any  circumstances  of 
it  whatsoever,  as  it  stands  in  the  previous  view  of  the  mind,  that  gives  it  any 
preference ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  other  Motive  that  stands  in  competition 
with  it,  in  all  these  respects,  has  most  belonging  to  it,  that  is  inviting  and  mov- 
ing, and  has  most  of  a  tendency  to  choice  and  preference.  This  is  certainly  as 
much  as  to  say,  there  is  previous  ground  and  reason  in  the  Motive,  for  the  act 
of  preference,  and  yet  no  previous  reason  for  it.  By  the  supposition,  as  to  all 
that  is  in  the  two  rival  Motives,  which  tends  to  preference,  previous  to  the  act 
of  preference,  it  is  not  in  that  which  is  preferred,  but  wholly  in  the  other :  be- 
cause appearing  superior  strength,  and  all  appearing  preferableness  is  in  that ; 
and  yet  Mr.  Chubb  supposes,  that  the  act  of  preference  is  from  previous  ground 
and  reason  in  the  Motive  which  is  preferred.  But  are  these  things  consistent  ? 
Can  there  be  previous  ground  in  a  thing  for  an  event  that  takes  place,  and  yet 
no  previous  tendency  in  it  to  that  event  ?  If  one  thiiig  follow  another,  without 
any  previous  tendency  to  its  following,  then  I  should  think  it  very  plain,  that  it 
follows  it  without  any  manner  of  previous  reason,  why  it  should  follow. 

Yea,  in  this  case,  Mr.  Chubb  supposes,  that  die  event  follows  an  antecedent 
or  a  previous  thing,  as  the  ground  of  its  existence,  not  only  that  has  no  tendency 
to  it,  but  a  contrary  tendency.  The  event  is  the  preference,  which  the  mind 
gives  to  that  Motive,  which  is  weaker,  as  it  stands  in  the  previous  view  of  the 
mind ;  the  immediate  antecedent  is  the  view  the  mind  has  of  the  two  rival 
Motives  conjunctly  ;*  in  which  previous  view  of  the  mind,  all  the  preferableness, 
or  previous  tendency  to  preference,  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  other  side,  or  in  the 
contrary  Motive ;  and  all  the  unworthiness  of  preference,  and  so  previous  ten- 
dency to  comparative  neglect,  rejection  or  undervaluing,  is  on  that  side  which  is 
preferred    and  yefc  in  this  view  of  the  mind  is  supposed  to  be  the  previous 
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gymmd,  or  reason  of  this  act  of  preference,  exciting  it,  ana  disponing  the  mind 
to  it.  Which,  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge,  whether  it  be  absurd  or  not  If  it 
be  not,  then  it  is  not  absurd  to  say,  that  tne  previous  tendency  of  an  antecedent 
to  a  consequent,  is  the  ground  and  reason  why  that  consequent  does  not  follow ; 
and  the  want  of  a  previous  tendency  to  an  event,  yea,  a  tendency  to  the  con- 
trary, is  the  true  ground  and  reason  why  that  event  does  follow. 

An  act  of  choice  or  preference  is  a  comparative  act,  wherein  the  mind  acts 
with  reference  to  two  or  more  things  that  are  compared,  and  stand  in  competi- 
tion in  the  mind's  view.  If  the  mind  in  this  comparative  act,  prefers  that  which 
appears  inferior  in  the  comparison,  then  the  mind  herein  acts  absolutely  without 
Motive,  or  inducement,  or  any  temptation  whatsoever.  Then,  if  a  hungry  man 
has  the  offer  of  two  sorts  of  food,  both  which  he  finds  an  appetite  to,  but  has  a 
stronger  appetite  to  one  than  the  other ;  and  there  be  no  circumstances  or  ex- 
citements whatsoever  in  the  case  to  induce  him  to  take  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  but  merely  his  appetite :  if  in  the  choice  he  makes  between  them,  he 
chooses  that,  which  he  has  the  least  appetite  to,  and  refuses  that,  to  which  he  has 
the  strongest  appetite,  this  is  a  choice  made  absolutely  without  previous  Motive, 
excitement,  reason  or  temptation,  as  much  as  if  he  were  perfectly  without  all 
appetite  to  either :  because  his  volition  in  this  case  is  a  comparative  act, 
attending  and  following  a  comparative  view  of  the  food,  which  he  chooses, 
viewing  it  as  related  to,  and  compared  with  the  other  sort  of  food,  in  which  view 
his  preference  has  absolutely  no  preyious  ground,  yea,  is  against  all  previous 
ground  and  Motive.  And  if  there  be  any  principle  in  man,  from  whence  an  act 
of  choice  may  arise  after  this  manner,  from  the  same  principle,  volition  may 
arise  wholly  without  Motive  on  either  side.     If  the  mind  in  its  volition  can  go 


t)eyond  Motive  then  it  can  go  without  Motive:  for  when  it  is  beyond  the 
Motive,  it  is  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Motive,  oat  of  the  limits  of  its  influence,  and 
10  without  Motive.  If  volition  goes  beyond  the  strength  and  tendency  of 
Motive,  and  especially  if  it  goes  against  its  tendency,  this  demonstrates  the 
independence  of  volition  or  Motive.  And  if  so,  no  reason  can  be  given  for 
what  Mr.  Chubb  so  often  asserts,  even  that  in  the  nature  of  things  volition 
cannot  take  place  without  a  Motive  to  induce  it. 

If  the  Most  High  should  endow  a  balance  with  agency  or  activity  of  nature, 
in  such  a  manner,  that  when  equal  weights  are  put  into  the  scales,  its  agency 
could  enable  it  to  cause  that  scale  to  descend,  which  has  the  least  weight,  and 
10  to  raise  the  greater  weight ;  this  would  clearly  demonstrate,  that  the  motion  of 
the  balance  does  not  depend  on  weights  in  the  scales,  at  least  as  much  as  if  the 
balance  should  move  itself,  when  there  is  no  weight  in  cither  scale.  And  the 
activity  of  the  balance  which  is  sufficient  to  move  itself  against  the  greater 
Weight,  must  certainly  be  more  than  suflicient  to  move  it  when  there  is  no 
weight  at  all. 

Mr.  Chubb  supposes,  that  the  Will  cannot  stir  at  all  without  some  Motive ; 
and  also  supposes,  that  if  there  be  a  Motive  to  one  thing,  and  none  to  the  con- 
trary, volition  will  infallibly  follow  that  Motive. — This  is  virtually  to  suppose 
an  entire  dependence  of  the  Will  on  Motives :  if  it  were  not  wholly  dependent 
on  them,  it  could  surely  help  itself  aUttle  without  them,  or  help  itself  a  little 
against  a  Motive,  without  help  from  the  strength  and  weight  of  a  contrarj'  Motive. 
And  yet  his  supposing  that  the  Will,  when  it  has  before  it  various  opposite 
Motives,  can  use  them  as  it  pleases,  and  choose  its  own  influence  from  them,  and 
Jieglect  the  strongest,  and  follow  the  weakest,  supposes  it  to  be  wholly  indepen- 
dent on  Motives. 

It  further  appears,  on  Mr.  Chubb's  supposition,  that  volition  must  be  ^-ithour 
VoL.lL  8 
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any  previuiis  ground  In  any  Motive,  thus :  if  it  be,  as  he  supj  o^es,  that  the  Wil: 
is  not  (lecermined  by  any  previous  superior  strength  of  the  Motive,  bit  determines 
and  chooses  its  own  Motive,  then  when  the  rival  Motives  are  exactly  equal  id 
strength  and  tendency  to  induce,  in  all  respects,  it  may  follow  either  ;  and  maj 
in  such  a  case,  sometimes  follow  one,  and  sometimes  the  other. — And  if  so,  this 
diversity  which  appears  between  the  acts  of  the  Will,  is  plainly  w^ithout  previous 
ejround  in  either  of  the  Motives ;  for  all  that  is  previously  in  the  Motives,  is 
supposed  precisely  and  perfectly  tlie  same,  without  any  diversity  whatsoever. 
Now  perfect  identity,  as  to  all  that  is  previous  in  the  antecedent,  cannot  be  th« 
ground  and  reason  of  diversity  in  the  consequent.  Perfect  identity  in  the  ground 
cannot  be  the  reason  why  it  is  not  followed  with  the  same  consequence.  Ano 
therefore  the  source  of  this  diversity  of  consequence  must  be  sought  for  else- 
where. 

And  lastly,  it  may  be  observed,  that  however  Mr.  Chubb  does  much  insist 
that  no  volition  can  take  place  without  some  Motive  to  induce  it,  which  pre- 
viously disposes  the  mind  to  it ;  yet,  as  he  also  insists  that  the  mind,  without 
reference  to  any  previous  superior  strength  of  Motives,  picks,  and  chooses  for  its 
Motive  to  follow ;  he  himself  herein  plainly  supposes,  that  with  regard  to  the 
mind's  preference  of  one  Motive  before  another  it  is  not  the  Motive  that  disposes 
the  Will,  but  the  Will  disposed  itself  to  follow  the  Motive. 

IV.  Mr.  Chubb  supposes  necessity  to  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  agency; 
and  that  to  suppose  a  bemg  to  be  an  agent  in  that  which  is  necessary,  is  a  plain 
contradiction.  P.  311,  and  throughout  his  discourses  on  the  subject  of  liberty, 
he  supposes,  that  necessity  cannot  consist  with  agency  or  freedom  ;  and  that  to 
suppose  otherwise,  is  to  make  Fiberty  and  necessity,  action  and  passion,  the  same 
thing.  And  so  he  seems  to  suppose,  that  there  is  no  action,  strictly  speaking, 
but  volition  ;  and  that  as  to  the  effects  of  volition  in  bodv  or  mind,  in  themselves 
considered,  being  necessary,  they  are  said  to  be  free,  only  as  they  are  the  effects 
of  an  act  that  is  not  necessary. 

And  yet,  according  to  him,  volition  itself  is  the  effect  of  volition  ;  yea,  every 
act  of  free  volition  :  and  therefore  every  act  of  free  volition  must,  by  what  has 
now  been  observed  from  him,  be  necessary. — That  every  act  of  free  volition  is  itself 
the  effect  of  volition,  is  abundantly  supposed  by  him.  In  p.  34 1,  he  says,  "  If  a 
man  is  such  a  creature  as  I  have  proved  him  to  be,  that  is,  if  he  has  in  him  a  power 
or  liberty  of  doing  either  good  or  evil,  and  either  of  these  is  the  subject  of  his  own 
free  choice,  so  that  he  might,  if  he  had  pleased,  have  chosen  and  done  the  con- 
trary." Here  he  supposes,  all  that  is  good  or  evil  in  man  is  the  effect  of  his  choice ; 
and  so  that  his  good  or  evil  choice  itself,  is  the  effect  of  his  pleasure  or  choice,  in 
these  words,  he  mighty  if  he  had  pleased,  have  chosen  the  contrary.  So  in  p.  356, 
"  Though  it  be  highly  reasonable,  that  a  man  should  always  choose  the  greater 
eood — yet  ho  may  jf  he  please,  choose  otherw^ise."^  Which  is  the  same  tiling  as  if 
he  had  said,  he  may,  if  he  chooses,  choose  otherwise."  And  then  he  goes  on — 
"  Ihat  is,  he  may,  ?/ Ac  pleases,  choose  what  is  good  for  himself,"  &c.  And  agaiL 
in  the  same  page,  "  The  Will  is  not  confined  by  the  understanding,  to  any  par- 
ticular sort  of  good,  w^hether  greater  or  less  ;  but  is  at  liberty /o  choose  what  kind 
of  good  it  pleases.^^ — If  there  be  any  meaning  in  the  last  words,  the  meaning 
must  be  this,  that  the  Will  is  at  liberty  to  choose  what  kind  of  good  it  chooses  to 
choose  ;  supposlhg  the  act  of  choice  itself  determined  by  an  antecedent  choice. 
The  liberty  Mr.  Chubb  speaks  of,  is  not  only  a  man's  having  power  to  move  his 
body  agreeably  to  an  antecedent  act  of  choice,  but  to  use  or  exert  the  faculties 
of  his  soul.  Thus,  in  p.  379,  speaking  of  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  he  says, 
"  M?n  has  powder,  and  is  at  liberty  to  neglect  these  faculties,  to  use  them  aright, 
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or  to  abuse  them,  as  he  pleases."  And  that  he  supposes  an  act  of  choice,  or 
exorcise  of  pleasure,  properly  distinct  from,  and  antecedent  to  those  acts  thus 
ckc^en,  directing,  commanding  and  producing  the  chosen  acts,  and  even  the  acts 
of  choice  themselves,  is  very  plain  in  p.  28o,  "  He  can  command  his  actions  ; 
and  herein  consists  his  Uberty ;  he  can  give  or  deny  himself  that  pleasure  as  he 
pleases.*'  And  p.  377,  "  If  the  acticns  of  men  are  not  the  produce  of  a  free 
choice,  or  election,  but  spring  from  a  necessity  of  nature,  he  cannot  in  reason  be 
die  object  of  reward  or  punishment  on  their  account  Whereas,  if  action  in  man, 
.  whether  good  or  evil,  is  the  produce  of  Will  or  free  choice  ;  so  that  a  man  in 
ether  case,  had  it  in  his  power,  and  was  at  hberty  to  have  chosen  the  contrary, 
he  is  the  proper  object  ot  reward  or  punishment,  according  as  he  chooses  to  be- 
have himself."  Here,  in  these  last  words,  he  speaks  of  Uberty  of  choosing, 
according  as  he  chooses.  So  that  the  behavior  which  he  speaks  of  as  subject 
to  his  choice,  is  his  choosing  itself,  as  well  as  his  external  conduct  consequent 
upon  it  And  therefore  it  is  evident,  he  means  not  only  external  actions,  but  the 
acts  of  choice  themselves,  when  he  speaks  of  all  free  actions,  as  the  produce  of 
free  choice.  And  this  is  abundantly  evident  in  what  he  says  in  p.  372,  373. 
Now  these  things  imply  a  twofold  great  absurdity  and  inconsistence. 

1.  To  suppose,  as  Mr.  Chubb  plainly  does,  that  every  free  act  of  choice  is 
commanded  bj/,  and  is  the  produce  of  free  choice,  is  to  suppose  the  first  free  act  of 
choice  bi  longing  to  the  case,  yea,  the  first  free  act  of  choice  that  ever  man  ex- 
erted, to  be  the  produce  of  an  antecedent  act  of  choice.  But  I  hope  I  need  not 
labor  at  all  to  convince  my  readers,  that  it  is  an  absurdity  to  say,  the  very  first 
act  is  the  produce  of  another  act  that  went  before  it 

2.  If  it  were  both  possible  and  real,  as  Mr.  Chubb  insists,  that  every  free  act 
of  choice  were  the  produce  or  the  effect  of  a  free  act  of  choice  ;  yet  even  then, 
according  to  his  principles,  no  one  act  of  choice  would  be  free,  but  every  one 
necessary  ;  because,  every  act  of  choice  being  the  effect  of  a  foregoing  act,  every 
act  would  be  necessarily  connected  with  that  foregoing  cause.  For  Mr.  Chubb 
himself  says,  p.  389,  "  When  the  self-moving  power  is  exerted,  it  becomes  the 
necessary  cause  of  its  effects."  So  that  his  notion  of  a  free  act,  that  is  rewardable 
or  punishable,  is  a  heap  of  contradictions.  It  is  a  free  act,  and  yet,  by  his  own 
notion  of  freedom,  is  necessary ;  and  therefore  by  him  it  is  a  contradiction  to 
suppose  it  to  be  free.  According  to  him,  every  free  act  is  the  produce  of  a  free 
act ;  so  that  there  must  be  an  infinite  number  of  free  acts  in  succession,  without 
any  beginning,  in  an  agent  that  has  a  beginning.  And  therefore  here  is  an  infi- 
mte  number  of  free  acts,  every  one  of  them  free  ;  and  yet  not  one  of  them  free, 
but  every  act  in  the  whole  infinite  chain  a  necessary  efifeot  All  the  acts  are 
rewardable  or  pimishable,  and  yet  the  agent  cannot,  in  reason,  be  the  object  of 
reward  or  punishment,  on  account  of  any  one  of  these  actions.  He  is  active  in 
diem  all,  and  passive  in  none ;  yet  active  in  none,  but  passive  in  all,  &c. 

V.  Mr.  Chubb  does  most  strenuously  deny,  that  Motives  are  causes  of  the 
idj  cf  vhe  Will ;  or  that  the  moving  principle  in  man  is  moved,  or  caused  to  be 
aerted  by  Motives. — His  w^ords,  pages  388  and  389,  are,  "  If  the  moving  prin- 
ciple in  man  is  moved,  or  caused  to  be  exerted,  by  something  external  to  man, 
TOch  all  Motives  are,  then  it  would  not  be  a  self-moving  principle,  seeing  it 
Would  be  moved  by  a  principle  external  to  itself.  And  to  say,  that  a  self-moving 
principle  is  moved,  or  caused  to  be  exeuted,  by  a  cause  external  to  itself,  is  ab- 
•ttd  and  a  contradiction,"  &c  And  in  the  next  page,  it  is  particularly  and 
hrgely  insisted,  that  motives  are  causes  in  no  case,  that  they  are  merely  passive 
in  me  production  of  action,  and  have  no  causality  in  the  production  of  it ;  no 
tmualttyf  to  be  the  cause  of  the  exertion  of  the  WilL 
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Now  I  desire  it  may  be  considered,  how  this  can  possibly  consist  with  wh«t 
he  sa>s  in  other  places.     Let  it  be  noted  here, 

1.  Mr.  Chubb  abundantly  speaks  of  Motives  ais  excitements  of  the  ads  of 
the  Wtll ;  and  says,  that  Motives  do  excite  volition^  and  induce  it,  and  that  they 
are  necessary  to  this  end  ;  that  in  the  reason  and  nature  of  things,  volition  can* 
not  take  place  without  Motives  to  excite  it.  But  now,  if  Motives  excite  the  Will, 
they  move  it ;  and  yet  he  says,  it  is  absurd  to  say,  the  Will  is  moved  by  Motives 
And  again  (if  language  is  of  any  signlficancy  at  all),  if  Motives  excite  volition, 
then  they  are  the  c^use  of  its  being  excited ;  and  to  cause  volition  to  be  excited, 
is  to  cause  it  to  be  put  forth  or  exerted.  Yea,  Mr.  Chubb  says  himself,  p.  317 
Motive  is  necessary  to  the  exertion  of  the  active  faculty.  To  excite,  is  positively 
to  do  something ;  and  certainly  that  which  does  something,  is  the  cause  of  the 
thing  done  by  it.  To  create,  is  to  cause  to  be  created ;  to  make,  is  to  cause  to 
be  made  ;  to  kill,  is  to  cause  to  be  killed  ;  to  quicken,  is  to  cause  to  be  quicken- 
ed ;  and  to  excite,  is  to  cause  to  be  excited.  To  excite,  is  to  be  a  cause,  in  the  most 
proper  sense,  not  merely  a  negative  occasion,  but  a  ground  of  existence  by  positive 
influence.  The  notion  of  exciting,  is  exerting  influence  to  cause  the  effect  to 
arise  or  come  forth  into  existence. 

2.  Mr.  Chubb  himself,  page  317,  speaks  of  Motives  as  the  ground  and 
reason  of  action  by  infi.uence,  and  by  prevailing  influence.  Now,  what  can 
be  meant  by  a  cause,  but  something  that  is  the  ground  and  reason  of  a  thing  by 
its  influence,  an  influence  that  is  prevalent  and  so  effectual  ? 

3.  This  author  not  only  speaks  of  Motives  as  the  ground  and  reason  of  action, 
by  prevailing  influence ;  but  expressly  of  their  influence  as  prevailing  for  the 
PRODUCTION  of  an  action,  in  tlie  same  page  317 :  which  makes  the  inconsistency 
still  more  palpable  and  notoiious.  The  production  of  an  effect  is  certainly  the 
causing  of  an  effect ;  and  productive  influence  is  causal  influence,  if  any  thing  is  j 
and  that  which  has  this  influence  prevalently,  so  as  thereby  to  bfecome  the  ground 
of  another  thing,  is  a  cause  of  that  thing,  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  a  cause. 
This  influence,  Mr.  Chubb  says,  Motives  have  to  produce  an  action  ;  and  yet, 
he  says,  it  is  absurd  and  a  contraJiction,  to  say  they  are  causes. 

4.  In  the  same  page,  he  once  and  again  speaks  of  Motives  as  disposing  the 
a^ent  to  action,  by  their  influence.  His  words  are  these  :  "  As  Motive,  which 
takes  place  in  the  understanding,  and  is  the  product  of  intelligence,  is  necessiry 
to  action,  that  is,  to  the  exertiow  of  the  active  faculty,  because  that  faculty 
would  not  be  exerted  without  soine  previous  reason  to  dispose  the  mind  to 
action ;  so  from  hence  it  plainly  aj)pears,  that  when  a  man  is  said  to  be  disposed 
to  one  action  rather  than  another,  this  properly  signifies  the  prevailing  influ- 
ence that  one  Motive  has  upon  a  man  for  the  production  of  an  action,  or  for 
the  bein^  at  rest,  before  all  other  Motives,  for  the  production  of  the  contrary.— 
For  as  Motive  is  the  ground  and  reason  of  any  action,  so  the  Motive  that  prevails, 
DISPOSES  the  agent  to  the  performance  of  that  action." 

Now,  if  Motives  dispose  the  mind  to  action,  then  they  cause  the  mind  to  be 
disposed  ;  and  to  cause  the  mind  to  be  disposed  is  to  cause  it  to  be  willing  ;  and 
to  cause  it  to  be  willing  is  to  cause  it  to  Will ;  and  that  is  the  same  thing  as  to  be 
the  cause  of  an  act  of  the  Will.  And-yet  this  same  Mr.  Chubb  holds  it  to  be 
absurd,  to  suppose  Motive  to  be  a  cause  of  the  act  of  the  Will. 

And  if  we  compare  these  things  together,  we  have  here  again  a  whole  heap  oi 
hiconsistencies.  Motives  are  the  previous  ground  and  reason  of  the  acts  of  the 
Will ;  yea,  the  necessary  ground  and  reason  of  their  exertion,  without  which 
they  will  not  he  exerted,  and  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  take  place  ;  and  they 
do  excite  these  acts  of  the  Will,  and  do  this  by  aprevailing  influence  j  yea,  an  injlu^ 
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mce  tiAtch  prevails  for  the  production  of  the  act  of  the  Will,  and  for  the  disponing 
if  the  mind  to  it ;  and  yet  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  Motive  to  he  a  cause  of  an  act  of  the 
Will,  or  that  a  principle  of  Will  is  moved  or  caused  to  be  exerted  by  it,  or  that  it 
has  any  causality  in  the  production  of  itj  or  any  causality  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
exertion  of  the  Will. 

A  due  consideration  of  these  things  which  Mr.  Chubb  has  advanced,  the 
strange  inconsistencies  which  the  notion  of  liberty,  consisting  in  the  Will's  power 
of  seu-determination  void  of  all  necessity,  unit«i  with  that  dictate  of  common 
sense,  that  there  can  be  no  volition  without  a  Motive,  drove,  him  into,  may  be 
sofficient  to  convince  us,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  ever  to  make  that  notion  of 
liberty  consistent  with  ihe  influence  of  Motives  in  volition.  And  as  it  is  in  a 
manner  self-evident,  that  there  can  be  no  act  of  Will,  choice,  or  preference  of 
the  mind,  without  some  Motive  or  inducement,  something  in  the  mind's  view, 
which  it  aims  at,  seeks,  inclines  to,  and  goes  after ;  so  it  is  most  manifest,  there 
is  no  such  liberty  in  the  universe  as  Armmians  insist  on ;  nor  any  such  thing  pos- 
sible, or  conceivable. 


SECTION   XI. 

The  Evidence  of  God's  certain  Foreknowledge  of  the  Volitions  of  moral  Agents. 

That  the  acts  of  the  Wills  of  moral  agents  are  not  contingent  events,  in  that       '  ' 
sense,  as  to  be  without  all  necessity,  appears  by  God's  certain  foreknowledge  of  ^^,      1 
such  events.  '  f).-"^' 

In  handling  this  argument,  I  would  in  the  first  place  prove,  that  God  has  a 
oertam  foreknowledge  of  the  voluntary  acts  of  moral  agents  ;  and  secondly, 
Aow  the  consequence,  or  how  it  follows  from  hence,  that  the  volitions  of  moral 
agents  are  not  contingent,  so  as  to  be  without  necessity  of  connection  and  con- 
sequence. 

Firsty  I  am  to  prove,  that  God  has  an  absolute  and  certain  foreknowledge 
of  file  free  actions  of  moral  agents. 

One  would  thmk,  it  should  be  wholly  needless  to  enter  on  such  an  argument 
with  any  that  profess  themselves  Christians :  but  so  it  is  ;  God's  certain  fore- 
knowledge of  the  free  acts  of  moral  aeents,  is  denied  by  some  that  pretend  to 
bcBcve  the  Scrij^tures  to  be  the  word  of  God ;  and  especially  of  late.  I  therefore 
Aall  consider  the  evidence  of  such  a  prescience  in  the  Most  High,  as  fully  as  the 
designed  limits  of  this  essay  will  admit  of;  supposing  myself  herein  to  have  to 
do  with  such  as  own  the  truth  of  the  Bible. 

Aro.  I.  My  first  argument  shall  be  taken  firom  God's  prediction  of  such  events.  ^ 
fee  I  would,  in  the  fiirst  place,  lay  down  these  two  things  as  axioms. 

(1.)  If  God  does  not  foreknow,  he  cannot  foretell  such  events  ;  that  is,  he, 
cannot  peremptorily  and  certainly  foretell  them.     If  God  has  no  more  than  an 
mcertain  ^ess  concerning  events  of  this  kind,  then  he  can  declare  no  more  than 
«n  tmcertam  guess.     Positively  to  foretell^  is  to  profess  to  foreknow,  or  to  declare 
positive  foreknowledge. 

(2.)  If  God  does  not  certainly  foreknow  the  future  volitions  of  moral  agents, 
ftcn  neither  can  he  certainly  foreknow  those  events  which  are  consequent  and  ,' 
dependent  on  these  volitions.    The  e»stence  pf  the  one  dependmg  on  the  exist- 
Qioe  of  the  other ;  the  knowlei^e  of  the  existence  of  the  one  depends  on  the 
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knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  other ;  and  the  one  cannot  be  more  certain 
than  the  other. 

Therefore,  how  many,  how  great  and  how  extensive  soever  the  consequences 
/of  the  volitions  of  moral  agents  may  be  ;  though  they  should  extend  to  an 
^  alteration  of  the  state  of  thmgs  through  the  universe,  and%shou]d  be  continued 
in  a  series  of  successive  events  to  all  eternity,  and  should  in  the  progress  of  things 
branch  forth  into  an  infinite  number  of  series,  each  of  them  going  on  in  an  endless 
line  or  chain  of  events  ;  God  must  be  as  ignorant  of  all  these  consequences,  as 
he  is  of  the  volitions  whence  they  take  their  rise :  all  these  events,  and  the  whole 
state  of  things  depending  on  them,  how  important,  extensive  and  vast  soever, 
must  be  hid  from  him. 

Those  positions  being  such  as,  I  suppose,  none  will  deny,  I  now  proceed  to 
obse^^'e  the  following  thmgs. 

1.  Men's  moral  conduct  and  qualities,  their  virtues  and  vices,  their  wicked- 
\  ness  and  good  practice,  things  rewardable  and  punishable,  have  often  been  foretold 
by  God.  Pharaoh's  moral  conduct,  in  refusing  to  obey  God's  command,  in  letting 
his  people  go,  was  foretold.  God  says  to  Moses,  Exod.  iii.  19,  "  I  am  sure, 
that  the  king  of  Egypt  will  not  let  you  go."  Here  God  professes  not  only  to 
guess  at,  but  to  know  Pharaoh's  future  disobedience.  In  chap.  vii.  4,  God  says, 
out  Pharaoh  shall  not  hearken  unto  you  ;  that  I  may  lay  mine  hand  upon  Egypt^ 
&c.  And  chap.  ix.  30,  Moses  says  to  Pharaoh,  as/o7  thee,  and  thy  servants^  1 
KNOW  that  ye  will  not  fear  the  Lord.  See  also  chap.  xi.  9  The  moral  conduct 
of  Josiah,  by  name,  in  his  zealously  exerting  himself  in  opposition  to  idolatry, 
in  particular  acts  of  his,  was  foretold  above  three  hundred  years  before  he  was 
born  and  the  prophecy  sealed  by  a  miracle,  and  renewed  and  confirmed  by  the 
words  of  a  second  prophet,  as  what  surely  would  not  fail,  1  Kings  xiii.  1 — 6, 32. 
This  prophecy  was  also  in  effect  a  prediction  of  the  moral  conduct  of  the  people, 
in  upholding  their  schismatical  and  idolatrous  worship  until  that  time,  and  the 
idolatry  of  those  priests  of  the  high  places,  which  it  is  foretold  Josiah  should  offer 
upon  that  altar  of  Bethel. — Micaiah  foretold  the  foolish  and  sinful  conduct  of 
Ahab,  in  refusing  to  hearken  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  by  him,  and  choosing  rather 
to  hearken  to  the  false  prophets,  in  going  to  Ramoth  Gilead  to  his  ruin,  1  Kings 
xxi.  20 — 22.  The  moral  conduct  of  Hazael  was  foretold,  in  that  cruelty  he 
should  be  guilty  of ;  on  which  Hazael  savs,  Whaty  is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he 
should  do  this  thing  !  The  prophet  speaks  of  the  event  as  what  he  Imew,  and 
not  what  he  conjectured,  2  Kings  viii.  12.  /  know  the  evil  that  thou  wilt  do 
unto  the  children  of  Israel :  Thou  wilt  dash  their  children,  and  rip  up  their  ico- 
men  with  child.  The  moral  conduct  of  Cyrus  is  foretold,  long  before  he  had  a 
being,  in  his  mercy  to  God's  people,  and  regard  to  the  true  God,  in  turning  the 
captivity  of  the  Jews,  and  promotmg  the  building  of  the  Temple,  Isaiah  xliv,  28, 
xlv.  13.  Compare  2  Cliron.  xxxvi.  22,  23,  and  Ezra  i.  1—4.  How  many  in- 
stances of  the  moral  conduct  of  the  Kings  of  the  Korth  and  South,  particular 
instances  of  the  wicked  behavior  of  the  Kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  are  foretold 
in  the  xith  chapter  of  Daniel  ?  Their  corruption,  violence,  robbery,  treachery 
and  lies.  And  particularly,  how  much  is  foretold  of  the  horrid  wickedness  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  called  there  a  vile  person,  instead  of  Epiphanes,  or  illus- 
trious. In  that  chapter,  and  also  in  chap.  viii.  verses  9,  14,  23,  to  the  end,  are 
foretold  his  flattery,  deceit  and  lies,  his  having  his  heart  set  to  do  mischief,  and 
set  against  the  holy  covenant,  his  destroying  and  treading  under  foot  the  holy 
people,  in  a  m2LryQ\[o\xs  mzxmex,)mhaving  indignation  against  the  holy  coveruxnt^ 
setting  his  heart  against  it,  and  conspiring  against  it,  hrs  polluting  the  sanctua^ 
ry  ofstrengthy  treading  it  underfoot,  taking  away  the  daily  sacrifice,  and  placing 
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<&€  abomination  that  maketh  desolate  ;  his  great  pride,  magnifying  himself 
against  Gody  and  uttering  marvellous  blasphemies  against  him,  until  God  in 
indignation  should  destroy  him.  Withal,  the  moral  conduct  of  the  Jews,  on 
occaidon  of  his  persecution,  is  predicted.  It  is  foretold,  that  he  should  comtpt 
many  hy  flatteries y^hsf.  xi.  32—34.  But  that  others  should  behave  with  a  glo- 
rious constancy  and  fortitude  in  opposition  to  him,  ver.  32.  And  that  some  good 
men  should  fall  and  repent,  ver.  35.  Christ  foretold  Peter's  sin,  in  denying  his 
Lord,  with  its  circumstances,  in  a  peremptory  manner.  And  so  that  great  sin 
of  Judas,  in  betraying  his  master,  and  its  dreadful  and  eternal  punishment  in  hell, 
was  foretold  in  the  like  positive  manner,  Matth.  xxvi.  21 — 25,  and  parallel  places 
in  the  other  Evangelists. 

2.  Many  events  have  been  foretold  by  God,  which  were  consequent  and 
dependent  on  the  moral  conduct  of  particular  persons,  and  were  accomplished, '. 
eidier  by  their  virtuous  or  vicious  actions. — Thus,  the  children  of  Israel's  going 
down  into  Egypt  to  dwell  there,  was  foretold  to  Abraham,  Gen.  xv.,  which  was 
brought  about  by  the  wickedness  of  Joseph's  brethren  in  selling  him,  and  the 
wickedness  of  Joseph's  mistress,  and  his  own  signal  virtue  in  resisting  her  temp- 
tation. The  accomplishment  of  the  thing  prefigured  in  Joseph's  dream,  depended 
on  the  same  moral  conduct  Jotham's  parable  and  prophecy,  Judges  ix.  15 — 20, 
was  accomplished  by  the  wicked  conduct  of  Abimelech,and  the  men  of  Shechem. 
The  prophecies  against  the  house  of  EK,  1  Sam.  chap.  ii.  and  iii.,  were  accom- 
plished by  the  wickedness  of  Doeg  the  Edomite,  in  accusing  the  priests  ;  and 
the  great  impiety,  and  extreme  cruelty  of  Saul  in  destroying  the  priests  at  Nob, 
1  Sam.  xxii.  Nathan's  prophecy  against  David,  2  Sam.  xii.  11, 12,  was  fulfilled 
bjr  the  horrible  wickedness  of  Absalom,  in  rebelling  against  his  father,  seeking 
his  life  and  lying  with  his  concubines  in  the  sight  of  the  sun.  The  prophecy 
•gainst  Solomon,  1  Kings  xi.  11 — 13,  was  fulfilled  by  Jeroboam's  rebellion  and 
usurpation,  which  are  spoken  of  as  his  wickedness,  2  Chron.  xiii.  5,  6,  compare 
veree  18.  The  prophecy  against  Jeroboam's  family,  1  Kings  xiv.,  was  fulfilled 
by  the  conspiracy,  treason,  and  cruel  murders  of  Baasha,  1  Kings  xv.  27,  &c. 
TTie  predictions  of  the  prophet  Jehu  against  the  house  of  Baasha,  1  Kings  xvi. 
at  the  beginning,  were  fulfilled  by  the  treason  and  parricide  of  Zimri,  1  Kings 
xvL  9,  13,  20. 

3.  How  often  has  God  foretold  the  future  moral  conduct  of  nations  and  peo- 
ple, of  numbers,  bodies,  and  successions  of  men ;  with  God's  judicial  proceedings, 
and  many  other  events  consequent  and  dependent  on  their  virtues  and  vices  ; 
which  could  not  be  foreknown,  if  the  volitions  of  men,  wherein  they  acted  as 
moral  agents,  had  not  been  foreseen  ?  The  future  cruelty  of  the  Egj^tians  in 
oppressing  Israel,  and  God's  judging  and  punishing  them  for  it,  was  foretold  long 
before  it  came  to  pass.  Gen.  xv.  13, 14.  The  continuance  of  the  iniquity  of  the 
Amorites,  and  the  increase  of  it  until  it  should  he  full,  and  they  ripe  for  destruc- 
tion, was  foretold  above  four  hundred  years  beforehand.  Gen.  xv.  16,  Acts  vii. 
6,  7.  The  prophecies  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  land  of  Judah, 
were  absolute,  2  Kings  xx.  17 — 19,  chap.  xxii.  15  to  the  end.  It  was  foretold 
in  Hezekiah's  time,  and  was  abundantly  insisted  on  in  the  book  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  who  wrote  nothmg  after  Hezelaah's  days.  It  was  foretold  in  Josiah's 
time,  in  the  beginning  of  a  great  reformation,  2  Kings  xxii.  And  it  is  manifest 
by  innumerable  things  in  the  predictions  of  the  prophets,  relating  to  this  event, 
its  time,  its  circumstances,  its  continuance  and  end ;  the  return  from  the  captivity, 
the  restoration  of  the  temple,  city  and  land,  and  many  circumstances  and  conse- 
qnences  of  that  ;  I  say,  these  show  plainly,  that  the  prophecies  of  this  great 
wretA  were  absolute.  And  yet  this  event  was  connected  with,  and  dependent  on 
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two  things  in  men^s  •moral  conduct :  First,  the  injurious  rapine  and  violence  of 
the  king  of  Babylon  and  his  people,  as  the  efficient  cause  5  which  God  often 
speaks  of  as  what  he  highly  resented,  and  would  severely  punish  ;  and  2dly, 
the  final  obstinacy  of  the  J  ews.  That  great  event  is  often  spoken  of  as  suspend- 
ed on  this,  Jer.  iv.  1,  and  v.  1,  viL  1 — 7,  xL  1 — 6,  xvii.  24  to  the  end,  xxv.  1 — ^7, 
xxvi.  1 — 8,  13,  and  xxxviii.  17,  1$.  Therefore  this  destruction  and  captivity 
could  not  be  foreknown,  unless  such  a  moral  conduct  of  the  Chaldeans  and 
Jews  had  been  foreknown.  And  then  it  was  foretold,  that  the  people  should 
befndly  obstinate^  to  the  destruction  and  utter  desolation  of  the  city  and  land, 
Isa.  vi.  9—11,  Jer.  i.  18,  19,  vii.  27—29,  Ezek.  iiL  7,  and  xxiv.  13, 14. 

The  final  obstinacy  of  those  Jews  who  were  left  in  the  land  of  Israel,  in  their 
idolatry  and  rejection  of  the  true  God  was  foretold,  by  God,  and  the  prediction 
confirmed  with  an  oath,  Jer.  xliv.  26,  27.  And  God  tells  the  people,  Isa.  xlviii. 
3,  4 — 8^  that  he  had  predicted  those  things  which  should  be  consequent  on  their 
treachery  and  obstinacy,  because  he  knew  they  would  be  obstinate,  and  that  he 
had  declared  these  things  beforehand  for  their  conviction  of  his  being  the  only  true 
God,  &c. 
J  The  destruction  of  Babylon,  with  many  of  the  circumstances  of  it,  was  fore- 
told, as  the  judgment  of  God  for  the  exceeding  pride  and  haughtiness  of  the 
heads  of  that  monarchy,  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  successors,  and  their  wickedly 
destroying  other  nations,  a:nd  particularly  for  their  exalting  themselves  against 

\the  true  God  and  his  people,  before  any  of  these  monarchs  had  a  being  ;  Isa. 
chap.  xiii.  xiv.  xlvii,  compare  Hab.  ii.  5  to  the  end,  and  Jer.  chap.  L  and  li. 
That  Babylon's  destruction  was  to  be  a  recompense,  according  to  the  works  of 
their  own  hands,  appears  by  Jer.  xxv.  14.  The  immoraUty  which  the  people 
of  Babylon,  and  particularly  her  princes  and  great  men,  were  guilty  of,  that  very 
night  that  the  city  was  destroyed,  their  revelling  and  drunkenness  at  Belshaz- 
zar's  idolatrous  feasts,  was  foretold,  Jer.  li.  39, 57. 

The  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity  is  often  very  particularly 
foretold  with  many  circumstances,  and  the  promises  of  it  are  very  peremptory, 
Jer.  xxxi.  35—40,  and  xxxii.  6 — 15,  41—44,  and  xxxiii.  24 — 26.  And  the 
very  time  of  their  retiu-n  was  prefixed,  Jer.  xxv.  11 — 12,  and  xxix.  10 — 11, 
2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21,  Ezek.  iv.  6,  and  Dan.  ix.  2.  And  yet  the  prophecies  represent 
their  return  as  consequent  on  their  repentance.  And  their  repentance  itself  is 
very  expressly  and  particularly  foretold,  Jer.  xxix.  12,  13,  14,  xxxi.  8,  9,  18 — 
31, 1.  4,  5,  Ezek.  vi.  8,  9,  10,  vii.  16,  xiv.  22,  23,  and  xx.  43,  44. 

It  was  foretold  under  the  Old  Testament,  that  the  Messiah  should  suflTer 
greatly  through  the  malice  and  cruelty  of  men  ;  as  is  largely  and  fully  set  forth, 
Psal.  xxii.,  applied  to  Christ  in  the  New  Testament,  MatflL  xxvii.  35, 43,  Luke 
xxiii.  34,  John  xix.  24,  Heb.  ii.  12.  And  likewise  in  Psal.  Ixix.,  which,  it  is 
also  evident  by  the  New  Testament,  is  spoken  of  Christ ;  John  ii.  17,  xv.  25, 
&c  and  Rom.  xv.  3,  Matth.  xxvii.  34,  48,  Mark  xv.  23,  John  xix.  29. 
The  same  thing  is  also  foretold,  Isa.  liiL  and  1.  6,  and  Mic.  v.  1.  This  crueltv 
of  men  was  their  sin,  arid  what  they  acted  as  moral  agents.  It  was  foretold, 
that  there  should  be  an  union  of  Heathen  and  Jewish  rulers  against  Christ,  Psal 
ii.  1,  2,  compared  with  Acts  iv.  25 — 28.  It  was  foretold,  that  the  Jews  should 
generally  reject  and  despise  the  Messiah,  Isa.  xlix.  5,  6,  7,  and  liii.  1—3,  PsaL 
xxii.  6,  7,  and  Ixix.  4,  8,  19,  20.  And  it  was  foretold,  that  the  body  of  that 
nation  should  be  rejected  in  the  Messiah's  days,  from  being  God's  people,  for 
their  obstinacy  in  sin;  Isa.  xUx.  4—7,  and  viiL  14,  15,  16,  compared  with 
Rom.  ix.  33,  and  Isa.  Ixv.  at  the  beginning,  compared  with  Rom.  x.  20,  2L 
It  was  foretold,  that  Christ  should  be  rejected  by  the  chief  priests  and  rulen 
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among  the  Jews,  Psal.  cxviiL  22,  compared  with  Matth.  xxi.  42,  Acts  iv.  11, 
lPetiL4,  7 

Christ  himself  foretold  his  heing  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  elders,  chief 
priests  and  scribes,  and  his  being  cruelly  treated  by  them,  and  condemned  to  • 
death  ;  and  that  he,  by  them,  snould  be  delivered  to  the  Gentiles  ;  and  that 
lie  should  be  mocked  and  scourged  and  crucified^  (Matth.  xvi.  21,  andxx.  17 — 
19,  Luke  ix.  22,  John  viii.  28,)  and  that  the  people  should  be  •concerned  in, 
and  consenting  to  his  death,  (Luke  xx.  13 — 18,)  especially  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem,  Luke  xiii.  33 — 35.  He  foretold,  that  the  disciples  should  all  be 
offended  beca,use  of  him  that  night  that  he  was  betrayed,  and  should  forsake 
hiiu,  Matth.  xxvi.  31,  John  xvi.  32.  He  foretold,  that  he  should  be  rejected 
of  that  generation,  even  the  body  of  the  people,  and  that  they  should  continue 
obstinate,  to  their  ruin,  Matth.  xii.  45,  xxi.  33 — 42,  and  xxii.  1 — 7,  Luke 
xiv.  16,  21,  24,  xvii.  25,  xix.  14,  27,  41—44,  xx.  13—18. 

As  it  was  foretold  in  both  Old  Testament  and  New,  that  the  Jews  should 
reject  the  Messiah,  so  it  was  foretold  that  the  Gentiles  should  receive  Him,  and  • 
so  be  admitted  to  the  privilegesro"  God's  people ;  in  places  too  many  to  be  now 
particularly  mentioned.  It  w^as  foretold  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  the  Jews 
should  envy  the  Gentiles  on  this  account,  Deut.  xxxii.  21,  compared  with 
Rom.  X.  19.  Christ  himself  often  foretold,  that  the  Gentiles  would  embrace  the 
true  religion,  and  become  his  followers  and  people,  Matth.  viii.  10,  11, 12, 
xxL  41—43,  and  xxii.  8 — 10,  Luke  xiii  28,  xiv.  16 — ^24,  and  xx.  16,  John 
X.  16.  He  also  foretold  the  Jews'  envy  of  the  Gentiles  on  this  occasion,  Matth. 
XX.  12 — 16,  Luke  xv.  26  to  the  end.  He  foretold,  that  they  should  continue 
in  this  opposition  and  envy,  and  should  manifest  it  in  cruel  persecutions  of  his 
followers,  to  their  utter  destruction,  Matth.  xxi.  33 — 42,  xxii.  6,  and  xxiii.  34 
— 39,  Luke  xi.  49 — 51.  The  Jews'  obstinacy  is  also  foretold,  Acts  xxii.  18. 
Christ  often  foretold  the  great  persecutions  his  followers  should  meet  with,  both 
from  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  Matth.  x.  16—18,  21,  22,  34—36,  and  xxiv.  9, 
Mark  xiii.  9,  Luke  x.  3,  xii.  11,  49—53,  and  xxi.  12,  16,  17,  John  xv.  18 
— ^21,  and  xvi.  1 — 4.  He  foretold  the  martyrdom  of  particular  persons,  Matth. 
XX.  23.  John  xiii.  36,  and  xxi.  18,  19,  22.  He  foretold  the  great  success  ol 
the  Gospel  in  the  city  of  Samaria,  as  near  approaching  ;  which  afterwards  was 
fulfilled  by  the  preaching  of  Philip,  John  iv.  35 — 38.  He  foretold  the  rising 
of  many  deceivers  after  his  departure,  Matth.  xxiv.  4,  5,  1 1,  and  the  aposta^ 
of  many  of  his  professed  followers,  Matth.  xxiv.  10 — 12. 

The  persecutions,  which  the  Apostle  Paul  was  to  meet  with  in  the  world, 
were  foretold.  Acts  ix.  16,  xx.  23,  and  xxi.  11.  The  apostle  says  to  the  \ 
Christian  Ephesians,  Acts  xx.  29,  30,  /  know  that  after  my  departure  shall 
grievous  wolves  enter  in  among  yov,  not  sparing  the  flock  ;  also  of  your  own 
selves  shall  men  arise^  speaking  perverse  things^  to  draw  away  disciples  aftei 
them.  The  apostle  says.  He  knew  this  ;  but  he  did  not  know  it,  if  God  did  not 
know  the  fiiture  actions  of  moral  agents. 

4.  Unless  God  foreknows  the  uiture  actions  of  moral  agents,  all  the  prophe- 
cies we  have  in  'Scripture  concerning  the  great  Antichristian  apostasy ;  the  rise,  ^ 
•reign,  wicked  qualities,  and  deeds  of  the  man  of  sin,  and  his  instruments  and 
adherents ;  the  extent  and  long  continuance  of  his  dominion,  his  influence  on  the 
minds  of  princes  and  others,  to  corrupt  them,  and  draw  them  away  to  idolatr}', 
and  other  foul  vices ;  his  great  and  cruel  persecutions ;  the  behavior  of  the  saints 
under  these  great  temptations,  &c  &c  I  say,  unless  the  volitions  of  moral  agents 
tre  foreseen^  all  these  prophecies  are  uttered  without  knowing  the  things  foretold. 

The  predictions  r^ating  to  this  great  apostasy  are  all  of  a  moral  nature,  relat 
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ing  to  men's  virtues  and  vices,  and  their  exercises,  fruits  and  consequences,  an(l 
events  depending  on  them  ;  and  are  very  particular  ;  and  most  of  them  often 
repeated,  with  many  precise  characteristics;  descriptions,  and  limitations  of  qual- 
ities, conduct,  influence,  effects,  extent,  duration,  periods,,  circumstances,  final 
issue,  &c.,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  mention  particularly.  And  to  suppose, 
that  all  these  are  predicted  by  God,  without  any  certain  knowledge  of  the  future 
moral  behavior  of  free  Agents,  would  be  to  the  utmost  degree  absurd. 

5.  Unless  God  foreknows  the  future  acts  of  men's  wills,  and  their  behavior  as 
Woral  Agents,  all  those  great  thmgs  which  are  foretold  both  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  New,  concerning  the  erection,  establishment  and  universal  extent 
'  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  were  predicted  and  promised  while  God  was  in 
ignorance  whether  any  of  these  things  would  come  to  pass  or  no,  and  did  but 
guess  at  them.  For  that  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  it  does  not  consist  in  things 
external,  but  is  within  men,  and  consists  in  the  dominion  of  virtue  in  their  hearts, 
in  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  in  these  things 
made  mianifest  in  practice,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God.  The  Messiah  came 
to  save  men  from  their  sins,  and  deliver  them  from  their  spiritual  enemies  ;  "  that 
they  might  serve  him  in  righteousness  and  holiness  before  him  :  He  gave  himself 
for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  pecu- 
liar people,  zealous  of  good  works."  And  therefore  his  success  consists  in 
gainmg  men's  hearts  to  virtue,  in  their  being  made  God's  willing  people  in  the 
day  of  nis  power.  His  conquest  of  his  enemies  consists  in  his  victory  over  men*s 
corruptions  and  vices.  And  such  a  victory,  and  such  a  dominion  is  often  ex- 
pressly foretold  :  that  his  kingdom  should  fill  the  earth ;  that  all  people,  na';x)ns 
and  languages  should  serve  and  obey  him ;  and  so  that  all  nations  should  go  up 
to  the  mountain  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  that  he  might  teach  them  his^ways, 
and  that  they  might  walk  in  his  paths  ;  and  that  all  men  should  be  drawn  to 
Christ,  and  the  earth  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  (by  which,  in  the  style 
of  Scripture,  is  meant  true  virtue  and  religion)  as  the  waters  cover  the  seas;  that 
God's  law  should  be  put  into  men's  inward  parts,  and  written  in  their  hearts  ; 
and  that  God's  people  should  be  all  righteous,  &c.  &c. 

A  very  great  part  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  is  taken  up  in  such 
predictions  as  these.  And  here  I  would  observe,  that  the  prophecies  of  the  uni- 
versal prevalence  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  and  true  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  are  delivered  in  the  most  peremptory  manner,  and  confirm^  by  the  oath 
of  God,  Isa.  xlv.  22  to  the  end,  "Look  to  me  and  be  ye  saved,  all  Ae  ends  of 
the  earth  ;  for  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  else.  I  have  sworn  by  myself,  the 
word  is  gone  out  of  my  mouth  in  righteousness,  and  shall  not  return,  that  unto 
Me  every  knee  shall  bow  ;  and  every  tongue  shall  swear.  Surely,  shall  one 
say,  in  the  Lord  have  I  righteousness  and  strength ;  even  to  Him  shall  men  come,*' 
&c.  But  here  this  peremptory  declaration,  and  great  oath  of  the  Most  High,  are 
delivered  with  such  mighty  solemnity,  to  things  which  God  did  not  know,  if  he 
did  not  certainly  foresee  the  volitions  of  moral  agents. 

And  all  the  predictions  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  to  the  like  purpose,  must 
be  without  knowledge ;  as  those  of  our  Saviour  comparing  the  kingdom  of  God 
\  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  growing  exceMing  great,  from  a  small  beginning  ;* 
and  to  leaven,  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal,  until  the  whole  was  leavened,  £c 
And  the  prophecies  in  the  epistles  concerning  the  restoration  of  the  nation  of  the 
Jews  to  the  true  church  of  God,  and  the  bringing  in  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  the  prophecies  in  all  the  Revelation  concerning  the  glorious  change  m  the 
mof^l  state  of  the  world  of  mankind,  attending  the  destruction  of  Antichrist,  the 
mngdoms  of  the  world  becoming  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ ; 
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and  its  being  granted  to  the  church  to  be  arrayed  in  that  fine  linen,  white  and 
dean,  which  is  the  righteousness  of  saints,  &c. 

CoroL  1.  Hence  that  great  promise  and  oath  of  God  to  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Jacob,  so  much  celebrated  in  Scripture,  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  New, 
namely,  That  in  their  seed  all  the  nations  and  families  of  the  earth  should  be 
*lessed,  must  have  been  made  on  uncertainties,  if  God  does  not  certainly  foreknow 
.he  volitions  of  moral  agents.  For  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise  consists  in  that 
success  of  Christ  in  the  work  of  redemption,  and  that  setting  up  of  his  spiritual 
kingdom  over  the  nations  of  the  world,  which  has  been  spoken  of.  Men  are 
ble^ed  in  Christ  no  otherwise  than  as  they  are  brought  to  acknowledge  Him, 
trust  in  him,  love  and  serve  Him,  as  is  represented  and  predicted  in  Psal.  Ixxii.  1 1, 
**  All  kings  shall  fall  down  before  Him  ;  all  nations  shall  serve  Him."  With 
verse  17,  "  Men  shall  be  blessed  in  Him ;  all  nations  shall  call  Him  blessed.'* 
This  oath  to  Jacob  and  Abraham  is  fulfilled  m  subduing  men's  iniquities  3  as  is  im- 
plied in  that  of  the  prophet  Micah,  chap.  vii.  19,  20. 

Corol.  2.  Hence  also  it  appears,  that  the  first  gospel  promise  that  ever  was 
made  to  mankind,  that  great  prediction  of  the  salvation  of  the  Messiah,  and  His 
victory  over  Satan,  made  to  our  first  parents,  Gen.  iii.  15,  if  there  be  no  certain 
prescience  of  the  volitions  of  moral  agents,  must  have  had  no  better  foundation 
than  conjecture.  For  Christ's  victory  over  Satan  consists  in  men's  being  saved 
from  sin,  and  in  the  victory  of  virtue  and  holiness,  over  that  vice  and  wicked- 
ness, which  Satan,  by  his  temptation  has  introduce,  and  wherein  his  kingdom 
consists.  ' 

6.  If  it  be  so,  that  God  has  not  a  prescience  of  the  future  actions  of  moral 
agents,  it  will  follow,  that  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  in  general  are  without , 
foreknowledge.     For  Scripture  prophecies,  almost  all  of  them,  if  not  universally 
without  any  exception,  are  either  predictions  of  the  actings  and  behavior  of  moral 
agents,  or  of  events  depending  on  them,  or  some  way  connected  with  them  ; 
judicial  dispensations,  judgments  on  men  for  their  wickedness,  or  rewards  of  vir- 
tue and  righteousness,  remarkable  manifestations  of  favor  to  the  righteous  or 
manifestations  of  sovereign  mercy  to  sinners,  forgiving  their  iniquities,  and  mag- 
nifyii^  the  riches  of  divine  Grace  ;  or  dispensations  of  Providence,  in  some 
respect  or  other,  relatmg  to  the  conduct  of  the  subjects  of  God's  moral  government, 
"wisely  adapted  thereto  ;  either  providing  for  what  should  be  in  a  future  state  of 
things,  through  the  volitions  and  voluntary  actions  of  moral  agents,  or  consequent 
upon  them,  and  regulated  and  ordered  according  to  them.     So  that  all  events  ^ 
that  are  foretold,  are  either  moral  events,  or  other  events  which  are  connected  ^ 
with,  and  accommodated  to  moral  events. 

That  the  predictions  of  Scripture  in  general  must  be  without  knowledge,  if 
God  does  not  foresee  the  volitions  of  men,  will  further  app  v  if  it  be  considered, 
that  almost  all  events  belonging  to  the  future  state  of  the  ^^v  I  of  —  kind,  the 
changes  and  revolutions  which  come  to  pass  in  empires,  kin^,  loms  and  nations, 
and  ail  societies,  depend  innumerable  w^ys  on  the  acts  of  men's  Wills :  yea,  on 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  milUons  of  millions  of  volitions  of  mankind.  Such 
is  tke  state  and  course  of  things  in  the  world  of  mankind,  that  one  single  event, 
which  appears  in  itself  exceeding  inconsiderable,  may,  in  the  progress  and  series 
of  things,  occasion  a  succession  of  the  greatest  and  most  important  and  extensive 
events;  causing  the  state  of  mankind  to  be  vastly  different  from  what  it  would 
otherwise  have  been,  for  all  succeeding  generations. 

For  instance,  the  coming  into  existence  of  those  particular  men,  who  have  * 
been  the  great  conquerors  of  the  world,  which,  under  God,  have  had  the  main 
band  in  all  the  consequent  state  of  the  world,  in  all  after  ages  ;  such  as  Nebu- 
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chadnezzar,  Cyrus,  Alexander,  Pompey,  Julius  Caesar,  &c.,  undoubtedly  depended 
on  many  millions  of  acts  of  the  Will,  which  followed,  and  were  occasioned  one 
by  another,  in  their  parents.  And  perhaps  most  of  these  volitions  depended  on 
millions  of  volitions  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  otters,  their  contemporaries  oi 
the  same  generation  ;  and  most  of  these  on  millions  of  millions  of  volitions  oi 
others  in  preceding  generations.  As  we  go  back,  still  the  number  of  volitions, 
which  were  softie  way  the  occasion  of  the  event,  multiply  as  the  branches  of  a 
river,  until  they  come  at  last,  as  it  were,  to  an  infinite  number.  This  will  not 
seem  strange  to  any  one  who  well  considers  the  matter  ;  if  we  recollect  what 
,  philosophers  tell  us  of  the  innumerable  multitudes  of  those  things  which  are,  as 
it  were,  the  principia,  or  stamina  vita^  concerned  in  generation ;  the  animalcula 
in  semine  masculo^  and  the  ova  in  the  womb  of  the  female ;  the  impregnation, 
or  animating  of  one  of  these  in  distinction  from  all  the  rest,  must  depend  on  things 
mfinitely  mmute,  relating  to  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the  act  of  the  parents, 
the  state  of  their  bodies,  &c,  which  must  depend  on  innumerable  foregoing  cir- 
cumstances and  occurrences  ;  which  must  depend,  infinite  ways,  on  foregoing 
acts  of  their  Wills  ;  which  are  occasioned  by  innumerable  things  that  happen  in 
the  course  of  their  lives,  in  which  their  own,  and  their  neighbor's  behavior,  must 
have  a  hand,  an  infinite  number  of  ways.  And  as  the  voUtions  of  others  must 
be  so  many  ways  concerned  in  the  conception  and  birth  of  such  men  ;  so,  no 
less,  in  their  preservation,  and  circumstances  of  life,  their  particular  determmations 
and  actions,  on  which  the  great  revolutions  they  were  the  occasions  of,  depended. 
As,  for  instance,  when  the  conspirators  in  Persia,  against  the  Magi,  were  consult- 
ing about  a  succession  to  the  empire,  it  came  into  the  mind  of  one  of  them,  to 
propose,  that  he  whose  horse  neighed  first,  when  they  came  together  the  next 
morning,  should  be  king.  Now  such  a  thing's  coming  into  his  mind,  might  de- 
pend on  innumerable  incidents,  wherein  the  volitions  of  mankind  had  been  con- 
cerned. But,  in  consequence  of  this  accident,  Darius,  the  son  of  Histaspes,  was 
king.  And  if  this  had  not  been,  probably  his  successor  would  not  have  been 
the  same,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  Persian  empire  might  have  been  far 
otherwise.  And  then  perhaps  Alexander  might  never  have  conquered  that  em- 
pire. And  then  probably  the  circumstances  of  the  world,  in  all  succeeding  ages, 
might  have  been  vastly  otherwise.  I  might  further  mstance  in  many  other 
occurrences  ;  such  as  those  on  which  depended  Alexander's  preservation,  in  the 
many  critical  junctures  of  his  life,  wherein  a  small  trifle  would  have  turned  the 
scale  against  him ;  and  the  preservation  and  success  of  the  Roman  people,  in  the 
infimcy  of  their  kingdom  and  commonwealth,  and  afterwards ;  which  all  the 
succeeding  changes  m  their  state,  and  the  mighty  revolutions  that  afterwards 
came  to  pass  in  the  habitable  world,  depended  upon.  But  these  hints  may  be 
sufficient  for  every  discerning  considerate  person,  to  convince  him,  that  the  whole 
state  of  the  world  of  mankind,  in  all  ages,  and  the  very  being  of  every  person  who 
has  ever  lived  in  it,  in  every  age,  since  the  times  of  the  ancient  prophets,  has  de- 
pended on  more  volitions,  or  acts  of  the  Wills  of  men,  than  there  are  sands  on 
the  sea  shore.* 

And  therefore,  unless  God  does  most  exactly  and  perfectly  foresee  the  future 
acts  of  men's  Willis,  all  the  predictions  whichr  he  ever  uttered  concerning  David, 
Hezekiah,  Josiah,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Cyrus,  Alexander;  concerning  3ie  four 
monarchies,  and  the  revolutions  in  them ;  and  concerning  all  the  wars,  commo- 
tions, victories,  prosperities  and  calamities,  of  any  of  the  kingdoms,  nations  or 
communities  of  the  world,  have  all  been  without  knowledge. 

So  that,  according  to  this  notion  of  God's  not  foreseeing  the  volitions  and 
'  £ree  actions  of  men,  God  could  foresee  nothing  appert'^ining  to  the  state  of  the 
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world  of  mankind  in  future  ages ;  not  so  much  as  the  being  of  one  jMirson  that 
should  live  in  it ;  and  could  foreknow  no  events,  but  only  such  as  He  would 
bring  to  pass  himself  by  the  extraordinary  interposition  of  his  immediate  power ; 
or  things  which  should  come  to  pass  in  the  natural  material  world,  by  the  laws 
of  motion,  and  course  of  nature,  wherein  that  is  independent  on  the  actions  or  / 
works  of  mankind ;  that  is,  as  he  might,  like  a  very  able  mathematician  and  ' 
astronomer,  with  great  exactness  calculate  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  the  greater  wheels  of  the  machine  of  the  external  creation. 

And  if  we  closely  consider  the  matter,  there  will  appear  reason  to  convince  us, 
that  he  could  not,  with  any  absolute  certainty,  foresee  even  these.  As  to  the  first,  ^ 
namely,  things  done  by  the  immediate  and  extraord'mary  interposition  of  God's 
power,  these  cannot  be  foreseen,  unless  it  can  be  foreseen  when  there  shall  be 
occasion  for  such  extraordinary  interposition.  And  that  cannot  be  foreseen, 
unless  the  state  of  the  moral  world  can  be  foreseen.  For  whenever  God  thus 
iaterposes,  it  is  with  r^ard  to  the  state  of  the  moral  world,  requiring  such  divine 
interposition.  Thus  God  could  not  certainly  foresee  the  universal  deluge,  the 
calling  of  Abraham,  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  plagues  on 
Egypt,  and  Israel's  redemption  out  of  it,  the  expelling  the  seven  nations  of 
Canaan,  and  the  brining  Israel  into  that  land ;  for  these  all  are  represented  as 
connected  with  things  belonging  to  tlie  state  of  the  moral  world.  Nor  can  God 
foreknow  the  most  proper  and  convenient  time  of  the  day  of  judgment  and  gen- 
ial conflagration ;  for  that  chiefly  depends  on  the  course  and  state  of  things  in 
the  moral  world. 

Nor,  secondly,  can  we  on  this  supposition  reasonably  think,  that  God  can 
certainly  foresee  what  things  shall  come  to  pass,  in  the  course  of  things,  in  the 
natural  and  material  world,  even  those  which,  in  an  ordinary  state  of  things, 
might  be  calculated  by  a  good  astronomer.  For  the  moral  world  is  the  end  of  ; 
the  natural  world ;  and  the  course  of  things  in  the  former,  is  undoubtedly  sub-; 
ordinate  to  God's  designs  with  respect  to  the  latter.  Therefore  he  has  seen 
cause,  from  regard  to  the  state  of  things  in  the  moral  world,  extraordinarily  to 
interpose,  to  interrupt  and  lay  an  arrest  on  the  course  of  things  in  the  natural 
world ;  and  even  in  the  greater  wheels  of  its  motion ;  even  so  as  to  stop  the 
sun  in  its  course.  And  unless  he  can  foresee  the  volitions  of  men,  and  so  know 
something  of  the  future  state  of  the  moral  world,  he  cannot  know  but  that  he 
may  still  have  as  great  occasion  to  interpose  in  this  manner,  as  ever  he  had ; 
nor  can  he  foresee  how,  or  when  he  shall  have  occasion  thus  to  interpose. 

Carol.  1.  It  appears  from  the  things  which  have  been  observed,  that  unless 
God  foresees  the  volitions  of  moral  agents,  that  cannot  be  true  which  is  observed 
by  the  Apostle  James,  Acts  xv.  18,  "  Known  unto  God  are  all  his  works  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world." 

CoroL  2.  It  appears  from  what  has  been  observed,  that  unless  God  fore- 
knows the  volitions  of  moral  agents,  ^1  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  have  no 
better  foundation  than  mere  conjecture ;  and  that,  in  most  instances,  a  conjecture 
which  must  have  the  utmost  uncertainty ;  dependmg  on  an  innumerable,  and, 
as  it  were,  infinite  multitude  of  volitions,  which  are  all,  even  to  God,  uncertain 
events :  however,  these  prophecies  are  delivered  as  absolute  predictions,  and 
very  many  of  them  in  the  most  positive  manner,  with  asseverations ;  and  some 
of  ikem  with  the  most  solemn  oaths. 

Carol,  3.  It  also  follows,  from  what  has  been  observed,  that  if  this  notion  • 
of  God's  ignorance  of  future  volitions  be  true,  in  vain  did  Christ  say  (after 
utterii^  many  great  and  important  predictions,  concerning  God's  moral  king- 
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dom,  and  things  depending  on  men*s  moral  actions^  Matthew  xxi\  35, 
"  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away ;  but  my  word  shall  not  pass  away." 

CoroL  4.  From  the  same  notion  of  God's  ignorance,  it  would  follow,  that 
m  vain  has  God  Himself  often  spoke  of  the  predictions  of  his  word,  as  evidences 
of  his  Foreknowledge ;  and  so  as  evidences  of  that  which  is  his  prerogative  as 
GOD,  and  his  peculiar  glory,  greatly  distinguishing  Him  from  all  other  beings; 
ais  in  Isa.  xli.  22—26,  xliii.  9,  10,  xliv.  8,  xlv.  21,  xlvi.  10,  and  xlvBi.  14. 
Arg.  II.  If  God  does  not  foreknow  the  volitions  of  moral  agents,  then  he  did 
/  not  foreknow  the  fall  of  man,  nor  of  angels,  and  so  could  not  foreknow  the  great 
^   things  which  are  consequent  on  these  events  ]  such  as  his  sending  his  Son  into 
the  world  to  die  for  sinners,  and  all  things  pertaining  to  the  great  work  of 
redemption ;  all  the  things  which  were  done  for  four  thousand  years  before 
Cfiirist  came,  to  prepare  the  way  for  it ;  and  the  incarnation,  life,  death,  resur- 
rection and.ascension  of  Christ ;  and  the  setting  Him  at  the  head  of  the  uni* 
verse,  as  King  of  heaven  and  earth,  angels  and  men ;  and  the  setting  up  his 
church  and  kingdom  in  this  world,  and  appointing  Him  the  Judge  of  the 
world ;  and  all  tliat  Satan  should  dp  in  the  world  in  opposition  to  the  kingdom 
of  Christ :  and  the  great  transactions  of  the  day  of  judgment,  that  men  and 
*•  devils  shall  be  the  subjects  of,  and  angels  concerned  in ;  they  are  all  what  God 
^sg  ignorant  of  before  the  fall.     And  if  so,  the  following  scriptures,  and  others 
like  them,  must  be  without  any  meaning,  or  contrary  to  truth.     Eph.  i.  4, 
"  According  as  he  hath  chosen  us  in  Him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.** 

1  Pet  i.  20, "  Who  verily  was  foreordained  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.** 

2  Tim.  i.  9,  "  Who  hath  saved  us»  and  called  us  with  an  holy  calling ;  not 
according  to  our  works,  but  according  to  his  own  purpose  and  ^race,  which  was 
given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  before  the  world  began."  So,  Eph.  lii.  11  (speaking 
of  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  work  of  redemption),  "  According  to  the  eternd 
purpose  which  he  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus."  Tit.  i.  2,  "  In  hope  of  eternal 
life,  which  God,  that  cannot  lie,  promised  before  the  world  began."  Rom.  viii. 
29,  "  W^hom  he  did  foreknow,  them  he  also  did  predestinate,"  &c.  1  Pet  i.  2, 
"  Elect,  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father." 

If  God  did  not  foreknow  the  fall  of  man,  nor  the  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ, 
nor  the  vohtions  of  man  since  the  fall ;  then  he  did  not  foreknow  the  saints  in 
^  any  sense ;  neither  as  particular  persons,  nor  as  societies  or  nations ;  either  by 
election,  or  mere  foresight  of  their  virtue  or  good  works ;  or  any  foresight  of 
any  thing  about  them  relating  to  their  salvation ;  or  any  benefit  they  have  by 
Christ,  or  any  manner  of  concern  of  theirs  with  a  Redeemer. 

Arg.  III.  On  the  supposition  of  God's  ignorance  of  the  future  vohtions  of 
'  free  agents,  it  will  follow,  that  God  must  in  many  cases  truly  repent  what  he 
-  has  done,  so  as  properly  to  wish  he  had  done  otherwise :  by  reason  that  the 
event  of  things,  in  those  affairs  which  are  most  important,  viz.,  the  affairs  of  his 
moral  kingdom,  being  uncertain  and  contingent,  often  happens  quite  otherwise 
than  he  was  aware  beforehand.  And  there  would  be  reason  to  understand,  that 
in  the  most  literal  sense,  in  Gen.  vi.  6,  "  It  repented  the  Lord,  that  he  had  made 
man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  him  at  his  heart."  And  that,  1  Sam.  xv.  11, 
o^ntrtiry  to  that.  Numb,  xxiii.  19,  "  God  is  not  the  Son  of  man,  that  He  should 
repent"  And,  1  Sam.  xv.  29,  "  Also  the  strength  of  Israel  will  not  lie,  not 
repent ;  for  He  is  not  a  man  that  he  should  repent."  Yea,  from  this  notion  it 
would  follow,  that  God  is  liable  i6  repent  and  be  grieved  at  his  heart,  in  a 
literal  sense,  continually ;  and  is  always  exposed  to  an  infinite  number  of  real 
disappointments  in  his  governing  the  world ;  and  to  manifold,  constant,  great 
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perpleidty  and  vexation ;  but  this  is  not  very  consistent  with  his  title  of  God  v 
fwer  all,  blessed  forever  more  ;  which  represents  Him  as  possessed  of  perfect, 
ooDStant  and  uninterrupted  tranquillity  and  felicity,  as  God  over  the  universe,  and 
in  his  management  of  the  aflFairs  o^  the  world,  as  supreme  and  universal  Rider. 
See  Rom.  i.  25,  ix.  5,  2  Cor.  xi.  31,  1  Tun.  vi.  15. 

Ako.  IV.  It  will  also  follow  from  this  notion,  that  as  Grod  is  liable  lo  be 
continually  repenting  what  he  has  done;  so  he  must  be  exposed  to  be  con-^ 
stanlly  changing  his  mind  and  intentions,  as  to  his  future  conduct ;  altering  hia  ' 
measures,  relinquishing  his  old  designs,  and  forming  new  schemes  and  projec- 
tioDS.  For  his  purposes,  even  as  to  the  main  parts  of  his  scheme,  namely,  such 
as  belong  to  the  state  of  his  moral  kingdom,  must  be  always  liable  to  be  broken, 
through  want  of  foresight ;  and  he  must  be  contmually  putting  his  system  to  , 
rights,  as  it  gets  out  of  order  through  the  contingence  of  the  actions  of  moral  / 
agents ;  he  must  be  a  Being,  who,  instead  of  being  absolutely  immutable,  must 
necessarily  be  the  subject  of  infinitely  the  most  numerous  acts  of  repentance, 
and  changes  of  intention,  of  any  being  whatsoever ;  for  this  plain  reason,  that 
his  vastly  extensive  charge  comprehends  an  infinitely  greater  number  of  those 
things  which  are  to  h'un  contingent  and  uncertain.  In  such  a  situation,  he  must 
have  little  else  to  do,  but  to  mend  broken  links  as  well  as  he  can,  and  be  rectify.  \/ 
me  his  disjointed  frame  and  disordered  movements ;  in  the  best  manner  the  case 
1  wul  allow.  The  Supreme  Lord  of  all  things  must  needs  be  under  great  and 
miserable  disadvaniagSs,  in  governing  the  world  which  he  has  made  and  has 
the  care  of,  through  ms  being  utterly  unable  to  find  out  things  of  chief  import- 
ance, which,  hereafler  shall  befall  his  system ;  which,  if  he  did  but  know,  he 
might  make  seasonable  provision  for.  In  many  cases,  there  may  be  verj 
great  necessity  that  he  should  make  provision,  in  the  ma^nner  of  his  ordering  and 
disposing  things,  for  some  great  events  which  are  to  h&ppen,  of  vast  and  exten- 
ave  influence,  and  endless  consequence  to  the  universe;  which  he  may  see 
afterwards,  when  it  is  too  late,  and  majr  wish  in  vain  that  he  had  knowTi  before- 
hand, that  he  might  have  ordered  his  affairs  accordingly.  And  it  is  in  the 
power  of  man,  on  these  principles,  by  his  devices,  purposes  and  actions,  thus  to 
disappoint  God,  break  his  measures,  make  Him  continually  to  change  his  mind, 
Subject  him  to  vexation,  and  bring  him  into  confusion. 

But  how  do  these  things  consist  with  reason,  or  with  the  word  of  God  ? 
Which  represents,  that  all  Lrod^s  works ^  all  that  he  has  ever  to  do,  the  whole 
scheme  and  series  of  his  operations,  are  from  the  beginning  perfectly  in  his 
view ;  and  declares,  that  whatever  devices  and  designs  "  are  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  the  counsel  of  the  Lord  is  that  which  shall  stand,  and  the  thoughts  of  his 
heart  to  all  generations,"  Prov.  xix.  21,  Psal.  xxxiii.  10,  11,  "  And  that  which 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  hath  purposed,  none  shall  disannul,"  Isa.  xiv.  27.  And  that 
he  cannot  be  frustrated  in  one  d^ign  or  thovght,  Job  xlii.  2.  "  And  that  which 
God  doth,  it  shall  be  forever,  that  nothing  can  be  put  to  it,  or  taken  from  it,*' 
EccL  iii.  14.  The  stability  and  perpetuity  of  God's  counsels  are  expressly 
spoken  of  as  connected  with  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  Isa.  xlvL  10,  "  iJeclar- 
ing  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  from  ancient  times,  the  things  that  are  not 

Eet  done ;  saying,  My  fcounsel  shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure." — And 
ow  are  these  things  consistent  with  what  the  Scripture  sap  of  God's  immuta- 
bility, which  represents  Him  as  "  without  variableness,  or  shadow  of  turning  ;'* 
and  speaks  of  Him  most  particularly  as  unchangeable  with  regard  to  his  pur- 
poses, MaL  iiL  6,  "I  am  the  Lord;  I  change  not;  therefore  ye  sons  of  Jacob 
Mre  not  consumed/'  Exod.  iiL  14,    jlm  that    am,  Job  xxiiL  13,  14,  ^'  He  is  in 
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one  mind;  and  who  can  turn  Him  ?    And  what  his  soul  desireth,  even  that  ht 
doth :  for  he  performeth  the  thing  that  is  appointed  for  me." 

Akg.  V.  If  this  notion  of  God's  ignorance  of  the  future  vohtions  of  moral 
agents  be  thoroughly  considered  in  its  consequences,  it  will  appear  to  follow  from 

:  it,  that  God,  after  he  had  made  the  world,  was  liable  to  be  wholly  frustrated 

^  of  his  end  in  the  creation  of  it;  and  so  has  been,  in  like  manner,  liable  to  be 

frustrated  of  his  end  in  all  the  great  works  he  hath  wrought.     It  is  manifest, 

/  the  moral  world  is  the  end  of  the  natural :  the  rest  of  the  creation  is  but  a  house 
which  God  hath  built,  with  furniture,  for  moral  agents :  and  the  good  or  bad 
state  of  the  moral  world  depends  on  the  improvement  they  make  of  their  natural 
agency,  and  so  depends  on  their  vohtions.  And  therefore,  if  these  cannot  be 
foreseen  by  God,  because  they  are  contingent,  and  subject  to  no  kind  of  neces- 
aty,  then  the  affairs  of  the  moral  world  are  liable  to  go  wrong,  to  any  assignable 
degree ;  yea,  liable  to  be  utterly  ruined.  As  on  tms  scheme,  it  may  well  be 
supposed  to  be  hterally  said>  when  mankind,  by  the  abuse  of  their  moral 
agency,  became  very  corrupt  before  the  flood, "  that  the  Lord  repented  that  he 
had  made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  Him  at  his  heart ;"  so,  when  He 
made  the  universe.  He  did  not  know  but  that  he  might  be  so  disappointed  in  it, 
that  it  might  grieve  Him  at  his  heart  that  he  had  made  it.  It  actually  proved, 
that  all  mankind  became  sinful,  and  a  very  great  part  of  the  angels  apostatized : 
and  how  could  God  know  beforehand,  that  all  of  them  would  not  ?  And  how 
oould  God  know  but  that  all  mankind,  notwithstanding  means  used  to  reclaim  them, 
being  still  left  to  the  freedom  of  their  own  Will,  would  continue  in  their  apostasy, 
and  grow  worse  and  worse,  as  they  of  the  old  world  before  the  flood  did  ? 

[         According  to  the  scheme  I  am  endeavoring  to  confute,  neither  the  fall  of 

I  men  or  angek,  could  be  foreseen,  and  God  must  be  greatly  disappointed  in  these 
events ;  and  so  the  grand  scheme  and  contrivance  for  our  redemption,  and  de- 
stroying the  works  of  the  devil,  by  the  Messiah,  and  all  the  great  things  God 
has  done  in  the  prosecution  of  these  designs,  must  be  only  the  fruits  of  his  own 
disappointment,  and  contrivances  of  his  to  mend  and  patch  up,  as  well  as  he 
could,  his  system,  which  originally  was  all  very  good,  and  perfectly  beautiful ; 
biit  was  marred,  broken  and  confounded  by  the  free  Will  of  angels  and  men. 
And  still  he  must  be  liable  to  be  totally  disappointed  a  second  time  :  He  could^ 
not  know,  that  He  should  have  his  desired  success,  in  the  incarnation,  Ufe,  death, 
resurrection  and  exaltation  of  his  only  begotten  Son,  and  other  great  works 
accomplished  to  restore  the  state  of  things :  He  could  not  know,  after  all, 
whether  there  would  actually  be  any  tolerable  measure  of  restoration ;  for  this 
depended  on  the  free  Will  of  man.  There  has  been  a  general  great  apostasy 
of  almost  all  the  Christian  world,  to  that  which  was  worse  than  heathenism ; 
which  continued  for  many  ages.  And  how  could  God  without  foreseeing  men's 
volitions,  know  whether  ever  Christendom  would  return  from  this  apostasy  ?  And 
which  way  could  He  tell  beforehand  how  soon  it  would  begin  ?  The  apostle 
says,  it  began  to  work  in  his  time ;  and  how  could  it  be  knoA\Ti  how  far  it 
would  proceed  in  that  age  ?  Yea,  how  could  it  be  known  that  the  gospel, 
which  was  not  effectual  for  the  reformation  of  the  Jews,  would  ever  be  effectual 
for  the  turning  of  the  heathen  nations  from  their  heathen  apostasy,  which  they 
had  been  contaned  in  for  so  many  ages? 

It  is  represented  often  in  Scripture,  that  God,  who  made  the  world  for 
Himself,  and  created  it  for  his  pleasure,  would  infalUbly  obtain  his  end  in  the 
creation,  and  in  all  his  works ;  that  as  all  things  are  of  Him,  so  would  all  be  to 
Him ;  and  that  in  the  final  issue  of  things,  it  would  appear  that  He  is  thefrst^ 
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and  th3  last,  Rev.  xx.  6,  "  And  he  said  unto  me,  It  is  done.  I  am  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  first  and  the  last."  But  these  things 
are  not  consistent  with  God's  being  so  liable  to  be  disappointed  in  all  his  works, 
por  indeed  with  his  faiUng  of  his  end  in  any  thing  that  he  has  undertaken  or 
done. 


SECTION  xri. 


God's  certain  Foreknowledge  of  the  future  Volitions  of  moral  Agents,  inconsistent 

with  such  a  Contingence  of  those  Volitions  as  is  without  all  Necessity.  0 


o;' 


Having  proved  that  God  has  a  certain  and  iufalVrble  prescience  of  the  act  of 
the  Will  of  moral  agents,  I  come  now,  in  the  second  place,  to  show  the  conse- 
quence ;  to  show  how  it  follows  from  hence,  that  these  events  are  necessary,  I 
with  a  Necessity  of  connection  or  consequence. 

The  chief  Arminian  divines,  so  far  as  I  have  had  opportunity  to  observe, 
deny  this  consequence ;  and  affirm,  that  if  such  Foreknowledge  be  allowed,  it  ^ 
is  no  evidence  of  any  Necessity  of  the  event  foreknown.  •  Now  I  desire,  that  this 
matter  may  be  particularly  and  thoroughly  inquired  into.  I  cannot  but  think 
that,  on  particular  and  full  consideration,  it  may  be  perfectly  determined,  whether 
it  be  indeed  so  or  not. 

In  order  to  a  proper  consideration  of  this  matter,  I  would  observe  the  fol- 
lowing things. 

1.  It  is  very  evident,  with  regard  to  a  thing  whose  existence  is  infallibly  and 
indissolubly  connected  with  something  which  already  hath  or  has  had  existence,  i 
the  existence  of  that  thing  is  necessary.     Here  may  be  noted  : 

L  I  ob!>erved  before,  in  explaimng  the  nature  of  Necessity,  that  in  thingi 
which  are  past,  their  past  existence  is  now  necessary :  having  already  maae    " 
sure  of  existence,  it  is  too  late  for  any  possibility  of  alteration  m  that  respect :      ^  ^  ' 
il  is  now  impossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise  than  true,  that  that  thing  has    ^*  j.'/ 

existed.  ^  ""'''' G-^ 

2.  If  there  be  any  such  thing  as  a  divine  Foreknowledge  of  the  volitions  of  ^'  ^ 
free  ,agents,  that  Foreknowledge,  by  the  supposition,  is  a  thing  which  already  ^ 
haSy  and  long  ago  had,  existence ;  and  so,  now  its  existence  is  necessary  ;  it  is 
now  utterly  impossible  to  be  otherwise  than  that  this  Foreknowledge  should  be, 

or  should  have  been. 

3.  It  is  also  very  manifest,  that  those  things  which  are  indissolubly  connected 
with  other  things  that  are  necessary,  are  themselves  necessary.  As  that  pro-  • 
position  whose  truth  is  necessarily  connected  with  another  proposition,  which  is 
necessarily  true,  is  itself  necessarily  true.  To  say  otherwise,  would  be  a  con- 
tradiction :  it  would  be  in  effect  to  say,  that  the  connection  was  indissoluble, 
vdA  yet  was  not  so,  but  might  be  broken.  If  that,  whose  existence  is  irtdissolubly 
connected  with  something  whose  existence  is  now  necessary,  is  itself  not  neces- 
sary, then  it  mdy  possibly  not  exist,  notwithstanding  that  indissoluble  connection 
of  its  existence. — Whether  the  absurdity  be  not  glaring,  let  the  reader  judge.        ^ 

4.  It  is  no  less  evident,  that  if  there  be  a  full,  certain,  and  infallible  Fore-   , 
knowledge  of  the  future  existence  of  the  volitions  of  moral  agents,  then  there  is  '■ 
a  certain  infallible  and  indissoluble  connection  between  those  events  and  that 
Foreknowledge ;  and  that  therefore,  by  the;preceding  observations,  those  events 
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are  necessary  events;  being  infallibly  and  indissolubly  connected  with  that 
whose  existence  already  is,  and  so  is  now  necessary,  and  cannot  but  have  been. 

To  say  the  Foreknowledge  is  certain  and  infallible,  and  yet  the  connection 
of  the  event  with  that  Foreknowledge  is  not  indissoluble,  but  dissoluble  and 
fallible,  is  very  absurd.  To  affirm  it,  would  be  the  same  thing  as  to  affirm  that 
there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  a  proposition's  being  infallibly  known 
to  be  true,  and  its  being  true  indeed.  So  that  it  is  perfectly  demonstrable,  that 
'  if  there  be  any  infallible  knowledge  of  future  volilions,  the  event  is  iiecesscry  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  impossible  but  the  event  should  come  to  pass.  For 
if  it  be  not  impossible  but  that  it  may  be  otherwise,  then  it  is  not  impossible  but 
that  the  proposition  which  affinns  its  future  coming  to  pass,  may  not  now  be 
true.  But  how  absurd  is  that,  on  the^upposition  that  there  is  now  an  infallible 
knowledge  (i.  e.  knowledge  which  it  is  irppossible  should  fail)  that  it  is  true. 
There  is  this  absurdity  in  it,  that  it  is  not  impossible  but  that  tlierc  now  should 
be  no  truth  in  that  propositioa  which  is  now  infallibly  known  to  be  true. 

II.  That  no  future  event  can  be  certainly  foreknown,  whose  existence  is 
contingent,  and  without  all  necessity,  may  be  proved  thus ;  it  is  impossible  for 
a  thing  to  be  certainly  known  to  any  intellect  without  evidence.  To  suppose 
otherwise,  implies  a  contradiction  :  because,  for  a  thing  to  be  certainly  known 
to  any  understanding,  is  for  it  to  be  evident  to  that  understanding  :  and  for  a 
thing  to  be  evident  to  any  understanding,  is  the  same  thing  as  for  that  imderstand- 
ing  to  see  evidence  of  it :  but  no  understanding,  created  or  uncreated,  can  see 
evidence  where  there  is  none :  for  that  is  the  same  thing  as  to  see  that  to  be 
which  is  not.  And  therefore,  if  there  be  any  truth  which  is  absolutely  without 
evidence,  that  truth  is  absolutely  unknowable,  insomuch  that  it  implies  a  coih 
tradiction  to  suppose  that  it  is  known. 

But  if  there  be  any  future  event,  whose  existence  is  contingent,  without  all 
necessity,  the  future  existence  of  the  event  is  absolutely  without  evidence.  If 
there  be  any  evidence  of  it,  it  must  be  one  of  these  two  sorts,  either  self-evidence 
ox 'proof ;  for  there  can  be  no  other  sort  of  evidence  but  one  of  these  two  :  an 
evident  thing  must  be  either  evident  in  itself  or  evident  in  something  else  ;  that 
is,  evident  by  connection  with  something  else.  But  a  future  thing,  whose  ex- 
istence is  without  all  necessity,  can  have  neither  of  these  sorts  of  evidence.  It 
cannot  be  self-evident ;  for  if  it  be,  it  may  be  now  known,  by  what  is  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  thing  itself;  either  its  present  existence,  or  the  necessity  of  its  nature : 
but  both  these  are  contrary  to  the  supposition.  It  is  supposed,  both  that  the  thing 
Aas  no  present  existence  to  be  seen,  and  also  that  it  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be 
necessarily  existent  for  the  future :  so  that  its  future  existence  is  not  self- 
evident.  And,  secondly,  neither  is'  there  any  proof  or  evidence  in  any  thing  elsCy 
or  evidence  of  connection  with  something  else  that  is  evident;  for  this  is  also 
contrary  to  the  supposition.  It  is  supposed,  that  there  is  now  nothing  existent, 
with  which  the  future  existence  of  the  contingent  event  is  connected.  For  such 
a  connection  destroys  its  contingence,  and  supposes  necessity.  Thus  it  is  demon- 
strated, that  there  is  in  the  nature  of  things  absolutely  no  evidence  at  all  of  the 
future  existence  of  that  event,  which  is  contingent,  without  all  necessity  (if  any 
such  event  there  be),  neither  self-evidence  nor  proof.  And  therefore  the  tiling 
in  reality  is  not  evident ;  and  so  cannot  be  seen  to  be  evident,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  cannot  be  known. 

Let  us  consider  this  in  an  example.  Suppose  that  five  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years  ago  there  was  no  other  being  but  the  Divine  Being ;  and 
then  this  world,  or  some  particular  body  or  spirit,  all  at  once  starts  out  of  nothing 
Uito  being,  and  takes  on  itself  a  particular  nature  and  form ;  all  in  absolute 
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eontingencey  without  any  concern  of  God,  or  any  other  cause,  in  the  matter ; 
without  any  manner  of  groimd  or  reason  of  its  existence ;  or  any  dependence 
upon,  or  connection  at  all  with,  any  thing  foregoing :  I  say,  that  if  this  be 
supposed,  there  was  no  evidence  of  that  event  beforehand.  There  was  no 
evidence  of  it  to  be  seen  in  the  thing  itself;  for  the  thing  itself  as  yet  was  not 
And  Ihere  was  no  evidence  of  it  to  be  seen  in  any  thing  else  ;  for  evidence  in 
something  else,  is  connection  vnth  something  else  :  but  such  connection  is  con- 
trary to  ^e  supposition.  There  was  no  evmence  before,  that  this  thing  twuld 
happen  ;  for,  by  the  supposition,  there  wa^  no  reason  why  it  should  /lappeny 
rather  than  something  else,  or  rather  than  nothing.  And  if  so,  then  all  thmgs 
before  were  exactly  equal,  and  the  same  with  respect  to  that  and  other  possible 
things  ;  there  was  no  preponderation,  no  superior  weight  or  value ;  and  there- 
fore nothing  that  could  be  of  any  weight  or  value  to  determine  any  imderstand- 
ing.  The  thing  was  absolutely  without  evidence,  and  absolutely  imknowable 
An  increase  of  understanding,  or  of  the  capacity  of  discerning,  has  no  tendency, 
and  makes  no  advance,  to  a  discerning  any  signs  or  evidences  of  it,  let  it  be 
increased  never  so  much ;  yea,  if  it  be  mcreased  infinitely.  The  increase  of  the 
strength  of  sight  may  have  a  tendency  to  enable  to  discern  the  evidence  which 
is  far  off,  and  very  much  hid,  and  deeply  involved  in  clouds  and  darkness  ;  but 
it  has  no  tendency  to  enable  to  discern  evidence  where  there  is  none.  If  the 
sight  be  infinitely  strong,  and  the  capacity  of  discerning  infinitely  great,  it  will 
enable  to  see  all  that  there  is,  and  to  see  it  perfectly,  and  with  ease  :  yet  it  has 
no  tendency  at  all  to  enable  a  being  to  discern  that  evidence  which  is  not ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  has  a  tendency  to  enable  to  discern  with  great  certainty  that 
there  is  none. 

in.  To  suppose  the  future  volitions  of  moral  agents  not  to  be  necessary 
events ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  events  which  it  is  not  impossible  but  that 
they  may  not  come  to  pass ;  and  yet  to  suppose  that  God  certainly  foreknows 
them,  and  knows  all  things,  is  to  suppose  God's  knowledge  to  be  inconsistent 
with  itself.  For  to  say,  that  God  certainly,  and  without  all  conjecture,  knows 
that  a  thing  will  infallibly  be,  which  at  the  same  time  he  knows  to  be  so  co/i- 
tingent  that  it  may  possibly  not  be,  is  to  suppose  his  knowledge  inconsistent  with 
itself;  or  that  one  thing  that  he  knows,  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  another 
thing  that  he  knows.  It  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  he  now  knows  a  propo- 
sition to  be  of  certain  infallible  truth,  which  he  knows  to  be  of  contingent  ' 
uncertain  truth.  If  a  future  volition  is  So  without  all  necessity,  that  there  is 
nothing  hinders  but  that  it  may  not  be,  then  the  proposition  which  asserts  its 
future  existence,  is  so  uncertain,  that  there  is  nothing  hinders  but  that  the  truth 
of  it  may  entirely  fail.  And  if  God  knows  all  things,  he  knows  this  proposition . 
to  be  thus  uncertain.  And  that  is  inconsistent  with  his  knowing  that  it  is 
infallibly  true,  and  so  inconsistent  with  his  infallibly  knowing  that  it  is  true.  If 
the  thing  be  indeed  contingent,  God  views  it  so,  and  judges  it  to  be  contingent, 
if  he  views  things  as  they  are.  If  the  event  be  not  necessary,  then  it  is  possible 
it  may  never  be :  and  if  it  be  possible  it  may  never  be,  God  knows  it  may 
possibly  never  be ;  and  that  is  to  know  that  the  proposition  which  affirms  its 
existence,  may  possibly  not  be  true ;  and  that  is  to  know  that  the  truth  of  it  is 
uncertain ;  which  surely  is  inconsistent  wdth  his  knowing  it  as  a  certain  truth. 
If  volitions  are  in  themselves  contingent  events,  without  all  necessity,  then  it  is 
no  argument  of  perfection  of  knowledge  in  any  being  to  determine  peremptorily 
that  Aey  will  be ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  argument  of  ignorance  and  mistake, 
because  it  would  argue,  that  he  supposes  that  proposition  to  be  certain,  which 
in  its  own  native,  smd  all  things  considered,  is  uncertain  and  contingent    To 
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say,  in  such  a  case,  that  God  may  have  ways  of  knowing  contingent  erenti 
which  we  cannot  conceive  of,  is  ridiculous ;  as  much  so,  as  to  say  that  God  may 
know  contradictions  to  be  true,  for  aught  w^e  know,  or  that  he  may  know  a 
thing  to  be  certain,  and  at  the  same  time  know  it  not  to  be  certain,  though  we 
cannot  conceive  how ;  because  he^  has  ways  of  knowing,  which  we  cannot 
comprehend.      /  'h^  ^^  f*^^ .  -* '^ ^  •  «^  < f  /. :  f  /^r >•.,,;. ^  -*■-  /-  Aw  '■; '  «■  ■ '  --^^  .'  ^ .  < ,  ^  vm  • 

y-      Corol.  1.  From)what  has  been  observed,  it  is  evident  that  the  absolute 

{  decrees  of  God  are{no  more  inconsfetent  with  hiunan  liberty,  on  account  of  any 

necessity  of  the  eveiit>which  follows  from  such  decrees,  than  the  absolute  Fore' 

knowledge  of  God.'   Because  the  connection  between  the  event  and  certain 

^     Foreknowledge,  is  as  infallible  and  indissoluble  as  between  the  event  and  an  abso- 

y  lute,  decree.  That  is,  it  is  no  more  impossible,  that  the  event  and  decree  should 
not  agree  together,  than  that  the  event  and  absolute  knowledge  should  disagree* 
The  connection  between  the  event  and  Foreknowledge  is  absolutely  perfect,  by 
the  supposition ;  because  it  is  supposed,  that  the  ceitainty  and  infiillibility  of 
the  knowledge  is  absolutely  perfect  And  it  being  so,  the  certainty  cannot  be 
increased ;  and  therefore  the  connection  between  the  knowledge  and  the  thing 
known,  cannot  be  increased ;  so  that  if  a  decree  be  added  to  the  Foreknowledge, 
it  does  not  at  all  increase  the  connection,  or  make  it  more  infallible  and  indiffio* 
luble.  If  it  were  not  so,  the  certainty  of  knowledge  might  be  increased  by  the 
addition  of  a  decree ;  w^hich  is  contrary  to  the  supposition,  which  is,  that  the 
knowledge  is  absolutely  perfect,  or  perfect  to  the  highest  possible  d^ree. 

There  is  as  much  of  an  impossibility  but  that  the  tilings  which  are  infallibly 
foreknown  should  be,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  as  great  a  necessity  of  their 
future  existence,  as  if  the  event  were  already  written  down,  and  was  known 
and  read  by  all  mankind,  through  all  preceding  ages,  and  there  was  the  most 
indissoluble  and  perfect  cormection  possible  between  the  writing  and  the  thing 
written.  In  such  a  case,  it  would  be  as  impossible  the  event  should  fail  of  ex- 
istence, as  if  it  had  existed  already ;  and  a  decree  cannot  make  an  event  surer  or 
more  necessary  than  this. 

And  therefore,  if  there  be  any  such  Foreknowledge,  as  it  has  been  proved 
there  is,  then  necessity  of  connection  and  consequence  is  not  at  all  inconsistent 
with  any  liberty  which  man  or  any  other  creature  enjoys.     And  itom  hence  it 

'  may  be  inferred,  that  absolute  decrees  of  God,  which  do  not  at  all  increase  the 
necessity,  are  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  th^  liberty  which  man  enjoys,  on  any 
such  account,  as  that  they  make  the  event  decr^ied  necessary  and  render  it  utterly 
impossible  but  that  it  should  come  to  pass.  Therefore,  if  absolute  decrees  are 
inconsistent  with  man's  liberty  as  a  moral  agent,  or  his  liberty  in  a  state  of  pro- 
bation, or  any  liberty  whatsoever  that  he  enjoys,  it  is  not  on  account  of  any 
necessit}'  which  absolute  decrees  infer. 

Dr.  Whitby  supposes  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  God's  Fore- 
knowledge, and  his  decrees,  with  regard  to  necessity  of  future  events.  In  his 
"  Discourse  on  the  Five  Points,"  p.  474,  &c.,  he  says,  "  God's  prescience  has 
no  influence  at  all  on  our  actions. — Should  God,  (says  he,)  by  immediate  revela- 
tion, give  me  the  knowledge  of  the  event  of  any  man's  state  or  actions,  would 
my  knowledge  of  them  have  any  influence  upon  his  actions  ?  Surely  none  at 
all — our  knowledge  doth  not  effect  the  things  we  know,  to  make  them  more 
certain,  or  more  future,  than  they  would  be  without  it  Now,  Foreknowledge 
in  God  is  knowledge.     As  therefore  knowledge  has  no  influence  on  things  tljat 

V  are,  so  neither  has  Foreknowledge  on  things  that  shall  be.  And,  consequently, 
the  Foreknowledge  of  any  action  that  would  be  otherwise  free,  cannot  alter  or 
diminish  that  freedom.     Whereas  God's  decree  of  election  is  poweiful  and 
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active,  and  comprehends  the 'preparation  and  exhibition  of  such  means  as  shall  </ 
unfinistrably  produce  the  end.     Hence  God's  prescience  renders  no  actions 
necessary."     And  to  this  purpose,  p.  473,  he  cites  Origen,  where  he  says, 
"  God's  prescience  is  not  the  cause  of  things  future,  but  their  being  future  is  the  t 
cause  of  Grod's  prescience  that  they  will  be :"  and  Le  Blanc,  where  he  says, 
*'  This  is  the  truest  resolution  of  this  difficulty,  that  prescience  is  not  the  cause  .\ 
that  things  are  future  ;  but  their  being  future  is  the  cause  they  are  foreseen." 
In  like  manner,  Dr.  Clark,  in  his  "  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes 
of  God,"  pp.  95—99.     And  the  author  of  the  "  Freedom  of  Will,  in  God  an^ 
the  Creature,"  speaking  to  the  like  purpose  with  Dr.  Whitby,  represents 
'*  Foreknowledge  as  havmg  no  more  influence  on  things  known,  to  make  them 
necessary,  than  afterknowledge,"  or  to  that  purpose. 

To  all  which  I  would  say,  that  what  is  said  about  knowledge,  its  not  having     l^ 
mfluence  oif  the  thing  known  to  make  it  necessary,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose, 
nor  does  it  in  the  least  affect  the  foregoing  reasoning.     Whether  prescience  be 
the  thing  that  makes  the  event  necessary  or  no,  it  alters  not  the  case.    Infallible  / 
Foreknowledge  may  prove  the  Necessity  of  the  event  foreknown,  and  yet  not  be  ^ 
the  thing  which  causes  the  Necessity.     If  the  Foreknowledge  be  absolute,  this 
pnwes  the  event  known  to  be  necessary,  or  proves  that  it  is  unpossible  but  that 
the  event  should  be,  by  some  means  or  other,  either  by  a  decree,  or  some  other 
way,  if  there  be  any  other  way ;  because,  as  was  said  before,  it  is  absurd  to  say, 
that  a  proposition  is  known  to  be  certainly  and  infallibly  true,  which  yet  may 
possibly  pnpve  not  true. 

The  whole  of  the  seeming  force  of  this  evasion  Ues  in  this ;  that,  inasmuch 
as  certain  Foreknowledge  does  not  <:ause  an  event  to  be  necessary,  as  a  decree  ; 
does ;  therefore  it  does  not  prove  it  to  be  necessary,  as  a  decree  does.  But  there 
is  no  force  in  this  arguing :  for  it  is  built  whoUy  on  this  supposition,  that  noth'mg 
can  prove^  or  be  an  evidence  of  a  thing's  being  necessary,  but  that  which  has  a 
causal  influence  to  make  U  so.  But  this  can  never  be  maintained.  If  certain 
Foreknowledge  of  the  future  existing  of  an  event,  be  not  the  thing  which  first 
makes  it  impossible  that  it  should  fail  of  existence ;  yet  it  may,  and  certainly 
does,  demonstrate  that  it  is  impossible  it  should  fail  of  it,  however  that  impossi- 
bility  comes.  If  Foreknowledge  be  not  the  cause,  but  the  effect,  of  this  impos- 
abUity,  it  may  prove  that  there  is  such  an  impossibility,  as  much  as  if  it  were 
die  cause.  It  is  as  strong  arguing  from  the  effect  to  the  cause,  as  from  the 
cause  to  the  effect  It  is  enough,  that  an  existence,  which  is  infallibly  fore- 
known, cannot  fail,  whether  that  impossibility  arise  from  the  Foreknowledge, 
or  IS  prior  to  it  It  is  as  evident,  as  it  is  possible  any  thing  should  be,  that  it  is 
impossible  a  thing  which  is  infallibly  known  to  be  true,  should  prove  not  to  be 
true :  therefore  there  is  a  JSTecessity  connected  with  such  knowledge ;  whether 
the  knowledge  be  the  cause  of  this  Necessity,  or  the  Necessity  the  cause  of  the  • 
knowledge. 

All  certain  knowledge,  whether  it  be  Foreknowledge  or  afterknowledge, 
or  concomitant  knowledge,  proves  the  thing  known  now  to  be  necessary,  by 
some  means  or  other ;  or  proves  that  it  is  impossible  it  should  now  be  other- 
wise than  true.  I  freely  allow  that  Foreknowledge  does  not  prove  a  thing  to  ^ 
be  necessary  any  more  than  afterknowledge :  but  then  aflerknowledge,  which  is 
certain  and  infallible,  proves  that  it  is  now  become  impossible  but  that  the  pro- 
position known  should  be  true.  Certain  afterknowledge,  proves  that  it  is  now, 
in, the  time  of  the  knowledge,  by  some  means  or  other,  become  impossible  but 
that  the  proposition,  which  predicates  past  existence  on  tlie  event,  should  be 
tniu    And  so  does  certain  Foreknowledge  prove,  that  now,  in  the  time  of  the 
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knowledge,  it  is,  by  some  means  or  other,  become  impossible  but  that  the  wo- 

position,  which  predicates yw7i/re  existence  on  the  event,  should  be  trua     The 

J  Necessity  of  the  truth  of  the  propositions,  consisting  in  the  present  impossibility 

of  tlie  nonexistence  of  the  event  affirmed,  in  both  cases,  is  the  immediate  ground 

I    of  the  certainty  of  the  knowledge ;   there  can  be  no  certainty  of  knowledge 

L  without  it. 
/       There  must  be  a  certainty  in  things  themselves,  before  they  are  certainly 
known,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  known  to  be  certain.     For  certainty  of 

/knowledge  is  nothing  else  but  knowing  or  discerning  the  certainty  there  is  in 
the  things  themselves,  which  are  knovm.  Therefore  there  must  be  a  certainty 
in  things  to  be  a  ground  of  certainty  of  knowledge,  and  to  render  things  capa- 
ble of  being  known  to  be  certain. — And  this  is  nothing  but  the  Necessity  of 
the  truth  known,  or  its  being  impossible  but  that  it  should  be  true ;  or,  in  other 

y  words,  the  firm  and  infallible  connection  between  the  subject  and  •predicate  of 
the  proposition  that  contains  that  truth.  All  certainty  of  knowledge  consists 
in  the  view  of  the  firmness  of  that  connection.  So  God's  certain  Foreknow- 
ledge of  the  future  existence  of  any  event,  is  his  view  of  the  firm  and  indissolu- 
ble connection  of  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  proposition  that  affinns  its  fu- 
ture existence.  The  subiect^isthat^possible  event;  the  predicate  is  its  future 
existing :  but  if  future  existence  be  firmly  ahd'indissohitely'connectea'witR  that 
event,  then  the  future  existenc*  of  that  event  is  necessary.  If  God  certamly 
knows  the  future  existence  of  an  event  which  is  wholly  contingent,  and  may 
yU.  possibly  never  be,  then  He  sees  a  firm  connection  between  a  subject  and  predi- 
cate that  are  not  firmly  connected  \  which  is  a  contradiction 

I  allow  what  Dr.  Whitby  says  to  be  true.  Thai  mere  knowledge  does  not 
affect  the  thing  known ^  to  make  it  more  certain  or  'more  future.  But  yet,  I 
say,  it  supposes  and  proves  the  thing  to  be  already,  both  future  and  certain  ; 
L  e.  necessarily  future.  Knowledge  (A futurity,  sap^oses  futurity  ;  and  a  cer^ 
tain  knowledge  of  futurity,  supposes  certain  futurity ,  antecedent  to  that  certain 
knowledge.  But  there  is  no  other  certain  futurity  of  a  thing,  antecedent  to  cer- 
tainty of  knowledge,  than  a  prior  impossibility  but  that  the  thing  should  prove 
true ;  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  the  Necessity  of  the  event 

I  would  observe  one  thing  further  concerning  this  matter ;  it  is  this ;  that 
if  it  be  as  those  forementioned  writers  suppose,  that  God's  Foreknowledge  is 

i  not  the  cause,  but  the  eflfect  of  the  existence  of  the  event  foreknown ;  this  is  so 
far  from  showing  that  this  Foreknowledge  doth  not  infer  the  Necessity  of  the 
existence  of  that  event,  that  it  rather  shows  the  contrary  the  more  plainly.  Be- 
cause it  shows  the  existence  of  the  event  to  be  so  settled  and  firm,  that  it  is  as 
if  it  had  already  been ;  inasmuch  as  tVi  effect  it  actually  exists  already ;  its  fu- 
ture existence  has  already  had  actu;il  influencey  and  efficiency,  and  has  pro- 
duced  an  effect,  viz.,  Prescience :  the  enect  exists  already ;  and  as  the  effect 
/'^o-  ^supposes  the  cause,  is  connected  with  the  cause,  and  dcpend&entirdy.uppn  it, 
therefore  it  is  as  if  the  future  event,  which  is  the  cause,  had  existed  already. 
The  effect  is  as  firm  as  possible,  it  having  already  the  possession  of  existence, 
and  made  sure  of  it.  But  the  effect  cannot  be  more  firm  and  stable  than  its  cause, 
ground  and  reason.     The  building  cannot  be  firmer  than  the  foundation. 

To  illustrate  this  matter,  let  us  suppose  the  appearances  and  images  ot 
things  in  a  glass;  for  instance,  a  reflecting  telescope  to  be  the  real  effects 
of  heavenly  bodies  (at  a  distance,  and  out  of  sight)  which  they  resemble:  if 
it  be  so,  then  as  these  images  in  the  telescope  have  had  a  past  actual  existence, 
and  it  is  become  utterly  impossible  now  that  it  should  be  otherwise  than 
that  they  have  existed ;  so  they,  being  the  true  effects  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
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flier  resemble,  this  proves  the  existing  of  those  heavenly  bodies  to  be  as 
real,  infallible,  firm  and  necessary,  as  the  existb^  of  these  effects ;  the  one 
being  connected  with,  and  wholly  depending  on  the  other.  Now  let  us  sup- 
pose future  existences  some  way  or  other  to  have  influence  back,  to  produce 
effects  beforehand,  and  cause  exact  and  perfect  images  of  themselves  iji  a  glass, 
a  thousand  years  before  they  exist,  yea,  in  all  preceding  ages ;  but  yet  that 
these  images  are  real  effects  of  these  future  existences,  perfectly  dependent 
on,  and  connected  with  them  as  their  cause ;  these  effects  and  images,  having 
already  had  actual  existence,  rendering  that  matter  of  their  existing  perfectly 
firai  and  stable,  and  utterly  impossible  to  be  otherwise ;  this  proves  in  like  / .  ' 
manner,  as  in  the  other  instance,  that  the  existence  of  the  things,  which  are 
thdr  causes,  is  also  equally  sure,  firm  and  necessary ;  and  that  it  is  alike  im-  -'  " 
possible  but  that  they  should  be,  as  if  they  had  been  already,  as  their  effects  ^'^i  j 
have.  And  if,  instead  of  images  in  a  glass,  we  suppose  the  antecedent  effects 
to  be  perfect  ideas  of  them  in  the  Divine  Mind,  which  have  existed  there 
fix)m  all  eternity,  which  are  as  properly  effects,  as  truly  and  properly  connect- 
^ed  with  their  cause,  the  case  is  not  altered. 

Another  thing  which  has  been  said  by  some  Arminians  to  take  off  the 
force  of  what  is  urged  from  God's  Prescience,  against  the  contingence  of  the 
volitions  of  moral  agents,  is  to  this  purpose :  "  That  when  we  talk  of  Fore- 
knowledge in  God,  there  is  no  strict  propriety  in  our  so  speaking ;  and  that 
although  it  be  true,  that  there  is  in  God  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  all  events 
from  etftmity  to  eternity,  yet  there  is  no  such  thing  as  before  and  after  in  God, 
but  he  seas  all  things  by  one  perfect  unchangeable  view,  without  any  succession." 

To  this  I  answer, 

I.  It  has  been  already  sho^vn,  that  all  certain  knowledge  proves  the  Ne- 
cessity of  the  truth  known ;  whether  it  be  before,  after ,  or  at  the  same  time,  v 
Though  it  be  true,  that  there  is  no  succession  in  (5xl's  knowledge,  and  the 
manner  of  his  knowledge  is  to  us  inconceivable,  yet  thus  much  we  know  con- 
cerning it,  that  there  is  no  event,  past,  present,  or  to  come,  that  God  is  ever  v 
uncertain  of:  he  never  is,  never  was,  and  never  will  be  without  infallible 
knowledge  of  it :  he  always  sees  the  existence  of  it  to  be  certain  and  infallible 
And  as  he  always  sees  things  just  as  they  are  in  truth ;  hence  there  never  is  in 
reality  any  thing  contingent  in  such  a  sense,  as  that  possibly  it  may  happen 
never  to  exist  If,  strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  Forelaiowledge  in  God,  it  is 
Decaose  those  things,  which  are  future  to  us,  are  as  present  to  God,  as  if  they  ^ 
already  had  existence :  and  that  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  future  events  are 
always  in  God's  view  as  evident,  clear,  and  necessary,  as  if  they  already  were. 
If  there  never  is  a  time  wherein  the  existence  of  the  event  is  not  present  with 
God,  then  there  never  is  a  time  wherein  it  is  not  as  much  impossible  for  it  to 
fail  of  existence,  as  if  its  existence  were  present,  and  were  already  come  to  pass. 

God's  viewing  things  so  perfectly  and  unchangeably  as  that  there  is  no 
succession  in  his  ideas  or  judgment  does  not  hinder  but  that  there  is  properly 
now,  in  the  mind  of  God,  a  certain  and  perfect  knowledge  of  moral  actions  of, 
men,  which  to  us  are  a  hundred  years  hence :  yea  the  objection  supposes  this , 
and  therefore  it  certainly  does  not  hinder  but  that,  by  the  foregoing  arguments, 
it  is  now  impossible  these  moral  actions  should  not  come  to  pass. 

We  know,  that  God  knows  the  future  voluntary  actions  of  men  in  such  a 
sense  beforehand,  as  that  he  is  able  particularly  to  declare,  and  foretell  them, 
and  write  them,  or  cause  them  to  be  written  down  in  a  book,  as  He  often  has 
'ione;  and  that  therefore  the  necessary  connection  which  there  is  between 
God's  knowledge  and  the  event  kno^vn,  does  as  much  prove  the  event  to  be 
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necessai^  beforehand,  as  if  the  Divine  Knowledge  were  m  the  same  sense  be- 
fore the  event,  as  the  prediction  or  writing  is.  If  the  knowledge  be  infallible^ 
then  the  expression  of  it  in  the  written  prediction  is  infalhble ;  that  is,  there  is 
an  infallible  connection  between  tliat  written  prediction  and  the  event.  And  if 
80,  then  it  is  impossible  it  should  ever  be  otherwise,  than  that  that  prediction 
and  the  event  should  agree :  and  this  is  the  same  tlung  as  to  say,  it  is  impossi- 
ble but  that  the  event  should  come  to  pass :  and  this  is  the  same  as  to  say  thai 
its  coming  to  pass  is  necessary. — So  that  it  is  manifest,  that  there  being  no 
proper  succession  in  God's  mind,  makes  no  alteration  as  to  the  Necessity  of  the 
existence  of  the  events  which  God  knows.  Yea, 
,  ,     2.  This  is  so  far  from  weakening  the  proof,  which  has  be«[i  given  ol 

;  Ae  impossibility  of  the  not  coming  to  pass  of  future  events  known,  as  that  it 
establishes  that,  wherein  the  strength  of  the  foregoing  arguments  consists, 
and  shows  the  clearness  of  the  evndence.     For, 

(1.)  The  very  reason  why  God's  knowledge  is  without  succession,  is 

\  because  it  is  absolutely  perfect,  to  the  highest  possible  degree  of  clearness 
and  certainty:  all  things,  whether  past,  present,  or  to  come,  being  viewed 
with  equal  evidence  and  fulness;  future  things  being  seen  with  as  much 
clearness,  as  if  they  were  present ;  the  view  is  always  in  absolute  perfection ; 
and  absolute  constant  perfection  admits  of  no  alteration,  and  so  no  succession ; 
the  actual  existence  of  the  thing  known,  does  not  at  all  increase,  or  add  to 
the  clearness  or    certainty  of  the  thing   known:  God  calls  the  things  that 

^  are  not  as  though  they  were  ;  they  are  all  one  to  him  as  if  they  had   al 
ready  existed.    But  herein  consists  the  strength  of  the  demonstration  before 

g'ven,  of  the  impossibility  of  the  not  existing  of  those  things,  whose  existence 
od  knows ;  that  it  is  as  impossible  they  should  fail  of  existence,  as  if  they 
existed  already.  This  objection,  instead  of  weakening  this  argument,  sets  it 
in  the  clearest  and  strongest  light ;  for  it  supposes  it  to  be  so  indeed,  that 
tilt  existence  of  future  events  is  in  God's  view  so  much  as  if  it  already  had 
been,  that  when  they  come  actually  to  exist,  it  makes  not  the  least  altera- 
tion or  variation  in  his  view  or  knowledge  of  them. 

(2.)  The  objection  is  founded  on  the  immutability  of  God's  knowledge : 
yfor  it  is  the  immutability  of  knowledge  which  makes  his  knowledge  to  be  with- 
out succession.  But  this  most  directly  and  plainly  demonstrates  the  thing  I  m- 
sist  on,  viz.,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  the  known  events  should  fail  of  exist- 
ence. For  if  that  were  possible,  then  it  would  be  possible  for  there  to  be  a 
change  in  God's  knowledge  and  view  of  things.  For  if  the  known  event  should 
fail  of  existence,  and  not  come  into  being  as  God  expected,  then  God  would 
see  it,  and  so  would  change  his  mind,  and  see  his  former  mistake ;  and  thus 
there  would  be  change  and  succession  in  his  knowledge.  But  as  God  is  unmu- 
table,  and  so  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  his  view  should  be  changed ;  so  it  is,  for 
the  same  reason,  just  so  impossible  that  the  foreknown  event  should  not  exist :  and 
that  is  to  be  impossible  in  the  highest  degree  :  and  therefore  the  contrary  is  ne- 
cessary. Nothing  is  more  impossible  than  that  the  immutable  God  should  be 
changed,  by  the  succession  of  time ;  who  comprehends  all  things,  from  eternity 
to  eternity,  in  one,  most  perfect,  and  unalterable  view ;  so  that  his  whole  eter- 
nal duration  is  vita  iiUerminabilis,  tota^  simvly  et  perfecta  possessio. 

On  the  whole,  I  need  not  fear  to  say,  that  there  is  no  geometrical  theorein 
or  proposition  whatsoever,  more  capable  of  strict  demonstration,  than  that  God't 
certain  prescience  of  the  volitions  of  moral  agents  is  inconsistent  with  such  a  con- 
tingence  of  these  events,  as  is  without  all  Necessity ;  and  so  is  inconsistent  witk 
the  Arminian  notion  of  liberty. 
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Carol.  2  Hence  the  doctrine  of  the  CdvinistSy  concerning  the  absolute 
decrees  of  Grod,  does  not  at  all  infer  any  more  fatality  in  thmgs,  than  ^yiU 
demonstrably  f(mow  from  the  doctrine  of  most  ^rminian  divines,  who  ac- 
knowledge God's  omniscience^  and  universal  prescience.  Therefore  all  objeo^ 
tions  they  make  against  the  doctrine  of  the  CcUvinistSy  as  unplying  Hobbes* 
doctrine  of  Necessity,  or  the  stoical  doctrine  of  fate,  lie  no  more  against  the 
doctnne  of  Calvinists^  than  their  own  doctrine :  and  therefore  it  doth  not  be- 
come those  divines,  to  raise  such  an  outcry  against  the  Calvinists^  on  this 
account 

Cord.  3.  Hence  all  arguing  from  Necessity,  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
inability  of  unregenerate  men  to  perform  the  conditions  of  salvation,  and  the 
commands  of  God  requiring  spiritual  duties,  and  against  the  Calvinistic  doc- 
trine of  efficacious  grace ;  I  say,  all  arguings  of  .^rminians  (such  of  them 
as  own  God's  omniscience)  against  these  things,  on  this  ground,  that  these  doc- 
•  trines,  though  they  do  not  suppose  men  to  be  under  any  constraint  or  coaction, 
yet  suppose  them  under  Necessity,  with  respect  to  their  moral  actions,  and  those 
tilings  which  are  required  of  them  in  order  to  their  acceptance  with  God ;  and 
their  arguing  against  the  Necessity  of  men's  volitions,  taken  from  the  reasona- 
bleness of  God's  commands,  promises,  and  threatenings,  and  the  sincerity  of 
his  counsels  and  invitations ;  and  all  objections  against  any  doctrines  of  the 
Calvinists  as  Ixiing  inconsistent  with  human  hberty,  because  they  infer  Ne- 
cessity ;  I  say,  nil  these  arguments  and  objections  must  fall  to  the  ground, 
and  be  justly  esteemed  vain  and  frivolous,  as  coming  from  them ;  being  main- 
tained m  an  inconsistence  with  themselves,  and  in  like  manner  levelled  against 
their  own  doctrine,  as  against  the  doctrine  of  the  CalvinistM 
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Whether  we  suppose  the  volitions  of  moral  agents  to  be  connected  with,  any  thing 
antecedent,  or  not,  yet  they  must  be  necessary  in  such  a  sense  as  to  overthrow  Ar- 
mlnian  Libier^.  , 

Evert  act  of  the  Will  has  a  cause,  or  it  has  not  If  it  has  a  cause,  then, 
according  to  what  has  already  been  demonstrated,  it  is  not  contingent,  but  ne- 
cessary ;  the  effect  being  necessarily  dependent  and  consequent  on  its  cause ; 
and  that  let  the  cause  be  what  it  will.  If  the  cause  is  the  WiU  itself,  by  ante- 
cedent acts  choosing  and  determining ;  still  the  determined  and  earned  act 
must  be  a  necessary  effect  The  act,  that  is  the  determined  effect  of  the  fore- 
going act  which  is  its  cause,  cannot  prevent  the  efficiency  of  its  cause ;  but 
most  be  wholly  subject  to  its  determination  and  command,  as  much  as  the  mo- 
tioDS  of  the  hands  and  feet  The  consequent  commanded  acts  of  the  Will  are 
as  passive  and  as  necessary,  with  respect  to  the  antecedent  determining  acts  as 
the  parts  of  the  body  are  to  the  volitions  which  determine  and  command  theuL 
And  therefore  if  all  the  free  acts  of  the  Will  are  thus,  if  they  are  all  determin- 
ed effects,  determined  by  the  AViD  itself,  that  is,  determmed  by  antecedent 
choice,  then  they  are  all  necessary ;  they  are  all  subject  to,  and  decisively  fixed 
by  the  foregoing  act,  which  is  their  cause :  yea,  even  the  determining  act  itself; 
for  that  must  be  determined  and  fixed  by  another  act,  preceding  that,  if  it  be  a 
firee  and  voluntary  act ;  and  so  must  be  necessary.  So  that  by  this  all  the  free 
acts  of  the  Will  are  necessary,  and  cannot  be  free  unless  they  are  necessary  * 

Vol.  U  11 
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because  they  cannot  be  free,  according  to  the  Jirminian  notion  of  freedom, 
unless  they  are  determined  by  the  Will;  which  is  to  be  determined  by  antece» 
dent  choice ;  which  being  their  cause,  proves  them  necessary.  And  yet  they 
say,  Necessity  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  Liberty.  So  that,  by  their  scheme, 
fhe  acts  of  the  Will  cannot  be  free  unless  tliey  are  necessary,  and  yet  cannot 
be  free  if  they  be  necessary ! 

But  if  the  other  part  of  the  dilemma  be  taken,  and  it  be  affirmed  that  the 
free  acts  of  the  Will  have  no  cause,  and  are  connected  with  nothing  whatsoever 
that  goes  before  them  and  determines  them,  in  order  to  maintain  their  proper 
and  absolute  contingence,  and  this  should  be  allowed  to  be  possible ;  still  it 
will  not  serve  their  turn.  For  if  the  voUtion  come  to  pass  by  perfect  contin- 
gence, and  without  any  cause  at  all,  then  it  is  certain,  no  act  of  the  Will,  no 
prior  act  of  the  soul  was  the  cause,  no  determination  or  choice  of  the  soul,  had 
any  hand  in  it  The  Will,  or  the  soul,  was  indeed  the  subject  of  what  happen- 
ed to  it  accidentally,  but  was  not  the  cause.  The  Will  is  not  active  in  causing 
or  determining,  but  purely  the  passive  subject ;  at  least,  according  to  their  no- 
tion of  action  and  passion.  In  tlus  case,  contingence  does  as  much  prevent 
the  determination  of  the  Will,  as  a  proper  cause;  and  as  to  the  Will,  it  was 
necessary,  and  could  be  no  otherwise.  For  to  suppose  that  it  could  have 
been  otherwise,  if  the  Will  or  soul  had  pleased,  is  to  suppose  that  the 
act  is  dependent  on  some  prior  act  of  choice  or  pleasure  ;  contrary  to 
what  is  now  supposed :  it  is  to  suppose  that  it  might  have  been  otherwise, 
if  its  cause  had  made  it  or  ordered  it  otherwise.  But  this  does  not  agree  to  its 
having  no  cause  or  orderer  at  all.  That  must  be  necessary  as  to  the  soul, 
which  is  dependent  on  no  free  act  of  the  soul :  but  that  which  is  without  a 
cause,  is  dependent  on  no  free  act  of  the  soul :  because,  by  the  supposition,  it 
is  dependent  on  nothing,  and  is  connected  with  nothing.  In  such  a  case,  the 
soul  is  necessarily  subjected  to  what  accident  brings  to  pass,  from  time  to  time, 
as  much  as  the  earth,  that  is  inactive,  is  necessarily  subjected  to  what  falls 
upon  it  But  this  does  not  consist  with  the  Arminian  notion  of  Liberty,  which 
is  the  Will's  power  of  determining  itself  in  its  own  acts,  and  being  wholly  ac- 
tive in  it,  ^thout  passiveness,  anil  without  being  subject  to  Necessity. — Thus 
Contingence  belongs  to  the  Arminian  notion  of  Liberty,  and  yet  is  inconsistent 
with  it 

I  would  here  observe,  that  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  Will^ 
in  God  and  the  Creature^  page  76,  77,  says  as  follows :  "  The  word  Chance 
always  means  something  done  ^thout  design.  Chance  and  design  stand  in 
direct  opposition  to  each  other :  and  chance  can  never  be  properly  apphed  to 
acts  of  the  will,  which  is  the  spring  of  all  design,  and  which  designs  to  choose 
whatsoever  it  doth  choose,  whether  there  be  any  superior  fitness  in  the  thing 
which  it  chooses,  or  no ;  and  it  designs  to  determine  itself  to  one  thing,  where 
two  things,  perfectly  equal,  are  proposed,  merely  because  it  will."  But  herein 
appears  a  very  great  inadvertence  in  this  author.  For,  if  the  Will  be  the  spring 
of  all  design,  as  he  says,  then  certainly  it  is  not  always  the  effect  of  design ; 
and  the  acts  of  the  Will  themselves  must  sometimes  come  to  pass,  when  they 
do  not  spring  from  design  ;  and  consequently  come  to  pass  by  chance,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  definition  of  chance.  And  if  the  Will  designs  to  choose  whatsoever 
it  does  choose,  and  designs  to  determine  itself  as  he  sajrs,  then  it  designs  to  de- 
termine all  its  designs.  Which  carries  us  back  from  one  design  to  a  foregoing 
design  determining  that,  and  to  another  determining  that ;  and  so  on  in  infni" 
ium.  The  very  ftrst  design  must  be  the  eflFect  of  wregoing*  design,  or  else  it 
must  be  by  chance,  in  his  notion  of  it 
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Here  another  alternative  may  be  proposed,  relating  to  the  connection  of  the 
ads  of  the  Will  with  something  foregoing  that  is  their  cause,  not  much  unlike 
to  the  other ;  which  is  this ;  either  human  liberty  is  such,  that  it  may  well 
stand  with  volitions  being  necessarily  connected  with  the  views  of  the  under* 
standing,  and  so  is  consent  with  Necessity ;  or  it  is  inconsistent  with,  and 
contrary  to,  such  a  connection  and  Necessity.  The  former  is  directly  subversive 
of  the  Jlrminian  notion  of  Uberty,  consisting  in  freedom  from  all  Necessity. 
And  if  the  latter  be  chosen,  and  it  be  ssdd  that  liberty  is  inconsistent  with  any 
such  necessary  connection  of  volition  with  foregoing  views  of  the  imderstanding, 
it  consisting  m  freedom  from  any  such  Necessity  of  the  WiD  as  that  would  im- 
ply ;  then  the  liberty  of  the  soul  consists  (in  part  at  least)  in  freedom  from  re- 
straint, limitation  and  government,  in  its  actings,  by  the  understanding,  and  in 
liberty  and  liableness  to  act  contrary  to  the  undei^anding's  views  and  dictates ; 
and  consequently  the  more  the  soul  has  of  this  disengagedness,  in  its  acting,  the 
more  liberty.  Now  let  it  be  considered  what  this  brings  the  noble  principle  of 
human  liberty  to,  particularly  when  it  is  possessed  and  enjoyed  in  its  perfection, 
viz.,  a  full  and  perfect  freedom  and  liableness  to  act  altogether  at  random,  with- 
out the  least  connection  with,  or  restraint  or  government  by,  any  dictate  of  rea- 
son, or  any  thing  whatsoever  apprehended,  considered  or  viewed  by  the  under- 
standing ;  as  being  inconsistent  with  the  full  and  perfect  sovereignty  of  the 
Will  over  its  own  determinations.  The  notion  mankind  have  conceived  of 
liberty,  is  some  dignity  or  privilege,  something  worth  claiming.  But  what 
dignity  or  privilege  is  there,  m  being  given  up  to  such  a  wild  contingence  as 
fliis,  to  be  perfectly  and  constantly  nable  to  act  unintelligently  and  unreasona- 
bly, and  as  much  without  the  guidance  of  understanding,  as  if  we  had  none,  or 
were  as  destitute  of  perception,  as  the  smoke  that  is  driven  by  the  wind  ! 


PART  Ifl. 


WHEREIN  IS  INQUIRED,  WHETHER  ANY  SUCH  LIBERTY  OF  WILL  AS  ARBflNIANS  HOLD,  1 
NECE8SARY  TO  MORAL  AGENCY,  VIRTUE  AND  VICE,  PRAISE  AND  DISPRAISE,  ETC. 


SECTION    I. 
God's  Moral  Excellency  necessary,  yet  virtuous  and  praiseworthy. 

Having  considered  the  frst  thing  that  was  proposed  to  be  inquired  into, 
relating  to  that  freedom  of  Will  wipch  Jlrminiam  maintam  ;  namely.  Whether 
any  such  thing  does,  ever  did,  or  ever  can  exist,  or  be  conceived  of;  I  come 
now  to  the  second  thmg  proposed  to  be  the  subject  of  inquiry,  viz..  Whether  any 
such  kind  of  liberty  be  requisite  to  moral  agency,  virtue  and  vice,  praise  and 
blame,  reward  and  punishment,  &c 

I  shall  begin  with  some  consideration  of  the  virtue  and  agency  of  the 
Supreme  moral  agent,  and  fountam  of  all  agency  and  virtue. 

Dr.  Whitby,  in  his  discourses  on  the  Five  Points,  p.  14,  says,  "  If  all  human 
actions  are  necessary,  virtue  and  vice  must  be  empty  names ;  we  being  capable 
oi  nothing  that  is  blameworthy,  or  deserveth  praise ;  for  who  can  blame  a  person 
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*  for  doing  only  what  he  could  not  help,  or  judge  that  he  deserveth  praise  only 
for  what  be  could  not  avoid  ?"  To  the  like  purpose  he  speaks  in  places  innu- 
merable ;  especially  in  his  discourse  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will ;  constantly 
maintaming,  that  a  freedom  not  only  from  coadion^  biU  necessity ^  is  absolutely 
requisite,  in  order  to  actions  being  either  worthy  of  blame,  or  deserving  of  praisa 
And  to  this  agrees,  as  is  well  known,  the  current  doctrine  of  Arminian  writers, 
who,  in  general,  hold,  that  there  is  no  virtue  or  vice,  reward  or  punishment, 
nothing  to  be  commended  or  blamed,  without  this  freedom.  And  yet  Dr 
Whitby,  p.  300,  allows,  that  God  is  without  this  freedom ;  and  Arminians^  so 
far  as  I  have  had  opportunity  to  observe,  generally  acknowledge  that  God  is 
necessarily  holy,  and  his  Will  necessarily  determined  to  that  which  is  good. 

go  that  putting  these  things  together,  the  infinitely  holy  God,  who  used 
always  to  be  esteemed  by  God's  people  not  only  virtuous,  but  a  Being  in  whom 
is  all  possible  virtue,  and  every  virtue  in  the  most  absolute  purity  and  perfection, 
and  in  infinitely  greater  brightness  and  amiableness  than  in  any  creature ;  the 
most  perfect  pattern  of  virtue,  and  the  fountain  from  whom  all  others'  virtue  is 
as  beams  from  the  sun ;  and  who  has  been  si^pposed  to  be,  on  the  account  of 
his  virtue  and  holiness,  infinitely  more  worthy  to  be  esteemed,  loved,  honored, 
admired,  commended,  extolled  and  praised,  than  any  creature :  and  He,  who  is 
thus  everywhere  represented  in  Scripture ;  I  say,  this  Being,  according  to  this 
notion  of  Dr.  Whitby,  and  other  Jlrminians^  has  no  virtue  at  ajl :  virtue,  when 
,  ascribed  to  him,  is  but  an  empty  name  ;  and  he  Is  deserving  of  no  commenda- 

-  ^'  tion  or  praise  :  becanse-ifij|^ugdet.iificessity.  He  cannot  avoid  beinff  holy 
/and  good  as  he  is)  therefore  no  thante  to  lum  for  it  It  seems,  the  holiness. 
Justice,  faithfulness,  &c,  of  the  Most  High,  must  not  be  accounted  to  be  of  the 
nature  of  that  which  is  virtuous  and  praiseworthy.  They  will  not  deny,  that 
these  things  in  God  are  good ;  but  then  we  must  understand  them,  that  they  are 
no  more  virtuous,  or  of  the  nature  of  any  thing  commendable,  than  the  good 
that  is  in  any  other  being  that  is  not  a  moral  agent ;  as  the  brightness  of  the 
sun,  and  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  are  good,  but  not  virtmous,  because  these 
properties  are  necessary  to  these  bodies,  and  not  the  fruit  of  self-determining 
power. 

There  needs  no  other  confutation  of  this  notion  of  God's  not  being  virtuous 
or  praiseworthy,  to  Christians  acquainted  with  the  Bible,  but  only  stating  and 
particularly  representing  it.  To  bring  texts  of  Scripture,  wherein  God  is 
represented  as  in  every  respect,  in  the  highest  manner  virtuous,  and  supremely 
praiseworthy,  would  be  endless,  and  is  altogether  needless  to  such  as  have  been 
Drought  up  m  the  light  of  the  gospel. 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that  Dr.  Whitby,  and  other  divines  of  the  same  sort, 
had  explained  themselves,  when  they  have  asserted,  that  that  which  is  necessary, 
is  not  deserving  of  praise  ;  at  tlie  same  time  that  they  have  owned  God's  per- 
fection to  be  necessary,  and  so  in  eflfect  representing  God  as  not  deserving  praise. 
Certainly,  if  their  words  have  any  meaning  at  all,  by  praise^  they  must  mean 
the  exercise  or  testunony  of  some  sort  of  esteem,  respect  and  honorable  regard 
And  wiU  they  then  say,  that  men  are  worthy  of  that  esteem,  respect  and  honor 
for  theur  virtue,  small  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  which  yet  God  is  not  worthy  of,  for 
his  infinite  righteousness,  holiness  and  goodness  ?  If  so,  it  must  be,  because  of 
some  sort  of  peculiar  excellency  in  the  virtuous  man,  which  is  his  prerogatiTe, 
wherein  he  really  has  the  preference ;  some  dignit}',  that  is  entirely  distinguished 
from  any  excellency,  amiableness,  or  honorableness  in  God :  not  in  imperfection 
and  dependence,  but  in  pre-eminence :  which  therefore  he  does  not  receive  fitim 
God,  nor  is  God  the  fountain  or  pattern  of  it ;  nor  can  God,  in  that  respect,  stand 
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in  competition  with  him,  as  the  object  of  honor  and  regard ;  but  man  may  claim 
a  pecuhar  esteem,  commendation  and  glory,  that  Gc3  can  have  no  preteasion 
to.  Yea,  God  has  no  right,  by  virtue  of  his  necessary  hoUness,  to  intermeddle 
with  that  grateful  respect  and  praise  due  to  the  virtuous  man,  who  chooses 
virtue,  in  the  exercise  of  a  freedom  ad  utrumque  ;  any  more  than  a  precioui 
stone,  which  cannot  avoid  being  hard  and  beautiful. 

And  if  it  be  so,  let  it  be  explained  what  that  peculiar  respect  is,  that  is  due 
to  the  virtuous  man,  which  differs  in  nature  and  kind,  in  some  way  of  pre-emi» 
nence  from  all  that  is  due  to  God.  What  is  the  name  or  description  of  that 
peculiar  affection  ?  Is  it  esteem,  love,  admiration,  honor,  praise  op  gratitude  ? 
The  Scripture  everywhere  represents  God  as  the  highest  object  of  all  these : 
there  we  read  of  the  souTs  magnifying  the  Lord^  oj  loving  Him  tmth  aU  the 
hearty  tmth  all  the  souly  with  all  the  mindy  and  with  all  the  strength  ;  admiring 
Him,  and  his  righteous  actsy  or  greatly  regarding  them,  as  marvellous  and  vxm* 
derful;  honoring,  glorifying y  exaltingy  extollingy  blessing y  thanking  and  praising 
Him ;  giving  unto  Him  alt  the  glory  of  the  good  which  is  done  or  received, 
rather  than  unto  men ;  that  no  flesh  should  slory  in  his  presence;  but  that  He 
should  be  regarded  as  the  Bein^  to  whom  all  glory  is  due.  What  then  is  that 
respect  1  What  passion,  affection  or  exercise  is  it,  that  Arminians  call  praise, 
ffivferse  from  all  these  things,  which  men  are  worthy  of  for  their  virtue,  and  which 
God  is  not  worthy  of,  in  any  degree  ? 

If  that  necessity  which  attends  Grod's  moral  perfections  and  actions,  be  as 
bconsistent  with  a  being  worthy  of  praise  as  a  necessity  of  coaction ;  as  is  plainly 
implied  in,  or  inferred  irom  Dr.  W^hitby's  discourse ;  then  why  should  we  thank 
God  for  his  goodness,  any  more  than  if  he  were  forced  to  be  good,  or  any  more 
than  we  should  thank  one  of  our  fellow  creatures  who  did  us  good,  not  freely, 
and  of  good  will,  or  from  any  kindness  of  heart,  but  from  mere  compulsion,  or 
extrinsical  necessity  ?  Arminians  suppose,  that  God  is  necessarily  a  good  and 
gracious  Being :  for  this  they  make  the  ground  of  some  of  their  main  arguments 
against  many  doctrines  maintained  by  Calvinisti;  they  say,  these  are  certainly 
fSause,  and  it  is  impossible  they  should  be  true,  because  they  are  not  consist- 
ent with  the  goodness  of  God.  This  supposes,  that  it  is  impossible  but  that  God 
should  be  good :  for  if  it  be  possible  that  he  should  be  otherwise,  then  that 
impossibili^  of  the  truth  of  these  doctrines  ceases,  according  to  their  own 
argument. 

That  virtue  in  God  is  not,  in  the  most  proper  sense,  rewarddbUy  is  not  for 
want  of  merit  in  his  moral  perfections  and  actions,  sufficient  to  deserve  rewards 
from  his  creatures ;  but  because  he  is  infinitely  above  all  capacity  of  receiving 
any  reward  or  benefit  from  the  creature :  He  is  already  infinitely  and  unchangea- 
bly happy,  and  we  cannot  be  profitable  unto  hun.  But  still  he  is  worthy  of  our 
supreme  benevolence  for  his  virtue ;  and  would  be  worthy  of  our  beneficence, 
which  is  the  fruit  and  expression  of  benevolence,  if  our  goodness  could  extend 
to  him.  If  God  deserves  to  be  thanked  and  praised  for  his  goodness,  he  would, 
for  the  same  reason,  deserve  that  we  should  also  requite  his  kindness,  if  that 
were  possible.  What  shall  I  render  to  the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits?  is  the 
natural  language  of  thankfulness ;  and  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  it  is  our  duty  to 
recompense  God's  goodness,  and  render  again  according  to  benefits  received. 
And  that  we  might  have  opportunity  for  so  natural  an  expression  of  our  gratitude 
to  God,  as  beneficence,  notwithstanding  his  being  infinitely  above  our  reach  : 
He  has  appointed  others  to  be  his  receivers,  and  to  stand  in  his  stead,  as  the 
objects  of  our  beneficence ;  such  are  especially  our  indigent  brethren 
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SECTION  II. 


The  Acts  of  the  Will  of  the  human  Soul  of  Jesus  Christ  necessarily  holy,  yet  tnily 
virtuous,  praiseworthy,  rewaidable,  &c. 

I  HAVE  already  considered  how  Dr.  Whitby  insists  upon  it,  that  a  freedom, 
not  only  frofn  coaction,  but  necessity,  is  requisite  either  to  virtue  or  vice  ^praise 
or  dispraisey  reward  or  punishment.  He  also  insists  on  the  same  freedom  as 
absolutely  requisite  to  a  person's  being  the  subject  of  a  law,  of  precepts  or 
prohibitions;  in  the  book  before  mentioned,  (p.  301,  314,  328, 339,  340,  341, 
342,  347,  361,  373,  410.)  And  of  promises  and  threatenings,  (p.  298,  301, 
305,  311,  339,  340,  363.)    And  as  requisite  to  a  state  oj^ trial,  (p.  297,  &c) 

Now  therefore,  with  an  eye  to  these  things,  I  would  inquire  into  the  moral 
conduct  and  practice  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  he  exhibited  in  his  human 
nature  here,  m  his  state  of  humiliation.  And  firsts  I  would  show,  that  his  holy 
behavior  was  necessary  ;  or  that  it  was  impossible  it  should  be  otherwise,  than 
that  he  should  behave  himself  holily,  and  that  he  should  be  perfectly  holy  in  each 
individual  act  of  his  life.  And  secondly,  that  his  holy  behavior  was  properly 
of  the  nature  of  virtue  and  was  worthy  of  praise  ;  and  that  he  was  the  subject 
of  law,  precepts  or  commands,  promises  suid  rewards  ;  and  that  he  was  in  a  state 
of  trial. 

I.  It  was  impossible,  that  the  acts  of  the  Will  of  the  human  soul  of  Christ 
jjhould,  in  any  instance,  degree  or  circumstance,  be  otherwise  than  holy,  and 
agreeable  to  God's  nature  and  will.    The  following  things  make  this  evident 

1.  God  had  promised  so  effectually  to  preserve  and  uphold  Him  by  his  Spirit, 
mider  all  his  temptations,  that  he  could  not  fail  of  reachmgthe  end  for  which  he 
came  into  the  world  ;  which  he  would  have  failed  of,  had  he  fallen  into  sin. 
We  have  such  a  promise,  Isa.  xlii.  1,  2,  3,  4,  "  Behold  my  Servant,  whom  I 
uphold  ;  mine  Elect,  in  whom  my  soul  delighteth  :  I  have  put  my  Spirit  upon 
hun  :  He  shall  bring  forth  judgment  to  the  Gentiles :  He  shall  not  cry,  nor  lift 
up,  nor  cause  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  street.  He  shall  bring  forth  judgment 
unto  truth.  He  shall  not  fail  nor  be  discouraged,  till  He  have  set  judgment  in 
the  earth ;  and  the  isles  shall  wait  for  his  law."  This  promise  of  Christ's  hav« 
ing  God's  Spirit  put  upon  Him,  and  his  not  crying  and  lifting  up  his  voice,  &c., 
relates  to  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance  on  earth ;  as  is  manifest  from  the  nature 
of  the  promise,  and  also  the  application  of  it  in  the  New  Testament,  Matthew 
xii.  18.  And  the  words  imply  a  promise  of  his  being  so  upheld  by  God's  Spirit, 
-that  he  should  be  preserved  from  sin ;  particularly  from  pride  and  vainglory,  and 
from  being  overcome  by  any  of  the  temptations  he  should  be  under  to  affect  the 
glory  of  this  world,  the  pomp  of  an  earthly  prince,  or  the  applause  and  praise  of 
men  :  and  that  he  should  be  so  upheld,  mat  he  should  by  no  means  fail  of  ob- 
taining the  end  of  his  coming  into  the  world,  of  bringing  forth  judgment  unto 
victory,  and  establishing  his  kingdom  of  grace  in  the  earth.  And  in  the  follow- 
ing verses,  this  promise  is  confirmed,  with  the  greatest  imaginable  solemnity. 
**  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  he  that  created  the  heavens,  and  stretched  them  out :  He 
that  spread  forth  the  earth,  and  that  which  cometh  out  of  it :  He  that  giveth 
breath  unto  the  people  upon  it,  and  spirit  to  them  that  walk  therein :  I  the  Lord 
have  called  Thee  in  righteousness,  and  will  hold  thine  hand ;  and  will  keep  thee 
and  give  thee  for  a  covenant  of  the  people,  for  a  light  of  the  Gentiles,  to  open 
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die  blind  eyes,  to  bring  out  the  prisoners  from  the  prison,  ond  them  that  sit  in 
darkness  out  of  the  prison  house.     I  am  Jehovah,  that  is  my  name,"  &c. 

Very  parallel  with  these  promises  is  ttiat,  Isa.  xlix.  7, 8,  9,  which  also  has  an 
apparent  respect  to  the  time  of  Christ's  humiliation  on  earth.  "  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  the  Redeemer  of  Israel,  and  his  Holy  One,  to  him  whom  man  despiseth, 
to  him  whom  the  nation  abhorreth,  to  a  servant  of  rulers  ;  kings  shall  see  and 
arise,  princes  also  shall  worship  ;  because  of  the  Lord  that  is  faithful,  and  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel,  and  he  shall  choose  Thee.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  in  an  ac^ 
ceptable  time  have  I  heard  Thee ;  in  a  day  of  salvation  have  I  helped  Thee  ; 
and  I  will  preserve  Thee,  and  give  Thee  for  a  covenant  of  the  people,  to  establish 
the  earth,"  &c 

And  in  Isa.  1.  5 — 9,  we  have  the  Messiah  expressing  his  assurance,  that  Got 
would  help  Him,  by  so  of)ening  his  ear,  or  inclining  his  heart  to  God's  com-  - 
mandmcnts  that  He  should  not  be  rebeUious,  but  should  persevere,  and  not 
apostatize,  or  turn  his  back ;  tliat  through  God's  help.  He  should  be  immovable, 
in  a  way  of  obedience,  under  the  great  trials  of  reproach  and  suffering  he  should 
meet  with  ;  setting  his  face  like  a  flint :  so  that  he  knew,  he  should  not  be 
ashamed,  or  frustrated  in  his  design,  and  finally  should  be  approved  and  justified, 
as  having  done  his  w^ork  faithfully.  "  The  Lord  hath  open^  mine  ear ;  so  that 
I  was  not  rebellious,  neither  turned  away  my  back :  I  gave  my  back  to  the 
smiters,  and  my  cheeks  to  them  that  plucked  off  the  hair  ;  I  hid  not  my  face 
from  shame  and  spitting.  For  the  Lord  God  will  help  me ;  therefore  shall  I  nott'  ' 
be  confounded  ;  theremre  have  I  set  my  face  as  a  Hmt,  and  I  know  that  I  shall 
not  be  ashamed.  He  is  near  that  justifieth  me  :  who  will  contend  with  me  ? 
Let  us  stand  together.  Who  is  mine  adversary  ?  Let  him  come  near  to  me. 
Behold  the  Lord  God  will  help  me  \  who  is  he  that  shall  condemn  me  ?  Lo, 
they  shall  all  wax  old  as  a  garment,  the  moth  shall  eat  them  up." 

2.  The  same  tiling  is  evident  from  all  the  promises  which  God  made  to  the 
Messiah,  of  his  future  glory,  kingdom  and  success,  in  his  office  and  character  of 
a  Mediator :  which  glory  could  not  have  been  obtained,  if  his  holiness  had  failed, 
and  he  had  been  guilty  of  sin.     God's  absolute  promise  of  any  thing,  makes  the  ^^ 
things  promised  necessary,  and  their  failing  to  take  place  absolutely  impossible  :    T/ 
and,  in  like  manner,  it  makes  those  things  necessary,  on  which  tlie  things  pro-     '  " 
nused  depend,  and  without  which  they  cannot  take  effect     Therefore  it  appears, 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  Christ's  holiness  should  fail,  from  such  absolute 
promises  as  those,  Psal.  ex.  4,  "  The  Lord  hath  sworn,  and  will  not  repent, 
Thou  art  a  Priest  forever,  after  the  order  of  Melchizedeck."     And  from  every 
other  promise  in  that  psalm,  contained  in  each  verse  of  it     And  Psal.  ii.  7,  8, 

•*  I  win  declare  the  decree  :  the  Lord  hath  said  unto  me.  Thou  art  my  Son,  this 
day  have  I  begotten  Thee :  ai^k  of  me,  and  I  will  give  Thee  the  Heathen  for  thine 
inheritance,  &c."  Psal.  xlv.  3,  4,  &c,  Gird  thy  sword  on  thy  thigh,  O  most 
Mighty,  with  thy  Glory  and  thy  Majesty ;  and  in  thy  Majesty  ride  prosperously." 
And  so  every  thing  that  is  said  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  psalm.  A  nd  those 
promises,  Isa.  hi.  13, 14,  15,  and  liii.  10, 11,  12.  And  all  those  promises  which 
God  makes  to  the  Messiah,  of  success,  dominion  and  glory  in  the  character  of 
Redeemer,  in  Isa.  chap.  xKx. 

3.  It  was  often  promised  to  the  Church  of  God  of  old,  for  their  comfort,  that 
God  would  give  them  a  righteous,  sinless  Saviour.  Jer.  xxiii.  5,  6,  "  Behold, 
the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  raise  up  unto  David  a  righteous  Branch; 
and  a  King  shall  reign  and  prosper,  and  shall  execute  judgment  and  justice  in 
the  earth.  In  his  days  shall  Judah  be  saved,  and  Israel  shall  dwell  safely.  And 
tlii»  is  the  name  whereby  He  shall  be  called,  the  Lord  our  Righteousness."     So^ 
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Jer.  xxxiii.  15,  "  I  wiD  cause  the  Branch  of  Righteousness  to  grow  up  unto 
David  y  and  he  shall  execute  judgment  and  righteousness  in  the  land."  Isa.  ix« 
6,  7,  "  For  unto  us  a  child  is  born  ;  upon  the  throne  of  David  and  M\yon  his 
longdom,  to  order  it,  and  to  establish  it  with  judgment  and  justice,  from  hence* 
form,  even  forever  :  the  zeal  of  the  Lord  ol  Hosts  will  do  this."  Chap.  xi.  at 
the  beginning,  "  There  shall  come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,  and  a 
branch  shall  grow  out  of  his  roots  ;  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon 
him — the  spint  of  knowledge,  and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord : — with  righteousnesB 
shall  He  judge  the  poor,  and  reprove  with  equity  : — ^Righteousness  shall  be  the 
girdle  of  his  loins,  and  faithfulness  the  girdle  of  nis  reins."  Chap.  lii.  13, "  My 
servant  shall  deal  prudently."  Chap.  liii.  9,  "  Because  He  had  done  no  violence, 
neither  was  any  deceit  in  his  moiith."  If  it  be  impossible  that  these  promisen 
should  fail,  and  it  be  easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  pass  away,  than  for  one 
jot  or  tittle  of  these  promises  of  God  to  pass  away,  then  it  was  unpossible  that 
Christ  should  commit  any  sin.  Christ  himself  signified,  that  it  was  impossible 
but  that  the  things  which  were  spoken  concerning  Him,  should  be  fulfilled. 
Luke  xxiv.  44,  "  That  all  things  must  be  fulfilled,  which  were  written  in  the 
law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  prophets,  and  in  the  Psalms  concerning  Me."  "  Matth. 
xxvi.  64,  "  But  how  then  shall  the  Scriptures  be  fulfilled,  that  thus  it  must  be  ?" 
Mark.  xiv.  49,  "  But  the  Scriptures  must  be  fulfijled."  And  so  the  apostle. 
Acts  i.  16,  "  This  Scripture  must  needs  have  been  fulfilled." 

4.  All  the  promises,  which  were  made  to  the  Church  of  old,  of  the  Messiah  as  a 
future  Saviour,  from  that  made  to  our  first  parents  in  paradise,  to  that  which  was 
dehvered  by  the  prophet  Malachi,  show  it  to  be  impossible  that  Christ  should 
not  have  persevered  m  perfect  holiness.  The  ancient  predictions  given  to  God's 
church  of  the  Messiah  as  a  Saviour,  were  of  the  nature  of  promises  ;  as  is  evi- 
dent by  the  predictions  themselves,  and  the  manner  of  delivering  them.  But 
they  are  expressly,  and  very  often  called  promises  in  the  New  Testament ;  as  in 
Luke  i.  54,  55,  72, 73,  Acts  xiii.  32,  33,  Rom.  i.  1,  2,  3,  and  chap.  xv.  8, 
Heb.  vi.  13,  &c.  These  promises  were  often  made  with  great  solemnity,  and 
confirmed  with  an  oath ;  as  in  Gen.  xxii.  16, 17,  18,  "  By  myself ^ave  I  sworn, 
saith  the  Lord,  that  in  blessing,  I  will  bless  thee,  and  in  multiplying,  I  will  mul- 
tiply thy  seed,  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  as  the  sand  which  is  upon  the  sea  shore. 
— And  m  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed."  Compare  Luke 
i  72,  73,  and  Gal.  iii.  8,  15,  16.  The  apostle  in  Heb.  vi.  17,  18,  speaking  of 
this  promise  to  Abraham,  says,  "  WTierein  God,  willing  more  abundantly  to  show 
to  the  heirs  of  promise  the  immutability  of  his  counsel,  confirmed  it  by  an  oath  ; 
that  by  two  immutable  things,  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  God  to  lie,  we  might 
have  strong  consolation." — In  which  words,  the  necessity  of  the  accomplishment, 
or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  the  impossibility  of  the  contrary,  is  fully  declared. 
So  God  confirmed  the  promise  of  the  great  salvation  of  the  Messiah,  made  to 
David,  by  an  oath  ;  Psal.  Ixxxix.  3,  4,  "  I  have  made  a  covenant  with  my 
chosen,  1  have  sworn  unto  David  my  servant ;  thy  seed  will  I  establish  forever, 
and  build  up  thy  throne  to  all  generations."  There  is  nothing  that  is  so  abun- 
dantly set  forth  in  Scripture,  as  sure  and  irrefragable,  as  this  promise  and  oath  to 
David.  See  Psalm  Ixxxix.  34, 35,  36,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  5,  Isa.  Iv.  3,  Acts  ii.  29, 
30,  and  xiii.  34.  The  Scripture  expressly  speaks  of  it  as  utterly  impossible  that 
this  promise  and  oath  to  David,  concerning  the  everlasting  dominion  of  the  Mes- 
siah of  his  seed,  should  fail.  Jer.  xxxiii.  15,  &c,  '^  In  those  days,  and  at  that 
time,  I  will  cause  the  Branch  of  Righteousness  to  grow  up  unto  David. — For 
thus  saith  the  Lord,  David  shall  never  want  a  Man  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  the 
House  of  Israel"    Yer.  20,  21,  ^^  If  you  can  break  my  covenant  of  the  day* 
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•nd  my  covenant  of  the  night,  and  that  there  should  not  be  day  and  night  in  tKdr 
season  ;  then  may  also  my  covenant  be  broken  with  David  my  servant,  that  he 
should  not  have  a  son  to  reign  upon  his  throne."  So  in  verse  26,  26. — Tlius 
abundant  is  the  Scripture  in  representing  how  impossible  it  was,  thnt  the  promises 
made  of  old  concerning  the  great  salvation  and  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  should 
fiul ;  which  implies,  that  it  was  impossible  that  this  Messiah,  the  second  Adam, 
the  promised  seed  of  Abraham,  and  of  David,  should  fall  from  his  integrity,  as  the 
fitst  Adam  did. 

6.  All  the  promises  that  were  made  to  the  church  of  God  under  the  Old 
Testament,  of  the  great  enlargement  of  the  church,  and  advancement  of  her 
gloiy,  in  the  days  of  the  gospel,  after  the  coming  of  the  Messiah ;  the  increase 
of  her  light,  liberty,  holiness,  joy,  triumph  over  her  enemies,  &c.,  of  which  so 
great  a  part  of  the  Old  Testament  consists  ;  which  are  repeated  so  often,  are  so 
vaiiously  exhibited,  so  frequently  introduced  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity,  and 
are  so  abundantly  sealed  with  typical  and  symbolical  representations  •  I  say,  all 
these  promises  imply,  that  the  Messiah  should  perfect  the  work  of  redemption ; 
and  this  implies,  that  he  should  persevere  in  the  work,  which  the  Father  had 
appointed  him,  being  in  all  things  conformed  to  his  Will.  These  promises  were 
often  confirmed  by  an  oath.  (See  Isa.  liv.  9,  with  the  context;  chap.  Ixii.  8.) 
And  it  is  represented  as  utterly  impossible  that  these  promises  should  fail.  (Isa« 
xlix.  15,  with  the  context ;  chap,,  liv.  10,  with  the  context ;  chap.  li.  4—8 ; 
chap.  xL  8,  with  the  context)  And  therefore  it  was  iinpossible  that  the  Mes- 
oah  .should  fail,  or  commit  sin. 

6.  It  was  impossible  that  the  Messiah  should  fail  of  persevering  in  integrity 
and  holiness,  as  the  first  Adam  did,  because  this  would  have  been  inconsistent 
with  the  promises,  which  God  made  to  the  blessed  Virgin,  his  mother,  and  to  her 
tuisband  ;  implying,  that  He  should  save  his  people  Jrom  their  sins,  that  God 
would  give  him  the  throne  of  his  Father  Daind,  that  He  should  reign  over  the 
house  of  Jacob  forever  ;  and  that  of  his  kingdom  there  should  be  no  end.  These 
promises  were  sure,  and  it  was  impossible  they  should  fail. — And  therefore  the 
Virgin  Mary,  in  trusting  fully  to  them,  acted  reasonably,  having  an  ilnmovable 
founidation  of  her  faith  ;  as  Elizabeth  observes,  Luke  L  45,  "  And  blessed  is 
she  that  beUeveth  ;  for  there  shall  be  a  performance  of  those  things,  which  were 
told  her  from  the  Lord." 

7.  That  it  should  have  been  possible  that  Christ  should  sin,  and  so  fail  in  the 
work  of  our  redemption,  does  not  consist  with  the  eternal  purpose  and  decree  ot 
God,  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  that  He  would  provide  salvation  for  fallen  man 
in  and  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  salvation  should  be  oflFered  to  sinners  through 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  Such  an  absolute  decree  as  this,  Armidians  do  not 
deny.-^Thus  much  at  least  (out  of  all  controversy)  is  implied  in  such  Scriptures, 
as  1  Cor.  ii.  7,  Eph.  i.  4,  5,  and  chap.  iii.  9,  10,  11,  1  Pet  i.  19,  20.  Such 
aa  atxiolute  decree  as  this,  Arminians  allow  to  be  signified  in  these  texts.  And 
the  Arminians'  election  of  nations  and  societies,  and  general  election  of  the 
Christian  Church,  ^nd  conditional  election  of  particular  persons,  imply  this, 
Ood  could  not  decree  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  to  save  all  that  should 
believe  in,  and  obey  Christ,  unless  he  had  absolutely  decreed,  that  salvation 
should  be  provided,  and  effectually  wrought  out  by  Christ  And  since  (as  the 
Arminians  themselves  strenuously  mzuntain)  a  decree  of  God  infers  necessity  ; 
hence  it  became  necessary,  that  Christ  should  persevere,  and  actually  work  out 
sdvation  for  us,  and  that  he  should  not  fail  by  the  commission  of  sin. 

8.  That  it  should  have  been  possible  for  Christ's  holiness  to  fail,  is  not  con- 
utent  with  what  God  promised  to  his  Son,  before  all  age&     For,  that  salvation 
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should  be  ofiered  to  men  through  Christ,  and  bestowed  on  all  his  faitnfiil 
followers,  is  what  is  at  least  implied  in  that  certain  and  infallible  promise  spo- 
ken of  by  the  apostle,  Tit  i.  2, "  In  hope  of  eternal  life ;  which  God,  thai 
cannot  lie,  promised  before  the  world  began."  This  does  not  seem  to  be 
controverted  by  Arminians.* 

9.  That  it  should  be  possdble  for  Christ  to  fail  of  doing  his  Father's  Will, 
is  inconsistent  with  the  promise  made  to  the  Father  by  the  Son,  by  the  Logos 
that  was  with  the  Father  from  the  beginning,  before  he  took  the  human  nature : 
as  may  be  seen  in  Psal.  xl.  6,  7,  8  (compared  with  the  Apostle's  interpretation, 
Heb.  X.  5 — 9),  "  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  didst  not  desiie ;  mine  ears  hast 
thou  opened  [or  bored  | ;  burnt-offering  and  sin-offering  thou  hast  not  required. 
Then  said  I,  Lo,  I  come :  in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me,  I 
delight  to  do  thy  Will,  O  my  God,  and  thy  law  is  within  my  heart"  Where 
is  a  manifest  allusion  to  the  covenant,  which  the  willing  servant,  who  loved 
his  master's  service,  made  with  his  master,  to  be  his  servant  forever,  on  the  day 
wherein  he  had  his  ear  bored ;  which  covenant  was  probably  inserted  in  the 
public  records,  called  the  Volume  of  the  Book,  by  the  judges,  who  were  called 
to  1  ike  cognizance  of  the  transaction ;  Exod.  xxi.  If  the  Logos,  who  was  with 
the  Father,  before  the  world,  and  who  made  the  world,  thus  engaged  in  cov- 
enant to  do  the  Will  of  the  Father  in  the  human  nature,  and  the  promise  was 
as  it  were  recorded,  that  it  might  be  made  sure,  doubtless  it  was  impossible  that 
it  should  fail ;  and  so  it  was  impossible  that  Christ  should  fail  of  doing  the  Will 
of  the  Father  in  the  human  nature. 

10.  If  it  was  possible  for  Christ  to  have  failed  of  doing  the  Will  of  his 
Father,  and  so  to  have  failed  of  effectually  working  out  redemption  for  sinners, 
then  the  salvation  of  all  the  saints,  who  were  saved  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  to  the  death  of  Christ,  was  not  built  on  a  firm  foundation.  The  Messiah, 
and  the  redemption  which  he  was  to  work  out  by  his  obedience  unto  death, 
was  the  foundation  of  the  salvation  of  all  the  posterity  of  fallen  man,  that  ever 
were  saved.  Therefore,  if  when  the  Old  Testament  saints  had  the  pardon  of 
their  sins,  and  the  favor  of  God  promised  them,  and  salvation  bestowed  upon 
them,  still  it  was  possible  that  the  Messiah,  when  he  came,  might  commit  sin, 
then  all  this  was  on  a  foundation  that  was  not  firm  and  stable,  but  liable  to 
fail ;  something  which  it  was  possible  might  never  be.  God  did  as  it  were 
trust  to  what  his  Son  had  engaged  and  promised  to  do  in  future  time ;  and  de- 
pended so  much  upon  it,  that  He  proceeded  actually  to  save  men  on  the  account 
of  it,  as  though  it  had  been  already  done.  But  this  trust  and  dependence  of 
God,  on  the  supposition  of  Christ's  being  hable  to  fail  of  doing  his  Will,  was 
leaning  on  a  staff  that  was  weak,  and  might  possibly  break. — The  saints  of  old 
trusted  in  the  promises  of  a  future  redemption  to  be  wrought  out  and  completed 
by  the  Messiah,  and  built  their  comfort  upon  it :  Abraham  saw  Christ's  day 
and  rejoiced ;  and  he  and  the  other  Patriarchs  died  in  the  faith  of  the  promise 
of  it. — (Heb.  xi.  13.)  But  on  this  supposition^  their  faith  and  their  comfort, 
and  their  salvation,  was  built  on  a  movable,  fallible  foundation ;  Christ  was 
not  to  them  a  tried  stone,  a  sure  foundation :  as  in  Isa.  xxviii.  16.  David  en- 
tirely rested  on  the  covenant  of  God  with  him,  concerning  the  future  glorious 
dominion  and  salvation  of  the  Messiah,  of  his  seed ;  and  says  it  was  all  his  sal^ 
vaiixyn,  and  all  his  desire:  and  comforts  himself  that  this  covenant  was  an 
I*  everlasting  covenant,  ordered  in  all  things  and  sure,"  2  Sam.  xxiii.  5.  But 
if  Christ's  vulue  might  fail,  he  was  mistaken :  His  great  comfort  was  not  built 
10  sure  as  he  thought  it  was,  being  founded  entirely  on  the  determinationr  of 

^  8«e  Dt.  Whitby  on  the  Five  Points,  p.  48,  49,  5a 
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die  Free  Will  of  Christ's  human  Soul ;  which  was  subject  to  no  necessity,  and 
might  be  determined  either  one  way  or  the  other.  Also  the  dependence  of 
th^,  who  looked  for  redemption  in  Jerusalem,  and  waited  for  the  consolation 
of  Israel,  (Luke  ii.  25  and  38,)  and  the  confidence  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  who 
forsook  all  and  followed  Him,  that  they  might  enjoy  the  benefits  of  his  future 
Idngdom,  were  built  on  a  sandy  foundation. 

11.  The  man  Christ  Jesus,  before  he  had  finished  his  course  of  obedience, 
and  while  in  the  midst  of  temptation  and  trials,  was  abundant  in  positively  pre- 
dicting his  own  future  glory  in  his  kingdom,  and  the  enlargement  of  his  church, 
the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles  through  him,  &c.,  and  in  promises  of  blessings  he 
would  bestow  on  his  true  disciples  in  his  future  kingdom ;  on  which  promises 
he  required  the  full  dependence  of  his  disciples,  (John  xiv.,)  But  the  disciples 
would  have  had  no  ground  for  such  dependence,  if  Christ  had  been  liable  to 
fidl  in  his  work :  and  Christ  Himself  would  have  been  guilty  of  presumption, 
in  so  abounding  in  peremptory  promises  of  great  things,  which  depended*  on  a 
mere  contingence,  viz.,  the  determinations  of  his  Free  Will,  consisting  in 
a  freedom  ad  utrumquey  to  either  sin  or  hohness,  standing  in  indifference, 
and  incident,  in  thousands  of  future  instances,  to  go  either  one  way  or  the 
other. 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  it  was  impossible  that  the  Acts  of  the  Will  of  the 
human  soul  of  Christ  should  be  otherwise  than  holy,  and  conformed  to  the  Will 
of  the  Father ;  or,  in  other  words,  they  were  necessarily  so  conformed. 

I  have  been  the  longer  in  the  proof  of  this  matter,  it  being  a  thing  denied 
by  some  of  the  greatest  ^rminians,  by  Episcopius  in  particular ;  and  because 
I  look  upon  it  as  a  point  clearly  and  absolutely  determining  the  controversy 
between  Calvinists  and  Arminians^  concerning  tiie  necessity  of  such  a  freedom 
of  Will  as  is  insisted  on  by  the  latter,  in  order  to  moral  agency,  virtue,  com- 
mand or  prohibition,  promise  or  threatening,  reward  or  punishment,  praise  ot 
dispraise,  merit  or  demerit     I  now  therefore  proceed, 

II.  To  consider  whether  Christ,  in  his  holy  behavior  on  earth,  was  not 
thus  a  moral  agent,  subject  to  commands ,  promises,  &c. 

Dr.  Whitby  very  often  speaks  of  what  he  calls  a  freedom  ad  utrumiibet, 
without  necessity,  as  requisite  to  law  and  commands  ;  and  speaks  of  necessity 
as  entirely  inconsistent  with  injunctions  and  prohibitions.  But  yet  we  read  of 
Christ's  being  the  subject  of  the  commands  of  his  Father,  John  x.  18,  and  xv. 
10.  And  Christ  tells  us,  that  every  thing  he  said,  or  did,  was  in  compliance 
with  commandments  he  had  received  of  the  Father  ;  John  xiL  49,  50,  and  xiv. 
31.  And  we  often  read  of  Christ's  obedience  to  his  Father's  commands,  Rom. 
V.  19,  Phil.  ii.  8,  Heb.  v.  8. 

The  forementioned  writer  represents  promises  offered  as  motives  to  persons 
to  do  their  duty,  or  a  being  moved  and  induced  by  promises,  as  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  a  state  wherein  persons  have  not  a  liberty  ad  utrumlibet,  but  are 
'  necessarily  determined  to  one.  (See  particularly,  p.  297,  311.)  But  the 
thing  which  this  writer  asserts,  is  demonstrably  false,  if  the  Christian  religion 
be  true.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  Christianity  or  the  holy  Scriptures,  the  man 
Christ  Jesus  had  his  Will  infallibly,  unalterably  and  unfrustrably  determined  to 
eood,  and  that  alone ;  but  yet  he  had  promises  of  glorious  rewards  maile  to 
Him,  on  condition  of  his  persevering  in,  and  perfectmg  the  work  which  God 
had  appointed  Him ;  Isa.  Uii.  10,  11,  12,  Psal.  ii.  and  ex.,  Isa.  xlix.  7,  8,  9. 
In  Luke  xxiL  28,  29,  Christ  says  to  his  disciples,  "  Ye  are  they  which  have 
continued  with  me  in  my  temptations ;  and  I  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom,  as 
oy  Father  hath  appointed  imto  me."     The  word  most  properly  signifies  to 
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appoint  by  covenant  or  promise.  The  plain  meaning  of  Christ's  words  is  ths . 
"  As  you  have  partook  of  my  temptations  and  trials,  and  have  been  steadfast,  and 
have  overcome,  I  promise  to  make  you  partakers  of  my  reward,* and  to  give 
you  a  kingdom ;  as  the  Father  has  promised  me  a  kingdom  for  continuing 
steadfast,  and  overcoming  in  those  trials."  And  the  words  are  well  explained 
by  thase  in  Rev.  iii.  21,  "To  him  that  overcometh,  will  1  grant  to  sit  with  me 
in  my  throne ;  even  as  I  also  overcame,  and  am  set  down  with  my  Father  in 
his  throne."  And  Christ  had  not  only  promises  of  glorious  success  and  rewards 
made  to  his  obedience  and  suflFerings,  but  the  Scriptures  plainly  represent  him 
as  using  these  promises  for  motives  and  inducements  to  obey  and  suffer ;  and 
particularly  that  promise  of  a  kingdom  which  the  Father  had  appointed  Him, 
or  sitting  with  the  Father  in  his  throne ;  as  in  Heb.  xii.  1,  2,  "  Let  us  lay 
aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin  which  doUi  so  easily  beset  us,  and  let  us  run 
with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us,  looking  unto  Jesus,  the  Author  and 
finisher  of  our  faith ;  who,  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  Him,  endured  the 
crt«s,  despising  the  diame,  and  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of 
God." 

And  how  strange  would  it  be  to  hear  any  Christian  assert,  that  the  holy 
and  excellent  temper  and  behavior  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  obedience  which  he 
performed  under  such  great  trials,  was  not  virtuous  or  j^aiseworthy ;  because 
his  ^Vill  was  not  free  ad  utrumquey  to  either  holiness  or  sin,  but  was  unalterably 
determined  to  one;  that  upon  tins  account  there  is  no  virtue  at  all,  in  all  Christ's 
humility,  meekness,  patience,  charity,  forgiveness  of  enemies,  contempt  of  the 
world,  heavenly-mindedness,  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  perfect  obedience  to 
his  commands,  (though  he  was  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross,) 
his  great  compassion  to  the  afflicted,  his  unparalleled  love  to  mankind,  his 
faithfulness  to  God  and  man,  under  such  great  trials ;  his  praying  for  his  ene- 
mies, even  when  nailing  him  to  the  cross ;  that  virtue^  when  applied  to  these 
things,  is  but  an  empty  name  ;  that  there  was  no  merit  in  any  of  these  things ; 
that  is,  that  Christ  was  worthy  of  nothing  at  all  on  account  of  them,  worthy  of 
no  reward,  no  praise,  no  honor,  or  respect  fronj  God  or  man  ;  because  his  Will 
was  not  indifferent,  and  free,  either  to  these  things,  or  the  contrary ;  but  under 
8uch  a  strong  inclination  or  bias  to  the  things  that  were  excellent,  as  made  it 
impossible  that  he  should  choose  the  contrary ;  that  upon  this  account  (to  use 
Dr.  Whitby's  language)  it  vx)vld  be  sensibly  unreasonable  that  the  human  nature 
Aould  be  rewarded  for  any  of  these  things. 

According  to  this  doctrine,  that  creature  who  is  evidently  set  forth  in  Scrip- 
ture as  the  first  bom  of  every  creaiurey  as  having  in  all  things  the  pre-eminence, 
and  as  the  highest  of  all  creatures  in  virtue,  honor,  and  worthiness  of  esteem, 
praise  and  glory,  on  the  account  of  his  virtue,  is  less  worthy  of  reward  or  praise, 
than  the  very  least  of  saints ;  yea,  no  more  worthy  than  a  clock  or  mere 
machine,  that  is  purely  passive,  and  moved  by  natural  necessity. 

If  we  judge  by  Scriptural  representations  of  things,  we  haVe  reason  to 
suppose,  that  Christ  took  upon  him  our  nature,  and  dwelt  with  us  in  this  world, 
in  a  suffering  state,  not  only  to  satisfy  for  our  ans,  but  that  He,  being  in  our 
nature  and  circumstances,  and  under  our  trials,  might  be  our  most  fit  and  proper 
example,  leader  and  captain,  in  the  exercise  of  glorious  and  victorious  virtue, 
and  might  be  a  visible  instance  of  the  glorious  end  and  reward  of  it ;  that  "wi 
might  see  in  Him  the  beauty,  amiableness,  and  true  honor  and  glory,  and  ex- 
ceeding benefit,  of  that  virtue,  which  it  is  proper  for  us  human  beings  to  prac- 
tiie ;  and  might  thereby  learn,  and  be  ammated,  to  seek  the  like  glory  and 
kooOTi  and  to  obtain  the  Uke  glorious  rewanl.    See  Heb.  ii.  9 — 14,  with  v  8, 
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9,  and  xil  1,  2,  3,  John  xv.  10,  Rom.  viil  17,  2  Tim.  ii.  11,  12,  1  Pet. 
iL  19,  20,  and  iv.  13.  But  if  there  was  nothing  of  any  virtue  or  merit,  or 
worthiness  of  any  reward,  glory,  praise  or  commendation  at  all,  in  all  that  he 
did,  because  it  was  all  necessary,  and  he  could  not  help  it ;  then  how  is  here 
any  thing  so  proper  to  animate  and  excite  us,  free  creatures,  by  patient  contin- 
uance in  well  doing,  to  seek  for  honor,  glory,  and  inmiortality  1 

God  speaks  of  Himself  as  pecuharly  well  pleased  with  the  righteousness  of 
this  servant  of  his.  Isa.  xlii.  21,  ^'  The  Lord  is  well  pleased  for  liis  righteous- 
ness' sake."  The  sacrifices  of  old  are  spoken  of  as  a  sweet  savor  to  God,  but 
the  obedience  of  Christ  as  far  more  acceptable  than  they.  Psal.  xl.  6,  7, 
**  Sacriiice  and  offering  Thou  didst  not  desire :  *  mine  ear  hast  Thou  opened" 
[as  thy  servant  performing  willing  obedience] ;  "  burnt-offering  and  sin-offering 
Last  thou  not  required.  Then  said  I,  Lo,  I  come"  [as  a  servant  that  cheerfully 
answers  the  calls  of  his  master]  :  "  I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  0  my  God,  yea,  thy 
law  is  within  mine  heart"  Matth.  xviL  5,  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom 
I  am  well  pleased."  And  Christ  tells  us  expressly,  that  the  Father  loves  him 
ibr  that  wonderful  instance  of  his  obedience,  his  voluntary  yielding  himself  to 
death,  in  compliance  with  the  Father's  command.  John  x.  17, 18,  "  There- 
fiwre  doth  my  Father  love  me,  because  I  lay  down  my  life :  no  man  taketh  it 
from  me ;  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself. — ^This  commandment  received  I  of  my 
Father." 

And  if  there  was  no  merit  in  Christ's  obedience  unto  death,  if  it  was  not 
worthy  of  praise,  and  of  the  most  glorious  rewards,  the  heavenly  hosts  were 
exceedingly  mistaken,  by  the  account  that  is  given  of  them,  in  Rev.  v.  8 — 12 : 
"The  four  beasts  and  the  four  and  twenty  elders  fell  down  before  the  Lamb, 
having  every  one  of  them  harps,  and  golden  vials  full  of  odors.  And  they 
sung  a  new  song,  saying.  Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the  book,  and  to  open  the 
seals  thereof;  for  thou  wast  slain. — And  I  beheld,  and  I  heard  the  voice  of  many 
angels  round  about  the  throne,  and  the  beasts,  and  the  elders,  and  the  number 
of  them  was  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands  of  thousands, 
saying  with  a  loud  voice, "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  to  receive  power 
and  nches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  blessing." 

Christ  spqaks  of  the  eternal  life  which  he  was  to  receive,  as  the  reward  of  his 
obedience  to  the  Father's  commandments.  John  xii.  49,  60,  "  I  have  not 
^X)ken  of  myself;  but  the  Father  which  sent  me.  He  gave  me  a  commandment 
what  I  should  say,  and  what  I  should  speak ;  and  I  know  that  his  commandment 
is  life  everlasting  :  whatsoever  I  speak  therefore,  even  as  the  Father  said  unto  me, 
so  I  speak,"  God  promises  to  divide  him  a  portion  with  the  great,  &c.  for  his 
being  his  righteous  servant,  for  his  glorious  virtue  under  such  great  trials  and 
sufferings.  Isa.  liii.  11,  12,  "He  shall  see  the  travail  of  his  soul  and  be  sat- 
isfied :  oyJiisJkjipwledge  shall  my  righteous  servant  justify  many ;  for  he  shall 
bear  their  iniquities.  Therefore  will  I  divide  him  a  portion  with  the  great,  and 
be  shall  divide  the  spoil  with  the  strong,  because  he  hath  poured  out  his  soul 
^to  death."  The  Scriptures  represent  God  as  rewarding  him  far  above  all  his 
other  servants.  PhiL  ii.  7,  8,  9,  "  He  took  on  him  the  form  of  a  servant, 
ttid  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men :  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he 
bumbled  hunself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross; 
wherefore  God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  above  eveiy 
name."  PsaL  xlv.  7,  "  Thou  lovest  righteousness,  and  hatest  wickedness ; 
fterefore  God,  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy 

tiloTVS. 

There  is  no  room  to  pretend,  that  the  glorious  benefits  bestowed  in  cense- 
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quexice  of  Christ's  obedience,  are  not  properly  of  the  na^are  of  a  reward. 
What  is  a  reward,  in  the  most  proper  sense,  but  a  benefit  bestowed  in  couse* 
quence  of  something  morally  excellent  in  quahty  or  behavior,  in  testimony  of 
well  pleasedness  in  that  moral  excellency,  and  respect  and  favor  on  that 
account  1  If  we  consider  the  nature  of  a  reward  most  strictly,  and  make  the 
utmost  of  it,  and  add  to  the  things  contained  in  this  description,  proper  merit 
or  worthiness,  and  the  bestowment  of  the  benefit  in  consequence  of  a  promise ; 
still  it  will  be  found,  there  is  nothing  belonging  to  it,  but  that  the  Scripture  is 
most  express  as  to  its  belonging  to  the  glory  bestowed  on  Christ,  dSter  his 
sufferings ;  as  appears  from  what  has  been  dready  observed :  there  was  a  glo- 
rious benefit  bestowed  in  consequence  of  something  morally  excellent,  being 
called  Righteousness  and  Obedience ;  there  was  great  favor,  love  and  w^ 
pleasedness,  for  this  righteousness  and  obedience,  in  the  bestower ;  there  was 
proper  merit,  or  worthiness  of  the  benefit,  in  the  obedience ;  it  was  bestowed  in 
fiilnlment  of  promises  made  to  that  obedience ;  and  was  bestowed  therefore,  or 
because  he  had  performed  that  obedience. 

I  may  add  to  all  these  thing,  that  Jesus  Christ,  while  here  in  the  flesh,  was 
manifestly  in  a  state  of  trial.  The  last  Adam,  as  Christ  is  called,  Rom.  v.  14, 
1  Cor.  XV.  45,  taking  on  Him  the  human  nature,  and  so  the  form  of  a  servant, 
and  being  under  the  law,  to  stand  and  act  for  us,  was  put  into  a  state  of  trial, 
as  the  first  Adam  was. — Dr.  Whitby  mentions  these  three  things  as  evidences 
of  persons  being  m  a  state  of  trial  (on  the  Five  Points,  p.  298,  299),  namely, 
their  afflictions  being  spoken  of  as  their  trials  or  temptations,  their  being  the 
subjects  of  pron^ises,  and  their  being  exposed  to  Satan's  temptations.  But 
Christ  was  apparently  the  subject  of  each  of  these.  Concerning  promises  made 
to  him,  I  have  spoken  already.  The  difficulties  and  afflictions  he  met  with  in 
the  course  of  his  obedience,  are  called  his  temptatioTis  or  trials"  Luke  xxiL 
28,  "  Ye  are  thev  which  have  continued  with  me  in  my  temptations  [or  trials'].^* 
Heb.  ii.  18,  "  For  in  that  he  himself  hath  suffered,  being  tempted  [or  tri&i]. 
He  is  able  to  succor  them  that  are  tempted."  And  chap.  iv.  15,  "  We  have 
not  an  high  priest,  which  cannot  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities ; 
but  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sm."  And  as  to  his 
being  tempted  by  Satan,  it  is  what  none  will  ^spute. 


SECTION   II  L 


The  Case  of  such  as  are  given  up  of  God  to  Sin,  and  of  fallen  Man  in  general,  proves 
moral  Necessity  and  Inability  to  be  consistent  with  blamewonbiness. 

Dr.  Whitby  asserts  freedom,  not  only  from  coaction,  but  Necessity,  to  be 
essential  to  any  thing  deserving  the  name  of  Sin,  and  to  an  action's  bemg  cul^ 
pable^  in  these  words  (Discourse  on  the  Five  Points,  edit.  iii.  p.  348) :  **  If 
they  be  thus  necessitated,  then  neither  their  sms  of  omission  or  commission 
could  deserve  that  name ;  it  being  essential  to  the  nature  of  Sin,  according  to 
St.  Austin's  definition,  that  it  be  an  action  a  quo  liberum  est  abstinere.  Three 
things  seem  plainly  necessary  to  make  an  action  or  omission  culpable.  1. 
That  it  be  in  our  power  to  perform  or  forbear  it;  for,  as  Origen,  and  all  Ae 
Fathers  say,  no  man  is  blameworthy  for  not  doing  what  he  could  notZE^ 
^d  elsewhere  the  Doctor  insists,  that  ^  when  any  do  evil  of  Neces^ty,  ^Lat 
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tkej  dt>  IS  no  Tice,  that  they  are  guilty  of  no  fault,*  are  ^rorthy  of  no  blam^ 
dBpraise.t  or  dishonor^  ^^  ^^  uiiblamable."§ 

If  these  things  are  true,  m  Dr.  Whitby's  sense  of  Necessity,  they  will  prove 
all  such  to  be  blameless,  who  are  given  up  of  God  to  sin,  in  what  they  commit 
lAer  they  are  thus  given  up.  That  there  is  such  a  thing  as  men's  bein^  judicial^ 
ghren  up  to  sin  is  certain,  if  the  Scripture  rightly  informs  us ;  such  a  thing  being 
often  there  spoken  of;  as  in  Psal.  Ixxxi.  12,  "  So  I  gave  them  up  to  their  own     j 
hearts'  hist,  and  they  walked  in  their  own  counsels."    Acts  vii.  42,  '*  Tfeen  ""^ 
God  turned,  and  gave  than  up  to  worship  the  host  of  heaven."     Rom.  i.  24,   " 
•  Wherefore  God  also  gave  them  up  to  uncleanness,  through  the  lusts  of  their     a' 
own  hearts,  to  dishonor  their  own  bodies  between  themselves."  Ver.  26,  "  JPor 
this  cause  God  gave  them  up  to  vile  affections."    Ver.  28,  "  And  even  as 
thej  Sd  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  God  gave  tliem  over  to  a 
leprobate  mind,  to  do  those  things  that  are  not  convenient" 

It  is  needless  to  stand  particularly  to  inquire,  what  God's  giving  men  vp  to 
ihetf  aim  hearts'  lusts  signifies :  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  hereby  is  cer^ 
tainly  meant  God's  so  ordering  or  disposing  things,  in  some  respect  or  other, 
cither  by  doing  or  forbearing  to  do,  as  that  the  consequence  should  be  men's 
continuing  in  Sieir  sins.  So  much  as  men  are  given  up  to,  so  much  is  the  con- 
sequence of  their  being  given  up,  whether  that  be  less  or  more.  If  God  does 
not  order  things  so,  by  action  or  permission,  that  sin  will  be  the  consequence, 
then  the  event  proves  that  they  are  not  given  up  to  that  consequence.  If  good 
be  the  consequence,  instead  of  evil,  then  God's  mercy  is  to  be  acknowledged 
m  that  good ;  which  mercy  must  be  contrary  to  God's  judgment  in  giving  up 
to  eviL  If  tlie  event  must  prove,  that  they  are  given  up  to  evil  as  the  conse- 
qooice,  then  the  persons,  who  are  the  subjects  of  this  judgment,  must  be  the 
aibjects  of  such  an  event,  and  so  the  event  is  necessary. 

If  not  only  coadionj  but  all  JfecessUy^  will  prove  men  blameless,  then  Judas  - 
was  blameless,  after  Christ  had  given  him  over,  and  had  already  declared  his 
eertain  danmation,  and  that  he  should  verily  betray  him.  He  was  ^Ity  of  no  sm 
b  betraying  his  master,  on  this  supposition  ;  though  his  so  doing  is  spoken  of  by 
Christ  as  the  most  aggravated  sin,  more  heinous  than  the  sin  of  Pilate  in  cru- 
cifying him.  And  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  in  Jeremiah's  time,  were  guilty  of  no 
an,  in  their  not  worshipping  the  true  God,  after  God  had  sxjoom  by  his  great 
name,  thai  his  name  should  be  no  more  named  in  the  m^outh  of  any  man  o/Ju' 
dahy  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt.    Jer.  xliv.  26. 

Dr.  Whitby  (Discourse  on  Five  Points,  p.  302,  303)  denies,  that  men,  in 
this  world,  are  ever  so  given  up  by  God  to  sin,  that  their  Wills  should  be  necessa- 
rily determined  to  evil ;  though  he  owns,  that  hereby  it  may  become  exceeding 
HMcult  for  men  to  do  good,  having  a  strong  bent,  and  powerful  inclination,  to 
what  is  evil. — But  if  we  should  allow  the  case  to  be  just  as  he  represents,  the 
judgment  of  giving  up  to  sin  will  no  better  agree  with  his  notions  of  that  lib- 
erty, which  is  essential  to  praise  oi  blame,  than  if  we  should  suppose  it  to 
i€n<kr  the  avoiding  of  Sin  impossible.  For  if  an  impossibility  of  avoiding  Sin 
wholly  excuses  a  man ;  then,  for  the  same  reason,  its  being  difficult  to  avoid  it, 
excuses  him  in  part ;  and  this  just  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  difficulty. — If 
the  influence  of  moral  impossibility  or  inability  be  the  same,  to  excuse  persons 
in  not  doing,  or  not  avoiding  any  thing,  as  that  of  natural  inability  (which  is 
■apposed),  then  undoubtedly,  in  like  manner,  m^oral  difficulty  has  the  same  in- 
hence  to  excuse  with  natural  difficulty.    But  all  allow,  that  natural  impossi- 

•  Discourse  on  t>e  Fiire  PjinU,  p.  347,  360,  377.  t  303,  326,  329,  and  many  other  places. 

t  371.  I  304,  361 
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bility  wholly  excuses,  and  also  that  natural  difficulty  excuses  in  part,  and  make 
the  act  or  omission  less  Slamable  in  proportion  to  the  difEculty.  All  naiwro^ 
difficulty  according  to  the  plainest  dictate  of  the  light  of  nature,  excuses  in 
some  degree,  so  that  the  neglect  is  not  so  blamable,  as  if  there  had  been  no 
difficulty  in  the  case :  and  so  the  greater  the  difficulty  is,  still  the  more  excusa- 
ble, in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  difficulty.  And  as  natural  impossibility 
wholly  excuses  and  excludes  all  blame,  so  the  nearer  the  difficulty  approaches 
to  impossibiUty,  still  the  nearer  a  person  is  to  blamelessness  in  proportion  to 
that  approach.  And  if  the  case  of  moral  impossibility  or  necessity,  be  just  the 
same  with  natural  necessity  or  coaction,  as  to  influence  to  excuse  a  neglect, 
then  also,  for  the  same  reason,  the  case  of  natural  difficulty,  does  not  diner  in 
influence,  to  excuse  a  neglect,  from  moral  difficulty,  arising  from  a  strong  bias 
or  bent  to  evil,  such  as  Dr.  Whitby  owns  in  the  case  of  those  that  are  given 
up  to  their  own  hearts'  lusts.  So  that  the  fault  of  such  persons  must  be  lessened, 
in  pj  oportion  to  the  difficulty,  and  approach  to  impossibility.  If  ten  degrees 
of  n^oral  difficulty  make  the  action  quite  impossible,  and  so  wholly  excuse,  then 
if  there  be  nine  degrees  of  difficulty,  the  person  is  in  great  part  excused,  and  is 
nine  degrees  in  ten  less  blameworthy,  than  if  there  had  been  no  difficulty  at  all : 
and  he  has  but  one  degree  of  blameworthiness.  The  reason  is  plain  on  Armin^ 
ian  principles,  viz.,  because  as  difficulty  by  antecedent  bent  and  bias  on  the  Will, 
is  increased,  liberty  of  indifierence,  and  self-determination  in  the  W'fll,  is 
diminished ;  so  much  hinderance  and  impediment  is  there,  in  the  w  ay  of  the 
Will's  acting  freely,  by  mere  self-determination.  And  if  ten  degrees  of  such 
hinderance  take  away  all  such  liberhr,  then  nme  degrees  take  away  nine  parts 
»  ten,  and  leave  but  one  degree  of  hberty.  And  therefore  there  is  but  one 
Jegree  of  blamableness,  cateris  parilmsy  in  the  neglect ;  the  man  being  no 
further  blamable  in  what  he  does,  or  neglects,  than  he  has  liberty  in  that  aflair  : 
for  blame  or  praise  (say  they)  arises  wholly  from  a  good  use  or  abuse  of 
liberty. 

From  all  which  it  follows,  that  a  strong  bent  and  bias  one  way,  and  diffi- 
culty of  going  the  contrary,  never  causes  a  person  to  be  at  all  more  exposed  to 
sin,  or  any  thing  blamable :  because,  as  the  difficulty  is  increased,  so  much  the 
less  is  required  and  expected.  Though  in  one  respect,  exposedness  to  sin  or 
fault  is  increased,  viz.,  by  an  increase  of  exposedness  to  the  evil  action  or  omis- 
sion ;  yet  it  is  diminished  in  another  respect,  to  balance  it ;  namely,  as  the  sin- 
frilness  or  blamableness  of  the  action  or  omission  is  diminished  in  the  same 
proportion.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  the  affair,  as  to  exposedness  to  guilt  or 
blame,  is  left  just  as  it  was. 

To  illustrate  this,  let  us  suppose  a  scale  of  a  balance  to  be  intelligent,  and  a 
free  agent,  and  indued  with  a  self-moving  power,  by  virtue  of  which  it  could  act 
and  produce  effects  to  a  certain  degree,  ex.  gr.  to  move  itself  up  or  down  with 
a  force  equal  to  a  weight  of  ten  pounds ;  and  that  it  might  therefore  be  requir- 
ed of  it,  in  ordinary  cu-cumstances,  to  move  itself  down  with  that  force ;  for 
which  it  has  power  and  full  hberty,  and  therefore  would  be  blameworthy  if  it 
failed  of  it.  But  then  let  us  suppose  a  weight  of  ten  pounds  to  be  put  in  the 
opposite  scale,  which  in  force  entirely  counterbalances  its  self-moving  power, 
and  so  renders  it  impossible  for  it  to  move  down  at  all ;  this  therefore  wholly 
excuses  it  from  any  such  motion.  But  if  we  suppose  there  to  be  only  nine 
pounds  in  the  opposite  scale,  this  renders  its  motion  not  impossible,  but  yet  more 
difficult :  so  that  it  can  now  only  move  down  with  the  force  of  one  pound :  but 
however  this  is  all  that  is  required  of  it  imder  these  circumstances ;  it  is  wholty 
txcused  from  nine  parts  of  its  motion :  and  if  the  scaie,  imder  these  circumstan- 
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010,  neglects  to  move,  and  remains  at  rest,  all  that  it  will  be  blamed  for,  will  be  . 
its  neglect  of  that  one  tenth  part  of  its  motion ;  which  it  had  as  much  hbertv  ' 
and  advantage  for,  as  in  usual  circiunstances  it  has  for  the  greater  motion,  whicn 
in  such  a  case  would  be  required.     So  that  this  new  difficulty,  does  not  at  all 
increase  its  exposedness  to  any  thing  blameworthy. 

And  thus  the  very  supposition  of  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  man's  duty,  or 
procliTit}'  to  sin,  through  a  being  given  up  to  hardness  of  heart,  or  indeed  by  any 
other  means  whatsoever,  is  an  mconsistence,  according  to  Dr.  Whitby's  notions 
of  liberty,  virtue  and  vice,  blame  and  praise.  The  avoiding  sin  and  blame,  and 
flte  doing  what  is  virtuous  and  praiseworthy,  must  be  always  equally  easy. 
Dr.  Whitby's  notions  of  liberty,  obligation,  virtue,  sin,  &c.,  led  him  into  another 

rit  inconsistence.  He  abundantly  insists,  that  necessity  is  mconsistent  with 
nature  of  sin  or  fault.  He  says  in  the  forementioned  treatise,  p.  14,  "  Who 
can  blame  a  person  for  doing  what  he  could  not  help  ?"  And  p.  15,  "  It 
being  sensibly  unjust,  to  punish  any  man  for  doing  that  which  was  never  in  his 
power  to  avoid."  And  m  p.  341,  to  confirm  his  opinion,  he  quotes  one  of  the 
Fathers,  saymg,  "  Why  doth  God  command,  if  man  hath  not  free  Will  and 
power  to  obey  i"  And  again  in  the  same  and  the  next  page, "  Who  will  not 
ay  out,  that  it  is  folly  to  command  him,  that  hath  not  Uberty  to  do  what  is 
commanded ;  and  that  it  is  unjust  to  condemn  him,  that  has  it  not  in  his  power 
U)  do  what  is  required  ?"  And  in  p.  373,  he  cites  another  saying :  "  A  law  is 
pvcn  to  him  that  can  turn  to  both  parts,  i.  e.  obey  or  transgress  it :  but  no  law 
can  be  against  him  who  is  bound  by  nature." 

And  yet  the  same  Dr.  Whitby  asserts,  that  fallen  man  is  not  able  to  per- 
form perfect  obedience.  In  p.  165,  he  has  these  words :  "  The  nature  of  Adam 
had  power  to  continue  innocent,  and  without  sin ;  whereas  it  is  certain  our  na 
tope  never  had." — But  if  we  have  not  power  to  contmue  innocent  and  with- 
wt  an,  then  sin  is  inconsistent  with  Necessity,  and  we  may  be  sinful  in  that 
irtiich  we  have  not  power  to  avoid ;  and  these  things  cannot  be  true  which  he 
MBerts  elsewhere,  namely,  "  That  if  we  be  necessitated,  neither  sins  of  omission 
nor  commission,  would  deser\'e  that  name,"  (p.  348.)  If  we  have  it  not  in  our 
power  to  be  innocent,  then  we  have  it  not  in  our  power  to  to  be  blameless :  and 
if  so,  we  are  under  a  necessity  of  being  blameworthy. — And  how  does  this  con- 
list  with  what  he  so  often  asserts,  that  necessity  is  inconsistent  with  blame  or 
prwse  ?  If  we  have  it  not  in  our  power  to  perform  perfect  obedience,  to 
ID  file  commands  of  God,  then  we  are  under  a  necessity  of  breaking  some 
eommands,  in  some  degree  ;  having  no  power  to  perform  so  much  as  is  com- 
iBanded.  And  if  so,  why  does  he  cry  out  of  tlie  unreasonableness  and  folly  of 
commanding  beyond  what  men  have  power  to  do  ? 

And  Arminians  in  general  are  very  inconsistent  with  themselves  in  what 
ftcysay  of  the  inability  of  fallen  Man  in  this  respect  They  strenuously  main- 
tain, timt  it  would  be  unjust  in  God,  to  require  any  thing  of  us  beyond  our  pre- 
«nt  power  and  ability  to  perform ;  and  also  hold,  that  we  are  now  unable  to 
fo&m  perfect  obedience,  and  that  Christ  died  to  satisfy  for  the  imperfections 
rf  cw  obedience,  and  has  made  way,  that  our  imperfect  obedience  might  be 
icoqyted  instead  of  perfect :  wherein  they  seem  insensibly  to  run  themselves 
intothe  grossest  inconsistence.  For  (as  I  have  observtnl  elsewhere), "  they  hold, 
4at  God,  in  mercy  to  mankind,  has  abolished  that  rigorous  constitution  or  law, 
that  they  were  under  originally;  and  instead  of  it,  has  introduced  a  more  inilrt 
coMtitation,  and  put  as  under  a  new  la^v,  which  requires  no  more  than  imper- 
fect sincere  obedience,  in  compliance  with  our  poor,  infirm,  impotent  circum* 
«anc€s  since  the  fall." 
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Now,  how  can  these  things  be  made  consistent  ?  I  would  ask,  what  law 
these  imperfections  of  our  ob^ence  are  a  breach  of  ?  If  they  are  a  breach  of 
no  law  that  we  were  ever  under,  then  they  are  not  sins.  And  if  they  be  not 
tins,  what  need  of  Christ's  dying  to  satisfy  for  them  1  But  if  they  are  sins,  and 
the  breach  of  some  law,  what  law  is  it  ?  They  cannot  be  a  breach  of  their 
new  law ;  for  that  requires  no  other  than  imperfect  obedience,  or  obedience  with 
imperfections :  and  therefore  to  have  obedience  attended  with  imperfections,  is 
no  breach  of  it ;  for  it  is  as  much  as  it  requires.  And  they  cannot  be  a  breach  of 
their  old  law ;  for  that,  they  say,  is  entirely  abolished ;  and  we  never  were  under 
it  They  say,  it  would  not  be  just  in  God  to  require  of  us  perfect  obedience,  be- 
cause it  would  not  be  just  to  require  more  than  we  can  perform,  or  to  punish  us 
for  failing  of  it  And  therefore,  by  tlieir  own  scheme,  the  imperfections  of  our 
obedience  do  not  deserve  to  be  punished.  What  need  therefore  of  Christ's  dy- 
ing, to  satisfy  for  them  ?  What  need  of  his  suffering  to  satisfy  for  that  trhich 
is  no  fault,  and  in  its  own  nature  deserves  no  stiff ering  ?  What  need  of 
Christ's  dying,  to  purchase,  that  our  imperfect  obedience  should  be  accepted, 
when,  accordmg  to  their  scheme,  it  would  be  unjust  in  itself,  that  any  other 
obedience  than  imperfect  should  be  required  ?  What  need  of  Christ's  dying  to 
make  way  for  God's  accepting  such  an  obedience,  as  it  would  be  imjust  in  him 
not  to  accept  ?  Is  there  any  need  of  Christ's  d3ring,  to  prevail  with  God  not  to 
do  unrighteously  ?  If  it  be  said,  that  Christ  died  to  so  satisfy  that  old  law  for 
us,  that  so  we  might  not  be  under  it,  but  that  there  might  be  room  for  our  being 
under  a  more  mild  law :  still  I  would  inquire,  what  n^  of  Christ's  dying,  that 
we  might  not  be  under  a  law  ,  which  (by  their  principles)  it  would  be  in  itself 
unjust  that  we  should  be  under,  whether  Christ  had  died  or  no ,  because,  in  our 
present  state,  we  are  not  able  to  keep  it  1 

So  the  Arminians  are  inconsistent  with  themselves,  not  only  in  what  they 
say  of  the  need  of  Christ's  satisfaction  to  atone  for  those  imperfections,  which 
we  cannot  avoid,  but  also  in  what  they  say  of  the  grace  of  God,  granted  to 
enable  men  to  perform  the  sincere  obedience  of  the  new  law.  "  I  grant  (says  Dr. 
Stebbing*),  indeed,  that  by  reason  of  original  sm,  we  are  utterly  disabled  for  the 
performance  of  the  condition,  without  new  grace  from  God.  But  I  say  then, 
that  he  gives  such  grace  to  all  of  us,  by  which  the  performance  of  the  condition 
is  truly  possible :  and  upon  this  ground  he  may,  and  doth  most  righteously  re- 
quire it."  If  Dr.  Stebbmg  intends  to  speak  properly,  by  grace  he  must  mean, 
that  assistance  which  is  of  grtice,  or  of  free  favor  and  kindness.  But  yet  in 
the  same  place  he  speaks  of  it  as  very  unreasonable^  unjust  and  anielj  for  God 
to  acquire  that,  as  the  condition  of  pardon,  that  is  become  impossible  by  origi- 
nal Sin.  If  it  be  so,  what  grace  is  there  in  giving  assistance  and  abilit}'  lo  per- 
form the  condition  of  pardon  ?  Or  why  is  that  called  by  the  name  of  grace, 
that  is  an  absolute  debt,  wluch  God  is  bound  to  bestow,  and  which  it  would  be 
unjust  and  cruel  in  Him  to  withhold,  seeing  he  requires  that,  as  the  condition  of 
oardon,  wliich  we  cannot  perform  without  it 

t  Treatue  of  the  Operation!  of  the  Spirit,  seKXmd  edition,  p.  112, 113. 
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SECTION    IV. 


Command  and  Obligation  to  Obedience,  consistent  with  moral  Inability  .to  obef. 

It  being  so  much  insisted  on  by  Arminian  writers,  that  necessity  is  inconsis- 
tent with  I^w  or  Command,  and  particularly,  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  God  by 
his  coomiand  sliould  require  that  of  men  which  they  are  unable  to  do ;  not 
allowing  in  this  case  for  any  difference  that  there  is  between  natural  and  moral 
InabiUty  ;  I  would  therefore  now  particularly  consider  this  matter. 

And,  for  the  greater  clearness,  I  would  distinctly  lay  down  the  foUowmg 
ihings. 

.T.  The  Will  itself,  and  not  only  those  actions  which  are  the  effects  of  the 
Will,  is  tbp  proper  object  of  precept  or  Command.  That  is,  such  or  such  a  state 
or  acts  of  men's  WiUs,  is  in  many  cases> properly  required  of  them  by  Command ; 
and  not  those  alterations  in  the  state  of  their  bodies  or  minds  only  that  are  the 
consequences  of  volition.  This  is  most  manifest :  for  it  is  the  soul  only  that  is 
properly  and  directly  the  subject  of  precepts  or  commands ;  that  only  bein^  ca- 
pable of  receiving  or  perceivmg  conunands.  The  motions  or  state  of  the  body 
are  matter  of  command,  only  as  they  are  subject  to  the  soul,  and  connected  wim 
its  acts.  But  now  the  soul  has  no  other  faculty  whereby  it  can,  in  the  most 
direct  and  proper  sense,  consent,  yield  to,  or  comply  with  any  command,  but  the 
fecuky  of  the  Will ;  and  it  is  by  this  faculty  only,  that  the  soul  can  directly  dis- 
obey, or  refuse  compliance  ;  for  the  very  notions  of  consenting^  yielding^ 
accepting y  complying,  refusing y  rejecting,  &c.,  are,  according  to  the  meaning  of 
the  terms,  nothing  but  certain  acts  of  the  Will.  Obedience,  in  the  primary 
nature  of  it,  is  the  submitting  and  yielding  of  the  Will  of  one  to  the  Will  of 
another.  Disobedience  is  the  not  consenting,  not  complying  of  the  Will  of  the 
commanded  to  the  manifested  Will  of  the  conunander.  Other  acts  that  are  not 
the  acts  of  the  Will,  as  certain  motions  of  the  body  and  alterations  in  the  soul, 
are  obedience  or  disobedience  only  indirectly  as  they  are  connected  with  the 
state  or  acts  of  the  Will,  according  to  an  established  law  of  nature.  So  that  it 
is  manifest,  the  Will  itself  may  be  required,  and  the  being  of  a  good  Will  is  the 
most  proper,  direct  and  immediate  subject  of  command  ;  and  if  this  cannot  be 
prescribed  or  required  by  command  or  precept,  nothing  can ;  for  other  things  can 
be  required  no  otherwise  than  as  they  depend  upon,  and  are  the  fruits  of  a  good 
WiU. 

Carol.  1.  If  there  be  several  acts  of  the  Will,  or  a  series  of  acts,  one  foUow- 
mg another,  and  one  the  effect  of  another,  the  first  and  determining  act  is  properly 
die  subject  of  command,  and  not  the  consequent  acts  only,  which  are  dependent 
upon  it  Yea,  it  is  this  more  especially,  which  is  that  which  command  or  pre- 
cept has  a  proper  respect  to  ;  because  it  is  this  act  that  determines  the  whole 
affair  :  in  tiiis  act  the  obedience  or  disobedience  Ues,in  a  peculiar  manner ;  the 
consequent  acts  being  all  subject  to  it,  and  governed  and  determined  by  it  This 
determining,  govermng  act  must  be  the  proper  subject  of  precept,  or  none. 

CoroL  2.  It  also  follows,  from  what  has  been  observed,  that  if  there  be  any 
aort  of  act,  or  exertion  of  the  soul,  prior  to  all  free  acts  of  the  Will  or  acts  of 
choice  in  the  case  directing  and  determining  what  the  acts  of  the  Will  shall  be ; 
that  act  or  exertion  of  the  soul  cannot  properly  be  subject  to  command  or  pre- 
cept, in  any  respect  whatsoever,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  immediately  oi 
remotely.     Such  acts  cannot  be  subject  to  commands  du-ecUy^  because  th^  artt 
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no  acts  of  the  Will ;  being  by  the  supposition  prior  to  all  acts  of  the  Will, 
determining  and  giving  rise  to  all  its  acts :  they  not  being  acts  of  the  Will,  there 
can  be  in  them  no  consent  to,  or  compliance  with,  any  command.  Neither  can 
they  be  subject  to  command  or  precept,  indirectly  or  remotely  ;  for  they  are  not 
60  much  as  the  eff'ects  or  consequences  of  the  WiU,  being  prior  to  all  its  acts.  So 
that  if  there  be  any  obedience  in  that  original  act  of  the  soui,  determining  all 
volitions,  it  is  an  act  of  obedience  wherem  the  Will  has  no  concern  at  all  j  it 
preceding  every  act  of  Will.  And  therefore,  if  the  soul  either  obeys  or  disobeys 
in  this  act,  it  is  wholly  involuntarily  ;  there  is  no  wilhng  obedience  or  rebellion, 
no  compUance  or  opposition  of  the  Will  in  the  afiair :  and  what  sort  of  obedience 
or  rebellion  is  this  ? 

And  thus  the  Arminian  notion  of  the  freedom  of  the  Will  consisting  in  the 
soul's  determining  its  own  acts  of  Will,  instead  of  being  essential  to  moral  agency, 
and  to  men's  being  the  subjects  of  moral  government  is  utterly  inconsistent  with 
h.  For  if  the  soul  determines  all  its  acts  of  Will,  it  is  therein  subject  to  no 
command  or  moral  government,  as  has  been  now  observed ;  because  its  ori^al 
.  determining  act  is  no  act  of  Will  or  choice,  it  being  prior,  by  the  supposition, 
\  to  every  act  of  Will.  And  the  soul  cannot  be  the  subject  of  command  in  the 
act  of  the  Will  itself  which  depends  on  the  foregoing  determining  act,  and  is 
determined  by  it ;  inasmuch  as  this  is  necessary,  being  the  necessary  consequence 
and  effect  of  that  prior  determining  act,  which  is  not  voluntary.  Nor  can  the 
man  be  a  subject  of  command  or  government  in  his  external  actions  ;  because 
these  are  all  necessary,  being  the  necessary  effects  of  the  acts  of  the  Will  them<- 
selves.  So  that  mankind,  according  to  this  scheme,  are  subjects  of  command 
or  moral  government  in  nothing ;  and  all  their  moral  agency  is  entirely  excluded, 
and  no  room  for  virtue  or  vice  in  the  world. 

So  that  it  is  the  Arminian  scheme,  and  not  the  scheme  of  the  Calvinists,  that 
is.  utterly  inconsistent  with  moral  government,  and  with  the  use  of  laws,  precepts, 
prohibitions,  promises  or  threatenings.  Neither  is  there  any  way  whatsoever 
to  make  their  principles  consist  with  these  things.  For  if  it  be  said,  that  there 
is  no  prior  determimng  act  of  the  soul,  preceding  the  acts  of  the  Will,  but  that 
volitions  are  events  that  come  to  pass  by  pure  accident,  without  any  determining 
cause,  this  is  most  palpably  inconsistent  with  all  use  of  laws  and  precepts  ;  for 
nothing  is  more  plain  than  that  laws  can  be  of  no  use  to  direct  and  regulate  per- 
fect accident ;  which,  by  the  supposition  of  its  being  pure  accident,  is  in  no  case 
regulated  by  any  thing  preceding  ;  but  happens,  this  way  or  that,  perfectly  by 
chance,  wiUiout  any  cause  or  rule.  The  perfect  uselessness  of  laws  and  precepte 
also  follows  from  the  .Arminian  notion  of  indifference,  as  essential  to  that  lib- 
erty, which  is  requisite  to  virtue  or  vice.  For  the  end  of  laws  is  to  bind  to  one 
side  ;  and  the  end  of  commands  is  to  turn  the  Will  one  way  ;  and  therefore 
they  are  of  no  use,  unless  th^  turn  or  bias  the  Will  that  way.  But  if  liberty 
consists  in  indifference,  then  their  biassing  the  Will  one  way  only,  destroys  lin^ 
erty ;  as  it  puts  the  Will  out  of  equilibrium.  So  that  the  Will,  having  a  bias, 
through  the  influence  of  binding  law,  laid  upon  it,  is  not  wholly  left  to  itself,  to 
determine  itself  which  way  it  will,  without  influence  from  without 

II.  Having  shown  that  the  Will  itself,  especially  in  those  acts,  which  are 
original,  leading  and  determining  in  any  case,  is  the  proper  subject  of  precept 
and  command,  and  not  only  those  alterations  in  the  body,  &c.,  which  are  the 
effects  of  the  Will ;  I  now  proceed,  in  the  second  place,  to  observe  that  the  very 
opposition  or  defect  of  the  Will  itself,  in  that  act,  which  is  its  original  and  deter* 
mining  act  in  the  case ;  I  say  the  WilFs  opposition  in  this  act  to  2i  tiling  proposed 
tr  commanded,  or  its  failing  of  compliance,  implies  a  moral  Inability  to  Siat  thinj^: 
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or,  in  other  words,  whenever  a  command  requires  a  certain  ^tatc  or  act  of  the 
Will,  and  the  person  commanded,  notwithstanding  the  command  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  is  exhibited,  still  jfinds  his  Will  opposite  or  wanting,  in 
that,  belonging  to  its  state  or  acts,  which  is  original  and  determining  in  th€  ^ 
off-air  J  that  man  is  morally  unable  to  obey  that  command. 

This  is  manifest  from  what  was  observed  in  the  first  part,  concerning  the 
nature  of  moral  Inability,  as  distinguished  from  natural ;  where  it  was  observed, 
that  a  man  may  then  be  said  to  be  morally  unable  to  do  a  thing,  when  he  is 
under  the  influence  or  prevalence  of  a  contrary  inclination,  or  has  a  want  of  iii- 
dination,  under  such  circumstances  and  views.  It  is  also  evident,  from  what 
has  been  before  proved,  that  the  Will  is  always,  and  in  every  individual  act, 
necessarily  detemuned  by  the  strongest  motive  ;  and  so  is  always  unable  to  go 
against  the  motive,  which,  all  things  considered,  has  now  the  greatest  strength 
and  advantage  to  move  the  Will. —  But  not  further  to  insist  on  these  things,  the 
truth  of  the  position  now  laid  down.  Viz.,  that  when  the  Will  is  opposite  to,  or, 
failing  of  a  compliance  with  a  thing  in  its  original ,  determining  inclination  or 
ad.  it  is  not  able  to  comply,  appears  by  the  consideration  of  these  two  thmgs. 

L  The  Will  in  the  time  of  that  diverse  or  opposite  leading  act  or  inclination, 
and  when  actually  under  the  influence  of  it,  is  not  able  to  exert  itself  to  the  coiv 
trar;',  to  make  an  alteration,  in  order  to  a  compliance.  The  inchnation  is  unable 
to  change  itself:  and  that  for  this  plain  reason,  that  it  is  unable  to  incline  to 
change  itself.  IPresent  choice  cannot  at  present  choose  to  be  otherwise  :  for 
that  would  be  at  present  to  choose  something  diverse  from  what  is  at  present 
choseiLj  If  the  Will,  all  things  now  considered,  inclines  or  chooses  to  go  that 
way,  then  it  cannot  choose,  all  things  now  considered,  to  go  the  other  way,  and  so 
cannot  choose  to  be  made  to  go  the  other  way.  To  suppose  that  the  mind  is  now 
sincerely  inclined  to  change  itself  to  a  diflerent  inclination,  is  to  st4)po6e  the  mind 
b  now  truly  inclined  otherwise  than  it  is  now  inclined.  The  Will  may  oppose 
some  future  remote  act  that  it  is  exposed  to,  but  not  its  own  present  act 

2.  As  it  is  impossible  that  the  Will  should  comply  with  the  thing  commanded, 
with  respect  to  its  leading  act,  by  any  act  of  its  own,  in  the  time  of  that  diverse 
or  opposite  leading  and  original  act,  or  after  it  has  actually  come  under  the  in- 
fluence of  that  determining  choice  or  inclination  ;  so  it  is  impossible  it  should  be 
determined  to  a  compliance  by  any  foregoing  act ;  for,  by  the  very  supposition, 
there  is  no  foregoing  act ;  the  opposite  or  noncomplying  act  being  that  act  which 
is  original  and  determining  in  the  case.  Therefore  it  must  be  so,  that  if  this 
irst  determining  act  be  found  noncomplying,  on  the  proposal  of  the  command, 
the  mind  is  morally  unable  to  obey.  For  to  suppose  it  to  be  able  to  obey,  is  to 
suppose  it  to  be  able  to  determine  and  cause  its  j^r^  determining  ac^  to  be  other- 
wise, and  that  it  has  power  better  to  govern  and  regulate  itsjirst  governing  and 
regulating  ady  which  is  absurd  ;  for  it  is  to  suppose  a  prior  act  of  the  Will, 
determining  its  first  determining  act ;  that  is,  an  act  prior  to  the  first,  and  lead- 
bg  and  governmg  the  origind  and  governing  act  of  all ;  which  is  a  contra- 
diction. 

Here  if  it  should  be  said,  that  although  the  mind  has  not  any  ability  to  Will 
contrary  to, what  it  does  Will,  in  the  original  and  leading  act  of  the  Will,  be- 
cause there  is  supposed  to  be  no  prior  act  to  determine  and  order  it  otherwise, 
and  the  Will  cannot  immediately  change  itself,  because  it  cannot  at  present 
incline  to  a  change  ;  yet  the  mind  has  an  ability  for  the  present  iofoH)ear  to 
proceed  to  action,  and  to  take  time  for  deliberation  ;  which  may  be  an  occasion 
af  the  change  of  the  inclination, 

/  anstoer,  (1.)  In  this  objection  that  seems  to  be  forgotten  which  was  oh-. 
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served  before,  viz.,  that  the  determining  to  take  the  matter  mto  consideration,  n 
itself  an  act  of  the  Will ;  and  if  this  be  all  the  act  wherein  the  mind  exerciser 
ability  and  freedom,  then  this,  by  the  supposition,  must  be  all  that  can  be  com* 
manded  or  required  by  precept.  And  if  tiiis  act  be  the  commanded  act,  then  al* 
tliat  has  been  observed  concerning  the  commanded  act  of  the  Will  remains  true, 
that  the  very  want  of  it  is  a  moral  InabiUty  to  exert  it,  &c.  (2.)  We  are 
speaking  concerning  the  first  and  leading  act  of  the  Will  in  the  case,  or  about 
the  affair;  and  if  a  determining  to  deliberate,  or  on  the  contrary,  to  proceed 
immediately  without  deliberating,  be  the  first  and  leadmg  act ;  or  whether  it 
be  or  no,  if  there  be  another  act  before  it,  which  determines  that ;  or  whatever 
be  the  original  and  leading  act ;  still  the  foregoing  proof  stands  good,  that  the 
noncompUance  of  the  leadmg  act  implies  moral  Inability  to  comply. 

If  it  should  be  objected,  that  these  things  make  all  moral  Inability  equal, 
and  suppose  men  morally  unable  to  Will  otherwise  than  they  actually  do  Will, 
in  all  cases,  and  equally  so  in  every  instance : 

In  answer  to  this  objection,  I  desire  two  things  may  be  observed.  First, 
That  if  by  being  equally  unable,  be  meant  as  really  unable  ;  then,  so  far  as  the 
Inability  is  merely  moral,  it  is  true,  the  Will,  in  every  instance,  acts  by  moral 
necessity  and  is  morally  unable  to  act  otherwise,  as  truly  and  properly  in  one 
case  as  another ;  as  I  humbly  conceive  has  been  perfectly  and  abundantly 
demonstrated  by  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  Essay.  But 
yet,  in  some  respect,  the  Inabihty  may  be  said  to  be  greater  in  some  instances 
than  others ;  though  the  man  may  be  truly  unable  (if  moral  Inability  can  tiuly 
be  called  InabilityJ,  yet  he  may  be  further  from  beinff  able  to  do  some  things 
than  others.  As  it  is  in  things,  which  men  are  naturally  unable  to  do. — A  per- 
gon,  whose  strength  is  no  more  than  sufficient  to  lift  the  weight  of  one  hundred 
pounds,  is  as  truly  and  really  unable  to  lift  one  hundred  and  one  pounds,  as  ten 
thousands  pounds  ;  but  yet  he  is  further  from  being  able  to  lift  the  latter  weight 
than  the  former  ;  and  so,  according  to  common  use  of  speech,  has  a  greater  In- 
abihty for  it  So  it  is  in  moral  Inability.  A  man  is  truly  morally  imable  to 
choose  contrary  to  a  present  inclination,  which  in  the  least  degree  prevails ;  or, 
contrary  to  that  motive,  which,  all  tilings  considered,  has  strength  and  advantage 
now  to  move  the  Will,  in  the  least  degree,  superior  to  all  other  motives  in  view  ; 
but  yet  he  is  further  from  ability  to  resist  a  very  strong  habit,  and  a  violent  and 
deeply  rooted  inclination,  or  a  motive  vastly  exceeding  all  others  in  strength. 
And  again,  the  InabiUty  may,  in  some  respects,  be  called  greater  in  some  instan- 
ces than  others,  as  it  may  be  more  general  and  extensive  to  all  acts  of  that  kind 
So  men  may  be  said  to  be  unable  in  a  different  sense,  and  to  be  further  from 
moral  ability,  who  have  that  moral  Inability  which  is  genera/  and  hdbiiual^  than 
they  who  have  only  that  Inability  which  is  occasional  and  ^particular.*  Thus 
incases  of  natural  InabiUty  ;  he  that  is  bom  blind  may  be  said  to  be  unable  to 
see,  in  a  different  manner,  and  is,  in  some  respects,  further  from  being  able  to 
see,  than  he  whose  sight  is  hindered  by  a  transient  cloud  or  mist 

And  besides,  that  which  was  obser\'ed  in  the  first  part  of  this  discourse,  con- 
cerning the  InabiUty  which  attends  a  strong  and  settled  habile  should  be  here 
remembered,  viz ,  that  fixed  habit  is  attended  with  this  peculiar  moral  Inability, 
by  which  it  is  di^tinguished  from  occasional  volition,  namely,  that  endeavors  to 
avoid  future  volitions  of  that  kind,  which  are  agreeable  to  such  a  habit,  much 
more  frequently  and  commonly  prove  vain  and  insufficient  For  though  it  is 
impossible  there  should  be  any  true,  sincere  desi;es  and  endeavors  against  t 

•  See  tkiadiftiDCtioD  3f  nunl  Inability  eiplained  in  Part  I.  Sect  IV. 
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present  volition  or  choice,  yet  there  may  be  against  vohtions  of  that  kind,  when 
viewed  at  a  distance*  A  person  may  desire  and  use  means  to  prevent  future 
exercises  of  a  certain  inclination ;  and,  in  order  to  it,  may  wish  the  habit  might 
be  removed  ;  but  his  desires  and  endeavors  may  be  ineffectual.  The  man  may 
be  said  in  some  sense  to  be  unable ;  yea,  even  as  the  word  unable  is  a  relaiive 
term^  and  has  relation  to  ineffectual  endeavors ;  yet  not  with  regard  to  present, 
but  remote  endeavors. 

Secondly^  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  according  to  what  was  observed  before, 
that  indeed  no  Inability  whatsoever,  which  is  merely  moral,  b  properly  called  by 
the  name  of  Inability  ;  and  that  in  the  strictest  propriety  of  speech,  a  man  may 
be  said  to  have  a  thmg  in  his  power,  if  he  has  it  at  his  election  ;  and  he  cannot 
be  said  to  be  imable  to  do  a  thmg,  when  he  can,  if  he  now  pleases,  or  whenever 
be  has  a  proper,  direct  and  immediate  desire  for  it.  As  to  those  desires  and  en- 
deavors, that  may  be  against  the  exercises  of  a  strong  habit,  with  regard  to  which 
men  may  be  said  to  be  unable  to  avoid  those  exercises,  they  are  remote  desires 
and  endeavors  in  two  respects.  Firsts  as  to  time  ;  they  are  never  against  pres- 
ent volitions,  but  only  against  volitions  of  such  a  kind,  when  viewed  at  a  distance. 
Secondly y  as  to  their  nature  ;  these  opposite  desires  are  not  directly  and  properly 
against  the  habit  and  inclination  itself,  or  the  volitions  in  which  it  is  exercised ; 
for  these,  in  themselves  considered,  are  agreeable  ;  but  against  something  else, 
that  attends  them,  or  is  their  consequence  ;  the  opposition  of  the  mind  is  level- 
led entirely  against  this  ;  the  inclination  or  volitions  themselves  are  not  at  a 
opposed  directly,  and  for  their  own  sake ;  but  only  indirectly  and  remotely  oi 
the  account  of  something  alien  and  foreign. 

III.  Though  the  opposition  of  the  Will  itself,  or  the  very  want  of  Will  to^ 
a  thing  commanded,  implies  a  moral  Inability  to  that  thing ;  yet,  if  it  be,  as 
has  been  already  shown,  that  the  being  of  a  good  state  or  act  of  Will,  is  a 
thing  most  properly  required  by  command ;  then,  in  some  cases,  such  a  state 
or  act  of  Will  may  properly  be  required,  which  at  present  is  not,  and  which 
may  also  be  wanting  after  it  is  commanded.  And  therefore  those  things  may 
properly  be  commanded,  which  men  have  a  moral  Inability  for. 

Such  a  state,  or  act  of  the  Will,  may  be  required  by  command,  as  does  not 
already  exist  For  if  that  volition  only  may  be  commanded  to  be  which  already 
is,  there  could  be  no  use  of  precept ;  commands  in  all  cases  would  be  perfectly 
▼ain  and  impertinent  And  not  only  may  such  a  Will  be  required,  as  is  want- 
ing before  the  command  is  given,  but  also  such  as  may  possibly  be  wanting 
afterwards ;  such  as  the  exhioition  of  the  command  may  not  be  effectual  to 
{KToduce  or  excite. — Otherwise,  no  such  things  as  disobedience  to  a  proper  and 
rightful  command  is  possible  in  any  case ;  and  there  is  no  case  supposable  or 
possible,  wherein  there  can  be  an  inexcusable  or  faulty  disobedience ;  which 
^rminians  cannot  affirm  consistently  with  their  principles  :  for  this  makes  obe- 
dience to  just  and  proper  commands  always  necessary,  and  Disobedience  im- 
possible. And  so  the  Jlrminian  would  overthrow  himself,  yielding  the  very 
point  we  are  upon,  which  he  so  strenuously  denies,  viz.,  that  law  and  toimuand 
are  consistent  with  necessity. 

If  merely  that  Inability  will  excuse  disobedience,  which  is  implied  in  the 
opposition  or  defect  of  inclination,  remaining  after  the  command  is  exhibited, 
then  wickedness  always  carries  that  in  it  which  excuses  it  It  is  evermore  so, 
that  by  how  much  the  more  wickedness  there  is  in  a  man's  heart,  by  so  much 
is  his  mclination  to  evil  the  stronger,  and  by  so  much  the  more,  therefore,  has 
lie  of  moral  Inability  to  the  good  required.  His  moral  Inability,  consisting  in 
the  strength  of  his  evil  inclination,  is  the  very  thing  wherein  his  wickedness 
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consists ;  and  vet,  according  to  Arminian  principles,  it  must  be  a  thing  incon* 
tnstent  with  wickedness ;  and  by  how  much  the  more  he  has  of  it,  by  so  much 
is  he  the  further  from  wickedness. 

Therefore,  on  the  whole,  it  is  manifest,  that  moral  Inability  alone  (which 
consists  in  dismclination)  never  renders  any  thing  improperly  the  subject  matter 
of  precept  or  command,  and  never  can  excuse  any  person  in  disobedience,  or 
want  of  conformity  to  a  command 

Natural  Inability,  arising  from  the  want  of  natural  capacity,  or  external 
lunderance  (which  alone  is  properly  called  Inabihty),  without  doubt  wholly 
accuses,  or  makes  a  thing  improperly  the  matter  of  command.  If  men  are  ex- 
cused from  doing  or  acting  any  goocl  thing,  supposed  to  be  commanded,  it  must 
be  through  some  defect  or  obstacle  that  is  not  m  the  Will  itself,  but  extrinsic  to 
it;  either  in  the  capacity  of  understanding,  or  body,  or  outward  circumstances* 

Here  two  or  three  things  may  be  obser\'ed : 

1.  As  to  spiritual  duties  or  acts,  or  any  good  thing  in  the  state  or  immanent 
acts  of  the  Will  itself,  or  of  the  aflFections  (which  are  only  certain  modes  of  the 
exercise  of  the  Will),  if  persons  are  justly  excused,  it  must  be  tlirough  want  of 
capacity  in  the  natural  faculty  of  understanding.  Thus  the  same  spiritual  duties, 
or  holy  affections  and  exercises  of  heart,  cannot  be  required  of  men,  as  may 
be  of  angels ;  the  capacity  of  understand'mg  being  so  much  inferior.  So  men 
cannot  be  required  to  love  those  amiable  persons,  whom  they  have  had  no  op- 
portimity  to  see,  oi  hear  of,  or  come  to  the  knowledge  of,  in  any  way  agreeable 
to  the  natural  state  and  capacity  of  the  human  understanding.  But  the  in- 
sufficiency of  motives  will  not  excuse ;  unless  their  being  insufficient  arises  not 
from  the  moral  state  of  the  Will  or  inclination  itself,  but  from  the  state  of  the 
natural  understanding.  The  great  kindness  and  generosity  of  another  may  be 
a  motive  insufficient  to  excite  gratitude  in  the  person,  that  receives  the  kind- 
ness, through  his  vile  and  ungrateful  temper :  m  this  case,  the  insufficiency  of 
the  motive  arises  from  the  state  of  the  W^ill  or  inclination  of  heart,  and  does 
not  at  all  excuse.  But  if  this  generosi^  is  not  sufficient  to  excite  gratitude, 
being  unknown,  there  being  no  means  of  information  adequate  to  the  state  and 
measure  of  the  person's  faculties,  this  insufficiency  is  attended  with  a  natural 
Inabihty  which  entirely  excuses. 

2.  As  to  such  motions  of  body,  or  exercises  and  alterations  of  mind,  which 
iio  not  consist  in  the  immanent  acts  or  state  of  the  Will  itself,  but  are  supposed 
to  be  required  as  effects  of  the  Will ;  I  say,  in  such  supposed  effects  of  the  Will, 
in  cases  wherein  there  is  no  want  of  a  capacity  of  understanding ;  that  Ina- 
bility, and  that  only  excuses,  which  consists  in  want  of  connection  between 
them  and  the  Will.  If  the  Will  fully  complies,  and  the  proposed  effect  does 
not  prove,  according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  to  be  connected  with  his  volition, 
the  man  is  perfectly  excused  ;  he  has  a  natural  Inabihty  to  the  thing  required. 
For  the  Will  itself,  as  has  been  observed,  is  all  that  can  be  directly  and  imme- 
diately required  by  Command  ;  and  other  things  only  indirectly,  as  connected 
with  the  Will.  If,  therefore,  there  be  a  full  compliance  of  Will,  the  person  has 
done  his  duty ;  and  if  other  things  do  not  prove  to  be  connected  with  his  vo- 
lition, that  is  not  owing  to  him. 

3.  Both  these  kinds  of  natural  Inability  that  have  been  mentioned,  and 
so  all  Inability  that  excuses,  may  be  resolved  into  one  thing,  namely,  want  ol 
natural  capacity  or  strength  ;  either  capacity  of  understanding,  or  external 
■trength.  For  when  there  are  external  defects  and  obstacles,  tiiey  would  be 
no  obstacles,  were  it  nd:  fo*  the  imperfection  and  limitations  of  understanding 
md  strength. 
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Coro/.  If  things  for  which  men  have  a  moral  Inability,  may  pioperly  be 
Ihe  matter  of  precept  or  command,  then  they  may  also  of  invitation  and  coun- 
sel Commands  and  invitations  (tome  very  much  to  the  same  thing ;  the  diifor- 
ence  is  only  circumstantial :  commands  are  as  much  a  manifestation  of  the  Will 
of  him  that  speaks,  as  invitations,  and  as  much  testimonies  of  expectation  ol 
fXMDpUance.  The  difference  between  them  Ues  in  nothing  that  touches  the 
affair  in  hand.  The  main  difference  between  command  and  invitation  consists  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  Will  of  him  who  commands  or  invites.  In  the  latter  it 
is  his  kindness,  the  goodness  which  his  Will  arises  from :  in  the  former  it  is  his 
authority.  But  whatever  be  the  ground  of  the  Will  of  him  that  speaks,  or  the 
enforcement  of  what  he  says,  yet,  seeing  neither  his  Will  nor  expectation  is 
any  more  testified  in  the  one  case  than  tne  other ;  therefore  a  person's  being 
known  to  be  moralty  unable  to  do  the  thing  to  which  he  is  directed  by  Livita' 
tionj  is  no  more  an  evidence  of  insincerity  in  him  that  directs  in  manifestmg 
cither  a  Will,  or  expectation  which  he  has  not,  than  his  being  known  to  be 
morally  unable  to  do  what  he  is  du-ected  to  by  command.  So  that  all  this  grand 
objection  of  Arminians  against  the  InabiUty  of  fallen  men  to  exert  faith  in 
Christ,  or  to  perform  other  spiritual  gospel  duties,  from  the  sincerity  of  God's 
oounsels  and  mvitations,  must  be  without  force. 


SECTION    V. 


That  Sincerity  of  Desires  and  Endeavors,  which  is  supposed  to  excuse  in  the  Non* 
performance  of  Thinge  in  themselves  good,  particularly  considered. 

It  is  what  is  much  insisted  on  by  many,  that  some  men,  though  they  are  not 
able  to  perform  spiritual  duties,  such  as  repentance  of  sin,  love  of  God,  a  cordial 
•oceptance  of  Christ  as  exhibited  £md  offered  in  the  gospel,  &c.,  yet  they  may 
nncerely  desu-e  and  endeavor  these  things  ;  and  therefore  must  be  excused  ;  it 
bang  unreasonable  to  blame  them  for  the  omission  of  those  things,  which  diey 
ODcerely  desire  and  endeavor  to  do,  but  cannot  do. 

Concerning  this  matter,  the  following  things  may  be  observed : 

1.  What  IS  here  supposed,  is  a  great  mistake  and  gross  absurdity  ;  even 
that  men  may  sincerely  choose  and  desire  those  spiritual  duties  of  love,  accept- 
ance, choice,  rejection,  &c.,  consisting  in  the  exercise  of  the  Will  itself,  or  in 
die  disposition  and  inclination  of  the  heart ;  and  yet  not  be  able  to  perform  or 
exert  them.  This  is  absurd,  because  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  man  should 
directly,  properly  and  sincerely  inchne'to  have  an  inclination,  which  at  the  same 
time  is  contrary  to  his  inclination  :  for  that  is  to  suppose  him  not  to  be  inclined 
to  that,  to  whidi  he  is  inclined.  If  a  man,  in  the  state  and  acts  of  his  Will  and 
inclination,  does  properly  and  directly  fall  in  with  those  duties,  he  therein  per- 
briLS  them  :  for  the  duties  themselves  consist  in  that  very  thing  ;  they  consist 
m  the  state  and  acts  of  the  Will  being  so  formed  and  directed.  If  the  soul  properly 
and  sincerely  falls  in  with  a  certain  proposed  act  of  Will  or  choice,  the  soul  therein 
makes  that  choice  its  own.  Even  as  when  a  moving  body  falls  in  with  a  pro- 
posed direction  of  its  motion,  that  is  the  same  thing  as  to  move  in  that  direction. 

2.  That  which  is  called  a  desire  and  vnllingness  for  those  inward  duties,  in 
Wch  as  do  not  perform  them,  has  respect  to  these  duties  only  indirectly  and  re- 
motely, and  is  improperly  represented  as  a  wilUngness  for  them ;  not  only 
because  (as  was  observed  before)  it  respects  those  good  volitions  only  in  a 
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distant  view,  and  with  respect  to  future  time  ;  but  also  because  evermore,  not 
these  things  themselves,  but  something  else,  that  is  alien  and  foreign,  is  the  ob- 
ject that  terminates  these  volitions  and  desires. 

A  drunkard,  who  continues  in  his  drunkenness,  being  under  the  power  of  a 
love,  and  violent  appetite  to  strong  drink,  and  without  any  love  to  virtue ;  but 
being  also  extremely  covetous  and  close,  and  very  much  exercised  and  grieved 
at  the  diminution  of  his  estate,  and  prospect  of  poverty,  may  in  a  sort  desire  the 
virtue  of  temperance  ;  and  though  his  present  Will  is  to  gratify  his  extravagant 
appetite,  yet  he  may  wish  he  had  a  heart  to  forbear  future;,  acts  of  intemperance, 
and  forsake  his  excesses,  through  an*  unwillingness  to  part  with  his  money  : 
but  still  he  goes  on  with  his  drunkenjiess ;  his  wishes  and  endeavors  are  insuffi- 
cient and  ineffectual :  such  a  man  has  no  proper,  direct,  sincere  willingness  to 
forsake  this  vice,  and  the  vicious  deeds  which  belong  to  it :  for  he  acts  volunta- 
rily in  continuing  to  drink  to  excess  :  his  desire  is  very  improperly  called  a 
willingness  to  be  temperate  ;  it  is  no  true  desire  of  that  virtue  ;  for  it  is  not 
that  virtue,  that  terminates  his  wishes  ;  nor  have  they  any  direct  respect  to  it. 
It  is  only  the  saving  his  moneys  and  avoiding  poverty,  that  terminates  and  ex- 
•liausts  the  whole  strength  of  his  desire.  The  virture  of  temperance  is  regarded 
only  very  indirectly  and  improperly,  even  as  a  necessary  means  of  gratifying  the 
vice  of  covetousness. 

So  a  man  of  an  exceeding  corrupt  and  wicked  heart,  who  has  no  love  to  God 
and  Jesus  Christ,  but,  on  the  contrary,  being  very  profanely  and  carnally  in- 
clined, has  the  greatest  distaste  of  the  things  of  religion,  and  enmity  against  them ; 
yet  being  of  a  family,  that  from  one  generation  to  another,  have  most  of  them 
died,  in  youth,  of  an  hereditary  consumption ;  and  so  having  little  hope  of  living 
long  ;  and  having  been  instructed  in  the  necessity  of  a  supreme  love  to  Christ, 
and  gratitude  for  his  death  and  sufferings,  in  order  to  his  salvation  from  eterna' 
misery  ;  if  under  these  circumstances  he  should,  through  fear  of  eternal  tonnents 
wish  he  had  such  a  disposition  :  but  his  profane  and  carnal  heart  remaining,  ht 
continues  still  in  his  habitual  distaste  of,  and  enmity  to  God  and  religion,  and 
wholly  without  any  exercise  of  that  love  and  gratitude  (as  doubtless  the  very 
devils  themselves,  notwithstanding  all  the  devilishness  of  their  temper,  would 
wish  for  a  holy  heart,  if  by  that  means  they  ^uld  get  out  of  hell) :  in  this  case, 
there  is  no  sincere  willingness  to  love  Christ  and  choose  him  as  his  chief  good  : 
these  holy  dispositions  and  exercises  are  not  at  all  the  direct  object  of  the  Will  • 
they  truly  share  no  part  of  the  inclination  or  desire  of  the  soul ;  but  all  is  ter* 
minated  on  deliverance  from  torment :  and  these  graces  and  pious  volitions, 
notwithstanding  this  forced  consent,  are  looked  upon  as  undesirable ;  as  when 
a  sick  man  desires  a  dose  he  greatly  abhors,  to  save  his  life. — From  these  things 
it  appears, 

3.  That  this  indirect  willingness  which  has  been  spoken  of,  is  not  that  exer- 
cise of  the  Will  which  the  command  requires  ;  but  is  entirely  a  different  one  ; 
being  a  volition  of  a  different  nature,  and  terminated  altogether  on  different  ob* 
jects  ;  wholly  falling  short  of  that  virtue  of  Will,  which  the  command  has 
respect  to. 

4.  This  other  volition,  which  has  only  some  indirect  concern  with  the  duty 
required,  cannot  excuse  for  the  want  of  that  good  will  itself,  which  is  commani^ 
ed  ;  being  not  the  thing  which  answers  and  fmfils  the  command,  and  being  wholly 
destitute  oi  the  virtue  which  the  command  seeks. 

Further  to  illustrate  this  matter. — If  a  child  has  a  most  excellent  father,  thai 
nas  ever  treated  him  with  fatherly  kindness  and  tenderness,  and  has  every  way 
in  the  highest  degree  merited  his  love  and  dutiful  r^ard,  being  withal  yen 
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wealthy ;  but  the  soq  is  of  so  vile  a  disposition^  that  he  inveterately  hates  his 
&ther  ;  and  yet,  apprehoiding  that  his  hatred  of  him  b  like  to  prove  his  niin^ 
*7  bringing  him  fiiudly  to  poverty  and  abject  cirounstances,  through  his  father^s 
sinhenting  him,  or  otherwise  ;  which  is  exceeding  cross  to  his  avarice  and 
ambition ;  he  therefore  wishes  it  were  otherwise :  but  yet,  remaining  under  the 
invincible  power  of  his  vile  and  mah^ant  disposition,  he  continues  still  in  his 
settled  hatred  of  his  father.  Now,  if  such  a  son's  indirect  willingness  to  have 
love  and  honor  towards  his  father,  at  all  acquits  or  excuses  before  Grod,  for  his 
(ailing  of  actually  exerdsing  these  dispositions  towards  him,  which  God  requires, 
it  must  be  on  one  of  these  accounts.  ( 1 )  Either  that  it  answers  and  fulfils  the 
command  But  this  it  does  not  by  the  suppoation  ;  because  the  thing  com- 
manded is  love  and  honor  to  his  woithy  parent.  If  the  command  be  proper  and 
tvBt,  as  is  supposed,  then  it  obliges  to  me  thing  commanded ;  and  so  nothmg  else 
out  that  can  answer  the  obligation.  Or,  (2.^  It  must  be  at  least,  because  there 
is  that  virtue  or  goodness  in  his  mdirect  willingness,  that  is  equivalent  to  the 
virtue  required  ;  smd  so  balances  or  counter\'ails  it,  and  makes  up  for  the  want 
of  it.  But  that  also  is  contrary  to  the  supposition.  The  willm^ess  the  son  has 
merely  from  regard  to  money  and  honor,  has  no  goodness  in  it,  to  countervail 
the  want  of  the  pious  filial  respect  required. 

Sincerity  and  reality,  in  that  indirect  willingness  which  has  been  spoken  of, 
does  not  make  it  the  better.  That  which  is  real 'and  hearty  is  often  called  sin- 
cere ;  whether  it  be  in  virt^ie  t>T  vice.  Some  persons  are  sincerely  bad  ;  others 
are  sincerely  good  ;  and  others  may  be  sincere  and  hearty  in  things,  which  are 
in  their  own  nature  indifferent ;  as  a  man  may  be  sincerely  desirous  of  eating 
when  he  is  hungry.  But  a  being  s'mcere,  hearty  and  in  good  earnest,  is  no  vir* 
toe,  unless  it  be  in  a  thing  that  is  virtuous.  A  man  may  be  sincere  and  hearty 
m  joining  a  crew  of  pirates,  or  a  gang  of  robbers.  When  the  devils  cried  out, 
and  besought  Christ  not  to  torment  &em,  it  was  no  mere  pretence ;  they  were 
very  hearty  in  their  desires  not  to  be  tormented  ;  but  this  did  not  make  their 
will  or  desires  virtuous. — And  if  men  have  sincere  desires,  which  are  in  their 
kind  and  nature  no  better,  it  can  be  no  excuse  for  the  want  of  any  required 
▼irtue. 

And  as  a  man's  being  sincere  in%uch  an  indirect  desire  or  willingness  to  do 
his  duty,  as  has  been  mentioned,  cannot  excuse  for  the  want  of  performance  ; 
so  it  is  with  endeavors  arising  from  such  a  willingness.  The  endeavors  can  have 
no  more  goodness  in  them,  than  the  Will  which  they  are  the  effect  and  ex- 
pression of.  And,  therefore,  however  sincere  and  real,  and  however  great  a 
person's  endeavors  are  ;  yea,  though  they  should  be  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability ; 
Qnless  the  Will  which  they  proceed  from  be  truly  good  and  virtuous,  they  can 
be  of  no  avail,  influence  or  weight  to  any  purpose  whatsoever,  in  a  moral  sense 
or  respect  That  which  is  not  truly  virtuous,  in  God's  sight,  is  looked  upon,  by 
him,  as  good  for  nothing  ;  and  so  can  be  of  no  value,  weight  or  influence  in  his 
account,  to  recommend,  satisfy,  excuse  or  make  up  for  any  moral  defect.  For 
nothing  can  counterbalance  evil,  but  good.  If  evil  be  in  one  scale,  and  we  put 
a  great  deal  into  the  other,  sincere  and  earnest  desires,  and  many  and  great  en- 
deavors ;  yet,  if  there  be  no  real  goodness  in  all,  there  is  no  weight  in  it ;  and 
so  it  does  nothing  towards  balancing  the  real  weight,  which  is  in  the  opposite 
scale.  It  is  only  like  the  subtracting  a  thousand  noughts  from  before  a  r^ 
number,  which  leaves  the  sum  just  as  it  was. 

Indeed  such  endeavors  may  have  a  negatively  good  influence.  Those  things, 
which  have  no  positive  virtue  have  no  positive  moral  influence ;  yet  they  may  be  an 
xcasion  of  }>ersons  avoiding  some  positive  evils.    As  if  a  man  were  in  the  water 
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with  a  neighbor,  that  he  had  ill  wiU  to,  who  could  not  swim,  holding  him  by  hm 
hand  ;  which  neighbor  was  much  in  debt  to  him  ;  and  should  be  tempted  to  let 
him  sink  and  drown ;  but  should  refuse  to  comply  with  the  temptation  ;  not 
from  love  to  his  neighbor,  but  from  the  love  of  money,  and  because  by  his  drown- 
ing he  should  lose  his  debt ;  that  which  he  does  in  preserving  his  neighbor  from 
drowning,  is  nothing  good  in  the  sight  of  God ;  yet  hereby  he  avoids  Uie  greater 
guilt  that  would  have  been  contracted,  if  he  had  designedly  let  his  neighbor  sink 
and  perish.  But  when  Arminia'nSy  in  their  disputes  w^ith  CalvinistSy  insist  so 
much  on  sincere  desires  and  endeavors,  as  what  must  excuse  men,  must  be  ac- 
cepted of  God,  &c.,  it  is  manifest  they  have  respect  to  some  positive  moral 
weight  or  influence  of  those  desires  and  endeavors.  Accepting,  justifying  or 
excusing  on  the  account  of  sincere  honest  endeavors  (as  they  are  called),  and 
men's  doing  what  they  can,  &c.,  has  relation  to  some  moral  value,  something 
that  is  accepted  as  good,  and  as  such,  countervailing  some  defect. 

But  there  is  a  great  and  unknown  deceit  arising  from  th^  ambiguity  of  the 
phrase,  sincere  en&avors.  Indeed  there  is  a  vast  indistinctness  and  unnxedness 
m  most,  or  at  least  very  many  of  the  terms  used  to  express  things  pertaining  to 
moral  and  spiritual  matters.  Whence  arise  innumerable  mistakes,  strong  preju- 
dices, inextricable  confusion,  and  endless  controversy. 

The  word  sincercy  is  most  commonly  used  to  signify  something  that  is  good : 
men  are  habituated  to  understand  by  it  the  same  as  honest  and  upright ;  which 
terms  excite  an  idea  of  some  good  thing  in  the  strictest  and  highest  sense ;  good  in 
the  sight  of  him,  who  sees  not  only  the  outward  appearance,  but  the  heart  And, 
therefore,  men  think  that  if  a  person  be  sincere,  he  will  certainly  be  accepted. 
If  it  be  said  that  any  one  is  sincere  in  his  endeavors,  this  suggests  to  men's  mmds 
as  much,  as  that  his  heart  and  Will  is  good,  that  there  is  no  defect  of  duty,  as  to 
virtuous  inclination  ;  he  honestly  and  upriglitly  desires  and  endeavors  to  do  as  he 
vs  required  ;  and  this  leads  them  to  suppose,  that  it  would  be  very  hard  and  un- 
reasonable to  punish  him,  only  because  he  is  unsuccessful  in  his  endeavors,  the 
thing  endeavored  being  beyond  his  power. — Whereas  it  ought  to  be  observed, 
that  the  word  sincere  has  these  different  significations : 

1.  Sincerity,  as  tlie  word  is  sometimes  used,  signifies  no  more  than  reality 
qf  Will  and  endeavor,  with  respect  to  any  fhing  that  is  professed  or  pretended  ; 
without  any  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  principle  or  aim,  whence  this  real 
Will  and  true  endeavor  arises.  If  a  man  has  some  real  desir.e  to  obtain  a  thing, 
either  direct  or  indirect,  or  does  really  endeavor  after  a  thing,  he  is  said  sincerely  to 
desire  or  endeavor  it ;  without  any  consideration  of  the  goodness  or  virtuousness  of 
the  principle  he  acts  from,  or  any  excellency  or  worthmessof  the  end  he  acts  for. 
Thus  a  man  who  is  kind  to  his  neighbor's  wife,  who  is  sick  and  languishing,  and 
very  helpful  in  her  case,  makes  a  Siow  of  desiring  and  endeavoring  her  r^ora- 
tion  to  health  and  vigor  ;  and  not  only  makes  such  a  show,  but  there  is  a  reality 
in  his  pretence,  he  does  heartily  and  earnestly  desire  toliave  her  health  restored 
and  uses  his  true  and  utmost  endeavors  for  it ;  he  is  said  sincerely  to  desire  anc 
aideavor  it ;  because  he  does  so  truly  or  really  ;  though  perhaps  the  principle 
he  acts  from,  is  no  other  than,  a  vile  and  scandalous  passion  ;  having  lived  in 
adultery  with  her,  he  earnestly  desires  to  have  her  health  and  vigor  restored,  that 
he  may  return  to  his  criminal  pleasures  with  her.     Or, 

2.  By  sincerity  is  meant,  not  merely  a  reality  of  Will  and  endeavor  of  some 
sort  or  other,  and  from  some  consideration  or  other,  but  a  virtuous  sincerity* 
That  is,  that  in  the  performance  of  those  particular  acts,  that  are  the  matter  of 
virtue  or  duty,  there  be  not  only  the  matter,  but  the  form  and  essence  of  virtue, 
ibiisisting  in  the  aim  that  governs  the  act,  and  the  principle  exercised  in  it 
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There  is  not  only  the  reality  of  tlie  act,  tliat  is  as  it  were  the  My  of  the  diilf  | 
bat  also  the  soot  wiuch  dioold  properly  belong  to  such  a  body.  In  tlus  senx^ 
a  man  b  said  to  be  ancere,  ^nien  he  acts  with  a  putrt  intrntion ;  not  fnma 
anister  views,  or  fay-ends:  he  not  only  in  realit}*  desires  and  seeks  the  thing 
to  be  done,  or  qualification  to  be  obtained,  for  some  end  or  other ;  but  he  wilh 
the  thing  directly  and  properly,  as  neither  forced  nor  bribed ;  the  virtue  of  the 
thinz  is  properly  the  object  of  the  WilL 

in  the  former  sense,  a  man  is  said  to  be  sincere,  in  opposition  to  a  mere 
pretence,  and  show  of  the  partiadar  thing  to  he  done  or  exhibited,  without  any 
real  deare  or  endeavor  at  alL  In  the  latter  sense,  a  man  is  said  to  be  sincere, 
in  opposition  to  that  show  of  virtue  there  is  in  merely  doing  the  matter  ofdvty^ 
without  the  reality  of  the  virtue  itself  in  the  soul,  and  the  essence  of  it,  wludi 
there  is  a  show  o£  A  man  may  be  sincere  in  the  former  sense,  and  yet  in  the 
latter  be  in  the  a^ht  of  God,  who  searches  the  heart,  a  vile  hvpocnte. 

In  the  latter  kmd  of  sincerity  only,  is  there  any  thing  truly  valuable  or  ac- 
ceptable in  the  sight  of  God.  And  this  is  the  tlnng,  which  in  Scripture  is 
called  sincerity y  uprightness,  integrity,  truth  in  the  inward  parts,  ainl  a  being 
of  a  perfect  heart.  And  if  there  be  such  a  ancerity,  and  such  a  degree  of  it  as 
there  ought  to  be,  and  there  be  any  thing  further  that  the  man  is  "not  able  to 
perform,  or  which  does  not  prove  to  bt;  connected  with  his  sincere  desires  and 
endeavors,  the  man  is  wholly  excused  and  acquitted  m  the  sight  of  God  ;  his 
Will  shall  surely  be  accepted  for  his  deed  ;  and  such  a  ancere  Will  and  en« 
deavor  is  all  that  in  strictness  is  required  of  him,  by  any  command  of  God. 
But  as  to  the  other  kind  of  sincerity  of  desires  and  endeavors,  it  having  no  vir- 
tue in  it  (as  was  observed  before),  can  be  of  no  avail  before  Goil,  in  any  case, 
to  recommend,  satisfy,  or  excuse,  and  has  no  positive  moral  weight  or  iniluence 
whatsoever. 

Carol.  L  Hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  nothing  in  the  reason  and  nature 
of  things  appears,  from  the  consideration  of  any  moral  weight  of  that  former 
kind  of  sincerity,  which  has  been  spoken  of,  at  all  obliging  us  to  believe,  or 
leading  us  to  suppose,  tbat  God  has  made  any  positive  promises  of  salvation, 
or  grace,  or  any  saving  assistance,  or  any  spiritual  benelit  whatsoever,  to  any 
desires,  prayers,  endeavors,  striving  qr  obedience  of  those,  who  hitherto  have  no 
true  virtue  or  holiness  in  their  hearts;  though  we  should  suppose  all  the  sin- 
cerity, and  the  utmost  degree  of  endeavor,  tnat  is  possible  to  be  in  a  person 
without  hoUness. 

Some  object  against  God's  requiring,  as  the  condition  of  salvation,  those 
holy  exercises,  which  are  the  result  of  a  supernatural  renovation  :  such  as  a 
supreme  respect  to  Christ,  love  to  God,  loving  holiness  for  its  own  sake,  &C., 
that  these  inward  dispositions  and  exercises  are  above  men's  power,  as  they 
are  by  nature ;  and  therefore  that  we  may  conclude,  that  when  men  are  brought 
to  be  sincere  in  their  endeavors,  and  do  as  well  as  they  can,  they  are  accepted ; 
and  that  this  must  be  all  that  God  requires,  in  order  to  men's  being  receiveil  as 
the  objects  of  his  favor,  and  must  be  what  God  has  appointed  as  the  condition 
of  salvation.  Concerning  which,  I  would  observe,  that  in  such  a  manner  of 
«>eaking  of  men's  being  accepted,  because  they  are  sincere,  and  do  as  well  as 
tney  can,  there  is  evidently  a  supposition  of  some  virtue,  some  degree  of  that 
which  is  truly  good ;  though  it  does  nbt  go  so  far  as  were  to  be  wished  For 
if  men  do  what  they  can,  unless  their  so  doing  be  from  some  good  princij)le, 
disposition,  or  exercise  of  heart,  some  virtuous  inclination  or  act  of  the  Will; 
their  so  doing  what  they  can,  is  *m  some  respects  not  a  whit  better  than  if  they 
did  nothing     In  such  a  case,  there  is  no  more  positive  moral  goodness  in  m 
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man^s  doing  what  he  can,  thaii  in  a  windmiU's  doing  what  it  can ;  because  iht 
action  does  no  more  proceed  from  virtue ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  such  sincerity 
of  endeavor,  or  doing  what  we  can,  that  should  render  it  any  more  a  proper  or 
fit  recommendation  to  positive  favor  and  acceptance,  or  the  condition  of  any 
reward  or  actual  benefit,  than  doing  nothing ;  for  both  the  one  and  the  other 
are  ahke  nothing,  as  to  any  true  moral  weight  or  value. 

CoroL  2.  Hence  also  it  follows,  that  there  is  nothing  that  appears  in  the 
peason  and  nature  of  things,  which  can  justly  lead  us  to  determine,  that  God 
will  certainly  give  the  necessary  means  of  salvation,  or  some  way  or  other  be- 
stow true  holiness  and  eternal  life  on  those  Heathen^  who  are  sincere  (in  the 
sense  above  explained)  in  their  endeavors  to  find  out  the  Will  of  the  Deity, 
and  to  please  him,  accord'mg  to  their  liffht,  that  they  may  esclipe  his  future 
displeasure  and  wrath,  and  obtain  happmess  in  the  future  state  through  his 
favor. 


SECTION  VI. 


Liberty  of  Indifference,  not  only  not  necessary  to  Virtue,  but  utterly  inconsi8ten« 
with  it ;  and  all,  either  virtuous  or  vicious  Habits  or  Inclinaiions,  inconsistent  with 
Arminian  Notions  of  Liberty  and  moral  Agency. 

To  suppose  such  a  freedom  of  Will,  as  Jlrminians  talk  of,  to  be  requisite 
Co  virtue  and  vice,  is  many  ways  contrary  to  common  sense. 

If  indifference  belongs  to  Ubertjr  of  Will,  as  Jirminians  suppose,  and  it  be 
essential  to  a  virtuous  action,  that.it  be  performed  in  a  state  of  liberty,  as  they 
also  suppose ;  it  will  follow,  that  it  is  essential  to  a  virtuous  action,  that  it  be 
performed  in  a  state  of  indifference ;  and  if  it  be  performed  in  a  state  of  indiffer- 
ence, then  doubtless  it  must  be  performed  in  the  time  of  indifference.  And  so 
it  will  follow,  that  in  order  to  the  virtuousness  of  an  act,  the  heart  must  be  in- 
different in  the  time  of  the  performance  of  that  act,  arid  the  more  indifferent  and 
cold  the  heart  is  with  relation  to  the  act  which  is  performed,  so  much  the  better ; 
because  the  act  is  performed  with  so  much  the  greater  liberty.  But  is  this 
agreeable  to  the  light  of  nature  1  Is  it  agreeable  to  the  notions,  which  man- 
kind, in  all  ages,  have  of  virtue,  that  it  Ues  in  that,  which  is  contrary  to  in- 
difference, even  in  the  tendency  and  incUnation  of  the  heart  to  virtuous  action ; 
and  that  the  stronger  the  inclination,  and  so  the  ftirther  from  indifference,  the 
more  virtuous  the  heart,  and  so  much  more  praiseworthy  the  act  which  proceeds 
from  it  ? 

If  we  should  suppose  (contrary  to  what  has  been  before  demonstrated)  that 
there  may  be  an  act  of  Will  in  a  state  of  indifference ;  for  instance,  this  act, 
viz.,  the  Will's  determining  to  put  itself  out  of  a  state  of  indifference,  and  give 
itself  a  preponderation  one  way,  then  it  would  follow,  on  Arminian  principles, 
that  this  act  or  determination  of  the  Will  is  that  alone  wherein  virtue  consists, 
because  this  only  is  performed,  while  the  mind  remains  in  a  state  of  indifference, 
and  so  in  a  state  of  hberty :  for  when  once  the  mind  is  put  out  of  its  equilib- 
rium, it  is  no  longer  in  such  a  state ;  and  therefore  all  the  acts,  which  follow 
afterwards,  proceeding  from  bias,  can  have  the  nature  neither  of  virtue  nor  vice. 
Or  if  the  thing,  which  the  Will  can  do,  while  yet  in  a  state  of  indifference,  and 
80  of  hberty,  he  only  to  suspend  acting,  and  determine  to  take  the  matter  into 
consideration,  then  thb  determination  is  that  alone  wherein  virtue  consists,  and 
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not  proceeding  to  action  after  the  scale  is  turned  by  consideration.    So  that  it 

will  follow,  firom  these  principles,  that  all  that  is  done  after  the  mind,  by  any 

means,  is  once  out  of  its  equmbrium  and  already  posf^essed  by  an  inclination, 

and  arising  from  that  inclination,  has  nothing  of  tiie  nature  of  virtue  or  vice, 

id  is  worthy  of  neither  blame  nor  praise.     But  how  plainly  contrary  is  this 

the  universal  sense  of  mankind,  and  to  the  notion  they  have  of  smcerely  vir- 

ous  actions  ?     Which  is,  that  they  are  actions,  which  proceed  from  a  heart 

U  disposed  and  inclined  ;  and  the  stronger  y  and  the  more  fixed  and  determine 

the  good  disposition  of  the  heart,  the  greater  the  sincerity  of  virtue,  and  so  the 

ore  of  the  truth  and  reality  of  it     But  if  there  be  any  acts,  which  are  done 

a  state  of  equiUbrium,  or  spring  immediately  from  perfect  indifference  and 

coldness  of  hedrt,  they  cannot  arise  from  any  good  principle  or  disposition 

in  the  heart ;  and,  consequently,  according  to  common  sense,  have  no  sincere 

modness  in  them,  having  no  virtue  of  heart  in  them.     To  have  a  virtuous 

heart,  is  to  have  a  heart  that  favors  virtue,  and  is  friendly  to  it,  and  not  one 

perfectly  cold  and  indifferent  about  it 

And  besides,  the  actions  that  are  done  in  a  state  of  indifference,  or  that  arise 
immediately  out  of  such  a  state,  cannot  be  virtuous,  because,  by  the  supposition, 
they  are  not  determined  by  any  preceding  choice.  For  if  there  be  preceding 
choice,  then  choice  intervenes  between  the  act  and  the  state  of  indifference ; 
which  is  contrary  to  the  supposition  of  the  act's  arising  immediately  out  of  in- 
difference. But  those  acts  which  are  not  determined  by  preceding  choice,  can- 
not be  virtuous  or  vicious  by  Arminian  principles,  because  they  are  not  deter- 
mined by  the  Will.  So  that  neither  one  way,  nor  the  other,  can  any  actions  be 
virtuous  or  vicious,  according  to  Arminian  principles.  If  the  action  be  deter- 
mined  by  a  preceding  act  of  choice,  it  cannot  be  virtuous ;  because  the  action  is 
not  done  in  a  state  of  indifference,  nor  does  immediately  arise  from  such  a  state; 
and  so  is  not  done  in  a  state  of  liberty.  If  the  action  be  not  determined  by  a 
preceding  act  of  choice,  then  it  cannot  be  virtuous ;  because  then  the  WiU  is 
oot  self-determined  in  it  So  that  it  is  made  certain,  that  neither  virtue  nor  vice 
can  ever  find  any  place  in  the  universe. 

Moreover,  that  it  is  necessary  to  a  virtuous  action,  that  it  be  performed  in  a 
state  of  indifference,  under  a  notion  of  that  being  a  state  of  liberty,  is  contrary 
to  common  sense ;  as  it  is  a  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  indifference  itself,  in 
many  cases,  is  vicious,  and  so  to  a  high  degree.  As  if  when  I  see  my  neigh- 
bor or  near  friend,  and  one  who  has  in  the  highest  degree  merited  of  me,  in  ex- 
treme distress,  and  ready  to  perish,  I  find  an  indifference  in  my  heart  with  res- 
pect to  any  thing  proposed  to  be  done,  which  I  can  easily  do,  for  his  relief.  So 
if  it  should  be  proposed  to  me  to  blaspheme  God,  or  kill  my  father,  or  do  num- 
berless other  things,  which  might  be  mentioned,  the  being  indifferent,  for  a  mo- 
ment, would  be  highly  vicious  and  vile. 

And  it  may  be  further  ob^rved,  that  to  suppose  this  liberty  of  indifference 

essential  to  virtue  and  vice,  destroys  the  great  difference  of  degrees  of  the 

edit  of  different  crimes,  and  takes  away  the  heinousness  of  the  most  flagitious, 

<MTid  iniquities ;  such  as  adultery,  bestiality,  murder,  penury,  blasphemy,  <kc. 

For,  accoraing  to  these  principles,  there  is  no  harm  at  all  in  having  the  mind  in 

a  state  of  perfect  indiflference  with  respect  to  these  crimes  :  nay,  it  is  absolutely 

necessary  in  order  to  any  virtue  in  avoiding  them,  or  vice  in  doing  them.     But 

for  the  mind  to  be  in  a  state  of  indifference  with  respect  to  them,  is  to  be  next 

door  to  doing  them  :  it  is  then  infinitely  near  to  choosing,  and  so  committing 

the  fact :  for  equilibrium  is  the  next  step  to  a  degree  of  preponderatipn  ;  and 

one,  even  ^he  least  degree  of  preponderation  (all  things  considered),  is  choice. 
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And  not  only  so,  but  fi)r  the  Will  to  be  in  a  state  of  perfect  equilibrium  iPiith 
respect  to  such  crimes,  is  for  the  mind  to  be  in  such  a  state,  as  to  be  full  as 
likely  to  choose  them  as  to  refuse  them,  to  do  them  as  to  omit  them.  And  if 
our  minds  must  be  in  such  a  state,  wherein  it  is  as  near  to  choosing  as  refusing, 
and  wherein  it  must  of  necessity,  according  to  the  nature  of  things,  be  as  likefy 
to  commit  them,  as  to  refrain  from  them ;  where  is  the  exceeding  heinousness 
of  choosing  and  committing  them  ?  If  there  be  no  harm  in  often  being  in  such 
a  state,  wherein  the  probability  of  doing  and  forbearing  are  exactly  equal,  there 
bang  an  equilibrium,  and  no  more  tendency  to  one  than  the  other  ;  then,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  and  laws  of  such  a  contingence,  it  may  be  expected,  as 
an  in^itable  consequence  of  such  a  disposition  of  things,  that  we  should  choose 
them  as  often  as  reject  them :  that  it  ^ould  generally  so  fall  out  is  necessary, 
as  equality  in  the  effect  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  equal  tendency  of  the 
cause,  or  of  the  antecedent  state  of  things  from  which  the  effect  arises.  Why 
then  should  we  be  so  exceedingly  to  blame,  if  it  does  so  fall  out  ? 

It  is  many  ways  apparent,  that  the  Arminian  scheme  of  liberty  is  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  bemg  of  any  such  things  as  either  virtuous  or  vicious  ha- 
bits or  dispositions.  If  liberty  of  indifference  be  essential  to  moral  agency,  then 
there  can  be  no  virtue  in  any  habitual  inclinations  of  the  heart ;  which  are  con- 
trary to  uidifference,  and  imply  in  their  nature  the  very  destruction  and  exclu- 
aon  of  it  They  suppose  nothing  can  be  virtuous,  in  which  no  Hberty  is  exer- 
cised ;  but  how  absurd  is  it  to  talk  of  exercising  indifference  imder  bias  and 
preponderation ! 

And  if  self-determining  power  in  the  Will  be  necessary  to  moral  agency, 
praise,  blame,  &c.,  then  nothing  done  by  the  Will  can  be  any  fui  ther  praise  or 
olameworthy,  than  so  far  as  the  Will  is  moved,  swayed  and  determined  by  itself, 
and  the  scales  turned  by  the  sovereign  power  the  Will  has  over  itself.  And  tha-e- 
fore  the  Will  must  not  be  put  out  of  its  balance  already,  the  preponderation 
must  not  be  determined  and  effected  beforehand ;  and  so  the  self-determining  act 
anticipated.  Thus  it  appears  another  way,  that  habitual  bias  is  inconsistent 
with  tiiat  liberty,  which  Arminians  suppose  to  be  necessary  to  virtue  or  vice ; 
and  so  it  follows,  that  habitual  bias  itself  cannot  be  either  virtuous  or  vicious. 

The  same  thing  follows  from  their  doctrine  concerning  the  inconsistence  ot 
necessity  with  liberty,  praise,  dispraise,  &c.  None  vrill  deny,  that  bias  and  in- 
clination may  be  so  strong  as  to  be  invincible,  and  leave  no  possibility  of  the 
Will's  determining  contrar)'  to  it ;  and  so  be  attended  with  necessity.  This 
Dr.  Whitby  allows  concerning  the  Will  of  God,  Angels,  and  glorified  Saints, 
with  respect  to  good ;  and  the  Will  of  Devils  with  respect  to  evil.  Therefore 
if  necessity  be  inconsistent  with  liberty ;  then,  when  fixed  inclination  is  to  such 
a  degree  of  strength,  it  utterly  excludes  all  virtue,  vice,  praise  or  blame.  And 
if  so,  then  the  nearer  habits  are  to  this  strength,  the  more  do  they  impede  lib- 
erty, and  so  diminish  praise  and  blame.  If  veiy  strong  habits  destroy  liberty, 
the  less  ones  proportionably  hinder  it,  according  to  their  degree  of  strength. 
And  therefore  it  will  follow,  that  then  is  the  act  most  virtuous  or  vicious,  when 
performed  without  any  inclination  or  habitual  bias  at  all ;  because  it  is  then 
performed  with  most  liberty. 

Every  prepossessing,  fixed  bias  on  the  mind,  brings  a  degree  of  moral  ina- 
bility for  the  contrary;  because  so  far  as  the  mind  is  biassed  and  prepossessed, 
80  much  hinderance  is  there  of  the  contrary.  And  therefore  if  moral  inability  be 
inconsistent  with  moral  agency,  or  the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice,  then,  so  far  as 
there  is  any  such  thing  as  evil  dispoisition  of  heart,  or  habitual  depravity  of  in- 
ilination;  whether  covetousness,  pride,  maUce,  cruel^,  or  whatever  else;  sb 
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much  the  more  exrcusable  persons  are ;  so  much  the  less  have  their  evil  acts  of 
this  kind  the  nature  of  vicew  And  on  the  contrary,  whatever  excellent  dispott* 
tions  and  inclinations  they  have,  so  much  are  they  the  less  virtuous 

It  is  evident  that  no  habitual  disposition  of  heart,  whether  it  be  to  a  g^eatel^ 
or  lessd^ree,  can ^ be  in  any  degree  virtuous  or  vicious;  or  the  actions  which 
proceed  from  them  at  ail  praise  or  blameworthy. — Because,  though  we  should 
suppose  the  habit  not  to  be  of  such  strength,  as  wholly  to  take  aw^ay  all  moral 
ability  and  self-determining  power ;  or  hinder  but  that,  although  the  act  be  part- 
W  from  bias,  yet  it  may  be  in  part  from  self-determmation ;  yet  in  this  case,  all 
mat  is  from  antecedent  bias  must  be  set  aside,  as  of  no  consideration ;  and  in 
CJ^timating  the  degree  of  virtue  or  vice,  no  more  must  be  ccnsidered  than  what 
arises  from  self-determining  power,  without  any  influence  of  that  bias,  because 
liberty  is  exercised  in  no  more ;  so  that  all  that  is  the  exercise  of  habitual  in- 
clination, is  thrown  away,  as  not  belonging  to  the  morality  of  the  action.  By 
which  it  appears,  that  no  exercise  of  these  habits,  let  them  be  stronger  or 
weaker,  can  ever  have  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  either  virtue  or  vice. 

Here  if  any  one  should  say,  that  notwithstanding  all  these  things,  there  may 
be  the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice  in  habits  of  the  mind  ;  because  these  habite 
may  be  the  effects  of  those  acts,  wherein  tlie  mind  exercised  liberty ;  that  how- 
ever the  forementioned  reasons  will  prove  that  no  habits,  which  are  natural,  or 
that  are  born  or  created  with  us  can  be  either  virtuous  or  vicious ;  yet  they  will 
not  prove  this  of  habits,  which  have  been  acquired  and  established  by  repeated 
free  acts. 

To  such  an  objector  I  would  say,  that  this  evasion  will  not  at  all  help  the 
matter.  For  if  freedom  of  Will  be  essential  to  the  very  nature  of  virtue  and 
vice,  then  there  is  no  virtue  or  vice,  but  only  in  that  very  thing,  wherein  this 
liberty  is  exercised.  If  a  man  in  one  or  more  things,  that  he  does,  exer- 
cises liberty,  and  then  by  those  acts  is  brought  into  such  circumstances,  that 
his  Liberty  ceases,  and  there  follows  a  long  series  of  acts  or  events  that  come  to 
pass  necessarily ;  those  consequent  acts  are  not  virtuous  or  vicious,  rewardab^e 
or  punishable ;  but  only  the  free  acts  that  established  this  necessity ;  for  in 
them  alone  was  the  man  free.  The  following  effects,  that  are  necessary,  have 
no  more  of  the  nature  of  virtue  or  vice,  than  health  or  sickness  of  body  have  pro- 
perly  the  nature  of  virtue  or  vice,  being  the  effects  of  a  course  of  free  acts  of 
ten^rance  or  intemperance ;  or  than  tne  good  qualities  of  a  clock  are  of  the 
nature  of  virtue,  which  are  the  effects  of  free  acts  of  the  artificer ;  or  the  good- 
ness and  sweetness  of  the  fruits  of  a  garden  are  moral  virtues,  being  the 
^ects  of  the  free  and  faithful  acts  of  the  gardener.  If  hberty  be  absolutely 
requisite  to  the  morahty  of  actions  and  necessity  wholly  inconsistent  with 
it,  as  Arminians  greatly  insist ;  then  no  necessary  effects  whatsoever,  let 
the  cause  be  ever  so  good  or  bad,  can  be  virtuous  or  vicious  ;  but  the  virtue  or 
Tice  must  be  only  in  the  free  cause.  Agreeably  to  this.  Dr.  Whitby  supposes, 
the  necessity  that  attends  the  good  and  evil  habits  of  the  saints  in  heaven,  and 
damned  in  hell,  which  are  the  consequence  of  their  free  acts  in  their  state  of 
probation,  are  not  rewardable  or  punishable. 

Dn  the  whole,  it  appears,  that  if  the  notions  of  Jlrminians  concerning  Ub- 
er^  and  moral  agency  be  true,  it  will  follow,  that  there  is  no  virtue  in  any 
'sudi  habits  or  qualities  as  humility,  meekness,  patience,  mercy,  gratitude,  gen- 
erosity, heavenlv-niindedness ;  nothing  at  all  praiseworthy  in  loving  Christ 
above  father  and  mother,  wife  and  children,  or  our  own  lives ;  or  in  delight  in 
holiness,  hungering  and  tbirsting  after  righteousness,  love  to  enemies,  uuiver- 
ial  benevolence  to  mankind :  SoA  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  at  all 
Vou  IL  16 
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ricious,  or  worthy  of  dispraise,  in  the  most  sordid^  Deastly,  malignant,  devilish 
dispositions;  in  being  ungrateful,  profane,  habitually  hating  God,  and  things 
sacred  and  holy ;  or  m  being  most  treacherous,  envious,  and  cruel  towards  men. 
For  all  these  things  are  dispositions  and  inclinations  of  the  heart.  And  in 
fihort,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  any  virtuous  or  vicious  quality  of  mind  ;  no 
such  thing  as  inherent  virtue  and  holiness,  or  vice  and  sm  :  and  the  stronger 
those  habits  or  dispositions  are,  which  used  to  be  called  virtuous  and  vicious,  the 
further  they  are  from  being  so  indeed ;  the  more  violent  men's  lusts  are,  the 
more  fixed  their  pride,  envy,  ingratitude  and  maliciousness,  still  the  further  are 
they  from  being  blameworthy.  If  there  be  a  man  that  by  his  own  repeated 
acts,  or  by  any  other  means,  is  come  to  be  of  the  most  hellish  disposition,  des- 
perately mclined  to  treat  his  neighbors  with  injuriousness,  contempt  and 
malignity :  the  further  they  should  be  from  any  disposition  to  be  angry  with  him, 
or  in  the  least  to  blame  him.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  a  person,  who 
IS  of  a  most  excellent  spirit,  strongly  inclining  him  to  the  most  amiable  actions, 
admirably  meek,  benevolent,  &c.,  so  much  is  he  further  from  any  thing  reward- 
able  or  commendable.  On  which  principles,  the  man  Jesus  Christ  was  very  far 
from  being  praiseworthy  for  those  acts  of  holiness  and  kindness,  which  he 
performed,  these  propensities  being  strong  in  his  heart.  And  above  all,  the 
miinitely  holy  and  gracious  God  is  infinitely  remote  from  any  thing  commenda- 
ble,  his  good  incfinations  being  infinitely  strong,  and  He,  therefore,  at  the 
utmost  possible  distance  from  being  at  hberty.  And  in  all  cases,  the  stronger 
the  inclinations  of  any  are  to  virtue,  and  the  more  they  love  it,  the  less  virtuous 
they  are ;  and  the  more  they  love  wickedness,  the  less  vicious. — Whether  these 
things  are  agreeable  to  Scripture,  let  every  Christian,  and  every  man  who  has 
read  the  Bible,  judge :  and  whethor  they  are  agreeable  to  common  sense,  let 
oery  one  judge,  that  has  human  understanding  in  exercise. 

And,  if  we  pursue  these  principles,  we  shall  find  that  virtue  and  vice  are 
wholly  excluded  out  of  the  world  j  and  that  there  never  was,  nor  ever  can  be 
any  such  thing  bs  one  or  the  other ;  either  in  God,  angels,  or  men.  No  pro- 
pensity, disposition  or  habit  can  be  virtuous  or  vicious,  as  has  been  shown ; 
because  they,  so  far  as  they  take  place,  destroy  the  freedom  of  the  Will,  tlie 
foundation  of  all  moral  agency,  and  exclude  all  capacity  of  either  virtue  or  vice. 
— ^And  if  habits  and  dispositions  themselves  be  not  virtuous  nor  vicious,  neither 
can  the  exercise  of  these  dispositions  be  so ;  for  the  exercise  of  bias  is  not  the 
exercise  oifree  sdf-determinin^  WilU  and  so  there  is  no  exercise  of  liberty  in 
it  Consequently,  no  man  is  virtuous  or  vicious,  either  in  being  well  or  ill  dis- 
posed, nor  in  acting  from  a  good  or  bad  disposition.  And  whether  this  bias  or 
disposition,  be  habitual  or  not,  if  it  exists  but  a  moment  before  the  act  of  Will, 
wmch  is  the  effect  of  it,  it  alters  not  the  case,  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  effect 
Or  if  there  be  no  previous  disposition  at  all,  either  habitual  or  occasional,  that 
determines  the  act,  then  it  is  not  .choice  that  determines  it :  it  is  therefore  a 
contingence,  that  happens  to  the  man,  arising  from  nothing  in  him ;  and  is  ne- 
cessary, as  to  any  inclination  or  choice  of  his ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  maKe  him 
either  the  better  or  worse,  any  more  than  a  tree  is  better  than  other  trees, 
because  it  oftener  happens  to  be  lit  upon  by  a  swan  or  nightingale ;  or  a  rock 
more  vicious  than  other  rocks,  because  rattlesnakes  have  happened  oftener  to 
crawl  over  it  So  that  there  is  no  virtue  nor  vice  in  good  or  bad  dispositions^ 
either  fixed  or  transient ;  nor  any  virtue  or  vice  in  acting  from  any  good  or 
bad  previous  inclination  \  nor  yet  any  virtue  or  vice,  in  acting  wholly  without 
any  previous  inclination.     Where  then  shall  we  find  room  for  virtue  or  vice  t 
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Arminian  Notions  of  moral  Agency  inconsistent  with  all  influence  of  Motive  and  In* 
ducement,  in  either  virtuous  or  vicious  Actions. 

As  Arminian  notions  of  that  libc^rty,  which  is  essential  to  virtue  or  vice, 
are  inconsistent  with  common  sense,  in  their  being  inconsistent  with  all  virtuous 
and  vicious  habits  and  dispositions ;  so  they  are  no  less  so  in  their  inconsistency 
with  all  influence  of  motives  in  moral  actions. 

It  is  equally  against  those  notions  of  liberty  of  Will,  whether  there  be, 
previous  to  the  act  of  choice,  a  preponderancy  of  the  inclination,  or  a  prepon- 
derancy  of  those  circumstances,  which  have  a  tendency  to  move  the  inclination. 
And,  indeed,  it  comes  to  just  the  same  thing ;  to  say,  the  circumstances  of  the 
mind  are  such  as  tend  to  sway  and  turn  its  inclination  one  way,  is  the  same 
thing  as  to  say,  the  inclination  of  the  mind,  as  under  such  circumstances,  tends 
diat  way. 

Or  if  any  think  it  most  proper  to  sa^,  that  motives  do  alter  the  inclination,  - 
and  give  a  new  bias  to  the  mind,  it  will  not  alter  the  case,  as  to  the  present 
argument     For  if  motives  operate  by^ving  the  mind  an  inclination,  then  they 
operate  by  destroying  the  mmd's  indifference,  and  laying  it  under  a  bias.     Bu^^  i\j 
to  do  this,  is  to  destroy  the  Arminian  freedom  :  it  is  not  to  leave  the  Will  to  its  ^^  • 
own  self-determination,  but  to  bring  it  into  subjection  to  the  power  of  something 
extrinsic,  which  operates  upon  it,  sways  and  determines  it,  previous  to  its  own 
determination.    So  that  what  is  done  from  motive,  cannot  be  either  virtuous  or 
vicious.     And  besides,  if  the  acts  of  the  Will  are  excited  by  motives,  those  mo- 
tives are  the  causes  of  those  acts  of  the  Will ;  which  makes  the  acts  of  the  Will 
necessary ;  as  effects  necessarily  follow  the  efficiency  of  the  cause.     And  if  the 
influence  and  power  of  the  motive  causes  the  voUtion,  then  the  influence  of  the    i' 
motive  determmes  volition,  and  volition  does  not  determine  itself;  and  so  is  not 
free,  in  the  sense  of  Arminians  (as  has  been  largely  shown  already),  aad  con*   , . 
aequently  can  be  neither  virtuous  nor  vicious. 

The  supposition,  which  has  already  been  taken  notice  of  as  an  insufficient 
evasion  in  other  cases,  would  be,  in  like  manner,  impertinently  alleged  in  this 
case ;  namely,  the  supposition  that  liberty  consists  in  a  power  of  suspending 
action  for  the  present,  in  order  to  deliberation.  If  it  should  be  said,  though  it 
be  true,  that  die  Will  is  under  a  necessity  of  finally  following  the  strongest 
motive ;  yet  it  may,  for  the  present,  forbear  to  act  upon  the  motive  presented, 
till  there  has  been  opportunity  thoroughly  to  consider  it,  and  compare  its  real 
weight  with  the  merit  of  other  motives.    I  answer  as  follows : 

Here  again,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  if  determining  thus  to  suspend  and 
lomnder,  be  that  act  of  the  Will,  wherein  alone  liberty  is  exercised,  then  in  this 
all  virtue  and  vice  must  consist;  and  the  acts  that  follow  this  consideration,  and 
are  the  effects  of  it,  being  necessary,  are  no  more  virtuous  or  vicious  than  some 
good  or  bad  events,  which  happen  when  men  are  fast  asleep,  and  are  the  con- 
aeqaences  of  what  they  did  when  they  were  awake.  Therefore,  I  would  here 
observe  two  things : 

•  1.  To  suppose,  that  all  virtue  and  vice,  in  every  case,  consists  in  determining, 
wliether  to  take  time  for  consideration  or  not,  is  not  agreeable  to  common  sense. 
For,  according  to  such  a  supposition,  the  most  horrid  crimes,  adulteiy,  murder 
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^^    "r-l.    sodomy,  blasphemy,  ic ,  do  not  at  all  consist  in  the  horrid  nature  of  the  thingt 
"^  ^      "themselves,  but  only  in  the  neglect  of  thorough  consideration  before  they  \f ere 
^  perpetrated,  which  brings  their  viciousness  to  a  small  matter,  and  makes  all 

crimes  equal.  If  it  be  said,  that  neglect  of  consideration,  when  such  heinous 
evils  are  proposed  to  choice,  is  worse  than  in  other  cases :  I  answer,  this  is 
inconsistent,  as  it  supposes  the  very  thing  to  be,  which,  at  the  same  time,  is 
supposed  not  to  be ;  it  supposes  all  moral  evil,  all  viciousness  and  heinousness 
does  not  consist  merely  in  the  w^ant  of  consideration.  It  supposes  some  crimes 
171  tliemselveSj  in  their  own  nature^  to  be  more  heinous  than  others,  antecedent  to 
consideration  or  inconsideration,  which  lays  the  person  under  a  previous  obliga- 
tion to  consider  in  some  cases  more  than  others. 

2.  If  it  were  so,  that  all  virtue  and  vice,  in  every  case,  consisted  only  in  the 
act  of  the  Will,  whereby  it  determines  whether  to  consider  or  no,  it  would  not 
alter  the  case  in  the  least,  as  to  the  present  argument.  For  still  in  this  act  of  the 
Will  on  this  determination,  it  is  induced  by  some  motive,  and  necessarilv  follows 
the  strongest  motive ;  and  so  is  necessary,  even  in  that  act  wherein  alone  it  is 
either  virtuous  or  vicious. 

One  thing  more  I  would  observe,  concerning  the  inconsistence  of  Arminian 
notions  of  moral  agency  with  the  influence  of  motives. — I  suppose  none  will 
deny,  that  it  is  possible  for  motives  to  be  set  before  the  mind  so  powerful,  and 
exhibited  in  y)  strong  a  light,  and  under  so  advantageous  circumstances,  as  to  b€ 
invincible ;  and  such  as  the  mind  cannot  but  yield  to.  In  this  case,  Arminians 
will  doubtless  say,  Uberty  is  destroyed.  And  if  so,  then  if  motives  are  exhibited 
with  half  so  much  power,  tliey  hinder  liberty  in  proportion  to  their  strength,  and 

fo  half-way  towards  destroying  it.  If  a  thousand  degrees  of  motive  abolish  aU 
berty,  then  five  hundred  take  it  half  away.  If  one  degree  of  the  influence  of 
motive  does  not  at  all  infringe  or  diminish  liberty,  then  no  more  do  two  degrees; 
for  nothing  doubled,  is  still  nothing.  And  if  two  degrees  do  not  diminish  the 
Will's  liberty,  no  more  do  four,  eight,  sixteen,  or  six  thousand.  For  nothing 
multiplied  ever  so  much,  comes  to  but  nothing.  If  there  be  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  motive  or  moral  suasion,  that  is  at  aU  opposite  to  liberty,  then  the 
greatest  degree  of  it  cannot  hurt  liberty.  But  if  there  be  any  thing  in  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  that  is  against  liberty,  then  the  least  degree  of  it  hurts  it  in  some 
degree ;  and  consequently  hurts  and  diminishes  virtue.  If  imdncible  motives^ 
to  that  action  which  is  good,  take  away  all  the  freedom  of  the  act,  and  so  all 
the  virtue  of  it ;  then  the  more  forcible  the  motives  are,  so  much  the  worse,  so 
much  the  less  virtue ;  and  the  weaker  the  motives  are,  the  better  for  the  cause 
of  virtue ,  and  none  is  best  of  all. 

Now  let  it  be  considered,  whether  these  things  are  agreeable  to  common 
sense.  If  it  should  be  allowal,  that  there  are  some  instances  wherein  the  soul 
chooses  without  any  motive,  what  virtue  can  there  be  in  such  a  choice  ?  I  am 
sure,  there  is  no  prudence  or  wisdom  in  it  Such  a  choice  is  made  for  no  good 
end ;  for  it  is,  for  no  end  at  all.  If  it  were  for  any  end,  the  view  of  the  end 
would  be  the  motive  exciting  to  the  act ;  and  if  the  act  be  for  no  good  end,  and 
so  from  no  good  aim,  then  there  is  no  good  intention  in  it ;  and,  thercforej 
according  to  all  our  natural  notions  of  virtue,  no  more  virtue  in  it  than  in  the 
motion  of  the  smoke,  which  is  driven  to  and  fro  by  the  wind  without  any  lum 
or  end  in  the  thing  moved,  and  which  knows  not  whither,  nor  w^hy  and  where- 
fore, it  is  moved. 

CoroL  1.  By  these  things  it  appears,  that  the  argument  against  the  Co/rtn- 
tstSy  taken  from  the  use  of  counsels,  exhortations,  mvitations,  expostulaUoBS, 
fccj  so  much  in^sted  on  by  JtrminianSf  is  truly  against  themselves.    For  ihtm 
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(hin^  can  operate  no  other  way  to  any  good  effect,  than  as  in  them  is  exhibited 
motive  and  inducement,  tending  to  excite  and  determine  the  acts  of  the  WilL 
But  it  follows,  on  their  principles,  that  the  acts  of  Will  excited  by  such  causes, 
cannot  be  virtuous ;  because  so  far  as  they  are  from  these,  they  are  not  from 
the  Will's  self-determining  power.  Hence  it  will  follow,  that  it  is  not  worth 
the  while  to  offer  any  arguments  to  persuade  men  to  any  virtuous  volition  or 
voluntary  action  ;  it  is  in  vain  to  set  before  them  the  wisdom  and  amiableness 
of  ways  of  virtue,  or  the  odiousness  and  folly  of  ways  of  vice.  This  notion  of 
liberty  and  moral  agency  frustrates  all  endeavors  to  draw  men  to  virtue  by 
instruction  or  persuasion,  precept  or  example :  for  though  these  things  may 
huiuce  men  to  what  is  materially  virtuous,  yet  at  the  same  time  they  take  away 
the  form  of  virtue,  because  they  destroy  liberty ;  as  they,  by  their  own  power, 
put  the  Will  out  of  its  equihbrium,  determine  and  turn  the  scale,  and  take  the 
work  of  self-determining  power  out  of  its  hands.  And  the  clearer  the  instruc- 
tions are  that  are  given,  the  more  powerful  the  arguments  that  are  used,  and 
the  more  moving  the  persuasions  or  examples,  tne  more  likely  they  are  to 
frustrate  their  own  design ;  because  they  have  so  much  the  greater  tendency  to 
put  the  Will  out  of  its  balance,  to  hinder  its  freedom  of  self-determination ;  and 
80  to  exclude  the  very  form  of  virtue,  and  the  essence  of  whatsoever  is  praise- 
worthy. 

So  it  clearly  follows,  from  these  principles,  that  God  has  no  hand  in  any 
man's  virtue,  nor  does  at  all  promote  it,  either  by  a  physical  or  moral  influence ; 
that  none  of  the  moral  methods  He  uses  with  men  to  promote  virtue  in  the 
world,  have  tendency  to  the  atta'mment  of  that  end ;  that  all  the  instructions, 
which  he  has  eiven  to  men,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  day,  by 
prophets,  apostles,  or  by  his  Son  Jesus  Christ ;  that  all  his  counsels,  invitations, 
promises,  threatenings,  warnings  and  expostulations;  that  all  meims  he  has 
used  with  men,  in  ordinances,  or  providences ;  yea,  all  influences  of  his  Spirit, 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  have  had  no  tendency  to  excite  any  one  \irtuous  act 
of  the  mind,  or  to  promote  any  thing  morally  good  or  commendable,  in  any 
respect  For  there  is  no  way  (hat  these  or  any  other  means  can  promote  virtue, 
but  one  of  these  three.  Either  (1,)  by  a  physical  operation  on  the  heart  But 
all  effects  that  are  wrouj^ht  in  men  this  way,  have  no  virtue  in  them,  by  the 
concurring  voice  of  all  Jfrminians,  Or,  (2,)  morally,  by  exhibiting  motives  to 
the  understanding,  to  excite  good  acts  in  the  Will.  But  it  has  been  demon- 
strated, that  volitions,  which  are  excited  by  motives,  are  necessary,  and  not 
excited  by  a  self-moving  power ;  and  therefore,  by  their  principles,  there  is  no 
rirtue  in  them.  Or,  (3  j  by  merely  giving  the  Will  an  opportunity  to  deter- 
mine itself  concerning  the  objects  proposed,  either  to  choose  or  reject,  by  its 
own  uncaused,  unmoved,  uninfluenced  self-determination.  And  if  this  be  all, 
then  all  those  means  do  no  more  to  promote  virtue  than  vice :  for  the^  do 
nothing  but  give  the  Will  opportunity  to  determine  itself  either  war/,  either 
to  good  or  bad,  without  laymg  it  under  any  bias  to  either :  and  so  there  is 
reaUy  as  much  of  an  opportunity  given  to  determine  in  favor  of  evil,  as  of 
good. 

Thus  that  hprrid  blasphemous  consequence  will  certainly  follow  from  the 
Arminian  doctrine,  which  they  charge  on  others  ;  namely,  that  God  acts  an 
inconsistent  part  in  using  so  many  counsels,  warnings,  invitations,  entreaties,  &c 
with  sinners,  to  induce  them  to  forsake  sin  and  turn  to  the  ways  of  virtue  :  and 
that  all  are  insincere  and  fallacious.  It  will  follow,  from  their  doctrine,  that 
God  does  these  things  when  he  knows,  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  no 
manner  of  tendency  to  promote  the  effect  he  seems  to  aim  at ;  yea,  knows  that 
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if  they  have  any  influence,  this  very  influence  will  be  inconsistent  with  such  an  ef- 
fect, and  will  prevent  it.  Bui  what  an  imputation  of  insincerity  would  this 
fix  on  Him,  w^ho  is  injGnitely  holy  and  trae  f— So  that  theirs  is  the  doctrine, 
which,  if  pursued  in  its  consequences,  does  horribly  reflect  on  the  Most  High, 
and  fix  on  Him  the  charge  of  hypocrisy  j  and  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Calvinists  ; 
according  to  their  frequent,  and  vehement  exclamations  and  invectives. 

CoTol.  2.  From  what  has  been  observed  in  this  section,  it  again  appears^ 
that  Arminian  principles  and  notions,  when  fairly  examined  and  pursued  in 
their  demonstrable  consequences,  do  evidently  shut  all  virtue  out  of  the  world, 
and  make  it  impossible  that  there  should  ever  be  any  such  thing,  in  any  case  ; 
or  that  any  such  thing  should  ever  be  conceived  of.  For,  by  these  principles,  the 
very  notion  of  virtue  or  vice  implies  absurdity  and  contradiction. — For  it  is 
absurd  in  itself,  and  contrary  to  common  sense,  to  suppose  a  virtuous  act  of  mmd 
without  any  good  intention  or  aim ;  and,  by  their  principles,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
a  viiluous  act  with  a  good  intention  or  aim  \  for  to  act  for  an  end,  is  to  act  fi-om  a 
motive.  So  that  if  we  rely  on  these  principles,  there  can  be  no  virtuous  act 
with  a  good  design  and  end ;  and  it  is  self-evident,  there  can  be  none  without : 
consequently  there  can  be  no  virtuous  act  at  alL 

CoTol,  3.  It  is  manifest,  that  Jirminian  notions  of  moral  agency,  and  tht 
being  of  a  faculty  of  Will,  cannot  consist  together ;  and  that  if  there  be  any- 
such  thing  as  either  a  virtuous  or  vicious  act  it  cannot  be  an  act  of  the  Will ; 
1^0  Will  can  be  at  all  concerned  in  it  For  that  act  which  is  performed  without 
inclination,  without  motive,  without  end,  must  be  performed  vrithout  any  con- 
cern of  the  WilL  To  suppose  an  act  of  the  Will  without  these,  implies  a 
contradiction.  If  the  soul  in  its  act  has  no  motive  or  end ;  then,  in  that  act  (as 
was  observed  before)  it  seeks  nothing,  goes  after  nothing,  exerts  no  inclination 
to  any  thing ;  and  this  implies,  that  in  that  act  it  desires  nothing,  and  chooses 
nothing ;  so  that  there  is  no  act  of  choice  in  the  case :  and  that  is  as  much  as 
to  say,  there  is  no  act  of  Will  in  the  case.  Which  very  effectually  shuts  all 
vicious  and  virtuous  acts  out  of  the  universe ;  inasmuch  as,  according  to  this, 
there  can  be  no  vicious  or  virtuous  act  wherein  the  Will  is  concerned ;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  plainest  dictates  of  reason,  and  the  light  of  nature,  and  also  the 
principles  of  Jirminians  themselves,  there  can  be  no  virtuous  or  vicious  act 
wherein  the  Will  is  not  concerned.  And  therefore  there  is  no  room  for  anj 
virtuous  or  vicious  acts  at  all. 

CoroL  4-  If  none  of  the  moral  actions  of  intelligent  beings  are  influenced 
by  eitlier  previous  inclination  or  motive,  another  strange  thing  will  follow;  and 
this  is,  tliat  God  not  only  cannot  foreknow  any  of  the  future  moral  actions  of  his 
creatures,  but  he  can  make  no  conjecture,  can  give  no  probable  guess  concerning 
them.  For  all  conjecture,  in  things  of  this  nature,  must  depend  on  some  dis- 
cerning or  apprehension  o'  these  two  things,  previovs  disposition  and  motive, 
which,  as  has  been  observei^  Arminian  notions  of  moral  aa^ency*  in  their  real 
consequence,  altogether  exclude. 
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PART  IV. 

«rHSREIN  THE  CHIEI  GROUNDS  OF  THE  REASONINGS  OF  ARMINUlf^  <rt  SCti  JW.  i  i^MD 
DEFENCE  OF  THE  FOREMENTIONED  NOTIONS  OF  LIBERTY,  HORaL  aOKN(.T,  o/C, 
AND  AGAINST  THE  OPPOSITE  DOCTRINE,  ARE  CONSIDERED. 


SECTION    I. 


The  Essence  of  the  Virtue  and  Vice  of  Dispositions  of  the  Hearr«  and  Acts  of  the  Wil., 
lies  not  in  their  Cause,  but  their  Nature. 

One  main  foundation  of  the  reasons  which  are  brooght  to  establish  the 
for^nentioned  notions  of  liberty,  virtue,  vice,  &c.,  is  a  supposition,  that  the  vir-  q\{ 
toousness  of  the  dispositions,  or  acts  of  the  Will,  consists,  not  in  the  nature  ot  ^ 
these  dispositions  or  acts,  but  wholly  in  the  origin  or  cause  of  them :  so  that  if  the 
disposition  of  the  mind,  or  act  oTme  Will,  be  ever  so  good,  yet  if  the  cause  of 
the  disposition  or  act  be  not  our  virtue,  there  is  nothing  virtuous  or  praiseworthy 
in  it ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  Will,  in  its  inclination  or  acts,  be  ever  so 
bad,  yet,  unless  it  arises  from  something  that  is  our  vice  or  fault,  there  is  nothing 
vicious  or  blameworthy  in  it.  Hence  their  ^and  obJGction  and  pretended 
demonstration,  or  self-evidence,  against  any  vu^e  and  oommendableness,  or 
Tice  and  blameworthiness,  of  those  habits  or  acts  of  the  Will,  which  are  not 
from  some  virtuous  or  vicious  determination  of  the  Will  itself. 

Now  if  this  matter  be  well  considered,  it  will  appear  to  be  altogether  a  mis- 
take, yea,  a  gross  absurdity ;  and  that  it  is  most  certain,  that  if  there  be  any 
such  thin^  as  a  virtuous  or  vicious  disposition,  or  vohtion  of  mind,  the  virtuous- 
ness  or  viciousness  of  them  consists,  not  in  the  origin  or  cause  of  these  things, 
but  in  the  nature  of  them. 

If  the  essence  of  virtuousness  or  oommendableness,  and  of  viciousness  or 
fault,  does  not  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  dispositions  or  acts  of  mind,  which  are 
said  to  be  our  virtue  or  om*  fault,  but  in  their  cause,  then  it  is  certain  it  lies  no- 
where at  all.  Thus  for  instance,  if  the  vice  of  a  vicious  act  of  Will  lies  not  in  the 
Bature  of  the  act,  but  the  cause ;  so  that  its  being  of  a  bad  nature  will  not  make 
it  at  all  our  fault,  unless  it  arises  from  some  faulty  determination  of  ours,  as 
its  cause,  or  something  in  us  that  is  our  fault :  then,  for  the  same  reason  neither 
can  the  viciousness  of  that  cause  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  but  in  its 
cause :  that  evil  determination  of  ours  is  not  our  fault,  merely  because  it  is  of 
a  bad  nature,  unless  it  arises  from  some  cause  in  us  that  is  our  fault.  And  when 
we  are  come  to  this  higher  cause,  still  the  reason  of  the  thing  holds  good  ; 
though  this  cause  be  of  a  oad  nature,  yet  we  are  not  at  all  to  blame  on  that  ac- 
count, unless  it  arises  from  something  faulty  in  us.  Nor  yet  can  blamewoithineas 
he  in  the  nature  of  this  cause^  but  in  the  cause  of  that.  And  thus  we  must 
drive  faultiness  back  from  step  to  step,  from  a  lower  cause  to  a  higher,  in  tw/J/w- 
tum :  and  that  is  thoroughly  to  banish  it  from  the  world,  and  to  allow  it  no 
possibility  of  existence  anywhere  in  the  universality  of  thing!*.  On  these  prin- 
ciples, vice,  or  moral  evil,  cannot  consist  in  any  thing  that  is  an  effect ;  because  i 
/mdt  does  not  consist  in  the  nature  of  things,  but  in  their  cause  ;*as  well  as  be- 
cause effects  are  necessary,  being  unavoidably  connected  with  their  cause : 
iierefore  the  cause  only  is  to  blame.    And  so  it  follows,  that  faultiness  can  lie 
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only  in  that  cattsCy  which  i>;  a  cause  onlyy  and  no  effect  oi  any  thing.  Nor  yet 
can  it  lie  in  this ;  for  then  it  must  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself;  not  in  its 
being  from  any  determination  of  ours,  nor  any  thing  faulty  in  us  which  is  the 
cause,  nor  indeed  from  any  cause  at  all ;  for,  by  the  supposition,  it  is  no  effect, 
and  has  no  cause.  And  thus,  he  that  will  maintain,  it  is  not  the  nature  of  faabitsi 
or  acts  of  Will  that  makes  them  virtuous  or  fault)',  but  the 'cause,  must  immedi- 
ately run  himself  out  of  his  own  assertion ;  and  in  maintaining  it,  will  insensibly 
cx)ntradict  and  deny  it 

This  is  certain,  that  if  effects  are  vicious  and  faulty,  not  from  their  nature,  ox 
from  any  thing  inherent  in  thorn,  but  because  they  are  from  a  bad  cause,  it  must 
be  on  account  of  the  badness  of  the  cause  and  so  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the« 
cause  :  a  bad  effect  in  the  Will  must  be  bad^  because  the  cause  is  had,  or  of  an 
evil  nature,  or  has  badness  as  a  quality  inherent  in  it :  and  a  good  effect  in  the 
Will  must  be  good,  by  reason  of  the  goodness  of  the  cause,  or  its  being  of  a  good 
kind  and  nature.  And  if  this  be  what  is  meant,  the  very  supposition  of  fault  and 
praise  lying  not  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  but  the  cause,  contradicts  itself,  and 
does  at  least  resolve  the  essence  of  virtue  and  vice  into  the  nature  of  things,  and 
supposes  it  originally  to  consist  in  that. — And  if  a  caviller  has  a  mind  to  run 
from  the  absurmty,  by  saying, "  No,  the  fault  of  the  thing,  which  b  the  cause,  lies 
not  in  this,  that  the  cause  itself  is  of  an  evil  naturCy  but  that  the  cause  is  evil  in 
that  sense,  that  it  is  from  another  Dad  cause."  Still  the  absurdity  will  follow 
him  ;  for,  if  so,  then  the  cause  before  charged  is  at  once  acquitted,  and  all  the 
blame  must  be  laid  to  the  higher  cause,  and  must  consist  in  that's  being  evil  oi 
of  an  evil  nature.  So  now,  we  are  come  again  to  lay  the  blame  of  Ae  thing 
bbmeworthy,  to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  not  to  the  cause.  And  if  any  is  sa 
foolish  as  to  go  higher  still,  and  ascend  from  step  to  step,  till  he  is  come  to  that, 
which  is  the  first  cause  concerned  in  the  whole  affair,  and  will  say,  all  the  blame 
lies  in  that ;  then,  at  last,  he  must  be  forced  to  own,  that  the  faultiness  of  the 
thing,  wliich  he  supposes  alone  blameworthy,  lies  wholly  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  and  not  in  the  original  or  cause  of  it ;  for  the  supposition  is  that  it  has 
no  original,  it  is  determined  by  no  act  of  ours,  is  caused  by  nothing  faulty  in  us, 
being  absolutely  without  any  cause.  And  so  the  lace  is  at  an  end,  but  the  evader 
is  taken  in  his  flight. 

It  is  agreeable  to  the  natural  notions  of  mankind,  that  moral  evil,  with  its 
desert  of  dislike  and  abhorrence,  and  all  its  other  iU  deservings,  consists  in  a 
certain  deformity  in  the  nature  of  certain  dispositions  of  the  heart,  and  acts  ot 
the  Will ;  and  not  in  the  deformity  of  something  else,  diverse  from  the  very  thing 
'tself,  which  deserves  abhorrence,  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  it.  Which  would 
oe  absurd,  because  that  would  be  to  suppose  a  thing,  that  is  irmocent  and  not 
wil,  is  truly  evil  and  faulty,  because  another  thing  is  evil.  It  implies  a  contra- 
fiction  ;  for  it  would  be  to  suppose  the  very  thing,  which  is  morallv  evil  and 
Nameworthy,  is  innocent  and  not  blameworthy  ;  but  that  something  else,  which 
£  its  cause,  is  only  to  blame.  To  say,  that  vice  does  not  consist  in  the  thing 
which  is  vicious,  but  in  its  cause,  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that  vice  does  not  consist 
in  vice,  but  in  that  wWch  produces  it 

It  is  true,  a  cause  may  be  to  blame,  for  being  the  cause  of  vice :  it  may  be 
wickedness  in  the  cause,  that  it  produces  wickedness.  But  it  would  imply  a 
contradiction,  to  suppose  that  these  two  are  the  same  individual  wickedness.  The 
wicked  act  of  the  cause  in  producing  wickedness,  is  one  wickedness  ;  and  the 
wickedness  pit)duced,  if  there  be  any  produced,  is  another.  And  therefore,  the 
wickedness  of  the  latter  loes  not  lie  in  the  former,  but  is  distmct  from  it ;  an^ 
ttie  wickedness  of  both  lies  in  the  evU  nature  of  the  things,  which  arc  wicked 
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The  thing,  which  makes  sin  hateful,  is  that  by  which  it  deserves  punisliment , 
which  is  but  the  expression  of  hatred.  And  that,  which  renders  virtiie  lovely, 
is  the  same  with  that,  on  the  accoimt  of  which,  it  is  fit  to  receive  praise  and  re- 
ward ;  which  are  but  the  expressions  of  esteem  and  love.  But  that  which  makes 
vice  hateful,  is  its  hateful  nature  ;  and  tliat  which  renders  virtue  lovely,  is  its 
amiable  nature.  It  is  a  certain  beauty  or  deformity  that  is  inherent  in  that  good 
or  evil  Will,  which  is  the  soul  of  virtue  and  vice  (and  not  in  the  occasion  of  it) 
which  is  their  worthiness  of  esteem  or  disesteem,  praise  or  dispraise,  according  to 
the  common  sense  of  mankind.  If  the  cause  or  occasion  of  the  rise  of  a  hate-  I 
ftil  disposition  or  act  of  Will,  be  also  hateful ;  suppose  another  antecedent  evil 
Will ;  that  is  entirely  another  sin,  and  deserves  punishment  by  itself,  under  a 
distinct  consideration.  There  is  worthiness  of  dispraise  in  the  nature  of  an  evil 
voUtion,  and  not  wholly  in  some  foregoing  act,  which  is  its  cause  ;  otherwise 
the  evil  volition,  which  is  the  effect,  is  no  moral  evil,  any  more  than  sickness,  or 
aome  other  natural  calamity,  which  arises  from  a  cause  morally  evil. 

Thus,  for  instance,  ingratitude  is  hateful  and  worthy  of  dispraise,  according 
to  common  sense ;  not  because  something  as  bad,  or  worse  than  ingratitude,  was 
the  cause  that  produced  it ;  but  because  it  is  hateful  in  itself,  by  its  own  inherent 
deformit}'.  So  the  love  of  virtue  is  amiable,  and  worthy  of  praise,  not  merely 
because  something  else  went  before  this  love  of  virtue  in  our  minds,  which  caused 
it  to  take  place  there  ;  for  instance,  our  own  choice  ;  we  choose  to  love  virtue, 
and,  by  some  method  or  other,  wrought  ourselves  into  the  love  of  it  ;•  but  because 
of  the  amiableness  and  condecency  of  such  a  disposition  and  inclination  of  heart. 
If  that  was  the  case,  that  we  did  choose  to  love  virtue,  and  so  produced  that  love 
in  ourselves,  this  choice  itself  could  be  no  otherwise  amiable  or  praiseworthy, 
than  as  love  to  \irtue,  or  some  other  amiable  inclination,  was  exercised  and  im- 
plied in  it  If  that  choice  was  amiable  at  all,  it  must  be  so  on  account  of  some 
amiable  quality  in  the  nature  of  the  choice.  If  we  chose  to  love  virtue,  not  in 
kive  to  virtue,  or  any  thing  that  was  good,  and  exercised  no  sort  of  good  dispo- 
sition in  the  choice,  the  choice  itself  was  not  virtuous,  nor  worthy  of  any  praise, 
according  to  common  sense,  because  the  choice  was  not  of  a  good  nature. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  take  notice  of  something  said  by  an  author, 
that  has  lately  made  a  mighty,  noise  in  America.  "  A  necessary  holiness  (says 
he*)  is  no  holiness.  Adam  could  not  be  originally  created  in  righteousness  and 
true  holiness,  because  he  must  choose  to  be  righteous,  before  he  couki  be  righteous. 
And  therefore  he  must  exist,  he  must  be  created,  yea,  must  exercise  thought  and 
reflection,  before  he  was  righteous."  There  is  much  more  to  the  same  effect  in 
that  place,  and  also  in  p.  437,  438,  439,  440.  If  these  thin^  are  so,  it  will 
certamly  follow,  that  the  first  choosing  to  be  righteous  is  no  righteous  choice ; 
there  is  no  righteousness  or  holiness  in  it ;  because  no  choosing  to  be  righteous 
goes  before  it.  For  he  plainly  speaks  of  choosing  to  be  righteous,  as  what  mvst 
go  be/ore  righteousness :  and  that  which  follows  the  choice,  being  the  effect  of 
the  choice,  cannot  be  righteousness  or  holiness :  for  an  effect  is  a  thing  necessary, 
and  cannot  prevent  the  influence  or  efficacy  of  its  cause  ;  and  therefore  is  un- 
avoidably dependent  upon  the  cause  :  and  he  says,  a  necessary  holiness  is  no 
holiness.  So  that  neither  can  a  choice  of  righteousness  be  righteousness  or  holi- 
ness; nor  can  any  thing  that  is  consequent  on  that  choice,  and  the  effect  of  it,  be 
righteousness  or  holiness ;  nor  can  any  thing  that  is  without  choice,  be  righteous- 
ness or  holiness.  So  that  by  his  scheme,  all  righteousness  and  holiness  is  at  once 
diut  out  of  the  world,  and  no  door  left  open,  oy  which  it  can  ever  possibly  enter 
into  the  world. 

•  Scrip.  Doc.  of  Original  Siit        180,  3d  Edit. 
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I  suppose,  the  way  that  nfen  came  to  entertain  this  absurd,  inconsistent 
notion,  with  respect  to  internal  inclinations  and  volitio7is  themselves  (or  notions 
that  imply  it),  viz.,  tliat  the  essence  of  their  moral  good  or  evil  lies  not  in  their 
nature,  but  their  cause  ;  was,  that  it  is  indeed  a  very  plain  dictate  of  common 
sense,  that  it  is  so 'with  respect  to  all  outward  actions,  and  sensible  motions  of 
the  body ;  that  the  moral  good  or  evil  of  them  does  not  lie  at  all  in  the  motions 
themselves ;  which,  taken  by  themselves,  are  nothing  of  a  moral  nature  ;  and 
the  essence  of  all  the  moral  good  or  evil  that  concerns  them,  lies  in  those  inter- 
nal dispositions  and  volitions,  which  are  the  cause  of  them.  Now,  being  always 
used  to  determine  this,  without  hesitation  or  dispute,  concerning  external  actions  ,• 
which  are  the  things,  that  in  the  common  use  of  language  are  signified  by  such 
phrases  as  men's  actions,  or  their  doings  ;  hence,  when  they  came  to  speak  of 
volitions,  and  inttrnal  exercises  of  their  inclinations,  under  the  same  denomina- 
tion of  theu"  actions,  or  what  they  do,  they  unwarily  determined  the  case  must  also 
be  the  same  with  these,  as  with  external  actions ;  not  considering  the  vast 
difference  in  the  nature  of  the  case. 

If  any  shall  still  object  and  say,  why  is  it  not  necessary  that  the  cause  should 
be  considered,  in  order  to  determine  whether  any  thing  be  worthy  of  blame  or 
praise  ?     Is  it  agreeable  to  reason  and  common  sense,  that  a  man  is  to  be 

E raised  or  blamed  for  that,  which  he  is  not  the  cause  or  author  of,  and  has  no 
and  in  1 

I  answer,  such  phrases  as  being  the  cause,  being  the  author,  having  a  hand^ 
and  the  like,  are  ambiguous.  They  are  most  vulgarly  understood  for  being  the 
designing,  voluntary  cause,  or  cause  by  antecedent  choice ;  and  it  is  most  cer- 
tain that  men  are  not,  in  this  sense,  the  causes  or  authors  of  the  first  act  of  their 
Wills,  in  any  case  ;  as  certain  as  any  thing  is,  or  ever  can  be ;  for  nothing  can 
be  more  certain,  than  that  a  thing  is  not  before  it  is,  nor  a  thing  of  the  same  kind 
before  the  first  thing  of  that  kind  ;  and  so  no  choice  before  the  first  choice.  As 
the  phrase,  being  the  author,  may  be  imderstood,  not  of  being  the  producer  by  an 
antecedent  act  of  Will ;  but  as  a  person  may  be  said  to  be  the  author  of  the  act 
of  Will  itself,  by  his  being  the  immediate  agent,  or  the  being  that  is  acting, 
or  in  exercise  m  that  act ;  if  the  phrase  of  being  the  author,  is  used  to  signify 
this,  then  doubtless  common  sense  requires  men's  being  the  authors  of  their  own 
acts  of  Will,  in  order  to  their  being  esteemed  worthy  of  praise  or  dispraise,  on 
account  of  them.  And  common  sense  teaches,  that  they  must  be  the  authors  of 
external  actions,  in  the  former  sense,  namely,  their  being  the  causes  of  them  by 
an  act  of  Will  or  choice,  in  order  to  their  being  justly  blamed  or  praised  ;  but 
it  teaches  no  such  tiling  with  respect  to  the  acts  of  the  Will  themselves.  But 
this  may  appear  more  manifest  by  the  things  which  will  be  observed  in  the  foU 
lowing  section.  , 


SECTION    II. 


The  Falseneesand  Inconsistence  of  that  metaphysical  Notion  of  Action  and  Agencyi 
which  seems  to  be  generally  entertained  by  the  Defenders  of  the  Arminian  Doctrine 
concerning  Liberty,  moral  Agency,  &c. 

One  thing  that  is  made  very  much  a  ground  of  argument  and  supposed 
demonstration  by  Arminians,  in  defence  of  the  forementioned  principles,  concern^ 
mg  moral  agency,  virtue,  vice,  &c.,  is  their  metaphysical  notion  of  agency  and 
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•ction.    They  say,  unless  the  soul  has  a  self-determining  power,  it  has  no  power^ 
of  action  ;  if  its  volitions  be  not  caused  by  itself,  but  are  excited  and  determined 
by  some  extrinsic  cause,  they  cannot  be  the  soul's  own  acts;  and  that  the  scul 
cannot  be  active,  but  mast  be  wholly  passive,  in  those  effects  which  it  is  tlie  sub- 
ject of  necessarily,  and  hot  from  its  own  free  determination. 

Mr  Chubb  lays  tLe  foimdation  of  his  scheme  of  liberty,  and  of  his  argimienta 
to  support  it,  very  much  in  this  position,  that  man  is  an  agent,  and  capable  of 
action.  Which  doubtless  is  true ;  but  self-determination  belongs  to  his  notion  of 
action,  and  is  the  very  essence  of  it  Whence  he  infers,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
a  man  to  act  and  be  acted  upon,  in  the  same  thing,  at  the  same  time ;  and  that 
nothing,  that  is  an  action,  can  be  the  effect  of  the  action  of  another  ;  and  he 
insists,  that  a  necessary  agent,  or  an  agent  that  is  necessarily  determined  to  act, 
b  a  plain  contradiction. 

But  those  are  a  precarious  sort  of  demonstrations,  which  men  build  on  the 
meaning  that  they  arbitrarily  affix  to  a  word  ;  especially  when  that  meaning  is 
abstnvje,  inconsistent,  and  entirely  diverse  from  the  original  sense  of  the  word  in 
common  speech. 

That  the  meaning  of  the  word  action^  as  Mr.  Chubb  and  many  others  use  it, 
is  utterly  unintelligible  and  inconsistent,  is  manifest,  because  it  belongs  to  their 
notion  of  an  action,  that  it  is  something  wherein  is  no  passion  or  passiveness ; 
that  is  (according  to  their  sense  of  passiveness),  it  is  under  the  power,  influence 
or  action  of  no  cause.  And  this  implies,  that  action  Jias  no  cause,  and  is  nc 
rfect ;  for  to  be  an  effect  implies  passiveness,  or  the  being  subject  to  the  power 
and  action  of  its  cause.  And  yet  they  hold,  that  the  mind's  action  is  the  effect 
of  its  own  determination,  yea,  the  mind's  free  and  voluntary  determination ; 
which  is  the  same  with  free  choice.  So  that  action  is  the  effect  of  something 
preceding,  even  a  preceding  act  of  choice ;  and  consequently,  in  this  effect  the 
mind  is  passive,  subject  to  the  power  and  action  of  the  preceding  cause,  which 
IS  the  foregoing  choice,  and  therefore  cannot  be  active.  So  that  here  we 
have  this  contradiction,  that  action  is  always  the  effect  of  foregoing  choice ; 
and  therefore  cannot  be  action ;  because  it  is  passive  to  the  power  of  that 
preceding  causal  choice;  and  the  mind  cannot  be  active  and  passive  in 
the  same  thing,  at  the  same  time.  Again,  they  say,  necessity  is  utterly 
inconsistent  with  action,  and  a  necessary  action  is  a  contradiction ;  and  so 
their  notion  of  action'  implies  contingence,  and  excludes  all  necessity.  .  And  | 
therefore,  their  notion  of  -action  implies,  that  it  has  no  necessary  dependence  or  / 
connection  with  any  thing  foregoing ;  for  such  a  dependence  or  connection  ex-  / 
eludes  contingence,  and  implies  necessity.  And  yet  their  notion  of  action  implies 
necessity,  and  supposes  that  it  is  necessary,  and  cannot  be  contingent.  For 
they  suppose,  that  whatever  is  properly  called  action,  must  be  determined  by 
the  Will  and  free  choice ;  and  this  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  it  must  be  neces-  . 
sary,  being  dependent  upon,  and  determined  by  something  foregoing ;  namely, 
a  foregoing  act  of  choice.  Again,  it  belongs  to  their  notion  of  action,  of  that 
which  is  a  proper  and  mere  act,  that  it  b  the  beginning  of  motion,  or  of  exer- 
tion of  power ;  but  yet  it  is  implied  m  their  notion  of  action,  that  it  is  not 
the  beginning  of  motion  or  exertion  of  power,  but  is  consequent  and  dependent 
on  a  preceding  exertion  of  power,  viz.,  the  power  of  Will  and  choice ;  for  they 
say  there  is  no  proper  action  but  what  is  rfreely  chosen ;  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  determined  by  a  foregoing  act  of  free  choice.  But  if  any  of  them  shall 
see  cause  to  deny  this,  and  say  they  hold  no  such  thing  as  that  every  action  is 
eliosen  or  determined  by  a  foregoing  choice ;  but  that  the  very  first  exertion  of 
Will  only,  undetermined  by  any  preceding  act,  is  properly  called  action;  then 
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.  I  say,  such  a  man's  notion  of  action  implies  necessity ;  for  what  the  mind  is  the 
subject  of,  without  the  determination  of  its  own  previous  choice,  it  is  the  subject 
of  necessarily,  as  to  any  hand  that  free  choice  has  in  the  affair,  and  without 
any  ability  the  mind  has  to  prevent  it,  by  any  Will  or  election  of  its  own : 
because  by  the  supposition  it  precludes  all  previous  acts  of  the  Will  or  choice 
in  the  case,  which  might  prevent  it.  So  that  it  is  again,  in  this  other  w^ay, 
unplied  in  their  notion  of  act,  that  it  is  both  necessary  and  not  necessary. 
Again,  it  belongs  to  their  notion  of  an  act,  that  it  is  no  effect  of  a  predetermin- 
ing bias  or  preponderation,  but  springs  immediately  out  of  indifference ;  and  this 

•  implies,  that  it  cannot  be  from  foregoing  choice,  which  is  foregoing  preponder- 
ation :  if  it  be  not  habitual,  but  occasional,  yet  if  it  causes  the  act,  it  is  truly 
previous,  efficacious  and  determining.  And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  essential 
to  their  notion  of  an  act,  that  it  is  what  the  agent  is  the  author  of  freely  and 
voluntarily,  and  that  is,  by  previous  choice  and  design. 

'^  So  that,  according  to  their  notion  of  an  act,  considered  with  regard  to  its 

consequences,  these  following  things  are  all  essential  to  it,  viz.,  that  it  should 
^  be  necessary,  and  not  necessary ;  that  it  should  be  from  a  cause,  and  no  cayse ; 
that  it  should  be  the  fruit  of  choice  and  design,  and  not  the  fruit  of  choice  and 
design ;  that  it  should  be  the  beginning  of  motion  or  exertion,  and  yet  conse- 
quent on  previous  exertion ;  that  it  should  be  before  it  is ;  that  it  should  spring 
immediately  out  of  indifference  and  equilibrium,  and  yet  be  the  effect  of  prepon- 
deration ;  that  it  should  be  self-originated,  and  also  have  its  original  from  some- 
thing else ;  that  it  is  w^hat  the  mind  causes  itself,  of  its  own  Will,  and  can 
Eroduce  or  prevent,  ac4:ording  to  its  choice  or  pleasure,  and  yet  what  the  mind 
as  no  power  to  prevent,  it  precluding  all  previous  choice  in  the  affair. 

So  that  an  act,  according  to  their  metaphysical  notion  of  it,  is  something  of 
which  there  is  no  idea :  it  is  nothing  but  a  confusion  of  the  mind,  excited  by 
words  without  any  distinct  meaning,  and  is  an  absolute  nonentity  ;  and  that  in 
two  respects :  (1,)  there  is  nothing  m  the  world  that  ever  was,  is,  or  can  be,  to 
answer  the  things  which  must  belong  to  its  description,  according  to  what  they 
-  suppose  to  be  essential  to  it ;  and  (2,)  there  neither  is,  nor  ever  was,  nor  can 
be,  any  notion  or  idea  to  answer  the  word,  as  they  use  and  explain  it.  For  if 
we  should  suppose  any  such  notion,  it  would  many  ways  destroy  itself.  But  it 
is  impossible  any  idea  or  notion  should  subsist  in  the  mind,  whose  very  nature 
and  essence,  which  constitutes  it,  destroys  it  If  some  learned  philosopher,  who 
had  been  abroad,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  curious  pbsenvations  he  had  made 
m  his  travels,  should  say,  "  He  had  been  in  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  there  had  seen 
an  animal,  which  he  calls  bj  a  certain  name,  that  begat  and  brought  forth  itself, 
and  yet  had  a  sire  and  dam  distinct  from  itself;  that  it  had  an  appetite,  and  was 
huncjry  before  it  had  a  being ;  that  his  master,  who  led  him,  and  governed  him 
at  his  pleasure,  was  always  governed  by  him,  and  driven  by  him  where  he 

E leased  ;  that  when  he  moved,  he  always  took  a  step  before  the  first  step ;  that 
e  went  with  his  head  first,  and  yet  always  went  tail  foremost ;  and  this,  though 
he  had  neither  head  nor  tail :"  It  would  be  no  imprudence  at  all,  to  tell  such  a 
traveller,  though  a  learned  man,  that  he  himself  had  no  notion  or  idea  of  such 
an  animal,  as  he  gave  an  account  of,  and  never  had,  nor  ever  would  have. 

As  the  forementioned  notion  of  action  is  very  inconsistent,  so  it  is  wholly 
diverse  from  the  original  meaning  of  the  word.  The  more  usual  signification 
of  it,  in  rulgar  speech,  seems  to  be  some  motion,  or  exertion  of  power,  that  is 
voluntarj,  or  that  is  the  effect  of  the  Will;  and  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as 
doing  ;  and  most  commonly  it  is  used  to  signify  outward  actions.  So  thinking 
is  often  distinguished  from  acting ;  and  desiring  and  willing,  from  doing. 
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Be^des  this  more  usual  and  proper  signification  of  the  word  action,  there  are 
other  ways  in  which  the  word  is  used,  that  are  less  proper,  which  yet  have  place 
in  common  speech.  Oftentimes  it  is  used  to  signify  some  motion  or  alteration 
in  inanimate  things,  with  relation  to  some  object  and  effect  So  the  spring  of  a 
watch  is  said  to  act  upon  the  chain  and  wheels ;  the  sim-beams,  to  act  upon 
plants  and  trees;  and  the  fire,  to  act  upon  wood.  Sometimes  the  word  is  used 
to  signify  motions,  alterations,  and  exertions  of  power,  which  are  seen  in  corpo- 
real things,  considered  absolutely ;  especially  when  these  motions  seem  to  arise 
from  some  internal  cause  which  is  hidden ;  so  that  they  have  a  greater  resem- 
blance of  those  motions  of  oiu:  bodies,  which  are  the  effects  of  internal  volition, 
or  invisible  exertions  of  Will.  So  the  fermentation  of  Uquor,  the  operations  of 
the  loadstone,  and  of  electrical  bodies,  are  called  the  actum  of  these  things.  And 
sometimes  the  word  action  is  used  to  signify  the  exercise  of  thought,  or  of  Will 
and  inclination  :  so  meditating,  loving,  hating,  inclining,  disincUning,  choosing 
and  refusing,  may  be  sometimes  called  acting;  though  more  rarely  (unless  il 
be  by  philosophers  and  metaphysicians)  than  in  any  of  the  other  senses. 

.  But  the  word  is  never  used  in  vulgar  speech  in  that  sense  which  Arminian 
divires  use  it  in,  namely,  for  the  self-determinate  exercise  of  the  Will,  or  an 
exertion  of  the  soul  that  arises  without  any  necessary  connection,  with  any  thing 
foregoinff.  If  a  man  does  something  voluntarily,  or  as  the  effect  of  his  choice, 
then  in  the  most  proper  sense,  and  as  the  word  is  most  originally  and  commonly 
used,  he  is  said  to  act:  but  whether  that  choice  or  volition  be  self-determined, 
or  no,  whether  it  be  connected  with  foregoing  habitual  bias,  whether  it  be  the 
certain  effect  of  the  strongest  motive,  or  some  extrinsic  cause,  never  comes  into 
consideration  in  the  meanmg  of  the  word. 

And  if  the  word  Action  is  arbitrarily  used  by  some  men  otherwise,  to  suit 
some  scheme  of  metaphysics  or  morality,  no  argument  can  reasonably  be  found- 
ed on  such  a  use  of  this  term,  to  prove  any  thing  but  their  own  pleasure.  For 
divines  and  philosophers  strenuously  to  urge  such  arguments,  as  though  they 
'were  sufficient  to  support  and  demonstrate  a  whole  scheme  of  moral  philosophy 
and  divinity,  is  certainly  to  erect  a  mighty  edifice  on  the  sand,  or  rather  on  a 
shadow.  And  though  it  may  now  perhaps,  through  custom,  have  become 
natural  for  them  to  use  the  word  in  this  sense  (if  that  may  be  called  a  sense  or 
meaning,  which  is  inconsistent  with  itself),  yet  this  does  not  prove,  that  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  natural  notions  men  have  of  things,  or  that  there  can  be  any 
thing  in  the  creation  that  shduld  answer  such  a  meaning.  And  though  they 
appeal  to  experience,  yet  the  truth  is,  that  men  are  so  far  from  experiencing 
any  siioh  thing,  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  have  any  conception  of  it 

If  It  should  be  objected,  that  action  and  passion  are  doubtless  words  of  a 
contrary  signification ;  but  to  suppose  that  the  agent,  in  its  action,  is  under  the 
power  and  influence  of  something  extrinsic,  is  to  confound  action  and  passion, 
and  makf^  them  the  same  thing : 

I  answer,  that  action  and  passion  are  doubtless,  as  they  are  sometimes  used, 
words  of  opposite  signification ;  but  not  as  signifying  opposite  existences,  but 
only  opposite  relations.  The  words  cause  and  effect,  are  terms  of  opposite  sig- 
nification ;  but,  nevertheless,  if  I  assert,  that  the  same  thing  may,  at  the  same 
time,  in  different  respects  and  relations,  be  both  cause  and  effect,  this  will  not 
prove  that  I  confound  the  terms.  The  soul  may  be  both  active  and  passive  in 
the  same  thing  in  different  respects ;  active  with  relation  to  one  thing,  and 
passive  with  relation  to  another.  The  word  passion,  when  set  in  opposition  to 
adion,  or  rather  activeness,  is  merely  a  relative  term  ;  it  signifies  no  effect  or 
cause,  nor  any  proper  existence ;  but  is  the  same  with  passiveness,  or  a  being 
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passive,  or  a  being  acted  upon  by  some  thing.  Which  is  a  mere  relation  of  a 
•thing  to  some  power  or  force  exerted  by  some  cause,  producing  some  effect  in 
it,  or  upon  it  And  adionj  when  set  properly  in  opposition  to  jtassion  or  pas* 
^ivenessy  is  no  real  existence;  it  is  not  the  same  with  an  actimi,  but  is  a  mere 
relation :  it  is  the  adiveness  of  something  on  another  thing,  being  the  opposite 
relation  to  the  other,  viz.,  a  relation  of  pov  er,  or  force,  exerted  by  some  cause 
towards  another  thing,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  effect  of  that  power.  Indeed, 
the  word  aclion^  is  frequently  used  to  signify  something  not  merely  rdativBy  but 
more  absolute^  and  a  real  existence ;  as  when  we  say  an  action  ;  when  the  word 
is  not  used  transitively,  but  absolutely,  for  some  motion  or  exercise  of  body  or 
mind,  without  any  relation  to  any  object  or  effect :  and  as  used  thus,  it  is  not 
properly  the  opposite  of  passion  ;  which  ordinarily  signifies  nothing  absolute,  but 
merely  the  relation  of  being  acted  upon.  And  therefore,  if  the  word  action  be 
used  in  the  like  relative  sense,  then  action  and  passion  are  only  two  contrary 
relations.  And  it  is  no  absurdity  to  suppose,  that  contrary  relations  may  belong 
to  the  same  thing,  at  the  same  time,  with  respect  to  different  things.  So  to 
suppase,  that  there  are  acts  of  the  soul  by  which  a  man  voluntarily  mo\es,  and 
acts  upon  objects,  and  produces  effects,  which  yet  themselves  are  effects  of 
somethmg;  else,  and  wherein  the  soul  itself  is  the  object  of  something  acting 
upon,  and  influencing  that,  does  not  confound  action  and  passion.  The  words 
may  nevertheless  be  properly  of  opposite  signification :  there  may  be  as  tnie 
and  real  a  difference  between  acting  and  being  caused  to  act^  though  we  should 
suppose  the  soul  to  be  both  in  the  same  volition,  as  there  is  between  living  and 
being  quickened  or  made  to  live.  It  is  no  more  a  contradiction  to  suppose  that 
action  may  be  the  effect  of  some  other  cause,  besides  the  agent,  or  being  that 
acts,  than  to  suppose,  that  life  may  be  the  effect  of  some  other  cause,  besides 
the  being  that  lives,  in  whom  life  is  caused  to  be. 

The  thing  which  has  led  men  into  this  inconsistent  notion  of  action,  when 
applied  to  vohtion,  as  though  it  were  essential  to  this  internal  action,  that  the 
agent  should  be  self-determmed  in  it,  and  that  the  Will  should  be  the  cause  of 
it,  was  probably  this;  that  according  to  the  sense  of  mankind,  and  the  common 
use  of  language,  it  is  so  with  respect  to  men's  external  actions ;  which  are 
originally,  and  according  to  the  vulgar  use  and  most  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
called  actions.  Men  in  these  are  self-directed,  self-determined,  and  their  Wills 
are  the  cause  of  the  motions  of  their  bodies,  and  the  external  things  that  are 
done ;  so  that  unless  men  do  them  voluntarily,  and  of  choice,  and  the  action  be 
determined  by  their  antecedent  volition,  it  is  no  action  or  doing  of  theirs. 
Hence  some  metaphysicians  have  been  led  unwarily,  but  absurdly,  to  suppose Ihe 
same  concerning  volition  itself,  that  that  also  must  be  determined  by  the  Will ; 
which  is  to  be  determined  by  antecedent  vohtion,  as  the  motion  of  the  body  is ; 
not  considering  the  contradiction  it  implies. 

But  it  is  very  evident,  that  in  the  metaphysical  distinction  between  action 
iind  passion  (though  long  since  become  common  and  the  general  vogue),  due 
care  has  not  been  taken  to  conform  language  to  the  nature  of  things,  or  to 
any  distinct,  clear  ideas.  As  it  is  in  innumerable  other  philosophical,  meta- 
physical terms,  used  in  these  disputes ;  which  has  occasioned  inexpressible  difR- 
culty,  contention,  error  and  confusion. 

And  thus  probably  it  came  to  be  thought,  that  necessity  was  inconsistent 
with  action,  as  these  terms  are  applied  to  volition.  First,  these  terms  action 
and  necessity,  are  changed  from  their  original  meaning,  as  signifying  external, 
voluntary  action  and  constraint  (in  which  meaning  they  are  evidently  incon- 
nstent)i  to  signify  quite  other  things^  viz.,  vohtion  itself,  and  certainty  of  exi^t* 
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ence.  And  when  the  change  of  signification  is  made,  care  is  not  taken  to 
make  proper  allowances  and  abatements  for  the  difference  of  sense ;  but  still 
the  same  things  are  raiwarily  attributed  to  action  and  necessity,  in  the  new 
meamng  of  the  words,  which  plainly  belonged  to  them  in  their  first  sense ;  and 
on  this  ground,  maxims  are  established  wimout  any  real  foundation,  as  though 
they  were  the  most  certain  truths,  and  the  most  evident  dictates  of  reason. 

But  however  strenuously  it  is  maintained,  that  what  is  necessary  cannot  be 
properly  called  action,  and  that  a  necessary  action  is  a  contradiction,  yet  it  is 
probable  there  a<t  few  Jirminian  divines,  who,  if  thoroughly  tried,  would  stand 
to  these  principles.  They  will  allow  that  God  is,  in  the  highest  sense,  an 
active  being,  and  the  highest  fountain  of  life  and  action ;  and  they  would  not 
probably  deny,  that  those,  that  are  called  God's  acts  of  righteousness,  holiness 
and  faithfulness,  are  truly  and  properly  God's  actSy  and  God  is  really  a  holy 
agent  m  them ;  and  yet,  I  trust,  they  will  not  deny,  that  God  necessarily  acts 
justly  and  faithfully,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  Him  to  act  unrighteously  and 
anholily. 


SECTION  III. 


The  Reasons  why  some  think  it  contrary  to  Common  Sense,  to  suppose  those  Thmgs 
which  are  necessary,  to  be  worthy  of  either  Praise  or  Blame. 

It  is  abundantly  affirmed  and  urged  by  Armmiaii  wiitei-s,  that  it  is  contrary 
to  common  sense,  and  the  natural  notions  and  apprehensions  of  mankind,  to 
juppose  otherwise  than  that  necessity  (making  no  distinction  between  natiu-al 
and  moral  necessity)  is  inconsistent  with  virtue  and  vice,  praise  and  blame, 
reward  and  punishment  And  their  arguments  from  hence  have  been  greatly 
triumphed  in ;  and  have  been  not  a  little  perplexing  to  many,  who  have  been 
firiendly  to  the  truth,  as  clearly  revealed  in  the  holy  Scriptures  ;  it  has  seemed 
to  them  indeed  difficult,  to  reconcile  Calvinistic  doctrines  with  the  notions  men 
(X)mmonly  have  of  justice  and  equity.  And  the  true  reasons  of  it  seem  to  be 
these  that  follow. 

I.  It  is  indeed  a  very  plain  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  natural  necessity 
18  wholly  inconsistent  with  just  praise  or  blame.  If  men  do  things  which  in 
themselves  are  very  good,  fit  to  be  brought  to  pass,  and  very  happy  effects, 
properly  against  their  Wills,  and  cannot  help  it ;  or  do  them  from  a  necessity 
that  is  without  their  Wills,  or  with  which  their  Wills  have  no  concern  or  con- 
nection ;  then  it  is  a  plain  dictate  of  conunon  sense,  that  it  is  none  of  their 
virtue,  nor  any  moral  good  in  them ;  and  that  they  are  not  worthy  to  be  re- 
warded or  praised,  esteemed  or  loved  on  that  account.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  if,  from  like  necessity,  they  do  those  things  which  in  themselves  are  very 
unhappy  and  pernicious,  ^d  do  them  because  they  cannot  help  it ;  the  neces- 
sity is  such,  that  it  is  all  one  whether  they  will  them  or  no ;  and  the  rcison 
why  they  are  done,  is  from  necessity  only,  and  not  from  their  Wills ;  it  is  a 
very  plain  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  thejr  are  not  at  all  to  blame ;  there  is 
no  vice,  fault,  or  moral  evil  at  all  in  the  effect  done;  nor  are  they,  who  are 
thus  necessitated,  in  any  wise  worthy  to  be  punished,  hated,  or  in  the  least  dis- 
respected, on  that  account. 

In  like  manner,  if  things,  in  themselves  good  and  desirable,  are  absolutely 
impossible,  with  a  natural  impossibility,  the  universal  reason  of  mankind  teaches, 
that  this  wholly  and  perfectly  excuses  per^ns  in  their  not  doing  them. 
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And  it  is  also  a  plain  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  if  the  doing  things,  in 
themselves  good,  or  avoiding  things,  in  themselves  evil,  is  not  absolutely  mi- 
possible,  with  such  a  natural  impossibility,  but  very  diflScult,  with  a  natural 
diiBculty^ ;  that  is,  a  difficulty  prior  to,  and  not  at  all  consisting  in  Will  and 
inclination  itself,  and  which  would  remain  the  same,  let  the  inclination  be  what 
it  will ;  then  a  person's  neglect  or  omission  is  excused  in  some  measure,  though 
dot  wholly ;  his  sin  is  less  aggravated,  than  if  the  thing  to  be  uoue  were  easy. 
A.nd  if,  instead  of  difficulty  and  hinderance,  there  be  a  contrary  natural  propen- 
sity m  the  state  of  things,  to  the  thing  to  be  done,  or  the  effect  to  be  brought  to 
pass,  abstracted  from  any  consideration  of  the  inchnation  of  the  heart ;  though 
the  propensity  be  not  so  great  as  to  amount  to  a  natural  necessity ;  yet  being 
some  approach  to  it,  so  that  the  doing  the  good  thing  be  very  much  from  this 
natural  tendency  in  the  state  of  things,  and  but  little  from  a  good  inclination ; 
then  it  is  a  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  there  is  so  much  the  less  virtue  in 
what  is  done ;  and  so  it  is  less  praiseworthjr  and  rewardable.  The  reason  is 
easy,  viz.,  because  such  a  natural  propensity  or  tendency  Ls  an  approach  to 
natural  necessity ;  and  the  greater  the  propensity,  still  so  much  the  nearer  is 
the  approach  to  necessity.  And,  therefore,  as  natural  necessit)'  takes  away 
or  shuts  out  all  virtue,  so  this  propensity  approaches  to  an  abolition  of  virtue ; 
that  is,  it  diminishes  it  And,  on  the  other  hand,  natural  difficulty,  in  the  state 
of  things,  is  an  approach  to  natural  impossibility.  And  as  the  latter,  when  it 
is  complete  and  absolute,  wholly  takes  away  blame ;  so  such  difficulty  takes 
away  some  blame,  or  diminishes  blame ;  and  makes  the  thing  done  to  be  less 
worthy  of  punishment 

II.  Men,  in  their  first  use  of  such  phrases  as  these,  must,  canH,  canH  hay 

^  %t,  canH  avoid  it,  necessary,  ^unable,  impossible,  unavoidable,  irresistible,  &c,,  usir 
them  to  signify  a  necessity  of  constraint  or  restraint,  a  natural  necessity  or  im- 
possibility ;  or  some  necessity  that  the  Will  has  nothing  to  do  in  ;  which  may . 
be  whether  men  will  or  no ;  and  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  just  the  same, 
let  men's  inclinations  and  desires  be  what  th(^  will.     Such  terms  in  their  origi- 

v^nal  use,  I  suppose,  among  all  nations,  are  relative ;  carrying  in  their  significa- 
tion (as  was  before  observed)  a  reference  or  respect  to  some  contrary  Will,  de- 
sire or  endeavor,  which,  it  is  supposed,  is,  or  may  be,  in  the  case.     AH  men 

I  find,  and  begin  to  find  in  early  childhood,  that  there  are  innumerable  things 

I  that  cannot  be  done,  which  they  desire  to  do ;  and  innumerable  things  which 
they  are  averse  to,  that  must  be,  they  cannot  avoid  them,  they  will  be,  whether 
they  choose  them  or  no.  It  is  to  express  this  necessity,  which  men  so  soon 
and  so  often  find,  and  which  so  greatly  and  so  early  affects  them  in  innumera- 
ble cases,  that  such  terms  and  phrases  are  first  formed ;  and  it  is  to  signify  such 
a  necessity,  that  they  are  first  used,  and  that  they  are  most  constantfy  used,  i  i 
the  common  affairs  of  life ;  and  not  to  signify  any  such  metaphysical,  specuh  -  , 
tive  and  abstract  notion,  as  that  connection  in  the  nature  or  course  of  thing  ^ 
which  is  between  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition,  and  which  is  tl  e 
^  foundation  of  the  certain  truth  of  that  proposition,  to  signify  which,  they,  wlo 
employ  themselves  in  philosophical  inquiries  into  the  first  origin  and  metaphjVi- 
cal  relations  and  dependencies  of  things,  have  borrowed  these  terms,  for  want 
of  others.  But  we  grow  up  from  our  cradles  in  a  use  of  such  terms  and  phrases 
entirely  different  from  this,  and  carrying  a  sense  exceeding  diverse  from  that, 

/  in  which  they  are  commonly  used  in  the  controversy  between  Arminians  and 
Calvinists.  And  it  being,  as  was  said  before,  a  dictate  of  the  universal  sense 
of  mankind,  evident  to  us  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  think,  that  the  necessity  sig- 
nified by  these  terms,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  first  learn  them^  does  excuse 
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persons  and  free  them  from  all  fault  or  blame ;  hence  our  idea  of  excusableness 
or  faultiness  is  tied  to  these  terms  and  phrases  by  a  strong  habit,  which  is  be^un 
m  childhood,  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  speak,  and  grows  up  with  us,  and  is 
strengthened  by  constant  use  and  custom,  the  connection  growing  stronger  and 
stronger. 

The  habitual  connection,  which  is  in  men's  minds  between  blamelessness  and 
those  forementioned  terms,  mtisty  cannot^  unable^  necessary y  impossible^  unavoid- 
abUy  Sfc.y  becomes  very  strong ;  because,  as  soon  as  ever  men  beein  to  use 
reason  and  speech,  they  have  occasion  to  excuse  themselves,  from  the  natural 
necessity  signified  by  these  terms,  in  numerous  instances — IcanH  dotty — 1  could 
not  help  it, — And  all  mankind  have  constant  and  daily  occasion  to  use  such 
phrases  in  this  sense,  to  excuse  themselves  and  others,  in  almost  all  the  concerns 
of  life,  with  respect  to  disappointments,  and  things  that  happen,  which  concern 
and  affect  ourselves  and  others,  that  are  hurtful,  or  disagreeable  to  us  or  them,  or 
things  desirable,  that  we  or  others  fail  of. 

That  a  being  accustomed  to  a  union  of  different  ideas,  from  early  childhood, 
makes  the  habitual  connection  exceeding  strong,  as  though  such  connection  were 
owing  to  nature,  is  manifest  in  innumerable  instances.  It  is  altogether  by  such 
an  habitual  connection  of  ideas,  that  men  judge  of  the  bigness  or  distance  of  the 
objects  of  sight,  from  their  appearance.  Thus  it  is  owinff  to  such  a  connection 
early  established,  and  growing  up  with  a  person,  that  he  judges  a  mountain,  which 
he  sees  at  ten  miles  distance,  to  be  bigger  than  his  nose,  or  further  off  than  the 
end  o(  it  Having  been  used  so  long  to  join  a  considerable  distance  and  magni- 
tude with  such  an  appearance,  men  imagine  it  is  by  a  dictate  of  natural  sense  : 
whereas,  it  would  be  quite  otherwise  with  one  that  had  his  eyes  newly  opened, 
who  had  been  born  blind  ;  he  would  have  the  same  visible  appearance,  but 
natural  sense  would  dictate  no  such  thing,  concerning  the  magnitude  or  distance 
of  what  appeared. 

III.  When  men,  after  they  have  been  so  habituated  to  connect  ideas  of  inno- 
eency  or  blamelessness  with  such  terms,  {hat  the  union  seems  to  be  the  effect  oi 
mere  nature,  come  to  hear  the  same  terms  used,  and  learn  to  use  them  themselves 
in  the  forementioned  new  and  metaphysical  sense,  to  signify  quite  another  sort 
of  necessity,  which  has  no  such  kind  of  relation  to  a  contrary  supposable  Will 
and  endeavor ;  the  notion  of  plain  and  manifest  blamelessness,  by  this  means, 
is,  by  a  strong  prejudice,  insensibly  and  unwarily  transferred  to  a  case  to  which 
it  by  no  means  belongs  ;  the  change  of  the  use  of  the  terms,  to  a  signification 
which  is  very  diverse,  not  being  taken  notice  of,  or  adverted  to.  And  there  are 
several  reasons,  why  it  is  not 

L  The  terms,  as  used  by  philosophers,  are  not  very  distinct  and  clear  in 
their  meanbg  ;  few  use  them  in  a  fixed,  determined  sense.  On  the  contrary, 
their  meaning  is  very  vague  and  confused.  Which  is  what  commonly  happens 
'  to  the  words  used  to  signify  things  intellectual  and  moral,  and  to  express  what 
Mr.  Locke  calls  mixed  modes,  u  men  had  a  clear  and  distinct  understanding  of 
what  is  intended  by  these  metaphysical  terms,  they  would  be  able  more  easilj 
to  compare  them  with  their  original  and  common  sense;  and  so  would  not  be  so 
easily  led  into  delusion  by  words  of  this  sort 

2,  The  change  of  the  signification  of  the  terms  is  the  more  insensible,  be- 
cause the  things  signified,  though  indeed  *«ry  different,  yet  do  in  some  generals 
i^ec  In  necessity,  that  which  is  vulgarly  so  called,  there  is  a  strong  connec- 
tion between  the  thing  said  to  be  necessary,  and  something  antecedent  to  it,  in 
the  order  of  nature ;  so  there  is  also  in  philosophical  necessity.  And  thou<'h  in 
Mb  kinds  of  necessity,  th^  connection  cannot  be  called  by  that  name,  with  re- 
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lation  to  an  oppoate  Will  or  endeavor,  to  which  it  is  superior  ;  which  is  the 
case  in  vulgar  necessity  ;  yet  in  both,  the  connection  is  prior  to  Will  and  en- 
deavor, and  so,  in  some  respect,  superior.  In  both  kinds  of  necessity,  there  is  a 
foundation  for  some  certainty  of  the  proposition,  that  affirms  the  event.  The 
terms  used  being  the  same,  and  the  thmgs  si^ified  agreeing  in  these  and  some 
other  general  circumstances,  and  the  expressions,  as  used  by  philosophers  beings 
not  well  defined,  and  so  of  obscure  and  loose  signification  ;  hence  persons  are  not 
aware  of  the  great  difTerence  ;  and  the  notioni^  of  innocence  or  faultiness,  which 
were  so  strongly  associated  with  them,  and  were  strictly  united  in  their  minds, 
ever  since  they  can  remember,  remain  united  with  them  still,  as  if  the  union  were 
altogether  natural  and  necessary ;  and  they  that  go  about  to  make  a  separation, 
seem  to  them  to  do  great  violence  even  to  nature  itself. 

IV.  Another  reason  why  it  appears  difficult  to  reconcile  it  with  reason,  that 
men  should  be  blamed  for  that  which  is  necessary  with  a  moral  necessity  (which, 
as  was  observed  before,  is  a  species  of  philosophical  necessity),  is,  that  for  want 
ot  due  consideration,  men  inwardly  entertain  that  apprehension,  that  this  neces- 
sity may  be  against  men's  Wills  and  sincere  endeavors.  They  go  away  with 
that  notion,  that  men  may  truly  will,  and  wish,  and  strive,  that  it  may  be  other- 
wise, but  that  invincible  necessity  stands  in  the  way.  And  many  think  tlius 
concerning  themselves  :  some,  that  are  wicked  men,  think  they  wish  that  they 
were  good,  that  they  loved  God  and  holiness  ;  but  yet  do  not  find  tha*^  theur 
wishes  produce  the  effect — ^The  reasons  why  men  think  thus,  are  as  follows  . 
(  L)  They  find  what  may  be  called  an  indirect  willingness  to  have  abetter  Will, 
in  the  manner  before  observed.  For  it  is  impossible,  and  a  contradiction  to  sup- 
pose the  Will  to  be  directly  and  properly  against  itself.  And  they  do  not 
consider,  that  this  indirect  willingness  is  entirely  a  different  thing  from  properly 
willing  the  thing  that  is  the  duty  and  virtue  required  ;  and  that  there  is  no  virtue 
in  that  sort  of  willingness  which  they  have.  They  do  not  consider,  that  the 
volitions,  which  a  wicked  man  may  have  that  he  loved  God,  are  no  acts  of  the 
Will  at  all  against  the  moral  evil  of  not  loving  God ;  but  only  some  disagreeable 
consequences.  But  the  making  the  requisite  distinction  requires  more  care  of 
reflection  and  thought,  than  most  men  are  used  to.  And  men,  through  a  preju- 
dice in  their  own  tavor,  are  disposed  to  think  well  of  their  own  desires  and 
dispositions,  and  to  account  them  good  and  virtuous,  though  their  respect  to 
virtue  be  only  indirect  and  remote,  and  it  is  nothing  at  all  that  is  virtuous  that 
truly  excites  or  terminates  their  inclinations.  (2.)  Another  thing,  that  insensi- 
bly leads  and  beguiles  men  into  a  supposition  that  this  moral  necessity  or 
impossibility  is,  or  may  be  against  men's  Wills  and  true  -endeavors,  is  the  deri- 
vation and  formation  of  the  terms  themselves,  that  are  often  used  to  express  it, 
which  is  such  as  seems  directly  to  point  to,  and  holds  this  forth.  Such  words, 
for  instance,  as  unable,  unavoidabley  unpossible,  irresistible  ;  which  cairy  a  plain 
reference  to  a  supposable  power  exerted,  endeavors  used,  resistance  made,  in 
opposition  to  the  necessity  ;  and  the  persons  that  hear  them,  not  considering  nor 
suspecting  but  that  they  are  used  in  their  proper  sense  ;  that  sense  being  there- 
fore understood,  there  does  naturally,  and  as  it  were  necessarily,  arise  in  their 
minds  a  supposition,  that  it  may  be  so  indeed,  that  true  desires  and  endeavors 
may  take  place,  but  that  invincible  necessity  stands  in  the  way,  and  rendera  tliem 
vain  and  to  no  effect. 

V.  Anothe'  thing,  which  makes  persons  more  ready  to  suppose  it  to  be  con- 
trary to  reason,  that  men  should  be  exposed  to  the  punishments  threatened  to 
trin,  for  doing  those  things  which  are  morally  necessary,  or  not  doing  those  things 

Uy  impassible,  Is,  that  imagination  strengthens  the  argument,  and  adds 
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greatly  to  the  power  and  influence  of  the  seeming  reasons  against  it,  from  the 
greatness  of  that  punishment  To  allow  that  they  may  be  justly  exposed  to  a 
small  punishment,  would  not  be  so  difficult  Whereas,  if  there  were  any  good 
reason  in  the  case,  if  it  were  truly  a  dictate  of  reason,  that  such  necessity  was 
inconsistent  with  faultiness,  or  just  punishment,  the  demonstration  would  be 
equally  certain  with  respect  to  a  small  punishment,  or  any  punishment  at  all,  as 
a  very  great  one  ;  but  it  is  not  equally  easy  to  the  imagination.  They  that 
irgue  against  the  justice  of  damning  men  for  those  thin^  that  are  thus  neces- 
sary, seem  to  make  their  argument  the  stronger,  by  settmg  forth  the  greatness 
of  the  punishment  in  strong  expressions ; — that  a  man  should  be  cast  into  eter^ 
not  humingSy  that  he  should  he  made  to  fry  in  hell  to  all  eternity  for  those  things 
which  he  had  no  power  to  avoidyand  was  under  a  fatal ^  unfrustrable^  invincibU 
necessity  of  doing. 


SECTION    IV. 


ft  is  agreeable  to  Common  Sense,  and  the  Natural  Notions  of  Mankmd,  to  suppose 
moral  Necessity  to  be  coosistent  with  Praise  and  Blame,  Reward  and  Punishment 

Whether  the  reasons  that  have  been  riven,  why  it  appears  difficult  to  some 
persons,  to  reconcile  with  common  sense  the  praising  or  blaming,  rewarding  or 
punishing,  those  things  which  are  morally  necessary,  are  thought  satisfactory  or 
not ;  yet  it  most  evidently  appears,  by  the  following  things,  that  if  this  matter 
be  rightly  understood,  setting  aside  all  delusion  arising  from  the  impropriety 
and  ambiguity  of  terms,  this  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  natural  apprchen- 
aons  of  mank'md,  and  that  sense  of  things  which  is  found  eveiywhere  in  the 
common  people  ;  who  are  furthest  from  having  their  thoughts  perverted  from 
their  natural  channel,  by  metaphysical  and  philosophical  subtilties  ;  but,  on  the 
contranr,  altogether  agreeable  to,  and  the  very  voice  and  dictate  of,  this  natural 
and  vulgar  sense. 

L  This  will  appear,  if  we  consider  what  the  vuleai  notion  of  blame- 
worthiness is.  The  idea  which  the  common  people,  througli  all  ages  and  nations, 
have  of  faultiness,  I  suppose  to  be  plainly  this ;  a  person's  being  or  doing  wrong, 
\rith  his  own  will  and  pleasure  ;  containing  these  two  things  :  1.  His  doing 
wrong  when  he  does  as  he  pleases  2.  His  pleasure  being  wrong.  Or,  in 
other  words,  perhaps  more  intelligibly  expressing  their  notion ;  a  person's  having 
bis  heart  wrong,  and  doing  wrong  from  his  heart  And  this  is  the  sum  total  of 
the  matter. 

The  common  people  do  not  ascend  up  in  their  reflections  and  abstractioris  to 
the  metaphysical  sources,  relations  and  dependencies  of  things,  in  order  to  form 
their  notion  of  faultiness  or  blameworthiness.  They. do  not  wait  till  they  have 
decided  by  their  refinings,  what  first  determines  the  Will ;  whether  it  be  deter- 
mined by  something  extrinsic,  or  intrinsic ;  whether  volition  determines  volition, 
or  whether  the  understanding  determines  the  Will ;  whether  there  be  any  such 
thing  as  metaphysicians  mean  by  contingence  (if  they  have  any  meaning); 
whether  there  be  a  sort  of  a  strange,  unaccountable  sovereignty  in  the  Will,  m 
Ae  exercise  of  which,  by  its  own  sovereign  acts,  it  brings  to  pass  all  its  own 
■o^ereign  acts.  They  do  not  take  any  part  of  their  notion  of  fault  or  blame 
from  the  resolution  of  any  such  questions.    If  this  were  he  case,  there  are  mul- 
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titudes,  yea, the  far  greater  part  of  mankind,  nine  hundred  and  niaety-nine  out 
of  a  thousand,  woukl  live  •and  die,  without  having  any  such  notion,  as  that  of 
fault,  ever  entering  into  their  heads,  or  without  so  much  as  once  having  any 
conception  that  any  Itody  was  to  be  either  blamed  or  commended  for  any  thing. 
To  be  sure,  it  would  be  a  long  time  before  men  came  to  have  such  notions. 
Whereas  it  is  manifest,  they  are  some  of  the  first  notions  that  appear  in  chil- 
dren ;  who  discover,  as  soon  as  they  can  think,  or  speak,  or  act  at  all  as  rational 
creatures,  a  sense  of  desert.  And,  certainly,  in  forming  their  notion  of  it,  they 
make  no  use  of  metaphysics.  All  the  ground  they  go  upon,  consists  in  these  two 
things  ;  experience,  and  a  natural  sensation  of  a  certain  fitness  or  agreeableness, 
which  there  is  in  uniting  such  moral  evil  as  is  above  described,  viz.,  a  being  or 
doing  WTong  with  the  Will,  and  resentment  in  others,  and  pain  inflicted  on  the 
person  in  wliom  this  moral  evil  is.  Which  natural  sense  is  what  we  call  by 
the  name  of  conscience. 

It  is  true,  the  common  people  and  children,  m  their  notion  of  a  faulty  act  oi 
deed,  of  any  person,  do  suppose  that  it  is  the  person's  own  act  and  deed.  But 
this  is  all  that  belongs  to  what  they  understand  by  a  thing's  being  a  person's 
own  deed  or  action ;  even  that  it  is  something  done  by  him  of  choice.  That 
some  exercise  or  motion  should  begin  of  itself,  does  not  belong  to  their  notion 
of  an  action,  or  doing.  If  so,  it  would  belong  to  their  notion  of  it,  that  it  is 
something,  which  is  the  cause  of  its  own  be^nning ;  and  that  is  as  much  as  to 
say,  that  it  is  before  it  begins  to  be.  Nor  is  their  notion  of  an  action  some 
motion  or  exercise,  that  begins  accidentally,  vrithout  any  cause  or  reason ;  foi 
that  is  contrary  to  one  of  the  prime  dictates  of  common  sense,  namely,  that  eveiy 
thing  that  begins  to  be,  has  some  cause  or  reason  why  it  is. 

The  common  people,  in  their  notion  of  a  faulty  or  praiseworthy  deed  or  worl 
done  by  any  one,  do  suppose,  that  the  man  does  it  m  the  exercise  of  liberty. 
But  then  their  notion  of  liberty  is  only  a  person's  having  opportunity  of  doing 
as  he  pleases.  They  have  no  notion  of  hberty  consisting  in  the  Will's  first 
acting,  and  so  causing  its  own  acts ;  and  determining,  and  so  causing  its  own 
determinations ;  or  choosing,  and  so  causing  its  own  choice.  Such  a  notion  ol 
liberty  is  what  none  have,  but  those  that  have  darkened  tlleir  own  minds  with 
confused,  metaphysical  speculation,  and  abstruse  and  ambiguous  terms.  If  a 
man  is  not  restrained  from  acting  as  his  Will  determines,  or  constrained  to  act 
otherwise ;  then  he  has  liberty,  according  to  common  notions  of  liberty,  without 
i^ing  into  the  idea  that  grand  contradiction  of  all,  the  determinations  of  t. 
man's  free  Will  being  the  effects  of  the  determinations  of  his  free  Will.  Noi 
have  men  commonly  any  notion  of  freedom  consisting  in  indifference.  For  if 
so,  then  it  would  be  agreeable  to  their  notion,  that  the  greater  indifference  men 
act  with,  the  more  freedom  they  act  with ;  whereas,  the  reverse  is  true.  He 
that  in  acting,  proceeds  with  the  fullest  inclination,  does  what  he  does  with  the 
greatest  freedom,  according  to  common  sense.  And  so  far  is  it  from  being 
agreeable  to  common  sense,  that  such  liberty  as  consists  in  indifierehce  is  requi- 
site to  praise  or  blame,  that  on  the  contrary,  the  dictate  of  every  man's  natural 
sense  through  the  world  is,  that  the  further  he  is  from  being  indifferent  in  his 
acting  good  or  evil,  and  the  more  he  does  either  with  or  without  full  and  strong 
inclination,  the  more  is  he  to  be  esteemed  or  abhorred,  commended  or  con- 
demned. 

H.  If  it  were  inconsistent  with  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  that  met 
should  be  either  to  be  blamed  or  commended  in  any  volitions,  they  have,  or  fail 
•of,  in  case  of  moral  necessity  or  impossibility ;  then  it  would  surely  also  be 
agreeable  to  the  same  sense  and  reason  of  mankind,  that  the  nearer  the  caae 
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approaches  to  such  a  mora]  necessity  or  impossibility,  either  through  a  strong 
antecedent  moral  propensity,  on  the  one  hand,*  or  a  great  antecedent  opposition 
and  difficulty  on  the  other,  the  nearer  does  it  approach  to  a  beine  neither  blama- 
hie  nor  commendable ;  so  that  acts  exerted  with  such  preceding  propensity, 
would  be  worthy  of  proportionably  less  praise ;  and  when  omitted,  the  act 
being  attended  with  such  difficulty,  the  omission  would  be  worthy  of  the  less 
blame.  It  is  so,  as  was  observed  before,  with  natural  necessity  and  impossi- 
bihty,  propensity  and  difficulty ;  as  it  is  a  plain  dictate  of  the  sense  of  all  man- 
kind, that  natural  necessity  and  impossibiUty  take  away  all  blame  and  praise ; 
and  therefore,  that  the  nearer  the  approach  is  to  these,  through  previous  pro- 
pensity or  difficulty,  so  praise  and  blame  are  proportionably  dimmi^ed.  And  if 
!t  were  as  much  a  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  moral  necessity  of  domg,  oi 
impossibiUty  of  avoiding,  takes  away  all  praise  and  blame,  as  that  natural 
necessity  or  impossibility  does  this ;  then,  by  a  perfect  parity  of  reason,  it  would 
be  as  much  the  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  an  approach  to  moral  necessity 
of  doing,  or  impossibility  of  avoiding,  diminishes  praise  and  blame,  as  that  an 
approach  to  natural  necessity  and  impossibility  does  so.  It  is  equally  the  voice 
of  common  sense,  that  persons  are  excusable  in  part,  in  neglecting  things  diffi* 
cult  against  their  Wills,  as  that  they  are  excusable  wholly  m  neglecting  things 
impossible  against  their  Wills.  And  if  it  made  no  difference  whether  the  impos- 
sibility were  natural  and  against  the  Will,  or  moral,  lying  in  the  Will,  with 
regard  to  excusableness ;  so  neither  would  it  make  any  difference,  whether 
the  difficulty,  or  approach  to  necessity  be  natural  against  the  Will,  or  moral, 
lying  in  the  propensity  of  the  Will 

But  it  is  apparent,  that  the  reverse  of  these  things  is  true.  If  there  be  an 
approach  to  a  moral  necessity  in  a  man^s  exertion  of  good  acts  of  Will,  they 
being  the  exercise  of  a  strong  propensity  to  good,  and  a  very  powerful  love  to 
virtue ;  it  is  so  far  from  being  the  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  he  is  less  vir- 
tuous, and  the  less  to  be  esteemed,  loved  and  praised ;  that  it  is  agreeable  to 
the  natural  notions  of  all  mankind,  that  he  is  so  much  the  better  man,  worthy 
of  greater  respect,  and  higher  commendation.  And  the  stronger  the  inclination 
is,  and  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  necessity  in  that  respect ;  or  to  impossibility 
of  neglecting  the  virtuous  act,  or  of  doing  a  vicious  one,  still  the  more  virtuous, 
and  worthy  of  higher  commendation.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  exerts 
evil  acts  of  mind ;  as,  for  instance,  acts  of  pride  or  malice  from  a  rooted  and 
^  strong  habit,  or  pr'mciple  of  haughtiness  and  maliciousness,  and  a  violent  pro- 
pensi^  of  heart  to  such  acts ;  according  to  the  natural  sense  of  all  men,  he  is 
so  far  from  being  the  less  hateful  and  blamable  on  that  account,  that  he  is  so 
much  the  more  worthy  to  be  detested  and  condemned,  by  all  that  observe  him. 

Moreover,  it  is  manifest  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  notion,  which  mankind  com- 
monly have  of  a  blamable  or  praiseworthy  act  of  the  Will,  that  it  is  an  act 
which  is  noi  determined  by  an  antecedent  bias  or  motive,  but  by  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  Will  itself;  because,  if  so,  the  greater  hand  such  causes  have  m 
determining  any  acts  of  the  Will,  so  much  the  less  virtuous  or  vicious  would 
thej'  be  accounted ;  and  the  less  hand,  the  more  virtuous  or  vicious.  W^hereas, 
the  reverse  is  true  :  men  do  not  think  a  good  act  to  be  the  less  praiseworthy, 
for  the  agent's  being  n'uch  determined  in  it  by  a  good  inclination  or  a  good  mo- 
tive, but  the  more.  And  if  good  inclination  or  motive,  has  but  Uttle  influence 
iu  determining  the  agent,  they  do  not  think  his  act  so  much  the  more  virtuous, 

*  b  IS  here  argued,  on  suppositioc  that  not  all  prop.en8ity  impuii  moral  neceuity,  Isit  onlf  aome  rerj 
Ugh  degree  ;  which  none  will  deny. 
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but  the  liss.    And  so  concerning  evil  acts,  which  are  determined  by  etil  mo- 
tives or  inclinations. 

Yea,  if  it  be  supposed  that  good  or  evil  dispositions  are  implanted  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  by  nature  itself  (which,  it  is  certain,  is  vxdgarly  supposed  in  in- 
numerable cases),  yet  it  is  not  commonly  supposed,  that  men  are  worthy  of  no 
praise  or  dispraise  for  such  dispodtions ;  although  what  is  natural,  is  undoubt* 
edly  neoessary,  nature  being  prior  to  all  acts  of  the  Will  whatsoever.  Thus, 
for  instance,  if  a  man  appears  to  be  of  a  very  haughty  or  malicious  disposition, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  so  by  his  natural  temper,  it  is  no  vulgar  notion,  no  dictate 
of  the  common  sense  and  apprehension  of  men,  that  such  dispositions  are  no 
vices  or  moral  evils,  or  that  such  persons  are  not  worthy  of  disesteem,  odium  and 
dishonor ;  or  that  the  proud  or  malicious  acts  which  flow  from  such  natural  dis- 
positions, are  worthy  of  no  resentment  Yea,  such  vile  natural .  dispositions, 
and  the  strength  of  them,  will  commonly  be  mentioned  rather  as  an  aggravation 
of  the  wicked  acts,  that  come  from  such  a  fountain,  than  an  extenuation  of 
them.  Its  being  natural  for  men  to  act  thus,  is  often  observed  by  men  in  the 
height  of  their  mdignation  :  they  will  say,  "  It  is  his  very  nature  :  he  is  of  a 
vile  natural  temper :  it  is  as  natural  to  him  to  act  so  as  it  is  to  breathe ;  he  can- 
not help  serving  the  devil,"  &c.  But  it  is  not  thus  with  regard  to  hurtful,  mis- 
chievous things,  that  any  are  the  subjects  or  occasions  of,  by  a  natural  necessity, 
against  their  mclinations.  In  such  a  case,  the  necessity,  by  the  common  voice 
of  mankind,  will  be  spoken  of  as  a  fiiU  excuse.  Thus  it  is  very  plain,  that  com- 
mon sense  makes  a  vast  difference  between  these  two  kinds  of  necessity,  as  to 
the  judgment  it  makes  of  their  influence  on  the  moral  quaUty  and  desert  of 
men's  actions. 

And  these  dictates  of  men's  minds  are  so  natural  and  necessary,  that  it  may 
be  very  much  doubted  whether  the  Arminiaiis  themselves  have  ever  got  rid  of 
them ;  yea,  their  greatest  doctors,  that  have  gone  furthest  in  defence  of  their 
metaphysical  notions  of  Uberty,  and  have  brought  their  arguments  to  their  great- 
est strength,  and,  as  they  suppose,  to  a  demonstration,  against  the  consistence  of 
virtue  and  vice  with  any  necessity ;  it  is  to  be  questioned,  whether  there  is  so 
much  as  one  of  them,  but  that,  if  he  suffered  very  much  from  the  injurious  acts 
of  a  man,  under  the  power  of  an  invincible  haughtiness  and  maUgnancy  of  tem- 
per, would  not,  from  the  forementioned  natural  sense  of  mind,  resent  it  rar  other- 
wise, than  if  as  great  sufferings  came  upon  him  from  the  wind  that  blows,  ano 
fire  that  bums  by  natural  necessity ;  and  otherwise  than  he  would,  if  he  suffered 
as  much  from  the  conduct  of  a  man  perfectly  deUrious ;  yea,  though  he  first  *- 
brought  his  distraction  upon  him  some  way  by  his  own  fault 

Some  seem  to  disdain  the  distinction  that  we  make  between  natural  and 
moral  necessity,  as  though  it  were  altogether  impertinent  in  this  controversy  : 
"  That  which  is  necessary,  say  they,  is  necessary  ;  it  is  that  which  must  be,  and 
cannot  be  prevented.  And  that  which  is  impossible,  is  impossible,  fUid  cannot 
be  done ;  and  therefore,  none  can  be  to  blame  for  not  doing  it"  And  such 
comparisons  are  made  use  of,  as  the  commanding  of  a  man  to  walk,  who  has 
lost  his  legs,  and  condemning  and  punishing  him  for  not  obeying ;  inviting  and 
calling  upon  a  man,  who  is  shut  up  in  a  strong  prison,  to  come  forth,  &c.  But, 
in  these  things,  Arminians  are  very  unreasonable.  Let  common  sense  deter- 
mine whether  there  be  not  a  great  difference  between  those  two  cases ;  the  one, 
that  of  a  man  who  has  offended  his  prince,  and  is  cast  into  prison  ;  and  after 
he  has  lain  there  a  while,  the  king  comes  to  him,  calls  him  to  come  forth  to  him, 
and  tells  liira,  that  if  he  will  do  so,  and  vnW  fall  down  before  him,  and  humbly 
beg  his  pardon,  he  shall  be  forgiven,  and  set  at  liberty,  and  also  be  (neatly  ep 
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nched  and  advanced  to  honor ;  the  prisoner  heartily  repents  of  the  folly  and 
wickedness  of  his  offence  against  his  prince,  is  thoroughly  disposed  to  abase 
hiniself,  and  accept  of  the  king's  offer ;  but  is  confined  by  strong  walls,  with 
gates  of  brass,  and  bars  of  iron.  The  other  case  fe,  that  of  a  man  who  is  of  a 
very  unreasonable  spirit,  of  a  haughty,  ungrateful,  wilfiil  disposition,  and,  more- 
over, has  been  brought  up  in  traitorous  prmciples,  and  has  his  heart  possessed 
with  an  extreme  and  inveterate  enmity  to  his  lawful  sovereign  ;  and  for  his  re- 
bellion is  cast  into  prison,  and  lies  long  there,  loaden  with  heavy  chains,  and  in 
miserable  circumstances.  At  length  the  compassionate  prince  comes  to  the  pris- 
on, orders  his  chains  to  be  knocked  off,  and  his  prison  doors  to  be  set  wide  open ; 
calk  to  hinc,  and  tells  him,  if  he  will  come  forth  to  hhn,  and  fall  down  before 
him,  acknowledge  that  he  has  treated  him  unworthily,  and  ask  his  forgiveness, 
he  shall  be  forgiven,  set  at  liberty,  and  set  in  a  place  of  great  dignity  and  profit 
in  his  court  But  he  is  so  stout  and  stomachful,  and  full  of  haughty  malignity 
that  he  cannot  be  wilUng  to  accept  the  offer  :  his  rooted,  strong  pride  and  ma- 
lice  have  perfect  power  over  him,  and  as  it  were  bind  him,  by  binding  his  heart; 
the  opposition  of  his  heart  has  the  mastery  over  hun,  having  an  influence  on  his 
mind  far  superior  to  the  king's  grace  and  condescension,  and  to  all  his  kind  of- 
fers and  promises.  Now,  is  it  agreeable  to  common  sense  to  assert  and  stand 
to  it,  that  there  is  no  difference  between  these  two  cases,  as  to  any  worthiness 
of  blame  in  the  prisoners;  because,  forsooth,  there  is  a  necessity  m  both,  and 
the  required  act  in  each  case  is  impossible  ?  It  is  true,  a  man's  evil  dispositions 
may  be  as  strong  and  immovable  as  the  bars  of  a  castle.  But  who  cannot  see. 
that  when  a  man,  in  the  latter  case,  is  said  to  be  unable  to  obey  the  command 
the  expression  is  used  improperly,  and  not  in  the  sense  it  has  originally  and  in 
common  speech  ?  And  that  it  may  properly  be  said  to  be  in  the  rebel's  power 
to  come  out  of  prison,  seeing  he  can  easily  do  it  if  he  pleases ;  though  by  reason 
of  his  vile  temper  of  heart,  which  16  fixed  and  rooted,  it  is  impossible  that  it 
should  please  him  ? 

Upon  the  whole,  I  presume  there  is  no  person  of  good  understanding,  who 
impartially  considei-s  the  things  which  have  been  observed,  but  will  allow,  that 
it  is  not  evident,  from  the  dictates  of  the  common  sense,  or  natural  notions  of 
mankind,  that  moral  necessity  is  inconsistent  with  praise  and  blame.  And 
therefore,  if  the  Arminians  would  prove  any  such  inconsistency,  it  must  be  by 
some  philosophical  and  metaphysical  arguments,  and  not  common  sense. 

There  is  a  grand  illusion  in  the  pretended  demonstration  of  Arminians  from 
.common  sense.  The  main  strength  of  all  these  demonstrations  Ucs  in  that  pre- 
judice, that  arises  through  the  insensible  change  of  the  use  and  meaning  of  such 
terms  as  liberty y  able,  unable,  necessary,  impossible^  unavoidable,  invincible,  ac- 
tion, &c,  from  their  original  and  vulgar  sense,  to  a  metaphysical  sense,  entirely 
diverse,  and  the  strong  connection  of  the  ideas  of  blamelessness,  &c.,  with  some 
of  these  terms,  by  a  habit  contracted  and  established,  while  these  terms  were 
used  in  their' first  meaning.  This  prejudice  and  delusion  is  the  foundation  of  all 
those  positions,  they  lay  down  as  maxuns,  by  which  most  of  the  scriptures,  which 
they  allege  in  this  controversy,  are  interpreted,  and  on  which  all  their  pompous 
demonstrations  from  Scripture  and  reason  depend.  From  this  secret  delusion 
and  prejudice  they  have  almost  all  their  advantages;  it  is  the  strength  of  their 
bulwarks,  and  the  edge  of  their  weapons.  And  this  is  the  main  grouiui  of  ali 
the  right  they  have  to  treat  their  neighbors  in  so  assuming  a  manner,  and  ta  m- 
sult  others,  perhaps  as  wise  and  good  as  themselves,  as  weak  bigots,  men  that 
du)ell  in  the  dark  caves  of  superstition,  perversely  set,  obstinately  shutting  their- 
eyes  against  the  noonday  light,  enemies  to  common  sense,  maintaining  the  first 
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barn  qfabsurdiiiesy  &c  &c  But  perhaps  an  impartial  consideration  of  the  tfauiga 
which  have  been  observec  in  the  prececCng  parts  of  this  inquiry,  may  enable  me 
lovers  of  truth  better  to  judge,  whose  doctrine  is  /indeed  ahsurdy  abstruse^  self 
contradictory^  and  inconsistent  with  conmion  sense,  and  many  ways  repugnant 
to  the  universal  dictates  of  the  reason  of  mankind. 

CoROL.  From  things  which  have  been  observed,  it  will  follow,  that  it  is 
agreeable  to  common  sense  to  suppose,  that  the  glorified  saints  have  not  their 
freedom  at  all  diminished,  m  any  respect ;  and  that  God  himself  has  the  highest 
possible  freedom,  according  to  the  true  and  proper  meaning  of  the  term;  and 
that  he  is,  in  the  highest  possible  respect,  an  agent,  and  active  in  the  exercise  of 
his  infinite  holiness ;  though  he  acts  therein,  in  the  highest  degree,  necessarily ; 
and  his  actions  of  this  kind  are  in  the  highest,  most  absolutely  perfect  manner, 
virtuous  and  praiseworthy ;  and  are  so,  for  that  very  reason,  because  they  are 
most  perfectly  necessary.  * 


SECTION  V. 


Concerning  those  Objections,  that  this  Scheme  of  Necessity  renders  all  Means  and 
Endeavors  for  the  avoiding  of  Sin,  or  the  obtaining  Virtue  and  Holiness,  vain  and 
to  no  purpose ;  and  that  it  makes  Men  no  more  than  mere  .Machines  in  Affairs 
of  Morality  and  Religion. 

Arminians  say,  if  it  be  so,  that  sin  and  virtue  come  to  pass  by  a  necessity 
insisting  in  a  sure  connection  of  causes  and  effects,  antecedents  and  consequents, 
it  can  never  be  worth  the  while  to  use  any  means  or  endeavors  to  obtain  the 
one,  and  avoid  the  other ;  seeing  no  endeavors  can  alter  the  futurity  of  the 
event,  which  is  become  necessary  by  a  connection  already  established. 

But  I  desire,  that  this  matter  may  be  fully  considered ;  and  that  it  may  be 
examined  with  a  thorough  strictness,  whether  it  wiU  follow  that  endeavors  and 
means,  in  order  to  avoid  or  obtain  any  future  thing,*  must  be  more  in  vain,  on 
the  supposition  of  such  a  connection  of  antecedents  and  consequents,  than  if  the 
contrary  be  supposed. 

For  endeavors  to  be  in  vain,  is  for  them  not  to  be  successful ;  that  is  to  say, 
for  them  not  eventually  to  be  the  means  of  the  thing  aimed  at,  which  cannot  be, 
but  in  one  of  these  two  ways ;  either,  first :  that  although  tlie  means  are  used, 
yet  the  event  aimed  at  does  not  follow ;  or,  secondly,  if  the  event  does  follow, 
it  is  not  because  of  the  means,  or  from  any  connection  or  dependence  of  the  event 
on  the  means :  the  event  would  have  come  to  pass,  as  well  without  the  means  as 
with  them.  If  either  of  these  vwo  things  are  the  case,  then  the  means  are  not 
properly  successful,  and  are  truly  in  vain.  The  successfiilness  or  unsuccessfulness 
of  means,  in  order  to  an  effect,  or  their  being  in  vam  or  not  in  vain,  consists  in 
those  means  being  connected,  or  not  connected  with  the  effect,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  this,  viz.,  that  the  effect  is  with  the  means,  and  not  without  them ;  or 
that  the  being  of  the  effect  is,  on  the  one  hand,  connected  with  the  means,  and 
the  want  of  the  effect,  on  the  other  hand,  is  connected  with  the  want  of  the 
means.  If  there  be  such  a  connection  as  this  between  means  and  end,  the 
means  are  not  in  vairu  The  more  there  is  of  such  a  connection,  the  further  they 
are  from  being  in  vain ;  and  the  less  of  such  a  connection,  the  more  they  are  in 
rain. 

Now,  therefore,  the  ouestion  to  be  answered  (m  order  to  determme,  whethcf 
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if  fellows  from  flus  doctrine  of  the  necessary  connection  between  forgoing 
filings,  and  consequent  ones,  that  means  used  in  order  to  any  effect,  are  more  in 
vain  than  they  would  be  otherwise)  is,  whether  it  follows  from  it,  that  there  is 
less  of  the  forementioned  connection  between  means  and  effect ;  that  is,  whether, 
on  the  supposition  of  there  being  a  real  and  true  connection  between  antecedent 
things  and  consequent  ones,  there  must  be  less  of  a  connection  between  means 
and  effect,  than  on  the  supposition  of  there  being  no  fixed  connection  between 
antecedent  things  and  consequent  ones ;  and  the  very  stating  of  this  question  is 
sufficient  to  answer  it  It  must  appear  to  every  one  that  will  open  his  eyes, 
that  this  question  cannot  be  affirmed,  without  the  grossest  absurdity  and  incon- 
sistence. Means  are  foregoing  things,  and  effects  are  following  thmgs ;  and  if 
ftere  were  no  connection  between  foregoing  things  and  following  ones,  there 
could  be  no  connection  between  means  and  end ;  and  so  all  means  would  be  wholly 
vain  and  fruitless.  For  it  is  by  virtue  of  some  connection  only,  that  they  become 
successful :  it  is  some  connection  observed,  or  revealed,  or  otherwise  known,  be- 
tween antecedent  things  and  following  ones,  that  is,  what  directs  in  the  choice 
of  means.  And  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  an  established  connection,  there 
could  be  no  choice  as  to  means ;  one  thing  would  have  no  more  tendency  to  an  effect, 
than  another  3  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  tendency  m  the  case.  All  those  things 
which  are  successful  means  of  other  things,  do  therein  prove  connected  antece- 
dents of  them;  and  therefore  to  assert,  that  a  fixed  connection  between 
antecedents  and  consequents  makes  means  vain  and  useless,  or  stands  in  the  way 
to  hinder  the  connection  between  means  and  end,  is  just  as  ridiculous  as  to  say, 
that  a  connection  between  antecedents  and  consequents  stands  in  the  way  to 
hinder  a  connection  between  antecedents  and  consequents. 

Nor  can  any  supposed  connection  of  the  succession  or  train  of  antecedents 
and  consequents,  from  the  very  beginning  of  all  things,  the  connection  being 
made  already  sure  and  necessary,  either  by  established  laws  of  nature,  or  by 
these  together  with  a  decree  of  sovereign  immediate  interpositions  of  divine  pow- 
er, on  such  and  such  occasions,  or  any  other  way  (if  any  other  there  be) ;  1  say, 
no  such  necessary  connection  of  a  series  of  antecedents  and  consequents  can  m 
the  least  tend  to  hinder,  but  that  the  means  we  use  may  belong  to  the  series ; 
and  so  may  be  some  of  those  antecedents  which  are  connected  with  the  conse- 
quents we  aim  at,  in  the  estabhshed  course  of  things.     Endeavors  which  we 
we,  are  things  that  exist ;  and,  therefore,  they  belong  to  the  general  chain  of 
events ;  all  the  parts  of  which  chain  are  supposed  to  be  connected ;  and  so 
endeavors  are  supposed  to  be  connected  with  some  effects,  or  some  consequent 
ttungs  or  other.     And  certainly  this  does  not  hinder  but  that  the  events  they 
are  connected  with,  may  be  those  which  we  aim  at,  and  which  we  choose,  b^ 
caose  we  judge  them  most  likely  to  have  a  connection  with  those  events,  from 
Ae  established  order  and  course  of  things  which  we  observe,  or  firom  something 
in  divine  revelation. 

Let  us  suppose  a  real  and  sure  connection  between  a  man's  having  his  eyes 
open  in  the  clear  day-light,  with  good  organs  of  sight,  and  seeing ;  so  that  seeing  is 
connected  with  his  opening  his  eyes,  and  not  seeing  with  his  not  opening  his 
cjres;  and  also  the  Uke  connection  between  such  a  man's  attempting  to  open  his 
^res,  and  his  actually  doing  it  The  supposed  established  connection  between 
wese  antecedents  and  consequents,  let  the  connection  be  ever  so  sure  and  ne- 
cwsary,  certainly  does  not  prove  that  it  is  in  vain,  for  a  man  in  such  circumstances 
to  attempt  to  open  his  eyes,  in  order  to  seeing ;  his  aiming  at  that  event,  and 
the  use  of  the  means,  being  the  effect  of  his  Will,  does  not  break  the  connec^ 
tiou,  or  hinder  the  su^'^ess. 

Vol.  U  18 
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* 

So  that  the  objection  we  are  upon  does  not  lie  against  the  doctrine  cl  the 
necessity  of  events  by  a  certainty  of  connection  and  consequence :  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  truly  forcible  against  the  Arminian  doctrine  of  contingence  and  self- 
determination  ;  which  is  mconsistent  with  such  a  connection.  If  there  be  no 
connection  between  those  events,  wherein  virtue  and  vice  consist,  and  any  thing 
antecedent ;  then  there  is  no  connection  between  these  events  and  any  means  or 
endeavors  used  in  order  to  them ;  and  if  so,  then  those  means  must  be  vain 
The  less  there  is  of  connection  between  foregoing  things  and  following  ones,  so 
much  the  less  there  is  between  means  and  end,  endeavors  and  success ;  and  in 
the  same  proportion  are  means  and  endeavors  inefl'ectual  and  vain. 

It  will  follow  from  Arminian  principles,  that  there  is  no  connection  between 
virtue  or  vice,  and  any  foregoing  event  or  thing ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
determination  of  the  existence  of  virtue  or  vice  does  not  in  the  least  depend  on 
the  influence  of  any  thing  that  comes  to  pass  antecedently,  from  which  the 
determination  of  its  existence  is,  as  its  cause,  means,  or  ground  ;  because,  so 
far  as  it  is  so,  it  is  not  from  self-determination ;  and,  therefore,  so  far  there  is 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  virtue  or  vice.  And  so  it  follows,  that  virtue  and  vice 
are  not  in  any  degree,  dependent  upon,  or  connected  with,  any  foregoing  event 
or  existence,. as  its  cause,  ground,  or  means.  And  if  so,  then  all  foregoing 
means  must  be  totally  vain. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  there  cannot,  in  any  consistence  with  the  Arminian 
scheme,  be  any  reasonable  ground  of  so  much  as  a  conjecture  concerning  the 
consequence  of  any  means  and  endeavors,  in  order  to  escaping  vice  or  obtaming 
virtue,  or  any  choice  or  preference  of  means,  as  having  a  greater  probability  of 
success  by  some  than  others ;  either  from  any  natural  connection  or  dependence 
of  the  end  on  the  means,  or  through  any  divme  constitution,  or  revealed  way  of 
God's  bestowing  or  bringing  to  pass  these  things,  in  consequence  of  any  means, 
endeavors,  prayers  or  deeds.  Conjecture,  in  this  latter  case,  depends  on  a  sup- 
position, that  God  himself  is  the  giver,  or  determining  cause  of  the  events 
sought ;  but  if  they  depend  on  self-determination,  then  God  is  not  the  determin- 
ing or  disposing  author  of  them ;  and  if  these  things  are  not  of  his  disposal, 
then  no  conjecture  can  be  made,  from  any  revelation  he  has  given,  concerning 
any  way  or  method  of  his  disposal  of  them. 

Yea,  on  these  principles,  it  will  not  only  follow,  that  men  cannot  have  any 
reasonable  ground  of  judgment  or  conjecture,  that  their  means  and  endeavors  to 
obtain  virtue  or  avoid  vice,  will  be  successful,  but  they  may  be  sure,  they  will 
not ;  they  may  be  certain,  that  they  will  be  vain ;  and  that  if  ever  the  thing, 
which  they  seek,  comes  to  pass,  it  will  not  be  at  all  owmg  to  the  means  they 
use.  For  means  and  endeavors  can  have  no  effect,  in  order  to  obtain  the  (end, 
but  in  one  of  these  two  ways;  either,  (1,)  through  a  natural  tendency  and 
influence,  to  prepare  and  dispose  the  mind  more  to  vuluous  acts,  either  by  caus- 
ing the  disposition  of  the  heart  to  be  more  in  favor  of  such  acts,  or  by  bringing 
the  mind  more  into  the  view  of  powerful  motives  and  inducements  ;  or,  (2,)  by 
putting  persons  more  in  the  way  of  God's  bestowment  of  the  benefit  But 
neithei  of  these  can  be  the  case.  Not  the  latter ;  for,  as  has  been  just  now 
observed,  it  does  not  consist  with  the  Arminian  notion  of  self-determination, 
which  they  suppose  essential  to  virtue,  that  God  should  be  the  bestower,  or 

!  which  is  the  same  thing)  the  determining,  disposing  author  of  virtue.  Not  the 
brmer,  for  natural  influence  and  tendency  supposes  causality  and  connection ; 
and  that  supposes  necessity  of  event,  which  is  inconsistent  with  Artninian 
liberty.  A  tendency  of  means,  by  biasing  the  heart  in  favor  of  virtue,  or  by 
bringing  the  Will  under  the  influence  and  power  of  motives  in  its  determina- 
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• 
dons,  are  both  mconsistent  with  Arrainian  liberty  of  Will,  consisting  in  indif- 
ference, and  sovereign  self-determination,  as  has  been  lafgely  demonstrated. 

But  for  the  more  full  removal  of  this  prejudice  against  the  doctrine  of 
necessity,  which  has  been  maintained,  as  though  it  tended  to  encourage  a  total 
n^lect  of  all  endeavors  as  vain ;  the  following  things  may  be  considered. 

The  question  is  not,  whether  men  may  not  thus  improve  this  doctrine :  we 
know  that  many  true  and  wholesome  doctrines  are  abused ;  but,  whether  the 
doctrine  gives  any  just  occasion  for  such  an  improvement ;  or  whether,  on  the 
supposition  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  such  a  use  of  it  would  not  be  unreason- 
able ?     If  any  shall  affirm,  that  it  would  not,  but  that  the  very  nature  of  thi 
doctrine  is  such  as  gives  just  occasion  for  it,  it  must  be  on  this  supposition^ 
namely,  that  such  an  invariable  necessity  of  all  things  already  settled,  must 
render  the  interpasition  of  all  means,  endeavors,  conclusions  or  actions  of  ours, 
in  order  to  the  obtaining  any  future  end  whatsoever,  perfectly  insignificant ; 
because  they  cannot  in  the  least  alter  or  vary  the  course  and  series  of  things,  in 
any  event  or  circumstance ;  all  being  already  fixed  unalterably  by  necessity ; 
and  that  therefore  it  is  folly,  for  men  to  use  any  means  for  any  end ;  but  their 
¥nsdom,  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  endeavors,  and  take  their  ease.     No 
person  can  draw  such  an  inference  from  this  doctrine,  and  come  to  such  a  con- 
dosioQ,  without  contradicting  himself,  and  going  counter  to  the  very  principles 
he  pretends  to  act  upon  ;  for  he  comes  to  a  conclusion,  and  takes  a  course,  in 
order  to  an  end,  even  his  ease,  or  the  saving  himself  from  trouble ;  he  seeks 
something  future,  and  uses  means  in  order  to  a  future  thing,  even  in  his  drawing 
up  that  conclusion,  that  he  will  seek  nothing,  and  use  no  means  in  order  to  any 
thing  in  future ;  he  seeks  his  future  ease,  and  the  benefit  and  comfort  of  rndo- 
lence.     If  prior  necessity,  that  determines  all  things,  makes  vain  all  actions  or 
conclusions  ol  ours,  in  order  to  any  thing  future ;  men  it  makes  vain  all  conclu- 
aons  and  conduct  of  ours,  in  order  to  our  future  ease.    The  measure  of  our  ease, 
with  the  time,  manner,  and  every  circumstance  of  it,  is  already  fixed,  by  all- 
determining  necessity,  as  much  as  any  thing  else.     If  he  says  within  himseit, 
"  What  future  happiness  or  misery  I  shall  have,  is  already,  in  effect,  determined 
by  the  necessary  course  and  connection  of  things;  therefore,  I  will  save  myself 
the  trouble  of  labor  and  diligence,  which  cannot  add  to  my  determined  degree 
of  happiness,  or  diminish  my  misery ;  but  will  take  my  ease,  and  will  enjoy  the 
comfort  of  sloth  and  negligence."     Such  a  man  contradicts  himself;  he  says, 
the  measure  of  his  future  happiness  and  misery  is  already  fixed,  and  he  will  not 
try  to  diminish  the  one,  nor  add  to  the  other ;  but  yet,  in  his  very  conclusion,  he 
contradicts  this ;  for,  he  takes  up  this  conclusion,  to  add  to  his  future  happiness, 
by  the  ease  and  comfort  of  his  negligence ;  and  to  diminish  his  future  trouble 
and  misery,  by  saving  himself  the  trouble  of  using  means  and  taking  pains. 

Therefore  persons  cannot  reasonably  make  this  improvement  of  the  doctrine 
of  necessity,  that  they  will  go  into  a  voluntary  negligence  of  means  for  their 
own  happiness.  For  the  principles  they  must  go  upon  in  order  to  this,  are  in- 
PODsistent  with  their  making  any  improvement  at  all  of  the  doctrine ;  for  to 
nwke  some  improvement  of  it,  is  to  be  influenced  by  it,  to  come  to  some  volun- 
^  conclusion  in  regard  to  their  own  conduct,  with  some  view  or  aim  ;  but 
4is,  as  has  been  shown,  is  inconsistent  with  the  principles  they  pretend  to  act 
upon.  In  short,  the  principles  are  such  as  cannot  be  acted  upon,  in  any  respect, 
consistently.  And,  therefore,  in  every  pretence  of  acting  upon  them,  or  making 
any  improvement  of  them,  there  is  a  self-contratliction. 

As  to  that  objection  against  the  doctrine,  which  I  have  endeavored  to  prove, 
^  it  makes  .nen  no  more  than  mere  machines ;  I  would  say,  that  notwith- 
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So  that  the  objection  we  are  upon  does  not  lie  against  the  docUt 
necessity  of  events  by  a  certainty  of  connection  and  consequence :  u^ 
trary,  it  is  truly  forcible  against  the  Arminian  doctrine  of  contingeucc 
detennination ;  which  is  inconsistent  with  such  a  connection.     If  u*^ 
connection  between  those  events,  wherein  virtue  and  vice  consist,  anu  ► 
antecedent;  then  there  is  no  connection  between  these  events  and  ai*^  . 
endeavors  used  in  order  to  them  ;  and  if  so,  then  those  means  mu^.^ 
The  less  there  is  of  connection  betw^een  foregoing  things  and  folio wL., 
much  the  less  there  is  between  means  and  end,  endeavors  and  succc. 
the  same  proportion  are  means  and  endeavors  inefi'ectual  and  vain. 

It  will  follow  from  Arminian  principles,  that  there  is  no  connectii 
virtue  or  vice,  and  any  foregoing  event  or  thing ;  or,  in  other  wor«' 
determination  of  the  existence  of  virtue  or  vice  does  not  in  the  least  ' 
the  influence  of  any  thing  that  comes  to  pass  antecedently,  froui  — 
determination  of  its  existence  is,  as  its  cause,  means,  or  ground ;  ^ 
far  as  it  is  so,  it  is  not  from  self-determination ;  and,  therefore,  so  fr 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  virtue  or  vice.     And  so  it  follows,  that  virti*- 
are  not  in  any  degree,  dependent  upon,  or  connected  with,  any  forejr"* 
or  existence,. as  its  cause,  ground,  or  means.     And  if  so,  then  all  ■ 
means  must  be  totally  vain. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  there  cannot,  in  any  consistence  with  the  . 
scheme,  be  any  reasonable  ground  of  so  much  as  a  conjecture  cone* 
consequence  of  any  means  and  endeavors,  in  order  to  escaping  vice  or 
virtue,  or  any  choice  or  preference  of  means,  as  having  a  greater  pror 
success  by  some  than  others ;  either  from  any  natural  connection  or  di 
of  the  end  on  the  means,  or  through  any  divine  constitution,  orreveaii 
God's  bestowing  or  bringing  to  pass  these  things,  in  consequence  of  a: 
endeavors,  prayers  or  deeds.     Conjecture,  in  this  latter  case,  dependb  - 
position,  that  God  himself  is  the  giver,  or  determining  cause  of  .- 
sought ;  but  if  they  depend  on  self-determination,  then  God  is  not  th*.  - 
ing  or  disposing  author  of  them ;  and  if  these  things  are  not  of  hi..  ^ 
then  no  conjecture  can  be  made,  from  any  revelation  he  has  given,  l 
any  way  or  method  of  his  disposal  of  them. 

Yea,  on  these  principles,  it  will  not  only  follow,  that  men  canno 
reasonable  ground  of  judgment  or  conjecture,  that  their  means  and  e* 
obtain  virtue  or  avoid  vice,  will  be  successful,  but  they  may  be  suit 
not ;  they  may  be  certain,  that  they  will  be  vain ;  and  that  if  evei 
which  they  seek,  comes  to  pass,  it  will  not  be  at  all  owing  to  the  i 
use.     For  means  and  endeavors  can  have  no  effect,  in  order  to  obta' 
but  in  one  of  these  two  ways;  either,  (1,)  through  a  natural  ter 
influence,  to  prepare  and  dispose  the  mind  more  to  virtuous  acts,  eith 
ing  the  disposition  of  the  heart  to  be  more  in  favor  of  such  acts,  or  V" 
the  mind  more  into  the  view  of  powerful  motives  and  inducements ;  ' 
putting  persons  more  in  the  way  of  God's  bestowment  of  the  be»» 
neitliei  of  tliese  can  be  the  case.     Not  the  latter ;  for,  as  has  beer: 
observed,  it  does  not  consist  with  the  Arminian  notion  of  self-det^^ 
which  they  suppose  essential  to  virtue,  that  God  should  be  the  be 

!  which  is  the  same  thing)  the  determining,  disposing  author  of  virtue 
brmer,  for  natural  influence  and  tendency  supposes  causality  and  o 
and  that  supposes  necessity  of  event,  which  is  inconsistent  with  ■ 
liberty.  A  tendency  of  means,  by  biasing  the  heart  in  favor  of  vL 
bringing  the  Will  under  the  influence  and  power  of  motives  in  its  w. 
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•tanding  this  doctrinCj  man  is  entirely,  perfectly  and  unspeakably  different  bom 
a  mere  machine,  in  thSt  he  has  reason  and  understanding,  and  has  a  faculty  of 
Will,  and  so  is  capable  of  volition  or  choice;  and  in  that,  his  Will  is  guided 
by  the  dictates  or  views  of  his  imderstanduig ;  and  in  that  his  external  actions 
and  behavior,  and,  in  many  respect?^  also  his  thoughts,  and  the  exercises  of  his 
mind,  are  subject  to  his  Will;  so  that  he  has  liberty  to  act  according  *o  his 
choice,  and  do  what  he  pleases ;  and  by  means  of  these  things,  is  capable  of 
moral  habits  and  moral  acts,  such  inclinations  and  actions  as,  according  to  the 
common  sense  of  mankind,  are  worthy  of  praise,  esteem,  love  and  reward ;  or, 
on  the  contrary,  of  disesteem,  detestation,  indignation  and  punishment 

In  these  things  is  all  the  difference  from  mere  machines,  as  to  liberty  and 
agency,  that  would  be  any  perfection,  dignity  or  privilege,  in  any  respect ;  aD 
the  difference  that  can  be  desired,  and  all  that  can  be  conceived  of;  and  indeed 
all  that  the  pretensions  of  the  ^rminians  themselves  come  to,  as  they  are  forced 
often  to  explain  themselves  (though  their  expUcations  overthrow  and  abolish' 
the  things  asserted,  and  pretended  to  be  explained) ;  for  they  are  forced  to  ex- 
plain a  self-determining  power  of  Will,  by  a  power  in  the  soul,  to  determine  as 
It  chooses  or  Wills ;  which  comes  to  no  more  than  this,  that  a  man  has  a  power 
of  choosing,  and  in  many  instances,  can  do  as  he  chooses.  Which  is  quite  a 
different  thing  from  that  contradiction,  his  having  power  of  choosing  his  first 
act  of  choice  in  the  case.  • 

Or,  if  their  scheme  makes  any  other  difference  than  this,  between  men  and 
machines,  it  is  for  the  worse ;  it  is  so  far  from  supposing  men  to  have  a  dignity 
and  privilege  above  machines,  that  it  makes  the  manner  of  their  being  deter^ 
minoi  still  more  unhappy.  Whereas,  machines  are  guided  by  an  understanding 
cause,  by  the  skilful  hand  of  the  workman  or  owner;  the  W^ill  of  man  is  left  to 
the  guidance  of  nothing,  but  absolute  blind  contingence. 


SECTION   VI. 


Concerning  that  Objection  against  the  Doctrine  which  has  been  maintained,  that  it 
agrees  with  the  Stoical  Doctrine  of  Fate,  and  the  Opinions  of  Mr.  Hobbes. 

When  Calvinists  oppose  the  Jirminian  notion  of  the  freedom  of  Will,  and 
contingence  of  volition,  and  insist  that  there  are  no  acts  of  the  Will,  nor  any 
other  events  whatsoever,  but  what  are  attended  with  some  kind  of  necessity ; 
their  opposers  cry  out  of  them,  as  agreeing  with  the  ancient  Stoics  in  their  doc- 
trine oifate^  and  with  Mr  Hobbes  in  his  qpinion  of  necessity. 

It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  take  notice  of  so  impertinent  an  objection, 
had  it  not  been  urged*  by  some  of  the  chief  Arminian  writers.  There  were 
many  important  truths  maintained  by  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  philoso- 
phers, and  especially  the  Stoics,  that  are  never  the  worse  for  bein^  held  by 
them.  Tlie  Stoic  philosophers,  by  the  general  agreement  of  Christians,  and 
even  by  Arminian  divines,  were  the  greatest,  wisest,  and  most  virtuous  of  all 
the  heathen  philosophers ;  and,  in  their  doctrine  and  practice,  came  the  nearest 
to  Christianity  of  any  of  their  sects.  How  frequently  are  the  sayings  of  these 
philosophers,  in  many  of  the  writings  and  sermons,  even  of  Jlrmtnian  divines, 
produced,  not  as  arguments  of  the  falseness  of  the  doctrines  which  they  delivered, 
b»it  as  a  confirmation  of  some  of  the  greatest  truths  of  the  Christian  religion, 
relating  to  the  unity  and  perfections  of  the  Grodhead^  a  future  state,  the  duty  and 
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lappiness  of  mankind,  &c.,  as  observing  how  the  light  of  nature  and  reason,  in 
Ae  wisest  and  best  of  the  heathens,  harmonized  with,  and  confirms  the  Go^el 
of  Jesus  Christ 

And  it  is  very  remarkable,  concerning  Dr.  Whitby,  that  although  he  alleges 
(be  agreement  of  the  Stoics  with  us,  wherein  he  supposes  they  maintained  the 
like  doctrine  with  us,  as  an  argument  against  the  truth  of  our  doctrine ;  yet, 
this  very  Dr.  Whitby  alleges  the  agreement  of  the  Stoics  with  the  Arminians^ 
wherein  he  supposes  they  taught  the  same  doctrine  with  them,  as  an  argument 
fiyr  the  truth  of  their  doctrine.*  So  that,  when  the  Stoics  agree  with  tliem,  this 
(it  seems^  is  a  confirmation  of  their  doctrine,  and  a  confutation  of  ours,  as 
nowing  tnat  our  opinions  are  contrary  to  the  natural  sense  and  common  reason 
cf  mamdnd :  nevertheless,  when  the  Stoics  agree  with  us,  it  argues  no  such 
tiling  in  our  favor ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  great  argument  against  us,  and 
diows  our  doctrine  to  be  heathenish.  \ 

It  is  observed  by  some  Calvinistic  writers,  that  the  Arminians  symbolize 
with  the  Stoics^  in  some  of  those  doctrines  wherein  they  are  opposed  by  the 
Calvinists ;  particularly  in  their  denying  an  original,  innate,  total  corruption 
and  depravity  of  heart ;  and  in  what  they  held  of  man^s  ability  to  make  him- 
self truly  virtuous  and  conformed  to  God  ;  and  in  some  other  doctrines. 

It  may  be  fiulher  observed,  it  is  certainly  no  better  objection  against  our 
doctrine,  that  it  agrees,  in  some  respects,  with  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  Stoic 
philosophers,  than  it  is  against  theirs,  wherein  they  differ  fi-om  us,  that  it  a^ees, 
m  some  respects,  with  the  opinion  of  the  very  worst  of  the  heathen  philoso- 
phers, the  followers  of  Epicurus,  that  father  of  atheism  and  licentiousness,  and 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducees  and  Jesuits. 

I  am  not  much  concerned  to  know  precisely,  what  the  ancient  Stoic  phi- 
losophers held  concerning  fate,  in  order  to  determine  what  is  truth  \  as  though 
it  were  a  sure  way  to  be  in  the  right,  to  take  good  heed  to  difi'er  from  them. 
It  seems,  that  they  difiered  among  themselves ;  and  probably  the  doctrine  oi 
bte  as  maintained  by  most  of  them,  was,  in  some  respects,  erroneous.  But  what- 
ever their  doctrine  was,  if  any  of  them  held  such  a  fate,  as  is  repugnant  to  an^ 
Hhaly,  consisting  in  our  doing  as  we  please,  I  utterly  deny  such  a  fate.  11 
tkey  held  any  such  fate,  as  is  not  consistent  with  the  common  and  imiversal 
•lotions  that  mankind  have  of  liberty,  activity,  moral  agency,  virtue  and  lace,  1 
Asclaim  any  such  thing,  and  think  I  have  demonstrated  that  the  scheme  I  main- 
tun  is  no  such  scheme.  If  the  Stoics,  by  fate,  meant  any  thing  of  such  a 
«  nature^  as  can  be  supposed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  advantage  and  benefit  oi 
die  use  of  means  and  endeavors,  or  makes  it  less  worth  the  while  for  men  to 
dnire,  »id  seek  after  any  thing  wherein  their  virtue  and  happiness  consists ;  I 
bold  no  doctrme  that  is  cloggSiwlth  any  such  inconvenience,  any  more  than 
uqr  other  scheme  whatsoever ;  and  by  no  means  so  much  as  the  Arminian 
idbeme  of  contin^ence ;  as  has  been  shown.  If  they  held  any  such  doctrine 
of  universal  fatahty,  as  is  inconsistent  with  any  kind  of  liberty,  that  is  or  can 
be  any  perfection,  dignity,  privilege  or  benefit,  or  any  thing  desirable,  in  any 
mpect,  for  any  intelligent  creature,  or  indeed  with  any  liberty  that  is  possible 
9t  conceivable ;  I  embrace  no  such  doctrine.  If  they  held  any  such  doctrine 
(if&te,  as  is  inconsistent  with  the  world's  being  in  all  things  subject  to  the  dii^ 

Eof  an  intelligent,  wise  agent,  that  presides,  not  as  the  soul  of  the  world 
•  the  Sovereign  Lord  of  the  Universe,  governing  all  things  by  proper  will, 
ckoioe  and  design,  in  the  exercise  of  the  most  perfect  liberty  conceivable,  with 

•W^UtfyontheFirePoinU.Ediu  Ul.  p.  325, 326,  337 
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out  subjection  to  any  constraint,  or  being  properly  under  the  power  or  iadiH 
ence  ot  any  thing  before,  above  or  without  himself,  I  wholly  renounce  any  sudi 
doctrine. 

As  to  Mr.  Hobbes'  maintaining  the  same  doctrine  concerning  necessity,  I 
confess,  it  happens  I  never  read  Mr.  Hobbes.  Let  his  opinion  be  what  it  wilL 
we  need  not  reject  all  truth  which  is  demonstrated  by  clear  evidence,  merely 
because  it  was  once  held  by  some  bad  man.  This  great  truth,  that  Jesus  is  the 
Son  of  God,  was  not  spoiled  because  it  was  once  and  again  proclaimed  with  a 
loud  voice  by  the  devil.  If  truth  is  so  defiled,  because  it  is  spoken  by  the  mouth, 
or  written  by  the  pen  of  some  ill-minded  mischievous  man,  that  it  must  never  be 
received,  we  shall  never  know,  when  we  hold  any  of  tlie  most  precious  and 
evident  truths  by  a  sure  tenure.  And  if  Mr.  Hobbes  has  made  a  bad  use  (A 
this  truth,  that  is  to  be  lamented ;  but  the  truth  is  not  to  be  thought  worthy  oi 
rejection  on  that  account  It  is  common  for  the  corruptions  of  the  hearts  ol 
evil  men  to  abuse  the  best  things  to  vile  purposes. 

I  might  also  take  notice  of  its  having  been  observed,  that  the  Arminians 
agree  with  Mr.  Hobbes  in  many  more  things  than  the  Calvinists.*  As,  in  what 
he  is  said  to  hold  concerning  original  sin,  in  den3rin^  the  necessity  of  super- 
natural illumination,  in  denying  infused  grace,  in  denymg  the  doccrme  of  justifi 
ration  by  faith  alone,  and  other  thmgs. 


SECTION    VII. 

Concerning  the  Necessity  of  the  Divine  Will. 

Some  may  possibly  object  against  what  has  been  supposed  of  the  absurdiv^ 
and  inconsistence  of  a  self-determining  power  in  the  Will,  and  the  impossibilitj 
of  its  being  otherwise,  than  that  the  Will  should  be  determined  in  every  case 
bj'  some  motive,  and  by  a  motive  which  (as  it  stands  in  the  view  of  the  imder- 
standing)  is  of  superior  strength  to  any  appearing  on  the  other  side ;  that  ij 
these  things  are  true,  it  will  follow,  that  not  only  the  Will  of  created  minds, 
but  the  Will  of  God  himself  is  necessary  in  all  its  determinations  Concerning 
which,  says  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will  in  God  and  tn 
the  Creature,  pages  85,  86, "  What  strange  doctrine  is  this,  contrary  to  all  oui 
ideas  of  the  dominion  of  God  ?  Does  it  not  destroy  the  glory  of  his  liberty  ol 
choice,  and  take  away  from  the  Creator  and  Governor  and  Benefactor  of  thi 
world,  that  most  free,  and  sovereign  Agent,  all  the  glory  of  this  sort  of  freed  Mn'i 
Does  it  not  seem  to  make  him  a  kind  oi  mechanical  medium  of  fate,  and  intro- 
duce Mr.  Hobbes^  doctrine  of  fatality  and  necessity,  into  all  things  that  Goc 
hath  to  do.  with  ?  Does  it  not  seem  to  represent  the  blessed  God,  as  a  Being 
of  vast  understanding,  as  well  as  power  and  efficiency,  but  still  to  leave  hin 
without  a  Will  to  choose  among  aU  the  objects  within  his  view  ?  In  short,  ii 
seems  to  make  the  blessed  God  a  sort  of  Almighty  Minister  of  Fate,  under  its 
miiversal  and  supreme  influence ;  as  it  was  the  professed  sentiment  of  some  oi 
the  ancients,  that  fate  was  above  the  gods." 

This  is  declaiming,  rather  than  arguing ;  and  an  applicaticm  to  men'i 
miaginations  and  prejudices,  rather  than  to  mere  reason.  But  I  would  calml] 
endeavor  to  consider,  whether  there  be  any  reason  in  this  frightful  representa- 

•  Dr.  Gill,  in  his  answer  to  Dr.  WU*.by,  V^.  III.  p.  183>  kc 
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tior.  But  before  I  enter  upon  a  particular  consideration  of  the  matter,  I  would 
obsen-e  this ;  that  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  it  should  be  much  more  difficult 
to  express  or  conceive  things  according  to  exact  metaphysical  truth,  relating 
to  the  nature  and  manner  of  the  existence  of  things  in  the  Divine  Understand- 
ing and  Will,  and  the  operation  of  these  faculties  (if  I  may  so  call  them)  of 
.he  Divine  Mind,  than  in  the  human  mind;  which  is  ^infinitely  more  within 
3ur  view,  and  nearer  to  a  proportion  to  the  measure  of  our  comprehension,  and 
more  commensurate  to  the  use  and  import  of  human  speech.  Language  is  in- 
deed very  deficient,  in  regard  of  terms,  to  express  precise  truth  concerning  our 
own  minds,  and  their  faculties  and  operations.  Words  were  first  formed  to 
express  external  things ;  and  those  that  are  applied  to  express  things  internal 
and  spiritual,  are  almost  all  borrowed,  and  used  in  a  sort  of  figurative  sense. 
Whence  they  are,  most  of  them,  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  ambiguity  and 
unfixedness  m  their,  si^ification,  occasioning  innumerable  doubts,  difficulties 
and  confusions,  in  inquiries  and  controversies,  about  things  of  this  nature.  But 
!anguage  is  much  less  adapted  to  express  things  in  the  mind  of  the  incompre- 
hensible Deity,  precisely  as  th^  are. 

We  find  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  conceiving  exactly  of  the  nature  of  our 
own  souls.  And  notwithstanding  all  the  progress  which  has  been  made,  in 
past  and  present  ages,  in  this  kind  of  knowledge,  whereby  our  metaphysics, 
as  it  relates  to  these  things,  is  brought  to  greatei  perfection  than  once  it  was ; 
yet,  here  is  still  work  enough  left  for  future  inqmries  and  researches,  and  room 
for  progress  still  to  be  made,  for  many  ages  and  generations.  But  we  had 
need  to  be  infinitely  able  metaphysicians,  to  conceive  with  clearness,  according 
to  strict,  proper  and  perfect  truth,  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Essence, 
and  the  modes  of  the  action  and  operation  of  the  powers  of  the  Divine  Mind. 

And  it  may  be  noted  particularly,  that  though  we  are  obliged  to  conceive  of 
aome  things  in  God  as  consequent  and  dependent  on  others,  and  of  some  things 
pertaining  to  the  Divine  Nature  and  Will  as  the  foundation  of  others,  and  so 
before  others  m  the  order  of  nature  ;  as,  we  must  conceive  of  the  knowledge  and 
holiness  of  God  as  prior,  in  the  order  of  nature,  to  his  happiness ;  the  perfection 
of  his  imderstanding,  as  the  foundation  of  his  wise  purposes  and  decrees  ;  the 
holiness  of  his  nature,  as  the  cause  and  reason  of  his  holy  determinations.  And 
yet,  when  we  speak  of  cause  and  effect,  antecedent  and  consequent,  fundamental 
and  dependent,  determining  and  determined,  in  the  first  Being,  who  is  self-exist- 
ent, independent,  of  perfect  and  absolute  simplicity  and  immutability,  and  the 
first  cause  of  all  things ;  doubtless  there  must  be  less  propriety  in  such  represen- 
tations, than  when  we  speak  of  derived  dependent  bemgs,  who  are  compounded, 
and  liable  to'  perpetual  mutation  and  succession. 

Having  premised  this,  I  proceed  to  observe  concerning  the  forementioned 
author's  exclamation^  aboui  the  necessary  determination  of  GodV  Will,  in  all 


filing^,  by  what  he  sees  to  be  fittest  and  best 
Tha 


bat  all  the  seeming  force  of  such  objections  and  exclamations  must  arise 
from  an  imagmation,  that  there  is  some  sort  of  privilege  or  dignity  in  being 
without  such  a  moral  necessity,  as  will  make  it  impossible  to  do  any  other,  than 
ahvays  choose  what  is  wisest  and  best ;  as  though  tliere  were  some  disadvan- 
tage, meanness  and  subjection,  in  such  a  necessity  ;  a  thing  by  which  the  W^ill 
was  confined,  kept  under,  and  held  in  servitude  by  something,  which,  as  it  were, 
maintained  a  strong  and  invincible  power  and  dominion  over  it,  by  bonds  that 
held  God  fast,  and  that  he  could,  by  no  means,  deliver  himself  from.  Whereas, 
this  must  be  all  mere  ima2:ination  and  delusion.  It  is  no  disadvantage  or  dis- 
honor to  a  being,  necessarily  to  act  in  the  most  excellent  «nd  happy  manner, 
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from  the  necessary  perfection  of  his  own  nature.  This  argues  no  imperfection, 
inferiority  or  dependence,  nor  any  want  of  dignity,  privilege  or  ascendency.* 
It  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  absolute  and  most  perfect  sovereignty  of  Gog* 
The  sovereignty  of  God  is  his  abili^  and  authority  to  do  whatever  pleases  him  : 
whereby  He  doth  according  to  his  Will  in  the  armies  of  Heaven,  and  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,  andnone  can  stay  his  hand,  or  say  unto  him.  What  dost 
ihou  7 — The  following  things  belong  to  the  sovereignty  of  God,  viz. :  1.  Su- 

r  preme,  imiversal,  and  infinite  Power,  whereby  he  is  able  to  do  what  he  pleases, 
without  control,  without  any  confinement  of  that  power,  without  any  subjection, 
in  the  least  measure,  to  any  other  power  ;  and  so  without  any  hmderance  or 
restraint,  that  it  should  be  either  impossible,  or  at  all  difiicult,  for  him  to  accom- 
plish his  Will ;  and  without  any  dependence  of  his  power  on  any  other  power, 
from  whence  it  should  be  derived,  or  which  it  should  stand  in  any  need  of:  so 
far  from  this,  that  all  other  power  is  derived  from  him,  and  is  absolutely  depen- 
/dent  on  him.  2.  That  He  has  supreme  authority,  absolute  and  most  perfect 
right  to  do  what  he  wills,  without  subjection  to  any  superior  authority,  or  any 
derivation  of  an  authority  from  any  other,  or  limitation  by  any  distinct  indepen- 
dent .  authority,  either  superior,  equal,  or  inferior ;  he  oeing  the  head  of  all 
dominion,  and  fountain  of  all  authority  ;  and  also  without  restraint  by  any  obli- 
gation, implying  either  subjection,  derivation,  or  dependence,  or  proper  Umitation. 

^.  That  his  WUl  is  supreme,  underived,  and  independent  on  any  thing  without 
Himself;  being  in  every  thin^  determined  by  his  own  counsel,  having  no  other  rule 
but  his  own  wisrlom  ;  his  Will  not  being  subject  to,  or  restrained  by  the  Will  of 

/any  other,  and  other  Wills  being  perfecSy  subject  to  his.  4.  That  his  Wisdom^ 
which  determines  his  Will,  is  supreme,  perfect,  underived,  self-sufficient  and  in- 
dependent ;  so  that  it  may  be  said,  as  in  Isa.  xL  14,   With  whom  took  H% 

*  "  It  might  have  been  objected,  with  more  plausiblenen,  that  the  Supreme  Cause  cannot  be  free,  be- 
cause he  must  needs  do  always  what  is  best  in  the  whole.  But  this  would  not  at  all  serve  Spinoza's 
purpose  ;  for  this  is  a  necessity,  not  of  nature  and  of  fate,  but  of  fitness  and  wisdom  ;  a  necessity  consis- 
tent with  the  greatest  freedom,  and  most  perfect  choice.  For  the  only  foundation  of  this  necessity  is  audi 
an  unalterable  rectitude  of  Will,  and  perfection  of  wisdom,  as  makes  it  impossible  for  a  wise  Being  to  aol 
foolislily."     Oark^M  Demon$tratkm  of  tht  Being  and  Attribulet  of  God.     Edit.  6,  p.  64. 

"  Though  God  is  a  most  perfect  free  agent,  yet  he  cannot  hut  do  what  is  best  and  wisest  on  the  whole, 
rhe  reason  is  evident ;  because  perfect  wisdom  and  goodness  are  as  steady  and  certain  principles  of 
action,  as  necessity  itself ;  and  an  infinitely  wise  and  K«x>d  Being,  indued  with  the  most  perfect  liberty, 
can  no  more  choose  to  act  in  contradiction  to  wisdom  and  goodness,  than  a  necessary  aeent  can  act  con- 
trary to  the  necessity  by  which  it  is  acted  ;  it  being  as  great  an  absurdity  and  impossibility  in  choice,  for 
infinite  Wisdom  to  choose  to  act  unwiseW,  or  infinite  Goodness  to  choose  what  is  not  good,  as  it  would 
be  in  nature,  for  al>solute  necessity  to  fail  of  producing  its  necessary  effect.  There  whs,  indeed,  no  na 
cessity  in  nature,  that  God  should  at  first  create  such  beings  as  he  has  created,  or  indeed  any  being  st 
all,  because  he  is,  in  Himself,  infinitely  happ^  and  all-sufficient.  There  was  also,  no  necessity  in  nature, 
that  he  should  preserve  and  continue  things  in  being,  after  they  were  created  ;  because  he  would  be  self 
sufficient  without  their  continuance,  as  he  was  before  their  creation.  But  it  was  fit,  and  wise,  and  good, 
that  Infinite  Wisdom  should  manifest,  and  Infinite  Goodness  communicate  itself ;  and  therefore  it  ^-as 
necessary,  in  the  sense  of  necessity  I  am  now  speaking  of,  that  things  shotild  be  made  at  Mich  a  time. 
and  continued  4o  long,  and  indeed  with  various  perfections  in  such  degrees,  as  Infinite  Wisdom  sad 
Goodness  saw  it  (lest  and  wisest  that  they  should."    Ibid.  p.  112,  113. 

"  'Tis  not  a  fault,  but  a  perfection  of  our  nature,  to  desire,  will,  and  act,  according  to  the  last  result 
of  a  fair  examination.  This  is  so  far  from  being  a  restraint  or  diminution  of  freedom,  that  it  is  the  very  im- 
provement and  benefit  of  it.  Tis  not  an  abrid^ent,  *tis  the  end  and  use  of  our  liberty ;  and  the  further 
we  are  removed  from  such  a  determination,  the  nearer  we  are  to  misery  and  slavery.  A  perfect  indiffer> 
ence  in  the  mind,  not  determinable  by  its  last  judgment,  of  the  good  or  evil  that  is  thought  to  attend  its 
choice,  would  be  so  far  from  being  an  advantage  and  excellency  of  any  intellectual  nature,  that  it  would 
he  as  great  an  imperfection,  as  the  want  of  indifferency  to  act,  or  not  to  act,  till  determined  by  the  Will, 
*  would  be  an  imperfection  on  the  other  side.  Tis  as  much  a  perfection,  that  desire,  or  the  power  of 
preferring  should  be  determined  by  good,  as  that  the  power  of  acting  should  be  determined  by  the  Will : 
and  the  more  certain  such  determination  is,  the  greater  the  perfection.  Nay,  were  we  determined  hy 
any  thing  but  the  last  result  of  our  own  minds,  judging  of  the  good  or  evil  of  any  action,  we  were  not 
free.  The  very  end  of  our  freedom  being  that  we  might  attain  the  good  we  choose  ;  and,  therefore,  erttf 
man  is  brought  under  a  necessity  by  his  constitution,  as  an  intelligent  beinc,  to  be  determined  in  willing 
by  his  own  thought  and  judgment,  what  is  best  for  him  to  do  ;  else  he  would  be  under  the  detennimuios 
ff  some  other  than  himself,  which  is  want  of  liberty.    And  to  deny  that  s  msaM  Wl^,  in  eveiy  C 
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maisel  f  And  who  instructed  Him  and  taught  Him  in  the  path  of  judgment^ 
md  taught  Him  knowledgey  and  showed  Him  the  way  of  understanding  ? — There 
is  no  otoer  Divine  Sovereignty  but  this,  and  this  is  properly  absolute  sovereignty  / 
no  other  is  desirable,  nor  would  any  other  be  honorable,  or  happy,  and  indeed, 
there  is  no  other  conceivable  or  possible.  It  is  the  glory  and  greatness  of  the 
Divine  Sovereignty,  that  God's  Will  is  determined  by  his  own  infinite  all-suffi-^ 
dent  wisdom  in  eveiy  thing  ;  and  in  nothing  is  either  directed  by  any  inferior 
msdom,  or  by  no  wisdom  ;  whereby  it  .would  become  senseless  arbitrarmess, 
(fctermining  and  acting  without  reason,  design  or  end. 

If  God's  Will  is  steadily  and  surely  determined  in  ever)'  thing  by  supreme  wis- 
dom, then  it  is  m  every  tWng  necessarily  determined  to  that  which  is  most  wise.*^ 
And,  certainly,  it  would  be  a  disadvantage  and  indignity  to  be  otherwise.  For 
if  the  Divine  Will  was  not  necessarily  determined  to  that,  which  in  every  case 
is  wisest  and  best,  it  must  be  subject  to  some  degree  of  undesigning  contingence ; 
and  so  in  the  same  degree  liable  to  evil.  To  suppose  the  Divine  Will  liable  to  ^ 
be  carried  hither  and  thither  at  random,  by  the  uncertain  wind  of  bUnd  contin-'^ 
eence,  which  is  guided  by  no  wisdom,  no  motive,  no  intelligent  dictate  whatsoevei 
fif  any  such  thing  were  possible),  would  certainly  argue  a  great  degree  of  im- 
perfection and  meanness,  infinitely  unworthy  of  the  Deity.  If  it  be  a  disad- 
vantage for  the  Divine  Will  to  be  attended  with  this  moral  necessity,  then  the 
more  free  from  it,  and  the  more  left  at  random,  the  greater  dignity  and  advantage. 
And,  consequently,  to  be  perfectly  free  from  the  du-ection  of  understanding,  and 
universally  and  entirely  left  to  senseless,  unmeaning  contingence,  to  act  absolutely 
at  random,  would  be  the  supreme  glory. 

It  no  more  argues  any  dependence  of  God's  Will,  that  his  supremely  wise  voli- 
tion is  necessary,  than  it  argues  a  dependence  of  his  bein^,  that  his  existence  is 
necessary.     If  it  be  something  too  low,  for  the  Supreme  Being  to  have  his  Will 


ttitioa,  follows  his  own  judgment,  is  to  say,  that  a  man  wills  and  acts  for  an  end  that  he  would  not  have, 
tltlie  same  time  that  he  wills  and  acts  for  it.  For  if  he  prefers  it  in  his  present  thoughts,  before  any. 
otiter,  it  it  plain  he  then  thinks  lietter  of  it,  and  would  have  it  before  any  other,  unloss  he  can  have,  anci 
oot  have  it,  will,  and  not  will  it,  at  the  same  time  ;  a  contnuiiction  too  manifest  to  be  admitted.  If  we 
look  upon  those  superior  beings  above  us,  who  enjoy  perfect  happiness,  we  shall  have  reason  to  judge, 
that  they  are  more  steadily  determined  in  their  choice  of  good  than  we  ;  and  yet  we  have  no  reason  to 
think  they  are  less  happy,  or  less  free,  than  we  are.  And  if  it  were  fit  fur  suchpoorfinite  creatures  as  we 
IK,  to  pronounce  what  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Goodness  could  do,  I  think  we  might  say,  that  God  himsclt 
fuoot  choose  what  is  not  good.  The  freedom  of  the  Almighty  hinders  not  hin  being  determined  by  what 
it  best.  But  to  ^ive  a  right  view  of  this  misuken  part  of  liberty,  let  me  ask,  would  any  one  be  a  change 
iii%, because  he  is  less  determined  by  wise  determination,  than  a  wise  man  ?  Is  it  worth  the  name  of 
freedom,  to  Iwat  liberty  to  play  the  fool,  and  draw  shame  and  misery  upon  a  man's  self?  If  to  break 
loose  from  the  conduct  of  reason,  and  to  want  that  restraint  of  examination  and  judgment,  that  keeps  us 
fna  doing  or  choosing  the  worse,  be  liberty,  tnie  liberty,  madmen  and  fools  are  the  only  free  men.  Yet 
I  think,  nobody  would  choose  to  be  mad,  for  the  sake  uf  such  liberty,  but  he  that  is  mad  already."  Locket 
Hm.  Umd.  Vol.  I-  Edit.  7,  p.  215,  21G. 

"T0^  Being,  having  alt  things  always  necessarily  in  view,  must  always,  and  eternally  will,  accord 
US ttlliiitfinite  comprehension  of  things  ;  that  is,  must  will  all  things  that  are  wisest  and  best  to  be- 
^"111,  Xbore  is  no  getting  free  of  this  conseiiuence.  If  it  can  will  at  all,  it  roust  will  this  way.  To  lie 
^JpiMt  of  knowing,  and  not  capable  of  willing,  is  not  to  be  understood.  And  to  be  capable  of  willin;; 
"wruiiy  tton  what  is  wisest  and  best,  contradicts  that  knowledge  which  is  infinite.  Infinite  knowledge 
■BK^irMtthe  Will  without  error.  Here  then,  is  the  origin  of  moral  necessity  ;  and  that  is  really,  ol  .  ^< 
frwdon.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  when  the  Divine  Will  is  determined,  from  the  consideration  of  the  ^^.y 
^tend  aptitude  of  things,  it  is  as  necessarily  determined,  as  if  it  were  physically  impelled,  if  that 
v^  poiiible.  But  it  is  unskilfulncss,  to  suppose  this  an  objection.  The  great  principle  is  once  es- 
(*Uimd,  rix.,  that  the  Divine  Will  is  determined  by  the  eternal  reason  and  aptitudcsof  things,  instead 
si  beiii|  physically  impelled;  and  after  that,  the  more  strong  and  necessary  tnis  determination  is,  the 
■OfOMmct  the  Deity  must  lie  allowed  to  be.  It  is  this  that  makes  him  an  amiable  and  adorable  Being, 
*howWiIl  sjod  power  are  constantly,  immutably,  determined  by  the  consideration  of  what  is  wisest  and 
biK  i  inatmulof  a  surd  Bein^  with  power,  but  without  discerning  and  reason.  It  is  the  beauty  of  this 
<i<tc«ity,  that  it  is  strong  as  fate  itself,  with  all  the  advanUge  of  reason  and  goodness.  It  is  strange,  tit 
Me  BWQ  contend,  that  the  Deity  is  not  free,  because  he  is  necessarily  rational,  immutably  good  ai:d  wise ; 
^i  t  man  is  allowed  still  the  perfecter  being,  the  more  fixedly  and  constantly  his  Will  is  dele^rminrd  by 
l«mi  and  truth."    Imrmry  into  Ou  Nmtwre  of  the  Hum.  SouL    EdiU  3,  Vol.  iL  p.  403,  40i. 
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determined  by  moral  Necessity,  so  as  necessarily,  in  every  case,  to  wHl  in  the 
highest  degree  holily  and  happily ;  then  why  is  it  not  also  something  too  low, 
for  him  to  have  his  existence,  and  the  infinite  perfection  of  his  nature,  and  his 
infmite  happiness  determined  by  necessity  ?  It  is  no  more  to  God's  dishonor, 
to  be  necessarily  wise,  than  to  be  necessarily  holy.  And  if  neither  of  them  be 
to  his  dishonor,  then  it  is  not  to  his  dishonor  necessarily  to  act  holily  and  wisely 
And  if  it  be  not  dishonorable  to  be  necessarily  holy  and  wise,  in  the  highest 
possible  degree,  no  more  is  it  mean  and  dishonorable,  necessarily  to  act  holily 
and  wisely  in  the  highest  possible  degree  ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  do 
that,  in  every  case,  which,  above  all  other  things,  is  wisest  and  best 

The  reason,  why  it  is  not  dishonorable  to  be  necessarily  most  holy,  is,  be- 
cause holiness  in  itself  is  an  excellent  and  hono.:»ble  thing.  For  the  ^ame 
reason,  it  is  no  dishonor  to  be  necessarily  most  wise,  and,  in  every  case,  to  act 
most  wisely,  or  do  the  thine  which  is  the  wisest  of  all ;  for  wisdom  is  also  id 
itself  excellent  and  honorable. 

The  forementioned  author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Willy  &c., 
as  has  been  observed,  represents  that  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Will's  being  in  every 
thing  necessarily  determmed  by  superior  fitness,  as  making  the  blessed  God  a 
kind  of  Almighty  Minister*  and  mechanical  medium  of  fate ;  and  he  insists,  pa^es 
93,  94,  that  this  moral  necessity  and  impossibility  is,  in  effect,  the  same  thmg 
with  physical  and  natural  necessity  and  impossibility  :  and  in  p.  54, 55,  he  says, 
"  The  scheme  which  determines  the  Will  always  and  certainly  by  the  under- 
standing, and  the  understanding  by  the  appearance  of  things,  seems  to  take  away 
the  true  nature  of  vice  and  virtue.  For  the  sublimest  of  virtues,  and  the  vilest 
of  vices,  seem  rather  to  be  matters  of  fate  and  necessity,  flowing  naturally  and 
necessarily  from  the  existence,  the  circumstances,  and  present  situation  of  persons 
and  things  ;  for  this  existence  and  situation  necessarily  makes  such  an  appear- 
ance to  the  mind  ;  from  this  appearance  flows  a  necessary  perception  and 
judgment,  concerning  these  things  ;  this  judgment,  necessarily  determines  the 
Will  ;  and  thus,  by  this  chain  of  necessary  causes,  virtue  and  vice  would  lose 
their  nature,  and  become  natural  ideas,  and  necessary  things,  instead  of  moral 
and  free  actions." 

And  yet  this  same  author  allows,  p.  30,  31,  that  a  perfectly  wise  being  will 
constantly  and  certainly  choose  what  is  most  fit ;  and  says,  p.  102,  103, "  I 
grant,  and  always  have  granted,  that  wheresoever  there  is  such  antecedent 
superior  fitness  of  things,  GoiV  acts  according  to  it,  so  as  never  to  contradict  it ; 
and,  particularly,in  all  his  judicial  proceedings  as  a  Governor,  and  distributer  oi 
rewards  and  pmiislunents."  Yea,  he  says  expressly,  p.  42,  "  That  it  is  not 
possible  for  God  to  act  otherwise,  than  according  to  this  fitness  and  goodness 
in  things." 

So  that  according  to  this  author,  putting  these  several  passages  of  his  Essay 
together,  there  is  no  virtue,  nor  any  thing  of  a  moral  nature,  in  the  most  sublime 
and  glorious  acts  and  exercises  of  God's  holiness,  justice,  and  faithfiilness ;  and 
he  never  does  any  thing  which  is  in  itself  supremely  worthy,  and,  above  all 
other  things,  fit  and  excellent,  but  only  as  a  kind  of  mechanical  medium  of  fate ; 
and  in  what  he  does  as  the  Judge  and  moral  Governor  of  the  world,  he  exercises 
no  moral  excellency ;  exercising  no  freedom  in  these  things,  because  he  acts  by 
moral  necessity,  which  is,  in  effect,  the  same  with  physical  or  natural  necessity ; 
and,  therefore,  he  only  acts  by  an  Hobistical  fatality ;  as  a  Being  indeed  ofmd 
understanding,  as  well  as  power  and  efficiency  (as  he  said  before),  hut  without  a 
Will  to  choose f  being  a  kind  of  Almighty  Minister  offaie,  acting  under  its  SU" 
preme  influence.  For  he  allows,  that  h  aU  these  things,  God's  Will  is  determined 
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constantly  and  ccrtainh  by  a  superior  fitness,  and  that  it  is  not  possible  for  him 
to  act  otherwise.  And  if  these  things  are  so,  what  glory  or  praise  belongs  to 
God  for  doing  holily  and  justly,  or  tmdng  the  most  fit,  holy,  wise  and  excellent 
course,  in  any  one  instance  ?  Whereas,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  and  alsc 
the  conunon  sense  of  mankind,  it  does  not,  in  the  least,  derogate  firom  the  honor 
of  any  being,  that  through  the  moral  perfection  of  his  nature,  he  necessarily  act? 
with  supreme  wisdom  and  holiness ;  but  on  the  contrary,  his  praise  is  the  great- 
er ;  herein  consists  the  height  of  his  glory. 

The  same  author,  p.  56,  supposes,  that  herein  appears  the  excellent 
character  of  a  wise  and  good  man,  that  though  he  can  choose  contra^  to  the  fit" 
ness  of  things,  yet  he  does  not ;  but  suffers  himself  to  be  directed  by  fitness  ;  and 
that,  in  this  conduct,  he  imitates  the  blessed  God.  And  yet,  he  supposes  it  is 
contrariwise  with  the  blessed  God ;  not  that  he  suffers  himself  to  be  directed  by 
fitness,  when  he  can  choose  contrary  to  the  fitness  of  things,  but  that  he  cannot 
rJioose  contrary  to  the  fitness  of  things;  as  he  says,  p.  42,  that  it  is  not  possi" 
He  for  God  to  ad  otherwise  than  according  to  this  fitness,  where  there  is  any 
fitness  or  goodness  in  things.  Yea,  he  suppases,  p.  31,  that  if  a  man  were 
ferfedly  wise  and  good,  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  be  constantly  and  certainly 
determined  by  the  fitness  of  things. 

One  thinj;  more  I  would  observe,  before  I  conclude  this  section ;  and  that  is, 
that  if  it  derogates  nothing  from  the  glory  of  God,  to  be  necessarily  determined 
by  superior  fitness  in  some  things,  then  neither  does  it  to  be  thus  determined  in 
all  things :  from  any  thing  in  me  nature  of  such  necessity,  as  at  all  detracting 
firom  God's  freedom,  independence,  absolute  supremacy,  or  any  dignity  or  glory 
of  his  nature,  state  or  manner  of  acting ;  or  as  implying  any  infirmity,  restraint, 
or  subjection.  And  if  the  thing  be  such  as  well  consists  with  God's  glory,  and 
has  nothing  tending  to  detract  from  it ;  then  we  need  not  be  afraid  of  ascribing 
it  to  God  in  too  many  things,  lest  thereby  we  should  detract  from  God's  glorjy 
loo  much. 


SECTION   VIII. 

Some  further  Objections  agcunst  the  moral  Necessity  of  God's  Volitions  considered. 

The  author  last  cited,  as  has  been  observed,  owns  that  God,  being  perfectly 
wise,  will  constantly  and  certainly  choose  what  appears  most  fit,  where  there  is 
a  superior  fitness  and  goodness  in  things ;  and  that  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to 
do  otherwise.  So  that  it  is  in  effect  confessed,  that  in  those  things  where  there 
is  any  real  preferableness,  it  is  no  dishonor,  nothing  in  any  respect  unworthy  of 
God,  for  him  to  act  from  necessity ;  notwithstanding  all  that  can  be  objected 
bom  the  agreement  of  such  a  necessity,  with  the  fate  of  the  Stoics,  and  the 
necessity,  maintained  by  Mr.  Hobbes.  From  which  it  will  follow,  that  if  it 
were  so,  that  in  all  the  different  things,  among  which  God  chooses,  there  were 
evermore  a  superior  fitness,  or  preferableness  on  one  side,  then  it  would  be  no 
(fidionor,  or  any  thing,  in  any  respect,  unworthy,  or  unbecoming  of  God,  for 
his  Will  to  be  necessarily  determined  in  every  thing.  *  And  if  this  be  allowed, 
it  is  a  giving  up  entirely  the  argument,  from  the  unsuitableness  of  such  a  neces- 
sity to  the  liberty,  supremacy,  mdependence  and  glory  of  the  Divine  Being ; 
and  a  resting  the  whole  weight  of  the  affair  on  the  decision  of  another  point 
wholly  diverse ;  viz.,  whether  it  be  so  indeed,  that  in  all  the  various  possible 
flimgs,  which  are  in  God's  view,  ani  may  be  considered  as  capable  objects  ol 
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his  choice,  there  Is  not  evermore  a  preferableness  in  one  thing  above  another 
This  IS  denied  by  this  author ;  who  supposes,  that  in  many  instances,  between 
two  or  more  possible  things,  which  come  wnthin  the  view  of  the  divine  mind, 
there  is  a  perfect  indifference  and  equality,  as  to  fitness  or  tendency  to  attain 
any  good  end  w^hich  God  can  have  in  view,  or  to  answer  any  of  his  designs 
Now,  therefore,  I  would  consider  whether  this  be  evident. 
'  Tlie  arguments  brought  to  prove  this,  are  of  two  kinds.  (1.)  It  is  urged, 
that  in  many  instances,  we  must  suppose  there  is  absolutely  no  difference  be- 
tween various  possible  objects  of  choice,  which  God  has  in  view :  and  (2,)  that 
the  difference  between  many  things  is  so  inconsiderable,  or  of  such  a  nature, 
that  it  woifld  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  it  to  be  of  any  consequence ;  or  to 
suppose  that  any  of  God's  wise  designs  would  not  be  answered  in  one  way  as 
well  as  the  other.     Therefore, 

I.  The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is,  whether  there  are  any  instances 
wherein  there  is  a  perfect  likeness,  and  absolutely  no  difference,  between  differ- 
ent objects  of  choice,  that  are  proposed  to  the  Divine  Understanding  ? 

And  here,  in  the  first  place,  it  may  be  worthy  to  be  considered,  whether  the 
contradiction  there  is  in  the  terms  of  the  question  proposed,  does  not  give  reason 
to  suspect,  that  there  is  an  inconsistence  in  the  thing  supposed.  It  is  inquired, 
whether  different  objects  of  choice  may  not  be  absolutely  without  difference  ? 
If  they  are  absolutely  without  difference,  then  how  are  they  different  objects  of 
choice  ?  If  there  be  absolutely  no  difference,  in  any  respect,  then  there  is  no 
variety  or  distinction ;  for  distinction  is  only  by  some  difference.  And  if  there 
be  no  variety  among  proposed  objects  of  choice,  then  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
variety  of  choice,  or  difference  of  determination.  For  that  determination  of  a 
thing,  which  is  not  different  in  any  respect,  is  not  a  different  determination,  but 
l}£  same.     That  this  is  no  quibble,  may  appear  more  fully  anon. 

The  arguments,  to  prove  that  the  Most  High,  in  some  instances,  chooses  to 
do  one  thing  rather  than  another,  where  the  things  themselves  are  perfectly 
without  difference,  are  tw^o. 

1.  That  the  various  parts  of  infinite  time  and  space,  absolutely  considered, 
are  perfectly  alike,  and  do  not  differ  at  all  one  from  another ;  and  that  therefore, 
when  God  determined  to  create  the  world  in  such  a  part  of  infinite  duration  and 
space,  rather  than  others,  he  determined  and  preferred,  among  various  objects, 
between  which  there  was  no  preferableness,  and  absolutely  no  difference. 

Answ.  This  objection  supposes  an  infinite  length  of  time  before  the  world 
was  created,  distinguished  by  successive  parts,  properly  and  truly  so ;  or  a  suc- 
cession of  limited  and  unmeasurable  periods  of  time,  following  one  another,  in 
an  infinitely  long  series ;  which  must  needs  be  a  groundless  imagination.  The 
eternal  duration  which  was  before  the  world,  being  only  the  eternity  of  Grod's 
existence  ;  which  is  nothing  else  but  his  immediate,  perfect  and  invariable  pos- 
session of  the  whole  of  his  unlimited  life,  together  and  at  once :  Vitie  intermin- 
abilis,  tola,  simul  et  perfeda  possessio.  Which  is  so  generally  allowed,  that  I 
need  not  stand  to  demonstrate  it* 

*  **  If  all  created  beings  were  taken  away,  all  possibility  of  any  mutation  or  succession,  of  one  thing 
to  another,  would  appear  to  be  also  removed.  Abstract  succession  in  eternity  is  scarce  to  be  understood 
What  is  it  that  succeeds?  One^n>inute  to  another,  perhaps,  velut  unda  tupavmit  undam.  But  when  we 
imagine  this,  we  fancy  that  the  minutes  are  things  separately  existing.  Tms  is  the  common  notion  ;  and 
yet  It  is  a  luanifest  prejudice.  Time  is  nothing  but  the  existence  ofcreated  successive  beings,  and  eternity 
the  necessary  existence  of  the  Deity.  Therefore,  if  this  necessary  being  hath  no  change  or  succession  in  his 
rature,  his  existence  must  of  course  be  unsuccessive.  We  seem  to  commit  a  double  oversight  in  this  case ; 
first,  we  find  succession  in  the  necessary  nature  and  existence  of  the  Deity  himself ;  which  is  wrong,  if  the 
reasoning  above  he  coiiclujiive.  And  then  we  ascribe  this  succession  to  eternity,  considered  abstracted.y 
from  the  Eternal  Being ;  and  suppose  it,  one  knows  nor  what,  a  thing  sulwisting  by  itself,  and  flowing  one 
uinttte  alter  another.  This  is  the  work  of  pure  imnffnaiion.  and  coatruy  to  the  reality  of  ilunfk  Heaee  ibi 
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So  this  obiection  supposes  an  extent  of  space  beyond  the  limits  of  the  crea- 
doD  of  an  innnite  length,  breadth  and  depth,  truly  and  properly  distinguished 
into  dififereiit  measurable  parts,  limited  at  certain  stages,  one  beyond  another,  in 
an  mfinite  series.  Which  notion  of  absolute  and  infinite  space  is  doubtless  as 
onreasonable,  as  that  now  mentioned,  of  absolute  and  infinite  duration.  It  is  as 
improper  to  imagine  that  the  immensity  and  omnipresence  of  God  is  distinguish- 
ed by  a  sefies  of  miles  and  leagues,  one  beyond  another ;  as  that  the  infinite 
duration  of  Grod  is  distinguished  by  months  and  years,  one  after  another.  A 
diversity  and  order  of  distmct  parts,  limited  by  certain  periods,  is  as  conceivable, 
and  does  as  naturally  obtrude  itself  on  our  imagination,  in  one  case  as  the 
ether ;  and  there  is  equal  reason  in  each  case,  to  suppose  that  our  imagination 
deceives  us.  It  is  equally  improper  to  talk  of  months  and  years  of  the  Divine 
Existence,  and  milesquares  of  Deity ;  and  we  equally  deceive  ourselves,  when 
we  talk  of  the  world's  being  differently  fixed  with  respect  to  either  of  these 
aorts  of  measures.  I  think,  we  know  not  what  we  mean,  if  we  say,  the  world 
mi^t  have  been  differently  placed  from  what  it  is,  in  the  broad  expanse  of 
inmuty ;  or,  that  it  might  have  been  differently  fixed  in  the  long  line  of  eternity ; 
and  ail  arguments  and  objections,  which  are  built  on  the  imaginations  we  are 
apt  to  have  of  infinite  extension  or  duration,  are  buildings  founded  on  shadows, 
€ir  castles  in  the  air. 

2.  The  second  argument,  to  prove  that  the  Most  High  wills  one  thing 
rather  than  another,  without  any  superior  fitness  or  preferableness  in  the  thing 
preferred,  is  God's  actually  placing  m  different  parts  of  the  world,  particles,  or 
atoms  of  matter,  that  are  perfectly  equal  and  alike.  The  forementioned  author 
says,  p.  78,  &c.,  "  If  one  would  descend  to  the  minute  specific  particles,  of 
irhich  different  bodies  are  composed,  we  should  see  abundant  reason  to  believe, 
that  there  are  thousands  of  such  little  particles,  or  atoms  of  matter,  which  are 
perfectly  equal  and  alike,  and  could  give  no  distmct  determination  to  the  Will 
of  God,  where  to  place  them."  He  there  instances  in  particles  of  water,  of 
which  there  are  such  immense  numbers,  which  compose  the  rivers  and  oceans 
of  this  world ;  and  the  infinite  myriads  of  the  luminous  and  fiery  particles,  which 
compose  the  body  of  the  sun ;  so  many,  that  it  would  be  very  unreasonable  to 
suppose  no  two  of  them  should  be  exactly  equal  and  alike. 

Axsw.  ( 1.)  To  this  I  answer :  that  as  we  must  suppose  matter  to  be  infinitely 
divisible,  it  is  very  unlikely,  that  any  tvvo,  of  all  these  particles,  are  exactly 
equal  and  alike ;  so  unlikely,  that  it  is  a  thousand  to  one,  yea,  an  infinite  num- 
ber to  one,  but  it  is  otherwise ;  and  that  although  we  should  allow  a  great  simi- 
larity between  the  different  particles  of  water  and  fire,  as  to  their  general  nature 
vid  figure ;  and  however  small  we  suppose  those  particles  to  be,  it  is  infinitely 
onUkely,  that  any  two  of  them  should  be  exactly  equal  in  dimensions  and  quan- 
tity of  matter.  If  we  should  suppose  a  great  many  globes  of  the  same  nature 
with  the  globe  of  the  earth,  it  would  be  very  strange,  if  there  were  any  two  of 
tliem  that  had  exactly  the  same  number  of  particles  of  dust  and  water  in  them. 

ertmmon  metaphorical  expressions :  time  runt  apace^  let  ua  lay  hold  onthe  prexent  minute^  and  the  like.  The 
philmophen  them^Ives  mislead  us  1^'  their  illustrations.  They  compare  eternity  to  the  motion  of  a  point 
ronninyr  on  forever,  and  making  a  traceiess  infinite  line.  Here  the  point  is  supposed  a  thine  actually 
sahiistin|.  representing  the  present  minute  ;  and  then  they  ascrihe  motion  or  succession  to  it ;  that  is 
tney  ascnl»c  motion  to  a  mere  nonentity,  to  illustrate  to  u«  a  successive  eternity,  made  up  of  finite  sue 
ees«ive  parts.  If  once  we  allow  an  all  perfect  mind,  which  hath  an  eternal,  immutable  and  infinite 
eoniprehension  of  all  things,  always  (and  allow  it  we  must)  the  distinction  of  pant  and  future  vanishes 
with  respect  to  such  a  mind. — In  a  word,  if  we  pioceed  step  by  step,  as  alxjve,  the  eternity  or  existence 
of  the  Deity  will  appear  to  be  VUtb  tntemunahiUi,  t^ta^umiil  et  perfectawtstessio  ;  how  much  soever  this 
mmw  hure  been  a  paradox  hitherto."  Tnauiry  ihto  tht  Naiure  of  the  Humait  Soul.  Vol.  11.  p.  i09, 410 
4IL    Edif.IIL 
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But  infinitely  less  strange,  than  that  two  particles  of  light  should  have  just  the 
same  quantity  of  matter.  For  a  particle  of  'ight,  according  to  the  doctrine  ot 
the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter,  is  composed  of  infinitely  more  assignable  parts, 
than  there  are  particles  of  dust  and  water  in  the  globe  of  the  earth.  And  as  it 
is  infinitely  unhkely,  that  any  two  of  these  particles  should  be  equal ;  so  it  is, 
that  they  should  be  alike  in  other  respects ;  to  instance  in  the  configuration  oi 
their  surfaces.  If  there  were  very  many  globes,  of  the  nature  of  the  earth,  it 
would  be  very  unlikely  that  any  two  should  have  exactly  the  same  number  oi 
particles  of  dust,  water  and  stone,  in  their  surfaces,  and  all  posited  exactly  alike, 
one  with  respect  to  another,  without  any  difference,  in  any  part  discernible 
either  by  the  naked  eye  or  microscope  ;  but  infinitely  less  strange,  than  that  two 
particles  of  light  should  be  perfectly  of  the  same  figure.  For  there  are  infinitely 
more  assignable  real  parts  on  the  surface  of  a  particle  of  light  than  there  are 
particles  of  dust,  water  and  stone,  on  the  surface  of  the  terrestrial  globe. 

Answ.  (2.)  But  then,  supposing  that  there  are  two  particles,  or  atoms  <rf 
matter,  perfectly  equal  and  alike,  which  God  has  placed  indifferent  parts  of  the 
creation  ;  as  I  \vill  not  deny  it  to  be  possible  for  God  to  make  two  bodies  per- 
fectly alike,  and  put  them  in  different  places ;  yet  it  will  not  follow^,  that  two 
different  or  distinct  acts  or  effects  of  the  Divine  Power  have  exactly  the  same 
fitness  for  the  same  ends.  For  these  two  different  bodies  are  not  different  oi 
distinct  in  any  other  respects  than  those  wherein  they  differ :  they  are  two 
in  no  other  respects  than  those  wherein  there  is  a  difference.  If  they  are 
perfectly  equal  and  alike  in  themselves,  then  they  can  be  distinguished,  of 
oe  distinct,  only  in  those  things  which  are  called  circumstances ;  as  place,  time, 
rest,  motion,  or  some  other  present  or  past  circumstances  or  relations.  For 
it  is  difference  only  tliat  constitutes  distinction.  If  God  makes  two  bodies,  ia 
themselves  every  way  equal  and  alike,  and  agreeing  perfectly  in  all  other  cir- 
cumstances and  relations,  but  only  their  place ;  then  in  this  only  is  there  any 
distinction  or  duplicity.  The  figure  is  the  same,  the  measure  is  the  same,  the 
solidity  and  resistance  are  the  same,  and  every  thing  the  same  only  the  place. 
Therefore  what  the  Will  of  God  determines,  is  this,  namely,  that  there  ^ould 
be  the  same  figure,  the  same  extension,  the  same  resistance,  &c.,  in  two  differ 
ent  places.  And  for  this  detennination  he  has  some  reason.  There  is  somt 
end,  for  which  such  a  determination  and  act  has  a  pecuhar  fitness,  above  aL 
other  acts.  Here  is  no  one  thing  determined  without  an  end,  and  no  one  thing 
without  a  fitness  for  that  end,  superior  to  any  thing  else.  If  it  be  the  pleasure 
of  God  to  cause  the  same  resistance,  and  the  same  figure,  to  be  in  two  different 
places  and  situations,  we  can  no  more  justly  argue  from  it,  that  here  must  be 
some  determination  or  act  of  God's  Will  that  is  wholly  without  motive  or  end, 
than  we  can  argue,  ihat  whenever,  in  any  case  it  is  a  man's  Will  to  speak  the 
same  words,  or  make  the  same  sounds  at  two  different  times ;  there  must  he 
some  determination  or  act  of  his  Will,  without  any  motive  or  end.  The  differ- 
ence of  place,  in  the  former  case,  proves  no  more  than  the  difference  of  time 
does  in  the  other.  If  any  one  should  say,  with  regard  to  the  former  case,  that 
there  must  be  something  determined  without  an  end,  viz.,  that  of  those  two  sim- 
ilar bodies,  this  in  particular  should  be  made  in  this  place,  and  the  other  in  the 
other,  and  should  inquire,  why  the  Creator  did  not  make  them  in  a  transposition, 
when  both  are  alike,  and  each  would  equally  have  suited  either  place  ?  Tlic 
mquiry  supposes  something  that  is  not  true,  namely,  that  the  tAvo  bodies  diffei 
and  are  distinct  in  other  respects  besides  their  place.  So  that  with  this  distinc- 
tion inherent  in  them,  they  might,  in  their  first  creation,  have  been  transposi^ 
and  each  might  have  begun  its  existence  in  the  place  of  the  other. 
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Let  us,  for  clearness  sake,  suppose,  that  God  had,  at  the  beginning,  made 
tiro  globes,  each  of  an  inch  diameter,  both  perfect  spheres,  and  perfectly  solid, 
without  pores,  and  perfectly  alike  in  every  respect,  and  placed  them  near  one  to 
another,  one  towards  the  right  hand,  and  the  other  towards  the  left,  without  any 
difference  as  to  time,  motion  or  rest,  past  or  present,  or  any  circumstance,  bi  t 
only  their  place ;  and  the  question  should  be  asked,  why  God  in  their  creation 

E laced  them  so :  why  that  which  is  made  on  the  right  hand,  was  not  made  on  the 
sft,  and  vice  versa  ?  Let  it  be  well  considered,  whether  there  be  any  sense  in 
such  a  question  ;  and  whether  the  mquiry  does  not  suppose  something  false  and 
absurd.  Let  it  be  considered,  what  the  Creator  must  have  done  otherwise  than 
he  did,  what  different  act  of  Will  or  power  he  must  have  exerted,  in  order  to 
the  thing  proposed.  All  that  could  have  been  done,  would  have  been  to  have 
made  two  spheres  perfectly  alike,  in  the  same  places  where  he  has  made  them, 
without  any  diffiTcnce  of  the  things  made,  either  in  themselves  or  in  any  cir- 
cumstance ;  so  that  the  whole  effect  would  have  been  without  any  difference, 
and  therefore,  just  the  same.  By  the  supposition,  the  two  spheres  are  different 
in  no  other  respixt  but  their  place  ;  and  therefore  in  other  respects  they  are  the 
same.  Each  has  the  same  roundness ;  it  is  not  a  distinct  rotundity,  in  any 
other  respect  but  its  situation.  There  are  also  the  same  dimensions,  differing  in 
nothmg  but  their  place.  And  so  of  their  resistance,  and  every  thing  eke  that 
belongs  to  tbem. 

Here,  if  any  chooses  to  say,  "  that  there  is  a  difference  in  another  respect, 
viz.,  that  they  are  not  NUMERICALLY  the  same ;  that  it  is  thus  with  all  the 
qfialities  that  belong  to  them  ;  that  it  is  confessed  they  are,  in  some  respects,  the 
same ;  that  is,  they  are  both  exactly  alike ;  but  yet  numerically  they  differ. 
Thus  the  roundness  of  one  is  not  the  same  numerical  individual  roundness  with 
that  ot  the  other."  Let  this  be  supposed  ;  then  the  question  about  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Divine  Will  in  the  affair,  is.  Why  did  God  will,  that  this  indivi- 
dual roundness  should  be  at  the  right  hand,  and  the  other  individual  roundness 
at  the  left  ?  Why  did  he  not  make  them  in  a  contrary  position  ?  Let  any 
rational  person  consider,  whether  such  questions  be  not  words  without  a  mean- 
ing, as  much  as  if  God  should  see  fit  for  some  ends,  to  cause  the  same  sounds  to 
be  repeated,  or  made  at  two  different  times ;  the  sounds  being  perfectly  the 
same  in  every  respect,  but  only  one  was  a  minute  after  the  other ;  and  it  should 
be  asked  upon  it,  why  did  God  cause  these  sounds,  numerically  different,  to  suc- 
ceed one  the  other  in  such  a  manner  ?  Why  did  he  not  make  that  individual 
sound,  which  was  in  the  first  minute,  to  be  in  the  second  1  And  the  individual 
sound  of  the  last  minute  to  be  in  the  first  ?  These  inquiries  would  be  even  ridi 
colous ;  as,  I  think,  every  person  must  see,  at  once,  in  the  case  proposed  of  two 
sounds,  being  only  the  same  repeated,  absolutely  without  any  difference,  but  that 
one  circumstance  of  time.  If  the  Most  High  sees  it  will  answer  some  f^ood  end, 
that  the  same  sound  should  be  made  by  lightning  at  two  distinct  times,  and 
therefore  wills  that  it  should  be  so,  must  it  needs  therefore  be,  that  herein  there 
is  some  act  of  God's  Will  without  any  motive  or  end  ?  Grod  saw  fit  ortfin,  at 
distinct  times,  and  on  different  occasions,  to  say  the  very  same  words  to  Moses, 
aamely,  those,  I  am  Jehovah.  And  would  it  not  be  unreasonable  to  infer,  as  a 
certain  consequence,  from  this,  that  here  must  be  some  act  or  acts  of  the  Divine 
Will,  in  determining  and  disposing  these  words  exactly  alike,  at  different  times, 
wholly  without  aim  or  inducement  ?  But  it  would  be  no  more  unreasonable 
than  to  say,  that  there  must  be  an  act  of  God's  without  any  inducement,  if  he 
*ees  it  best,  and,  for  some  reasons,  determines  that  there  shall  be  the  same  resis- 
•an'  e,  the  same  dimensions,  and  the  same  figure,  in  several  distinct  places. 
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If,  in  the  instance  of  the  two  spheres,  perfectly  ahke,  it  be  supposed  possible 
that  God  might  have  made  them  in  a  contrary  position  ;  that  which  is  made  at 
the  right  hand  being  made  at  the  left ;  then  I  ask,  whether  it  is  not  evidently 
equally  possible,  if  God  had  made  but  one  of  them,  and  that  in  the  place  of  the 
.riffht  hand  globe,  that  he  might  have  made  that  numerically  different  from  what 
it  is,  and  numerically  different  from  what  he  did  make  it,  though  perfectly 
alike,  and  in  the  same  place;  and  at  the  same  time,  and  in  every  respect, 
in  the  same  circumstances  and  relations?  Namely,  whether  he  might  not 
have  made  it  numerically  the  same  wHh  that  which  he  has  now  mad« 
at  the  left  hand,  and  so  have  left  that  i>'hich  is  now  created  at  the  right 
hand,  in  a  state  of  nonexistence  1  And,  if  so,  whether  it  would  not  have 
been  possible  to  have  made  one  in  that  place,  perfectly  like  these,  and  yet 
numerically  differing  from  both  7  And  let  it  be  considered,  whether,  from  this 
notion  of  a  numerical  difference  in  bodies,  perfectly  equal  and  alike,  which 
numerical  difference  is  something  inherent  in  the  bodies  themselves,  and  diverse 
from  the  difference  of  place  or  time,  or  any  circumstance  whatsoever ;  it  will 
not  follow,  that  there  is  an  infimte  number  of  numerically  different  possible 
bodies,  perfectly  alike,  among  which  God  chooses,  by  a  self-determining  power, 
when  he  goes  about  to  create  bodies. 

Therefore  let  us  put  the  case  thus :  supposing  that  God,  in  the  beginning, 
had  created  but  one  perfectly  sohd  sphere,  in  a  certain  place  ;  and  it  should  be 
inquired,  Why  God  created  that  individual  sphere,  in  that  place,  at  that  time  ? 
And  why  he  did  not  create  another  sphere,  perfectly  like  it,  but  numerically 
different,  in  the  same  place,  at  the  same  time  1  Or  why  he  chose  to  bring  intfir 
being  there,  that  very  body,  rather  than  any  of  the  infinite  number  of  other 
bodies,  perfectly  like  it ;  either  of  which  he  could  have  made  there  as  well,  an  J 
would  have  ans\^  ered  his  end  as  well  ?  Why  he  caused  to  exist,  at  that  place 
and  time,  that  imlividual  roundness,  rather  than  any  other  of  the  infinite  number 
of  individual  rotundities  just  like  it  ?  Why  that  individual  resistance,  rather  than 
any  other  of  the  infinite  number  of  possible  resistances  just  like  it  ?  And  it 
might  as  reason:ibly  be  asked,  Why,  when  God  first  caused  it  to  thunder,  he 
caused  that  individual  sound  then  to  be  made,  and  not  another  just  like  it  ? 
Why  did  he  make  choice  of  this  very  sound,  and  reject  all  the  infinite  number 
of  other  possible  sounds  just  like  it,  but  numerically  differing  from  it,  and  all 
differing  one  from  another  ?  I  think,  every  body  must  be  sensible  of  the  absur- 
drty  and  nonsense  of  what  is  supposed  in  such  inquiries.  And,  if  we  calmly 
attend  to  the  matter,  we  shall  be  convinced,  that  all  such  kind  of  objections  as 
I  am  answering,  aie  founded  on  nothing  but  the  imperfection  of  our  manner  of 
conceiving  things,  and  the  obscureness  of  language,  and  great  want  of  clearness 
and  precision  in  the  signification  of  terms. 

If  any  shall  find  fault  with  this  reasoning,  that  it  is  going  a  great  length  in 
metaphysical  niceties  and  subtilties,  I  answer,  the  objection  which  they  are  in  reply 
to,  is  a  metaphysical  subtilty,  and  must  be  treated  according  to  the  nature  of  it* 

IL  Another  thing  alleged  is,  that  innumerable  things  which  are  determined 
by  the  Divine  Will,  and  chosen  and  done  by  God  rather  than  others,  differ  from 
those  that  are  not  chosen  in  so  inconsiderable  a  manner,  that  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  the  difference  to  be  of  any  consequence,  or  that  there  is 
any  superior  fitness  or  goodness,  that  God  can  have  respect  to  in  the  deter* 
mination. 

*  "  For  men  to  have  recouise  to  sobtilties,  in  raising  difficulties,  and  then  complain,  that  they  shouk 
be  taken  off  by  minutely  cxamioing  these  subtilties,  is  a  strange  kind  of  procedure/*  ^aim»9of  tkt 
Buman  Soul,  Vol.  II.  page  331. 
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To  which  I  answer ;  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  determine,  with  any  cert^nty 
or  eyidence,  that  because  the  difference  is  very  small,  and  appeare  to  us  of  no 
consideration,  therefore  there  is  absolutely  no  superior  goodness,  and  no  valual  1e 
end,  which  can  be  proposed  by  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world,  in 
<Hxlering  such  a  difference.  The  forementioned  author  mentions  many  instances. 
One  is,  there  being  one  atom  in  the  whole  universe  more  or  less.  But  I  think, 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  God  made  one  atom  in  vain,  or 
without  any  end  or  motive.  He  made  not  one  atom,  but  what  was  a  work 
of  his  Almighty  power,  as  much  as  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth,  and  requires 
as  much  of  a  constant  exertion  of  Almighty  power  to  upliokl  it ;  and  was 
made  and  is  upheld  understandingly,  and  on  design,  as  much  as  if  no  other 
had  been  made  but  that.  And  it  would  be  as  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that 
he  made  it  without  any  thing  really  aimed  at  in  so  doing,  as  murb  as  to  suppose, 
that  he  made  the  planet  Jupiter  without  aim  or  design. 

It  is  possible,  that  the  most  minute  effects  of  the  Creator's  power,  the  small- 
est assignable  difference  between  the  things  which  God  has  made,  may  be 
attended,  in  the  whole  series  of  events,  and  the  whole  compass  and  extent  of 
their  influence,  with  veiy  great  and  important  consequences.  If  the  laws  of 
motion  and  gravitation,  laid  down  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  hold  universally,  there 
is  not  one  atom,  nor  the  least  assignable  part  of  an  atom,  but  what  has  influence, 
every  moment,  throughout  the  whole  material  universe,  to  cause  every  part  to 
be  otherwise  than  it  would  be,  if  it  were  not  for  that  particular  corporeal  exist- 
ence. And'howev  er  the  effect  is  insensible  for  the  present,  yet  it  may,  in  length 
•of  time,  become  great  and  important. 

To  illustrate  this,  let  us  suppose  two  bodies  moving  the  same  way,  in  straight 
lines,  perfectly  parallel  one  to  another ;  but  to  be  diverted  from  this  parallel 
course,  and  drawn  one  from  another,  as  much  as  might  be  by  the  attraction  of 
an  atom,  at  the  distance  of  one  of  the  furthest  of  the  fixed  stars  from  the  earth  ; 
these  bodies  being  turned  out  of  the  lines  of  their  parallel  motion,  will,  by  de- 
grees, get  further  and  further  distant,  one  from  the  other ;  and  though  the  dis- 
tance may  be  imperceptible  for  a  long  time,  yet  at  length  it  may  become  venr 
great  So  the  revolution  of  a  planet  round  the  sun  being  retarded  or  accel- 
erated, and  the  orbit  of  its  revolution  made  greater  or  less,  and  more  or  less 
elliptical,  and  so  its  periodical  time  longer  or  shorter,  no  more  than  may  be  by 
the  influence  of  the  least  atom,  might,  in  length  of  time,  perform  a  whole  revo- 
lution sooner  or  later  than  otherwise  it  would  have  done ;  which  might  make  a 
vast  alteration  with  regard  to  millions  of  important  events.  So  the  mfluence  of 
the  least  particle  may,  for  aught  we  know,  have  such  effect  on  something  in  the 
constitution  of  some  human  body,  as  to  cause  another  thought  to  arise  in  the 
mind  at  a  certain  time,  than  otherwise  would  have  been ;  which,  in  length  of 
time  (yea,  and  that  not  very  great),  might  occasion  a  vast  alteration  through 
the  whole  world  of  mankind.  And  so  innumerable  other  ways  might  be  men- 
tioned,  wherein  the  least  assignable  alteration  may  possibly  be  attended  with 
great  consequences. 

Another  argument,  which  the  forementioned  author  brings  against  a  neces- 
sary determination  of  the  Divine  Will,  by  a  superior  fitness,  is,  that  such  doctrine 
derogates  from  the  freeness  of  God's  grace  and  goodness,  in  choosing  the  objects 
of  his  favor  and  bounty,  and  from  the  obligation  upon  men  to  thankfulness  for 
specml  benefits.     Page  89,  &c 

In  answer  to  this  objection,  I  would  observe, 

1  That  it  derogates  no  more  from  the  goodness  of  God,  to  suppose  the 
exercise  of  the  benevolence  of  hi*  nature  to  be  determined  by  wisdom,  than  to 

Vol.  n  20 
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suppose  it  determined  by  chance,  and  that  his  favors  are  bestowed  alt  >getVer  at 
.•andom,  ^  his  Will  being  determined  by  nothing  but  perfect  accident,  without 
any  end  or  design  whatsoever ;  which  must  be  the  case,  as  has  been  demon- 
strated, if  volition  be  not  determined  by  a  prevailing  motive.  That  which  is 
owing  to  perfect  contingence,  wherein  neither  previous  inducement,  nor  antece- 
dent choice  has  any  hand,  is  not  owing  more  to  goodness  or  benevclence,  than 
that  which  is'  owing  to  the  influence  of  a  wise  end. 

2.  It  is  ackno\vledged,  that  if  the  motive  that  determines  the  Will  of  God, 
in  the  choice  of  the  objects  of  his  favors,  be  any  moral  quality  in  the  object, 
recommending  that  object  to  his  benevolence  above  others,  his  choosing  that 
object  is  not  so  great  a  manifestation  of  thefreeness  and  sovereignty  of  his  grace, 
as  if  it  were  otherwise.  But  there  is  no  necessity  of  supposing  this,  in-  order  to 
our  supposing  that  he  has  some  wise  end  in  view,  in  determinmg  to  bestow  his 
favors  on  one  person  rather  than  another.  We  are  to  distinguish  between  the  merit 
of  the  object  of  God's  favor,  or  a  moral  qualification  of  the  object  attracting  that 
favor  and  recommending  to  it,  and  the  natural  fitness  of  such  a  determination  of  the 
act  of  God's  goodness,  to  answer  some  wise  designs  of  his  own,  some  end  in  the 
new  of  God's  omniscience.  It  is  God's  own  act,  that  is  the  proper  and  immedi- 
ate object  of  his  volition. 

3.  I  suppose  that  none  will  deny,  but  that,  in  some  instances,  God  acts  from 
wise  designs  in  determining  the  particular  subjects  of  his  favors.  None  will  say, 
I  presume,  that  when  God  distinguishes,  by  his  bounty,  particular  societies  or 
persons.  He  never,  in  any  instance,  exercises  any  wisdom  in  so  doing,  aiming 
at  some  happy  consequence.  And,  if  it  be  not  denied  to  be  so  in  some  instances, 
then  I  would  inquire,  whether,  in  these  instances,  God's  goodness  is  less  mani- 
fested, than  in  those  wherein  God  has  no  aim  or  end  at  all  ?  And  whether  the 
subjects  have  less  cause  of  thankfulness  ?  And  if  so,  who  shall  be  thankful  for 
the  bestowment  of  distinguishing  mercy,  with  that  enhancing  circumstance  of 
the  distinction's  being  made  without  an  end  ?  How  shall  it  be  known  when 
God  is  influenced  by  some  wise  aim,  and  when  not  ?  It  iS  very  manifest,  with 
respect  to  the  Apostle  Paul,  that  God  had  wise  ends  in  choosing  him  to  be  a 
Christian  and  an  Apostle,  who  had  been  a  persecutor,  &c.  The  Apostle  him- 
self mentions  one  end.  1  Tim.i.15, 16,  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners,  of  whom  I  am  chief.  Howbeityfor  this  cause  I  obtained  mercy,  that  in 
me  first,  Jesus  Christ  might  show  forth  all  long-suffering,  for  a  pattern  to  them 
who  should  hereafter  believe  on  Him  to  life  everlasting.  But  yet  the  Apostle 
never  looked  on  it  as  a  diminution  of  the  freedom  and  riches  of  Divine  Grace  in 
his  election,  which  he  so  often  and  so  greatly  magnifies.  This  brings  me  to  observe, 

4.  Our  supposing  such  a  moral  necessity  in  the  acts  of  God's  W^ill,  as  has 
been  spoken  of,  is  so  far  from  necessarily  derogating  from  the  riches  of  God's 
grace  to  such  as  are  the  chosen  objects  of  his  favor,  that,  in  many  instances, 
this  moral  necessity  may  arise  from  ejoodness,  and  from  the  great  degree  of  it 
God  may  choose  this  object  rather  than  another,  as  having  a  superior  fitness  to 
answer  the  ends,  designs  and  inclinations  of  his  goodness;  being  more  sinful, 
and  so  more  miserable  and  necessitous  than  others ;  Uie  inclinations  of  Infinite 
Mercy  and  Benevolence  may  be  more  gratified,  and  the  gracious  design  of  God's 
sending  his  Son  into  the  world,  may  be  more  abundantly  answered,  in  the  ex- 
ercises of  mercy  towards  such  an  object,  rather  than  another. 

One  thing  more  I  would  observe,  before  I  finish  what  I  have  to  say  on  the 
head  of  the  necessity  of  the  acts  of  God's  Will ;  and  that  is,  that  something 
much  more  like  a  servile  subjection  of  the  Divine  Being  to  fatal  necessity,  will 
follow  from  Arminian  principles,  than  from  the  doctrmes  whi(  h  they  oppose 
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For  they  (at  least  most  of  them)  suppose,  with  respect  to  all  e>'ents  that  hap- 
pen in  the  moral  world,  depending  on  the  volitions  of  moral  agents,  which  are 
the  most  important  events  of  the  universe,  to  which  all  others  are  subordinate ; 
I  say,  they  suppose,  with  respect  to  these,  that  God  has  a  certain  foreknowledge 
of  diem,  antecedent  to  any  purposes  or  decrees  of  his,  about  them.  And  if  so^ 
they  have  a  fixed  certain  futurity,  prior  to  any  designs  or  volitions  of  his,  and 
independent  on  them,  and  to  which  his  volitions  must  be  subject,  as  he  wouM 
wisely  accommodate  his  affairs  to  this  fixed  futurity  of  the  state  of  things  in  the 
moral  world.  So  that  here,  instead  of  a  moral  necessity  of  God's  Will,  arising 
from,  or  consisting  in,  the  infinite  perfection  and  blessedness  of  the  Divine  Being, 
we  have  a  fixed  unalterable  state  of  things,  properly  distinct  fi-om  the  perfect 
nature  of  the  Divine  Mind,  and  the  state  ofthe  Divine  Will  and  Design,  and  en- 
tirely  independent  on  these  things,  and  which  they  have  no  hand  in,  because  they 
are  prior  to  them ;  and  which  God's  Will  is  truly  subject  to,  he  being  obliged  to 
conform  or  accommodate  himself  to  it,  in  all  his  purposes  and  decrees,  and  in  every 
thing  he  does  in  his  disposals  and  government  of  the  world ;  the  moral  world  being 
the  end  ofthe  natural ;  so  that  all  is  in  vain,  that  is  not  accommodated  to  that  state 
ofthe  moral  world  which  consists  in,  or  depends  upon,  the  acts  andstateof  the  wills 
of  moral  agents,  which  had  a  fixed  futurition  from  eternity.  Such  a  subjection 
to  necessity  as  this,  would  truly  argue  an  inferiority  and  ser\  itude,  that  would 
be  unworthy  the  Supreme  Being  ;  and  is  much  more  agreeable  to  the  notion 
which  many  of  the  heathen  had  of  fate,  as  above  the  gods,  than  that  moral  ne- 
cessity of  fitness  and  wisdom  which  has  been  spoken  of;  and  is  truly  repugnant 
to  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God,  and  inconsistent  with  the  supremacy  of  his 
Will ;  and  really  subjects  the  Will  of  the  Most  High,  to  the  Will  of  his  crea- 
tures, and  brings  him  into  dependence  upon  them. 


SECTION    IX. 


Concerning  that  Objection  against  the  Doctrine  which  has  been  maintained,  that  it 
makes  God  the  Author  of  Sin. 

It  is  urged  by  ArminianSy  that  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  men's  voli- 
ti«  lis,  or  their  necessary  connection  with  antecedent  events  and  circumstances, 
makes  the  first  cause,  and  supreme  orderer  of  all  things,  the  author  of  sin ;  in 
that  he  has  so  constituted  the  state  and  course  of  things,  that  sinful  volitions 
become  necessar)',  in  consequence  of  his  disposal.  Dr.  Whitby,  in  his  Discourse 
on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,*  cites  one  of  the  ancionts,  as  on  his  side,  declaring 
that  this  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  the  W^ill  "  absolves  sinners,  as  doing  nothing 
of  their  own  accord  which  was  evil,  and  would  cast  all  the  blame  of  all  the 
wickedness  committed  in  the  world,  upon  God,  and  upon  his  Providence,  if  that 
were  admitted  by  the  assertors  of  this  fate  ;  whether  he  himself  did  necessitate 
them  to  do  these  things,  or  ordered  matters  so,  that  they  should  be  constrained 
to  do  them  by  some  other  cause."  And  the  doctor  says,  in  another  place,t  "  In 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  in  the  opinion  of  philosophers,  causa  deficiens,  in 
rdnts  necessariis,  ad  causam  per  se  efficientem  reducenda  est.  In  things  neces- 
fi£jy,  the  deficient  cause  must  be  reduced  to  the  efficient.  And  in  this  case  tlie 
reason  is  evident ;  because  the  not  doing  what  is  required,  or  not  avoiding  what 
is  forbidden,  being  a  defect,  must  follow  from  the  position  of  the  necessax^ 
cause  of  that  deficiency." 

•  On  the  Five  PoinU,  p.  361  t  Ibid,  p.  4Sib 
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Concerning  this,  I  would  observe  the  following  things. 

I.  If  there  be  any  difficulty  in  this  matter,  it  is  nothing  peculiar  to  thif 
scheme  ;  it  is  no  difficulty  or  disadvantage,  wherein  it  is  distinguished  from  the 
•     scheme  of  Arminians  ;  and,  therefore,  not  reasonably  objected  by  them. 

Dr.  Whitby  supposes,  that  if  sin  necessarily  follows  fiom  God's  withholding  as- 
sistance, or  if  that  assistance  be  not  given,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
avoiding  of  evil ;  then,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  God  must  be  as  properly  the 
author  of  that  evil,  as  if  he  were  the  efficient  cause  of  it.  From  whence,  according 
to  what  he  himself  says  of  the  devils  and  damned  spirits,  God  must  be  the  proper 
author  of  their  perfect  unrestrained  wickedness :  he  must  be  the  efficient  cause  of 
the  great  pride,of  the  devils,  and  of  their  perfect  malignity  against  God,  Christ,  his 
laints,  and  all  that  is  good,  and  of  the  insatiable  cruelty  of  their  disposition.  For 
^  he  allows,  that  God  has  so  forsaken  them,  and  does  so  withhold  his  assistance 
from  them,  that  they  are  incapacitated  for  doing  good,  and  determined  only  tc 
evil.*  Our  doctrine,  in  its  consequence,  makes  God  the  author  of  men's  sin  in 
this  world,  no  more,  and  in  no  other  sense,  than  his  doctrine,  in  its  consequence, 
makes  God  the  author  of  the  hellish  pride  and  malice  of  the  devils.  And  doubt- 
less the  latter  is  as  odious  an  effect  as  the  former. 

Again,  if  it  will  follow  at  all,  that  God  is  the  author  of  sin,  from  what  has 

/been  supposed  of  a  sure  and  infallible  connection  between  antecedents  and  con- 
^uents,  it  will  follow  because  of  this,  viz.,  that  for  God  to  be  the  author  or 
orderer  of  those  things  which,  he  knows  beforehand,  will  infallibly  be  attended 
with  such  a  consequence,  is  the  same  thing,  in  effect,  as  for  him  to  be  the  author 
of  that  consequence.  But,  if  this  be  so,  this  is  a  difficulty  which  equally  attends 
the  doctrine  of  Arminians  themselves  ;  at  least,  of  those  of  them  who  allow 
God's  certain  foreknowledge  of  all  events.  For  on  the  supposition  of  such  a 
foreknowledge,  this  is  the  case  with  respect  to  ever)'  sin  that  is  committed  :  God 
knew,  that  if  he  ordered  and  brought  to  pass  such  and  such  events,  such  sins 
would  infallibly  follow.  As  for  instance,  God  certainly  foreknew,  long  before 
Judas  was  born,  that  if  he  ordered  things  so,  that  there  should  be  such  a  man 
bom,  at  such  a  time,  and  at  such  a  place,  and  that  his  life  should  be  preserved, 
and  that  he  should,  in  Divine  Providence,  be  led  into  acquaintance  with  Jesus  ; 
and  that  his  heart  should  be  so  influenced  by  God's  Spirit  or  Providence,  as  to 
be  inclined  to  be  a  follower  of  Christ ;  and  that  he  should  be  one  of  those  twelve, 
which  should  be  chosen  constantly  to  attend  him  as  his  family  ;  and  that  his 
health  should  be  preserved,  so  that  he  should  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  at  the  last 
passover  in  Christ's  life  ;  and  if  it  should  be  so  ordered,  that  Judas  should  see 
Christ's  kind  treatment  of  the  woman  which  anointed  him  at  Bethany,  and  have 
that  reproof  from  Christ,  which  he  had  at  that  time,  and  see  and  hear  other 
things,  which  excited  his  enmity  against  his  Master,  and  that  if  other  circumstan- 
ces should  be  ordered,  as  they  were  ordered  ;  it  would  be  what  would  most 
certainly  and  infallibly  follow,  that  Judas  would  betray  his  Lord,  and  would 
soon  after  hang  himself,  and  die  impenitent,  and  be  sent  to  hell,  for  his  horrid 
wickedness. 

Therefore,  this  supposed  difficulty  ought  not  to  be  brought  as  an  objection 
against  the  scheme  which  has  been  maintained,  as  disagreeing  with  the  Arminian 
scheme,  seeing  it  is  no  difficulty  owing  to  such  disagreement ;  but  a  difficulty 
wherein  the  Arminians  share  with  us.  That  must  be  unreasonably  made  an 
objection  against  our  differing  from  them,  which  we  should  not  escape  or  avoid 
at  all  by  agreeing  with  them. 

And  therefore  I  would  observe, 

^^^^  •  On  the  Five  Pointc,  .>.  302,  dtX 
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n.  They  who  object,  that  this  doctrine  makes  God  the  author  of  sin,  ought 
distinctly  to  explain  what  they  mean  by  that  phrase.  The  author  of  sin.  I  know 
the  phrase,  as  it  b  commonly  used,  signifies  something  very  ill.  If  by  the  author 
of  «Vi,  be  meant  the  sinner,  the  agents  or  actor  of  sin,  or  the  doer  of  a  wicked 
thing ;  so  it  would  be  a  reproach  and  blasphemy,  to  suppose  God  to  be  the 
author  of  sin.  In  this  sense,  I  utterly  deny  God  to  be  the  author  of  sin ;  reject- 
ing such  an  imputation  on  the  Most  High,  as  what  is  infinitely  to  be  abhorred ; 
and  deny  any  such  thing  to  be  the  consequence  of  what  I  have  laid  down.  But 
if,  by  the  author  of  sin,  is  meant  the  permitter,  or  not  a  hinderer  of  sin ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  disposer  of  the  state  of  events,  in  such  a  manner,  for  wise,  holy, 
and  most  excellent  ends  and  purposes,  that  sin,  if  it  be  permitted  or  not  liinderad, 
will  most  certainly  and  infalubly  follow  :  I  say,  if  this  be  all  that  is  lueant,  by 
being  the  author  of  sb,  I  do  not  deny  that  God  i  ilie  gvtlici  of  sm  (tnough  I 
dislike  and  reject  the  phrase,  as  that  which  by  use  and  custom  is  apt  lo  c^iiii^ 
another  sense)  it  is  no  reproach  for  the  Most  High  to  be  thus  the  author  of  sin. 
This  is  not  to  be  the  actor  of  sin,  but,  on  the  contrary,  of  holiness.  What  God 
doth  herein,  is  holy  ,  and  a  glorious  exercise  of  the  iijinite  excellency  of  his  na- 
ture. And,  I  do  not  deny,  that  God's  being  thus  the  author  of  sin,  follows  from 
what  I  have  laid  down  ;  and,  I  assert,  that  it  equally  follows  from  the  doctrine 
which  is  maintained  by  most  of  the  Arminian  divines. 

That  it  is  most  certainly  so,  that  God  is  in  such  a  manner  the  disposer  and 
orderer  of  sin,  is  evident,  if  any  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  Scripture ;  as  well  as 
because  it  is  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  be  otherwise.  In  such  a  man- 
ner God  ordered  the  obstinacy  of  Pharaoh,  in  his  refusing  to  obey  God's  com- 
mands, to  let  the  people  go.  Exod.  iv.  21,  '•  I  will  harden  his  heart,  that  he 
shall  not  let  the  people  go."  Chap.  vii.  2 — 5,  "  Aaron  thy  brother  shall  speak 
unto  Pharaoh,  that  he  send  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  his  land.  And  I 
will  harden  Pharaoh's  heart,  and  multiply  my  signs  and  my  wonders  in  the  land 
of  Egypt.  But  Pharaoh  shall  not  hearken  unto  you ;  that  I  may  lay  mine  hand 
upon  Egypt,  by  great  judgments,"  &c.  Chap.  ix.  12,  "And  the  Lordhardenei' 
the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  and  he  hearkened  not  unto  them,  as  the  Lord  had  spoker 
unto  Moses."  Chap.  x.  1,  2,  "  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Go  in  unto  Pha- 
raoh ;  for  I  have  hardened  his  heart  and  the  heart  of  his  servants,  that  I  might 
show  these  signs  before  him,  and  that  thou  mayest  tell  it  in  the  ears  of  thy  son, 
and  thy  son's  son,  what  things  I  have  wrought  in  Egypt,  and  my  signs  which 
I  have  done  amongst  them,  that  ye  may  know  that  I  am  the  Lord."  Chap.  xiv. 
4,  "  And  I  will  harden  Pharaoh's  heart,  that  he  shall  follow  after  them  :  and 
I  will  be  honored  upon  Pharaoh,  and  upon  all  his  Host."  Verse  8,  "  And  the 
Lord  hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  King  of  Egypt,  and  he  pursued  after  the 
Children  of  Israel."  And  it  is  certain,  that  in  suoh  a  manner,  God,  for  wise 
and  good  ends,  ordered  that  event,  Joseph's  being  sold  into  Egypt,  by  his  breth- 
ren. Gen.  xlv.  5,  "  Now,  therefore,  be  not  grieved,  nor  angry  with  yourselves, 
that  ye  sold  me  hither  ;  for  God  did  send  me  before  you  to  preserve  life." 
Verse  7, 8,  "  God  sent  me  before  you  to  preserve  you  a  posterity  in  the  earth, 
aad  to  save  your  lives  by  d  great  deUverance  :  so  now  it  was  not  you,  that  sent 
me  hither,  but  God."  Psal.  cv.  17,  "  He  sent  a  man  before  them,  even  Joseph, 
who  was  sold  for  a  servant"  It  is  certain,  that  thus  God  orders!  the  sin  and 
folly  of  Sihon  King  of  the  Amorites,  in  refusing  to  let  the  people  of  Israel  pass 
by  him  peaceably.  Deut  ii.  30,  "  But  Sihon  King  of  Heshbon  would  not  let  us 
pass  by  him  ;  for  the  Lord  thy  God  hardened  his  spirit,  and  made  his  heart  ob* 
stinate,  that  he  might  deliver  him  into  thine  hand."  It  is  certain,  that  God  thus 
ordered  the  sin  and  folly  of  the  Kings  of  Canaan,  that  they  attempted  not  tc 
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make  peace  vfdh  Israel,  but  with  a  stupid  boldness  and  obstinacy,  set  themselves 
violently  to  oppose  them  and  their  God.  Josh.  xi.  20,  "  For  it  was  of  the  Lord, 
to  harden  their  hearts,  Aat  they  should  come  against  Israel  in  battle,  that  he 
might  destroy  them  utterly,  and  that  they  might  have  no  favor  ;  but  that  he 
might  destroy  them,  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses."  It  is  evident,  that  thus 
Grod  ordered  the  treacherous  rebellion  of  Zedekiah  against  thQ  King  of  Babylon. 
Jer.  lii.  3,  "  For  through  the  anger  of  the  Lord  it  came  to  pass  m  Jerusalem, 
and  Judah,  until  he  had  cast  them  out  from  his  presence,  that  Zedekiah  rebelled 
against  the  King  of  Babylon."  So  2  Kings  xxiv.  20.  And  it  is  exceeding 
manifest,  that  God  thus  ordered  the  rapine  and  unrighteous  ravages  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, in  spoiling  and  ruining  the  nations  round  about.  Jer.  xxv.  9, 
"  Behold,  I  will  send  and  take  all  the  families  of  the  north,  saith  the  Lord,  and 
Nebuchadnezzar,  my  servant,  and  will  bring  them  against  this  land,  and  against 
all  the  nations  round  about ;  and  will  utterly  destroy  them,  and  make  them  an 
astonishment,  and  a  hissing,  and  perpetual  desolations."  Chap,  xliii.  10,  11, 
**  I  will  send  and  take  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  of  Babylon,  my  servant ;  and 
I  will  set  his  throne  upon  these  stones  that  1  have  hid,  and  he  shall  spread  his 
royal^  pavilion  over  them.  And  when  he  cometh,  he  shall  smite  the  land  ot 
Egypt,  and  deliver  such  as  are  for  death  to  death,  and  such  as  are  for  captivity 
to  captivitj',  and  such  as  are  for  the  sword  to  the  sword."  Thus  God  represents 
himself  as  sending  for  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  taking  of  him  and  his  armies,  and 
bringing  him  agamst  the  nations,  which  were  to  be  destroyed  by  him,  to  that 
very  end,  that  he  might  utterly  destroy  them,  and  make  them  desolate ;  and  as 
appointing  the  work  that  he  should  do,  so  particularly,  that  the  veiy  persons 
were  designated  that  he  should  kill  with  the  sword,  and  those  that  should  be  kill- 
ed with  famine  and  pestilence,  and  those  that  should  be  carried  into  captivity  ; 
and  that  in  doing  all  these  things,  he  should  act  as  his  servant ;  by  which,  less 
cannot  be  intended,  than  that  he  should  serve  his  pmposes  and  designs.  And 
in  Jer.  xx^4i.  4,  5,  6,  God  declares,  how  he  would  cause  him  thus  to  serve  his 
designs,  viz.,  by  bringing  this  to  pass  in  his  sovereign  disposal,  as  the  great 
Possessor  and  Governor  of  the  umverse,  that  disposes  all  things  just  as  pleases 
him.  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  God  of  Israel ;  I  have  made  the  earth, 
the  man  and  the  beast,  that  are  upon  the  ground,  by  my  great  power,  and  my 
stretched  out  arm,  and  have  given  it  imto  whom  it  seemed  meet  imto  me  ;  and 
now  I  have  given  all  these  lands  into  the  hands  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  my  servant, 
and  the  beasts  of  the  field  have  I  given  also  to  serve  him."  And  Nebuchad- 
nezzar is  spoken  of  as  doing  these  things,  by  having  his  arms  strengthened  by 
God,  and  having  God^s  sword  put  into  his  hands ^  for  this  end.  Ezek.  xxx.  24, 
26,  26.  Yea,  God  speaks  of  his  terribly  ravaging  and  wasting  the  nations,  and 
cruelly  destroying  all  sorts,  without  distmction  of  sex  or  age,  as  the  weapon  in 
God's  hand,  and  the  instrument  of  his  indignation,  which  God  makes  use  of  to 
fulfil  his  own  purposes,  and  execute  his  own  vengeance.  Jer.  li.  20,  &c,  "  Thou 
art  my  battle-axe,  and  weapons  of  war  :  for  with  thee  will  I  break  in  pieces  the 
nations,  and  with  thee  will  I  destroy  kingdoms,  and  with  thee  vnll  I  break  in 
pieces  the  horse  and  his  rider,  and  with  thee  will  I  break  in  pieces  the  chariot 
and  his  rider  ;  with  thee  also  will  I  break  in  pieces  man  and  woman,  and  with 
ttiee  will  1  break  in  pieces  old  and  young,  and  with  thee  will  I  break  in  pieces 
the  young  man  and  the  maid,"  &c.  It  is  represented,  that  the  designs  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar and  those  that  destroyed  Jerusalem,  never  could  have  been  accomplished, 
had  not  God  determined  them,  as  well  as  they.  Lam.  iii.  37,  "  Who  is  he  that 
flaith,  and  it  cometh  to  pass,  and  the  Lord  commandeth  it  not  ?"  And  yet  the 
long  of  Babylon's  thus  destroying  the  nfitioi£^  and  especially  the  Jews,  is  «po* 
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ken  of  as  his  great  wickedness,  for  wUch  God  finally  destroyed  hiro.    L^  xiv.  ^ 
4,  5y  6, 12,  Hab.  iL  5 — 12,  and  Jer.  chap,  1.  and  lu'    It  is  raosi  nianife^,  that^ 
God,  to  serve  his  own  designs,  providentially  ordered  Shimei's  cursing  DaviiL 
2  S^m.  xtL  10,  11,  "The  Lord  hath  said  unto  him,  Cxirse  David — ^Let  him 
corae,  for  the  Lord  hath  bidden  him.'* 

It  b  certain,-  that  God  thus,  for  excellent,  holy,  gracious  and  glorious  ends, 
ordered  the  fact  which  they  committed,  who  were  concerned  in  Christ's  death  ; 
and  that  therein  they  did  but  fulfil  God's  designs.  As,  1  trust,  no  Christian  will 
deny  it  was  the  design  of  God  that  Christ  should  be  crucijiedy  and  lliat  lor  this 
end,  he  came  into  the  world.  It  is  very  manifest  by  many  Scriptures,  that  the 
whole  affair  of  Christ's  crucifixion,  with  its  circumstances,  and  the  treachor}*  of 
Judas,  that  made  way  for  it,  was  ordered  in  God's  Pro\-idence,  in  piu^uance  of 
ftus  purpose ;  notwithstanding  the  violence  that  is  used  with  those  plain  Scriptures. 
to  obsoire  and  per>'ert  the  sense  of  theuL  Acts  ii.  23,  "  Him  being  delivereil, 
•jy  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,*  ye  have  taken,  and  with 
wicked  hands,  have  crucified  and  slain."  Luke  xxii.21-2,t"  But  behold  tlie  hand 
of  him  that  betrayeth  me,  is  with  me  on  the  table  ;  and  truly  the  Son  of  man 
eoeth,  as  it  was  determined."  Acts  iv.  27,  28,  "  For  of  a  truth,  against  thy 
holy  child  Jesus,  whom  thou  hast  anointed,  both  Herod,  and  Pontius  Pilate,  with 
the  Gentiles,  and  the  people  of  Israel,  were  gathered  together,  for  to  do  what- 
soever thy  hand  and  thy  counsel  determined  before  to  be  done.  Acts  iii.  17, 18, 
**  And  now,  brethren,  I  wot  that  through  ignorance  ye  did  it,  as  did  also  your 
rulers  ;  but  these  things,  which  God  before  had  showed  by  the  mouth  of  ail  his 
prophets,  that  Christ  should  suffer,  he  hath  so  fulfilled."  So  that  what  these  mur- 
derers of  Christ  did,  is  spoken  of  as  what  God  brought  to  pass  or  ordered,  and 
that  by  which  he  fulfilled  his  own  word. 

In  Rev.  xvii.  17,  the  agreeing  of  the  kings  of  the  earth  to  give  their  king- 
dom to  the  beast,  though  it  was  a  very  wicked  thing  in  them,  is  spoken  of  as  a 
fiilfiUing  of  God's  Will,  and  what  God  had  put  into  their  hearts  to  do.  It  is 
manifest  that  God  sometimes  permits  sin  to  be  committed,  and  at  the  same  time 
orders  things  so,  that  if  he  permits  the  fact,  it  will  come  to  pass,  because,  on 
dome  accounts,  he  sees  it  needful  and  of  importance,  that  it  should  come  to  pass 
Matth.  xviii.  7,  "  It  must  needs  be,  that  offences  come  ;  but  wo  to  that  man  by 
whom  the  offence  cometh."  With  1  Cor.  xi.  19,  "  For  there  must  also  lie 
heresies  among  you,  that  they  which  are  approved  may  be  made  manifest 
amoi^  you." 

Thus  it  is  certain  and  demonstrable  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  things,  and  the  principles  of  Arminians,  that  God  permits  sin,  and  at 
the  same  time,  so  orders  thmgs,  in  his  Providence,  that  it  certainly  and  inl'allibly 
will  come  to  pass,  in  consequence  of  his  permission. 

I  proceed  to  observe  in  the  next  place, 

III.  That  there  is  a  great  difference  between  God's  being  concerned  thus, 
by  his  permission,  in  an  event  and  act,  which,  in  the  inherent  subject  and  agent 
<rfit,  is  sin  (though  the  event  will  certainly  follow  on  his  permission),  and  his 
being  concerned  m  it  by  producing  it  and  exerting  the  act  of  sin  ;  or  between 

♦  "  Grotius,  M  well  ns  Beza,  observes,  prognosia  must  here  signify  decree  ;  nml  RIsner  has  shown 
that  it  has  that  si^ification,  in  appmved  Greek  writers.  And  it  is  certain  tkdtnoa  signities  one  given  up 
iBto  the  hands  of  an  enemy."    Dodd.  in  Loc. 

t  **  As  this  pasfsagc  is  not  liable  to  the  ambigiiitieSt  which  some  have  apprehended  in  ArtH  ii.  23,  and 
iT.28y  (which  yet  seem  on  the  whole  to  be  parallel  to  it,  in  their  most  natural  construction),  1  look  upon 
it  ««  an  evident  proof,  that  these  thinjjs  are,  in  the  language  of  Scrfplure.  said  to  be  delonniixcd  or  de- 

A  (or  exactly  bounded  and  marked  out  by  God  as  the  word  orizo  most  naturally  siflrnifiea),  which  h* 

I  in  fact  will  happen,  inconsequence  of  his  volitions,  without  auy  neiuAsilatiug  agency  ;  as  well  im 

B  events,  of  whrcb/'M  is  properly  the  ^thor.**    Dodd.  in  fjoe. 
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his  being  the  Orderer  of  its  certain  existence,  by  not  hindering  it,  under  certain 
circumstances,  and  his  being  the  proper  Actor  or  Author  of  it,  by  a  positive 
agency  or  efficiency.     And  this,  notwithstanding  what  Dr.  Whitby  offers  about 
a  saying  of  philosophers,  that  causa  deficiens,  in  rebus  necessariis^  ad  causam  pet 
ge  ejficicntem  reduce nda  est.     As  there  is  a  vast  dlflference  between  the  sun's 
being  the  cause  of  the  hghtsomeness  and  warmth  of  the  atmosphere,   and 
brightness  of  gold  and  diamonds,  by  its  presence  and  positive  influence ;  and  its 
being  the  occasion  of  darkness  and  frost,  in  the  night,  by  its  motion,  whereby 
Jt  descends  below  the  horizon.  ^  The  motion  of  the  sun  is  the  occasion  of  the 
latter  kind  of  events ;  but  it  is  not  the  proper  cause,  efficient  or  producer  of 
them ;  though  they  are  necessarily  consequent  on  that  motion  under  such  cir- 
cumstances ;  no  more  is  any  action  of  the  Divine  Being  the  cause  of  the  evil 
of  men's  Wills.   If  the  sun  were  the  proper  cause  of  cold  and  darkness,  it  would 
be  the  fountain  of  these  things,  as  it  is  the  fountain  of  light  and  heat ;  and  then 
something  might  be  argued  from  the  nature  of  cold  and  darkness,  to  a  likeness 
of  nature  in  the  sun ;  and  it  might  be  justly  inferred,  that  the  sun  itself  is  dark 
and  cold,  and  that  its  beams  are  black  and  frosty.    But  from  its  being  the  cause 
^  no  otherwise  than  by  its  departure,  no  such  thing  can  be  inferred,  but  the  con- 
'  trary ;  it  may  justly  be  argued,  that  the  sun  is  a  bright  and  hot  body,  if  cold  and 
darkness  are  found  to  be  the  consequences  of  its  withdrawment ;  and  the  more 
constantly  and  necessarily  these  effects  are  connected  with,  and  confined  to  its 
absence,  the  more  strongly  does  it  argue  the  sun  to  be  the  fountain  of  light  and 
heat     So,  inasmuch  as  sin  is  not  the  fruit  of  any  positive  agency  or  influence 
of  the  Most  High,  but,  on  the  contrary,  arises  from  the  withholding  of  his  action 
and  energy,  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  necessarily  follows  on  the  want 
•of  his  influence ;  this  is  no  argument  that  he  is  sinful,  or  his  operation  evil,  or 
has  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  evil,  but,  on.  the  contrary,  that  He  and  his  agency 
are  altogether  good  and  holy,  and  that  He  is  the  fountain  of  all  holiness.     It 
would  be  strange  arguing,  indeed,  because  men  never  commit  sin,  but  only  whai 
God  leaves  them  to  themselves,  and  necessarily  sin,  when  he  does  so,  that  there- 
fore their  sin  is  not  from  themselves  but  from  God ;  and  so,  that  God  must  be  a 
sinful  Being ;  as  strange  as  it  would  be  to  argue,  because  it  is  always  dark  , 
when  the  sun  is  gone,  and  never  dark  when  the  sun  is  present,  that  therefore 
all  darkness  is  from  the  sun,  and  that  his  disk  and  beams  must  needs  be  black. 
IV.  It  properly  belongs  to  the  Supreme  and  Absolute  Governor  of  the 
^niverse,  to  order  all  important  events  within  his  dominion,  by  his  wisdom ;  but 
the  events  in  the  moral  world  ar£  of  the  most  important  kind,  such  as  the  moral 
actions  of  intelligent  creatures,  and  their  consequences. 

These  events  will  be  ordered  by  something.  They  will  either  be  disposei* 
by  wisdom,  or  they  will  be  disposed  by  chance ;  that  is,  they  will  be  disposed 
by  blind  and  undesigning  causes,  if  that  were  possible,  and  could  be  called  a 
disposal.  Is  it  not  better,  that  the  good  and  evil  which  happens  in  God's 
world,  should  be  ordered,  regulated,  bounded  ^d  determined  by  the  good 
pleasure  of  an  infinitely  wise  Being,  who  perfectly  comprehends  within  his 
understanding  and  constant  view,  the  universality  of  things,  in  all  their  extent 
and  duration,  and  sees  all  the  inJluence  of  every  event,  with  respect  to  every 
individual  thing  and  circumstance,  throughout  the  grand  system,  and  the  whole 
of  the  eternal  series  of  consequences ;  tnan  to  leave  these  things  to  fall  out  by 
chance,  and  to  be  determined  by  those  causes  whicb  have  no  understanding  or 
aim  ?  Doubtless,  in  these  important  events,  there  is  a  better  and  a  worse,  as 
to  the  time,  subject,  place,  manner  and  circumstances  of  their  coming  to  pass, 
with  regard  to  their  influence  on  tl  -^  state  and  course  of  things.   And  if  there  be. 
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It  V  certainly  best  that  the^r  should  be  determined  to  that  time,  place,  &c,  wliich 
is  best  And  therefore  it  is  in  its  own  nature  fit,  that  wisdom,  and  not  chance, 
should  order  these  things.  So  that  it  belongs  to  the  Being  who  is  the  possessor 
of  Infinite  Wisdom,  and  is  the  Creator  and  Owner  of  the  whole  system  of 
created  existences,  and  has  the  care  of  all ;  I  say,  it  belongs  to  him  to  take  care 
of  this  matter ;  and  he  would  not  do  what  is  proper  for  him,  if  he  should  neglect 
it  And  it  is  so  far  from  being  unholy  in  him  to  undertake  this  affair,  that  it 
would  rather  have  been  unholy  to  neglect  it,  as  it  would  have  been  a  neglect- 
ing what  fitly  appertains  to  him ;  and  so  it  would  have  been  a  very  unfi  and 
unsuitable  neglect 

Therefore  the  sovereignty' of  Grod  doubtless  extends  to  this  matter;  especial-  , 
Jy  con^dering,  that  if  it  should  be  supposed  to  be  otherwise,  and  God  should^ 
leave  men^s  volitions,  and  all  moral  events,  to  the  determination  and  disposition 
of  blind  and  unmeaning  causes,  or  they  should  be  left  to  happen  perfectly 
without  a  cause ;  this  would  be  no  more  consistent  with  liberty,  m  any  notion 
of  it,  and  particularly  not  in  the  Arminian  notion  of  it,  than  if  these  events  Were 
subject  to  the  disposal  of  Divine  Providence,  and  the  Will  of  man  were  deter- 
mined by  circumstances  which  are  ordered  and  disposed  by  Divine  Wisdom ;  as 
appears  by  what  has  been  already  observed.  But  it  is  evident,  that  such  a 
providential  disposing  and  determming  men's  moral  actions,  though  it  infers  a 
moral  necessity  of  those  actions,  yet  it  does  not  in  the  least  infringe  the  real 
liberty  of  maiucind ;  the  only  liberty  that  common  sense  teaches  to  be  necessary 
to  moral  agency,  which,  as  has  been  demonstrated,  is  not  inconsistent  with  sucn 
necessity. 

On  the  whole,  it 'is  manifest,  that  God  maybe,  in  the  manner  which  has 
been  described,  the  Orderer  and  Disposer  of  that  event,  which,  in  the  inherent 
:sub]ect  and  a^ent,  is  moral  evil ;  and  yet  His  so  doing  may  be  no  moral  evil 
He  may  will  the  disposal  of  such  an  event,  and  its  coming  to  pass  for  good  ends, 
and  his  Will  not  be  an  immoral  or  sinful  Will,  but  a  perfectly  holy  Will.  And 
he  may  actually,  in  hLs  Providence,  so  dispose  and  permit  thmgs,  that  the  event 
may  be  certainly  and  infallibly  connected  with  such  disposal  and  permission, 
ana  his  act  therein  not  be  an  immoral  or  unholy,  but  a  perfectly  holy  act  Sin 
DMiy  be  an  evil  thing,  and  yet  that  there  should  be  such  a  disposal  and  permis-1^ 
sion,  as  that  it  should  come  to  pass,  may  be  a  good  thing.  This  is  no  contra- 
diction or  inconsistence.  Joseph's  brethren  selling  him  into  Egypt,  consider  it 
only  as  it  was  acted  by  them,  and  with  respect  to  their  views  and  aims,  which 
were  evil,  was  a  very  bad  thing ;  but  it  was  a  good  thing,  as  it  was  an  event 
of  God's  ordering,  and  considered  with  respect  to  his  views  and  aims,  which 
were  good.  Gen.  1.  20,  "  As  for  you,  ye  thought  evil  against  me ;  but  God 
meant  it  unto  good."  So  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  if  we  consider  only  those 
thii^  which  belong  to  the  event  as  it  proceeded  from  his  murderers,  and  are 
comprehended  withm  the  compass  of  the  affair  considered  as  their  act,  theu* 
principles,  dispositions,  views  and  aims ;  so  it  was  one  of  the  most  heinous 
things  that  ever  was  done,  in  many  respects  the  most  horrid  of  all  acts :  but 
consider  it,  as  it  was  willed  and  ordered  of  Grod,  in  the  extent  of  his  designs  and 
views,  it  was  the  most  admirable  and  glorious  of  all  events,  and  God's  willing 
the  event,  was  the  most  holy  voUtion  of  God  that  ever  was  made  known  to  men  ; 
and  GhxI's  ^ict  in  ordering  it  was  a  divine  act,  which,  above  all  others,  manifests 
the  moral  excellency  of  the  Divine  Being. 

The  coQsidaration  of  these  things  may  help  us  to  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
cavils  oi  Armioi^ms,  concerning  what  has  been  supposed  by  many  Calvinists,  of 
t  distinction  between  a  secret  and  revealed  will  of  God,  and  their  diversity  one 
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frcm  the  other,  supposing  that  the  Calvinists  herein  ascribe  inconsistent  Wills  to 
the  Most  High ;  which  is  without  any  foundation.  God's  secret  and  revealed 
Will,  or  in  other  words,  his  disposing  and  preceptive  Will  may  be  diverse,  aiid 
exercised  in  dissimilar  acts,  the  one  m  disapprovmg  and  opposing,  the  otter  in 
willing  and  determining,  without  any  inconsistence.  Because,  although  these 
dissimilar  exercises  of  the  Divine  Will  may,  in  some  respects,  relate  to  the  same 
things,  yet,  in  strictness,  they  have  different  and  contrary  objects,  the  one  evil, 
and  the  other  good.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  was  a  thing 
contrary  to  the  revealed  or  preceptive  Will  of  God,  because,  as  it  was  viewM 
and  done  by  his  malignant  murderers,  it  was  a  thing  infinitely  contrary  to 
the  holy  nature  of  God,  and  so  necessarily  contrary  to  the  holy  inclination  of 
his  heart  revealed  in  his  law.  Yet  this  does  not  at  all  hinder  but  that  the  cru- 
cifixion of  Christy  considered  with  all  those  glorious  consequences,  which  were 
within  the  view  of  the  Divine  Omniscience,  might  be  indeed,  and  therefore 
might  appear  to  God  to  be,  a  glorious  event,  and  consequently  be  agreeable  to 
his  Wiir,  though  this  Will  may  be  secret,  i.  e.,  not  revealed  in  God's  Taw.  And 
thus  considered,  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  was  not  evil,  but  good.  If  the  secret 
exercises  of  God's  Will  were  of  a  kind  that  is  dissimilar,  and  contrary  to  his  re* 
vealed  Will,  respecting  the  same,  or  like  objects ;  if  the  objects  of  both  were 
good,  or  both  evil ;  then,  indeed,  to  ascribe  contrary  kinds  of  volition  or 
mnlination  to  God,  respecting  these  objects,  would  be  to  ascribe  an  inconsistent 
Will  to  God ;  but  to  ascribe  to  him  different  and  opposite  exercises  of  heart, 
respecting  different  objects,  and  objects  contrary  one  to  another,  is  so  far  from 
supposing  God's  Will  to  be  inconsistent  with  itself,  that  it  cannot  be  supposed 
consistent  with  itself  any  other  way.  For  any  being  to  fcave  a  Will  of  cnoice 
respecting  ^ood,  and  at  the  same  time  a  Will  of  rejection  and  refusal  respecting 
e\'il,  is  to  be  very  consistent ;  but  the  contrary,  viz.,  to  have  the  same  Wifi 
towards  these  contrary  objects,  and  to  choose  and  love  both  good  and  evil,  at 
the  same  time,  is  to  be  very  inconsistent. 

There  is  no  inconsistence  in  supposing,  that  God  may  hate  a  thing  as  it  is 
in  itself,  and  considered  simply  as  evil,  and  yet  that  it  may  be  his  Will  it  should 
come  to  pass,  considering  all  consequences.  1  believe,  there  is  no  person  of 
good  understanding,  who  will  venture  to  say,  he  is  certain  that  it  is  impossible 
it  should  be  best,  taking  in  the  whole  compass  and  extent  of  existence,  and  all 
consequences  in  the  endless  series  of  events,  that  there  should  be  such  a  thing  as 
moral  evil  in  the  world.*    And  if  so,  it  will  certainly  follow,  that  an  infinitely 

♦  Here  are  worthy  to  be  observed  some  passages  of  a  late  noted  writer,  of  our  nation,  that  nobody 
who  is  acquainted  with  himt  will  suspect  to  ne  rery  favorable  to  Calvinism.  **  It  is  difficult,"  saya  he, 
**  to  handle  the  necessity  of  evil  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  to  stumble  such  as  are  not  above  being  alarmed 
at  propositions  which  have  an  uncommon  sound.  But  if  philosophers  will  but  reflect  calmly  on  the  mat> 
ter,  they  will  find,  that  consistently  with  the  aalimited  power  of  tne  Supreme  Cause,  it  may  be  said,  that 
in  the  best  ordered 'system,  evils  must  have  place."  TumbuWa  PrindpUa  of  Moral  Philoaophy,  p.  227, 
328.    He  is  there  speaking  of  moral  evils,  as  may  be  seen. 

Again  the  same  author,  in  his  second  vol.,  entitled  Chrutian  PhUMophy^  p.  35,  has  these  words  :  "  If  the 
Author  and  Governor  of  all  things  be  infinitely  perfect,  then  whatever  is,  is  right ;  of  all  possible  systems 
he  hath  chosen  the  best ;  and  consequently,  there  is  no  absolute  evil  in  the  universe.  This  being  the  case, 
all  the  seeming  imperfections  or  evils  in  it  are  such  only  in  a  partial  view ;  and  with  respect  to  the  wbole 
^fstem,  they  are  goods." 

Ibid.  p.  37.  "  Whence  then  comes  et  il  ?  is  the  question  that  hath,  in  all  ages,  been  reckoned  the  Gor- 
dktn  knot  in  philosophy.  And  indeed,  if  we  own  the  existence  of  evil  in  the  world  in  an  absolute  sense, 
we  diametrically  contradict  what  hath  been  just  now  proved  of  God.  For  if  then  be  anv  evil  in  the  sys 
tem  that  is  not  good  in  respect  to  the  whole,  then  is  the  whole  not  good,  but  evil,  or  at  best,  very  imper- 
fect ;  and  an  author  must  be  as  his  workmanship  is :  as  is  the  effect,  such  is  the  cause.  But  the  solution 
of  this  difficulty  is  at  hand  :  that  there  is  no  evil  in  the  universe.  What !  Are  there  no  pains,  no  im- 
pcrfectionii  f  Is  there  no  misery,  no  vice  in  the  world  ?  Or  are  not  these  evils  ?  Evils  indeed  they  ar^  ; 
that  is,  those  of  one  sort  are  hurtful,  and  those  of  the  other  sort  are  equaJy  hurtful  and  abominable ;  but 
•Jiey  are  not  evil  or  mischievous  with  respect  to  the  whole." 

Ihid.  p.  42.    **  But  He  is,  at  tbc  same  time,  »*  id  to  create  evil,  darluuiw  eonfusion,  and  yet  to  do  bq 
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Being,  who  always  chooses  what  is  best,  must  choose  that  there  should  be 
such  a  thing.  And,  if  so,  then  such  a  choice  is  not  an  evil,  but  a  wise  and  holy 
choice.  And  if  so,  then  that  Providence  which  is  agreeable  to  such  a  choice, 
IS  a  wise  and  holy  Providence.  Men  do  will  sm  as  sin,  and  so  are  the  authors 
and  actors  of  it  They  love  it  as  sin,  and  for  evil  ends  and  purposes.  God  does 
not  will  sm  as  sin,  or  for  the  sake  of  any  thin^  evil ;  though  it  be  his  pleasure 
so  to  order  things,  that.  He  permitting,  sin  will  come  to  pass,  for  the  sake  of 
the  great  good  that  by  his  disposal  shall  be  the  consequence.  His  willing  to 
order  things  so  that  evU  should  come  to  pass,  for  the  sake  of  the  contrary  good, 
is  no  argument  tliat  He  does  not  hate  evil,  as  evil ;  and  if  so,  then  it  is  no  rea- 
son why  he  may  not  reasonably  forbid  evil,  as  evil,  and  punish  it  as  such. 

The  Arminians  themselves  must  be  obliged,  whetiier  they  will  or  no,  to  allow 
a  distinction  of  God's  Will,  amounting  to  just  the  same  thing  that  Calvinists  in- 
tend by  tjieir  distinction  of  a  secret  and  revealed  Will.  They  must  allow  a 
distinction  of  those  things  which  God  thinks  best  should  be,  considering  all  cir- 
cmnstances  and  consequences,  and  so  are  agreeable  to  his  disposing  Will,  and 
those  thmes  which  he  loves,  and  are  agreeable  to  his  nature,  in  themselves  con- 
sidered. Who  is  there  that  will  dare  to  say,  that  the  hellish  pride,  malice  and 
cruelty  of  devils  are  agreeable  to  God,  and  what  He  likes  and  approves  ?  And 
yet,  I  trust,  there  is  no  Christian  divine  but  what  will  allow,  that  it  is  agreeable 
to  God's  Will  so  to  order  and  dispose  things  concerning  them,  so  to  leave  them 
to  themselves,  and  give  them  up  to  their  own  wickedness,  that  this  perfect 
wickedness  should  be  a  necessary^  consequence.  Besure  Dr.  Whitby's  words 
do  plainly  suppose  and  allow  it.* 

The  following  things  may  be  laid  down  as  maxims  of  plain  truth,  and  indis- 
putable evidence. 

1.  That  God  b  a  perfectly  happy  Being,  in  the  most  absolute  and  highest 
sense  possible. 

2.  That  it  will  follow  from  hence,  that  God  is  free  from  every  thing  that  is 
contrary  to  happiness,  and  so,  that  in  strict  propriety  of  speech,  there  is  no  such 
thins  as  any  pain,  grief^  or  trouble  in  God. 

o.  When  any  mtelligent  being  is  really  crossed  and  disappointed,  and 
things  are  contrary  to  what  he  truly  desires,  he  is  the  less  pleased  or  has  less  plea- 
ffire,  his  pleasure  and  happiness  is  diminished,  and  he  suffers  what  is  disagreea- 
ble to  him,  or  is  the  subject  of  something  that  is  of  a  nature  contrary  to  joy  and 
iiappiness,  even  pain  and  ^ief.f 

From  this  last  axiom,  it  follows,  that  if  no  distinction  is  to  be  admitted  be- 
tween God's  hatred  of  sin,  and  his  Will  with  respect  to  the  event  and  existence 
of  sin,  as  the  all-wise  Determiner  of  all  events,  under  the  view  of  all  consequen- 
ces through  the  whole  compass  and  series  of  things ;  I  say,  then  it  certainly  fol- 
lows^ that  the  coming  to  pass  of  every  individual  act  of  sin  is  truly,  all  things 
considered,  contrary  to  his  Will,  and  that  his  Will  is  really  crossed  in  it ;  and 

evR,  bat  to  be  the  Author  of  good  only.  He  is  called  "  the  Fatner  of  lights,  the  Author  of  every  perfect 
Kid  nod  gift,  with  whom  there  is  no  variableness  nof  shadow  of  turning,"  who  "  tempteth  no  man,  but 
givcUi  to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not.*'  And  yet  by  the  prophet  Isaias,  He  is  introduced  saving 
of  Himself,  *'  I  form  light,  and  create  darkness  ;  I  make  peace,  and  create  evil :  I,  the  Lord,  do  all  these 
ttungs."  What  is  the  meaning,  the  plain  language  of  all  this,  but  tiiat  the  Lord  deHghtcth  in  goodness, 
mad,  M  the  Scriptare  speaks,  evil  is  his  strange  work  ?  He  intends  and  pursues  the  universal  good  of  his 
craatioa;  and  the  evU  which  happens,  is  not  permitted  for  its  own  sake,  or  through  any  (ieasure  in  evil, 
but  bteaase  it  is  requisite  to  the  greater  good  pursued." 

•  ll^ifftyefiM«iVwPotfite,£!(iit.2,p.  300,305,  309. 

t  Certainly  it  is  not  less  absurd  and  unreasomible,  to  Ulk  of  God's  Will  and  desires  being  truly  and 
IMoperiy  crossed,  without  his  suffering  any  uneasiness,  or  any  thing  grievous  or  disagreeable,  than  it  i«  !• 
taUi  of  socD^hiiig  that  may  be  called  a  revealed  Will,  wVuch  may,  in  some  respect,  be  different  item,  • 
secret  purpovi ;  which  purpose  may  be  fulfilled,  when  ;V»  other  is  opposed. 
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this  in  proportion  as  He  hates  it  And  as  God's  hatred  of  sin  is  infinite,  hy  reason 
of  the  infinite  contrariety  of  his  holy  nature  to  sin  ;  so  his  Will  is  infinitely 
crossed,  in  every  act  of  sin  that  happens.  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say.  He  en- 
dures that  which  is  infinitely  disagreeable  to  him,  by  means  of  every  act  of  sib 
that  He  sees  committed.  And  therefore,  as  appears  by  the  preceding  poations. 
He  endures  truly  and  really,  infinite  grirf  or  pain  firom  every  sin.  And  so  He 
must  be  infinitely  crossed,  and  suffer  mfinite  pain,  every  day,  in  .millions  of  mil- 
Uons  of  instances :  He  must  continually  be  the  subject  of  an  immense  number 
of  real,  and  truly  infinitely  great  crosses  and  vexations.  Which  would  be  to 
make  him  infimtely  the  most  miserable  of  all  beings. 

If  any  objector  should  say ;  all  that  these  things  amount  to,  is,  that  Grod 
may  do  evil  thai  good  may  come  ;  which  is  justly  esteemed  immoral  and  anfiil  in 
men ;  and  therefore  may  be  justly  esteemed  inconsistent  with  the  moral  per- 
fections of  God ;  I  answer,  that  for  God  to  dispose  and  permit  evil,  in  the 
manner  that  has  been  spoken  of,  is  not  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come ;  for  it 
is  not  to  do  evil  at  all. — In  order  to  a  thing's  being  morally  evil,  there  mdst  be 
one  of  these  things  belonging  to  it  :  either  it  must  be  a  thmg  unfit  and  unsuit- 
able in  its  own  nature ;  or  it  must  have  a  bad  tendency ;  or  it  must  proceed 
from  an  evil  disposition,  and  be  done  for  an  evil  end.  But  neither  of  these 
things  can  be  attributed  to  God's  ordering  and  permitting  such  events,  as  the 
immoral  acts  of  creatures,  for  good  ends.  ( 1.)  It  is  not  unfit  in  its  own  nature, 
that  He  should  do  so.  For  it  is  in  its  own  nature  fit,  that  infinite  wisdom,  and 
not  blind  chance,  should  dispose  moral  good  and  evil  in  the  world.*  And  it  is 
fit,  that  the  Being  who  has  infinite  wisdom,  and  is  the  Maker,  Owner  and  Su- 
preme Governor  of  the  world,  should  take  care  of  that  matter.  And,  therefore, 
there  is  no  unfitness,  or  unsuitableness  in  his  doing  it.  It  may  be  unfit,  and  so 
immoral,  for  any  other  beings  to  go  about  to  order  this  affair;  because  they  are 
not  possessed  of  a  wisdom,  that  m  any  manner  fits  them  for  it ;  and,  in  othei 
respects,  they  are  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  this  affair ;  nor  does  it  belong  to  them, 
they  not  being  the  owners  and  lords  of  the  universe. 

We  need  not  be  afraid  to  affirm,  that  if  a  wise  and  good  man  knew  with 
absolute  certainty,  it  would  be  best,  all  things  considered,  that  there  should  be 
such  a  thing  as  moral  evil  in  the  world,  it  would  not  be  contrary  to  his  wisdom 
and  goodness,  for  him  to  choose  that  it  should  be  so.  It  is  no  evil  desire,  to 
desire  good,  and  to  desire  that  which,  all  things  considered,  is  best  And  it  is 
no  unwise  choice,  to  choose  that  that  should  l:^,  which  it  is  best  should  be;  and 
to  choose  the  existence  of  that  thing  concerning  which  this  is  known,  viz.,  that 
it  is  best  it  should  be,  and  so  is  known  in  the  whole  to  be  most  worthy  to  be 
chosen.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  a  plain  defect  in  wisdom  and 'goodness, 
for  him  not  to  choose  it  And  the  reason  why  he  might  not  order  it,  if  he  were 
able,  would  not  be  because  he  might  not  desire  it,  but  only  the  ordering  of  that 
matter  does  not  belong  to  him.  But  it  is  no  harm  iot  mm  who  is,  by  right 
and  in  the  greatest  propriety,-  the  Supreme  Orderer  of  all  thin^  to' order  every 
thmg  in  such  a  manner,  as  it  would  be  a  point  of  wisdom  in  Him  to  choose  that 
they  should  be  ordered.  If  it  would  be  a  plain  defect  of  wisdom  and  good- 
ness in  a  Bemg,  not  to  choose  that  that  should  be,  which  He  certainly  knows  it 
would,  all  things  considered,  be  best  should  be  (as  was  but  now  observed),  then 
it  must  be  impossible  for  a  Being  who  has  no  defect  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  to 
do  otherwise  than  choose  it  should  be ;  and  that,  for  this  very  reason,  because 
He  is  perfectly  wise  and  good.  And  if  it  be  agreeable  to  perfect  wisdom  and 
goodness  for  him  to  choose  that  it  should  be,  and  the  ordering  of  all  things 
fupremely  and  perfectly  belongs  to  him,  it  must  be  agreeable  to  mfinite  wisdom 
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and  goodness,  to  order  that  it  should  be.  Tf  the  choice  is  good,  the  ordering  and 
ifisposing  things  according  to  that  choice  must  also  be  good.  It  can  be  no 
haroi  in  one  to  whom  it  belongs  to  do  his  Will  in  the  armies  of  heaven,  and 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  to  execute  a  good  volition.  If  his  Will  be 
good,  and  the  object  of  his  Will  be,  all  things  considered,  good  and  best,  then 
Uie  choosing  or  wilUng  it,  is  not  willing  evil  that  good  may  come.  And  if  so,  then 
his  ordering,  according  to  that  Will,  is  not  doing  evil,  that  good  may  come. 

2.  It  is  not  of  a  oad  tendency,  for  the  Supreme  Being  thus  to  order  and 
p^mit  that  moral  evil  to  be,  which  it  is  best  should  come  to  pass.  For  that  it 
IS  of  good  tendency,  is  the  very  thing  supposed  in  the  point  now  in  question. 
Chrisrs  crucifixion,  though  a  most  horrid  fact  in  them  that  perpetrated  it,  was  of 
most  glorious  tendency  as  permitted  and  ordered  of  God. 

3.  Nor  is  there  any  need  of  suppbsing  it  proceeds  from  any  evil  dispo^dnoo 
or  aim ;  for  by  the  supposition,  what  is  auned  at  is  good,  and  good  is  the  actual 
issue,  in  the  final  result  of  things. 


SECTION  X. 

Concemmg  Sin's  first  Entrance  into  the  World. 

The  things,  which  have  already  been  offered,  may  serve  to  obviate  or  clear 
many  of  the  objections  which  might  be  raised  concerning  sin's  first  coming  into 
the  world ;  as  though  it  would  follow  from  the  doctrine  maintained,  that  God 
most  be  the  author  of  the  first  sin,  through  his  so  disposing  things,  that  it  should 
necessarily  follow  from  his  permission,  mat  the  sinful  act  should  be  committed, 
&C.  I  need  not,  therefore,  stand  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  already,  about 
such  a  necessity's  not  proving  God  to  be  the  author  of  sin,  in  anjr  ill  sense,  or 
in  any  such  sense  as  to  infrmge  any  liberty  of  man,  concerned  in  his  moral 
agency,  or  capacity  of  blame,  guilt  and  punishment 

But,  if  it  should  nevertheless  be  said,  supposing  the  case  so,  that  God,  when 
lie  had  made  man,  might  so  order  his  circumstances,  that  from  these  circum- 
stances, together  with  his  withholding  further  assistance  and  divine  influence, 
lus  sin  would  infallibly  follow,  why  might  not  God  as  well  have  first  made  man 
inth  a  fixed  prevailing  principle  of  sin  m  his  heart  1    I  answer, 

L  It  was  meet,  if  sin  did  come  into  existence,  and  appear  in  the  world,  it 
4iould  arise  firom  the  imperfection  which  properly  belongs  to  a  creature,  as  such, 
and  should  appear  so  to  do,  that  it  might  appear  not  to  be  from  God  as  the  ef« 
fident  or  fountain.  But  this  could  not  have  been,  if  man  had  been  made  at 
first  with  siif  in  his  heart ;  nor  unless  the  abiding  principle  ^d  habit  of  sin 
were  first  introduced  by  an  evil  act  of  the  creature:  If  sin  had  not  arisen  from 
Am;  imperfection  of  the  creature,  it  would  not  have  been  so  visible,  that  it  did 
wt  arise  from  God,  as  the  positive  cause,  and  real  source  of  it — But  it  would 
reqmre  room  that  cannot  here  be  allowed,  fiiUy  to  consider  all  thedifiiculties  which 
have  been  started,  concerning  the  first  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world.  And 
therefore, 

IL  I  would  observe,  that  objections  against  the  doctrine  that  has  been  laid 
Jown,  in  oppoation  to  the  Arminian  notion  of  liberty,  from  these  difficulties, 
ttpc  altogether  impertinent;  because  no  additional  difficulty  is  incurred,  by  ad- 
hering to  a  scheme  in  this  manner  differing  from  theirs,  and  none  would  be 
removed  or  avoided,  by  agreeing  witL^  a_id  maintaining  theirs.     Nothing  that 
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the  Arminians  say,  alout  the  contingence,  or  self-determining  power  of  Ctan'a 
will,  can  serve  to  explain,  with  less  difficulty,  how  the  first  sinful  volition  ol 
mankind  could  take  place,  and  man  be  justly  charged  with  the  blame  of  it  To 
say,  the  Will  was  self-determined,  or  determined  by  free  choice,  in  that  sinful 
volition ;  which  is  to  say,  that  the  first  sinful  volition  was  determined  by  a 
foregoing  sinful  volition  ;  is  no  solution  of  the  difficulty.  It  is  an  odd  way  of 
solving  difficulties,  to  advance  greater,  in  ord«r  to  it  To  say,  two  and  two 
make  nine ;  or,  that  a  child  begat  his  fkther,  solves  no  difficulty :  no  more  does 
it,  to  say,  the  first  sinful  act  of  choice  was  before  the  first  sinfiil  act  of  choice,  and 
chose  and  determined  it,  and  brought  it  to  pass.  Nor  is  it  any  better  solution,  to  say, 
the  first  sinful  volition  chose,  determined  and  produced  itself;  which  is  to  say,  it 
was  before  it  was.  Nor  will  it  go  any  further  towards  helping  us  over  the  difficulty 
to  say,  the  first  sinful  voUtion  arose  accidentally,  without  any  cause  at  all ;  any 
more  than  it  will  solve  that  difficult  question,  Hmo  the  tvorld  could  he  made  out  of 
nothing  ?  to  say,  it  came  into  being  out  of  nothing,  without  any  cause;  as  has 
been  already  obsers'ed.  And  if  we  should  allow  that  thai  could  be,  that  the  first 
evil  volition  should  arise  by  perfect  accident,  without  any  cause ;  it  would  relieve 
no  difficulty,  about  God's  laying  the  blame  of  it  to  man.  For  how  was  man  to  blame 
for  perfect  accident,  wliich  had  no  cause,  and  which  therefore,  he  (to  be  sure) 
was  not  the  cause  of,  anymore  than  if  it  came  by  some  external  cause  i — Such  so- 
lutions are  no  better,  than  if  some  person,  going  about  to  solve  some  of  the 
strange  mathematical  paradoxes,  about  infinitely  great  and  small  qbantities ; 
as,  that  some  infinitely  great  quantities  are  infinitely  greater  than  some  other 
infinitely  great  quantities ;  and  also  that  some  infinitely  small  quantities,  are 
infinitely  less  than  others,  which  yet  are  infinitely  little ;  ii*  order  to  a  solution^ 
should  say,  that  mankind  have  been  under  a  mistake,  in  supposing  a  greater 
quantity  to  exceed  a  smaller ;  and  that  a  hundred,  multipUed  by  ten,  makes  but 
a  sbgle  unit 


SECTION  XI. 

Of  a  supposed  Inconsistence  of  these  Principles  with  GodVi  mora?  Character. 

The  things  which  have  been  already  observed,  may  be  sufficient  to  answer 
most  of  the  oojections,  and  silence  the  great  exclamations  of  Arminians  against 
the  CalvinistSj  from  the  supposed  inconsistence  of  Calvinistic  principles  with 
the  moral  perfections  of  God,  as  exercised  in  his  government  of  maddnd.  The 
consistence  of  such  a  doctrine  of  necessity  as  has  been  maintained,  with  the 
fitness  and  reasonableness  of  God's  commands,  promises  and  threat emngs,  re- 
wards and  punishments,  has  been  particularly  considered  ;  the  cavik  of  our 
opponents,  as  though  our  doctrine  of  necessity  made  God  the  author  of  sin, 
have  been  answered ;  and  also  their  objection  against  these  principles,  as  in- 
consistent with  God's  sincerity,  in  his  counsels,  hivitations  and  persuasions,  has 
been  already  obviated,  in  what  has  been  observed  respecting  the  consistence  ol 
what  Caivinists  suppose,  concerning  the  secret  and  revealed  Will  of  God :  by 
that  it  appears,  there  is  no  repugnance  in  supposing  it  may  be  the  secret  Will 
of  God,  that  his  ordination  and  permission  of  events  should  be  such,  that  it 
shall  be  a  certain  consequence,  that  a  thing  never  will  come  to  pass ;  which 
yet  it  is  man's  duty  to  do,  and  so  God's  preceptive  Will  that  he  should  do ; 
gnd  ^bis  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  God  may  sincerely  command  and  lequire 
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faun  to  do  it  And  if  he  may  be  sincere  in  commanding  him,  he  may,  for  the 
same  reason,  be  sincere  in  counselling,  inviting  and  using  persuasions  with  him 
to  do  it  Counsek  and  invitations  are  manifestations  of  God's  preceptive  Will, 
or  of  what  Grod  loves,  and  what  is  in  itself,  and  as  man's  act,  agreeable  to  his 
heart ;  and  not  of  his  disposing  Will,  and  what  he  chooses  as  a  part  of  his  own 
infinite  scheme  of  things.  It  has  been  particularly  shown.  Part  III.  Sect  IV. 
that  such  a  necessity  as  has  been  maintained,  is  not  mconsistent  with  the  pro- 
priety and  fitness  of  divine  commands ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  not  inconsis- 
tent with  the  sincerity  of  invitations  and  counsels,  in  the  Corollary  at  the  end 
of  the  Section.  Yea,  it  hath  been  shown.  Part  III.  Sect  VII.  Corol.  1,  that 
Ais  objection  of  ArminianSj  concerning  the  sincerity  and  use  of  divine  exhor> 
tations,  invitations  and  counsels,  is  demonstrably  against  themselves. 

Notwithstanding,  I  would  further  observe,  that  the  difficulty  of  reconciling 
die  sincmty  of  counsels,  invitations  and  persuasions  with  such  an  antecedent 
known  fixedness  of  all  events,  as  has  been  supposed,  is  not  peculiar  to  this 
scheme,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  generality  of  Arminians^  which  ac- 
knowledges the  absolute  foreknowledge  of  God ;  and  therefore,  it  would  be 
unreasonably  brought  as  an  objection  against  my  differing  from  them.  The 
main  seeming  difficulty  in  the  case  is  this;  that  God,* in  counselling,  inviting 
'wd  persuading,  makes  a  show  of  aiming  at,  seeking  and  using  endeavors  for 
the  thing  exhorted  and  persuaded  to ;  whereas,  it  is  impossible  for  any  intelli- 
^nt  being  truly  to  seek,  or  use  endeavors  for  a  thing,  which  he  at  the  same 
time  knows,  most  perfectly,  wiU  not  come  to  pass ;  and  that  it  is  absurd  to  sup- 
pose, he  makes  the  obtaining  of  a  thing  his  end,  in  liis  calls  and  counsels,  which 
he,  at  the  same  time,  infallibly  knows  will  not  be  obtained  by  these  means. 
Now,  if  God  knows  this,  in  the  utmost  certainty  and  perfection,  the  way  by 
which  he  eomes  by  this  Imowledge  makes  no  difference.  If  he  knows  it  is  by 
the  necessi^  whidi  he  sees  in  things,  or  by  some  other  means ;  it  alters  not 
the  case.  But  it  is  in  effect  allowed  by  Arndnians  themselves,  that  God's  in- 
viting and  persuading  men  to  do  things,  which  he  at  the  same  time,  certainly 
knows  will  not  be  done,  is  no  evidence  of  insincerity ;  because  they  allow,  that 
God  has  a  certain  foreknowledge  of  all  men's  sinful  actions  and  omissions. 
And  as  this  is  thus  implicitly  allowed  by  most  ArminianSy  so  all  that  pretend 
to  own  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God,  must  be  constrained  to  allow  it. — 
Grod  commanded  and  counselled  Pharaoh  to  let  his  people  go,  and  used  argu- 
ments and  persuasions  to  induce  him  to  it ;  he  laid  before  him  arguments  taken 
from  his  infinite  greatness  and  almighty  power,  (Exod.  vii.  16,)  and  forewanf 
ed  him  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  his  refusal,  from  time  to  time.  (Chap.  viiL 
1,  2,  20,  21,  Chap.  ix.  1 — 5,  13 — 17,  and  x.  3,  6.)  He  commanded  Moses, 
and  the  elders  of  Israel,  to  go  and  beseech  Pharaoh  to  let  the  people  go ;  and 
at  the  same  time  told  them,  he  knew  surely  that  he  would  not  comply  with 
it  Exod.  iil  18,  19,  ^^  And  thou  shalt  come,  thou  and  the  elders  of  Israel, 
unto  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  you  shall  say  unto  him ;  the  Lord  God  of  the  He- 
•brews  hath  met  with  us;  and  now  let  us  go,  we  beseech  thee,  three  dnys'  jour- 
ney into  the  wilderness,  that  we  may  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  our  God ;  and,  I 
am  sure,  that  the  king  of  Egypt  will  not  let  you  go."  So  our  blessed  Saviour, 
the  evening  wherein  he  was  betrayed,  knew  that  Peter  would  shamefully  deny 
him,  before  the  morning ;  for  he  declares  it  to  him  witii  asseverations,  to  show 
the  certainty  of  it ;  and  telk  the  disciples,  that  all  of  them  should  be  offended 
because  of  him  that  night;  Matth.  xxvi.  31 — 35,  Luke  xxii.  31 — 34,  John 
xiiL  38,  John  xvi.  32.  And  yet  it  was  their  duty  to  avoid  these  things ;  they 
w^e  very  sinfiil  things,  which  God  had  forbidden,  and  which  it  was  their  dot]/ 
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to  watch  and  pray  against ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  do  so  from  the  counselt 
and  persuasions  Christ  used  with  them,  at  that  very  time,  so  to  do ;  Matt  xxvL 
41,  "  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation."     So  that  what- 
ever difficulty  there  can  be  in  this  matter,  it  can  be  no  objection  against  any 
principles  which  have  been  maintained  in  opposition  to  the  principle^  of  Armi 
nians  ;  nor  does  it  any  more  concern  me  to  remove  the  difficulty,  than  it  does 
them,  or  indeed  all,  that  call  themselves  Christians,  and  acknowledge  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Scriptures. — Nevertheless,  this  matter  may  possibly  (God  allow 
ing)  be  more  particularly  and  largely  considered,  in  some  future  discpurse,  oi 
the  doctrine  of  predestination. 

But  I  would  here  observe,  that  however  the  defenders  of  that  notion  of  Hb- 
erty  of  Will,  which  I  have  opposed,  exclaim  against  the  doctrine  of  CalvinistSi 
as  tending  to  bring  men  into  doubts  concerning  the  moral  perfections  of  God ; 
it  is  their  scheme,  and  not  the  scheme  of  Calvinists,  that  indeed  is  justly  chargea- 
ble with  this.  For  it  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  points  of  tiieir  scheme  of 
things,  that  a  freedom  of  Will,  consisting  in  self-determination,  without  all 
necessity,  is  essential  to  moral  agency.  This  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  that 
such  a  determination  of  the  will,  without  all  necessity,  must  be  m  all  intelligent 
beings,  in  those  things,  wherein  they  are  moral  agents,  or  in  their  moral  acts ; 
and  from  this  it  will  follow,  that  God's  Will  is  not  necessarily  determined,  in 
any  thing  he  does,  as  a  moral  agent,  or  in  any  of  his  acts  that  are  of  a  moral 
nature.  So  that  m  all  thmgs,  wherein  he  acts  holily,  justly  and  truly,  he  does 
not  act  necessarily  ;  or  his  Will  is  not  necessarily  determined,  to  act  holily  and 
justly ;  because,  if  it  were  necessarily  determined,  he  would  not  be  a  moral 
agent  in  thus  acting.  His  Will  would  be  attended  with  necessity,  which,  they 
say,  is  inconsistent  with  moral  agency.  "  He  can  act  no  otherwise :  he  is  at 
no  liberty  in  the  affair ;  he  is  determined  by  unavoidable,  invincible  necessity ; 
therefore  such  agency  is  no  moral  agency,  yea,  no  agency  at  all,  properly 
speaking.  A  necessary  agent  is  no  agent ;  he  being  passive,  and  subject  to 
necessity,  what  he  does  is  no  act  of  his,  but  an  effect  of  a  necessity  prior  to  any 
act  of  his.'* 

This  is  agreeable  to  their  manner  of  arguii^.  Now  then  what  is  become  of 
all  our  proof  of  the  moral  perfections  of  God  i  How  can  we  prove,  that  God 
certainly  will,  in  any  one  instance,  do  that  which  is  just  and  holy ;  seeing  his 
W^ill  is  determined  in  the  matter  by  no  necessity  ?  We  have  no  other  way  of 
proving  that  any  thing  certainly  will  be,  but  only  by  the  necessity  of  the  event 
Where  we  can  see  no  necessity  but  that  the  thing  may  be,  or  may  not  be,  there  we 
are  unavoidably  left  at  a  loss.  We  have  no  other  way  properly  and  truly  to 
demonstrate  the  moral  perfections  of  God,  but  the  way  that  Mr.  Chubb  proves 
them  in  p.  252, 261, 262, 263,  of  his  Tracts,  viz.,  that  God  must  necessarify  per- 
fectly know,  what  is  most  worthy  and  valuable  in  itself,  which,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  is  best  and  fittest  to  be  done.  And  as  this  is  most  eligible  in  itself,  He, 
being  omniscient,  must  see  it  to  be  so :  and  being  both  omniscient  and  self-suffi- 
cient, cannot  have  any  temptation  to  reject  it,  and  so  must  necessarily  will  that 
wluch  is  best  And  thus,  by  this  necessity  of  th.e  determination  of  God's  Will 
to  what  is  good  and  best,  we  demonstrably  establish  God's  moral  character. 

CoROL.  From  things  which  have  been  observed,  it  appears  that  most  of 
the  arguments  from  Scripture  which  Arminians  make  use  of  to  support  their 
scheme,  are  no  other  than  begging  the  question.  For  in  these  arguments,  they 
determine,  in  the  first  place,  that  w'thout  such  a  freedom  of  Will  as  they  hold, 
men  cannot  be  proper  moral  agents,  nor  the  subjects  of  command,  counsel,  per^ 
foasion,  invitation,  promises,  threatenings,  expostulations,  rewards  and  pumsb 
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ments :  and  tbat  without  sach  freedom  it  is  to  no  purpose  for  men  to  take  any 
care,  or  use  any  diligence,  endeavors  or  means,  in  order  to  their  avoiding  sin, 
or  becoming  holy,  escaping  punishment  or  obtaining  happiness ;  and  having 
supposed  these  things,  which  are  grand  things  in  question  in  the  debate,  then 
they  heap  up  Scriptiu'es,  containing  commands,  counsels,  calls,  warnings,  per* 
suasions,  expostulations,  promises  and  threatenings ;  (as  doubtless  they  may 
find  enough  such  ;  the  Bible  is  confessedly  full  of  them,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end ;)  and  then  they  glory,  how  full  the  Scripture  is  on  their  side,  how  many 
more  texts  there  are  that  evidently  favor  their  scheme,  than  such  as  seem  to 
favor  the  contrary.  But  let  them  first  make  manifest  the  things  in  question, 
which  they  suppose  and  take  for  granted,  and  show  them  to  be  consistent  vrith 
themselves,  and  produce  clear  evidence  of  their  truth,  and  they  have  gained 
their  point,  as  all  will  confess,  without  bringing  one  Scripture,  For  none  de- 
nies, that  there  are  commands,  counsels,  promises,  threatenings,  &c.,  in  the  Bible. 
But  unless  they  do  these  things,  their  multiplying  such  texts  of  Scripture  is  in- 
significant and  vain. 

It  may  fiirther  be  observed,  that  such  Scriptures  as  they  bring  are  really 
against  them,  and  not  for  them.  As  it  has  been  demonstrated,  that  it  is  their 
sdieme,  and  not  ours,  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  use  of  motives  and  persua- 
sives, or  any  moral  means  whatsoever,  to  induce  men  to  the  practice  of  virtue, 
or  abstaining  from  wickedness :  their  principles,  and  not  ours,  are  repugnant  to 
moral  agency,  and  inconsistent  with  moral  government,  with  law  or  precept, 
with  the  nature  of  virtue  or  vice,  reward  or  punishment,  and  with  every  thing 
whatsoever  of  a  moral  nature,  either  on  the  part  of  the  moral  governor,  or  in 
the  state,  actions  or  conduct  of  the  subject. 


SECTION    XII. 

Ufa  supposed  Tendency  of  these  principles  to  Atheism  and  Licentiousness. 

If  any  object  against  what  has  been  maintained,  that  it  tends  to  Atheism^  I 

know  not  on  what  grounds  such  an  objection  can  be  raised,  unless  it  be  that 

some  Atheists  have  held  a  doctrine  of  necessity  which  they  suppose  to  be  like 

this.     But  if  it  be  so,  I  am  persuaded  the  Arminians  would  not  look  upon  it 

just,  that  their  notion  of  freedom  and  contingence  should  be  charged  with  a 

taidency  to  all  the  errors  that  ever  any  embraced,  who  have  held  such  opinions. 

The  Stoic  philosophers,  whom  the  Calvinists  are  charged  with  agreeing  with, 

were  no  Atheists,  but  the  greatest  Theists  and  nearest  akin  to  Christians  in 

4dr  opinions  concerning  the  unity  and  the  perfections  of  the  Godhead,  of  all  the 

heathen  philosophers.     And  Epicurus,  that  chief  Father  of  Atheism,  maintained 

!X)  SQch  doctrine  of  necessity,  but  was  the  greatest  maintamer  of  contingence. 

The  doctrine  of  necessi^,  which  supposes  a  necessary  connection  of  all 
erents,  on  some  antecedent  ground  and  reason  of  their  existence,  is  the  only 
medium  we  have  to  prove  the  being  of  God.  And  the  contrary  doctrine  of  con- 
tingence, even  as  mamtained  by  Arminians,  ^which  certainly  implies  or  infers, 
that  events  may  come  into  existence,  or  begin  to  be,  without  dependence  on 
any  thing  foregoing,  as  their  cause,  ground  or  reason,)  takes  away  all  proof  of 
the  being  of  God;  which  proof  is  summarily  expressed  by  the  apostle,  m  Rom. 
i.  20.  And  this  is  a  tendency  to  Atheism  with  a  witness.  So  that,  indeed,  it 
B  the  doctrine  of  Arminians,  and  not  of  the  Cahinists,  that  is  justly  charged 
You  IL  22 
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with  a  tendency  to  Atheism ;  it  being  built  on  a  foundation  that  is  the  uttei 
subversion  of  every  demonstrative  argument  for  the  proof  of  a  Deity,  as  has 
been  shown,  Part  II.  Sec  3. 

And  whereas  it  has  often  been  said,  that  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  necessi- 
ty saps  the  foundations  of  all  religion  and  virtue,  and  tends  to  the  greatest  licen- 
tiousness of  practice :  this  objection  is  built  on  the  pretence,  that  our  doctrine 
renders  vain  all  means  and  endeavors,  in  order  to  be  virtuous  and  religious. 
Which  pretence  has  been  already  particularly  considered  in  the  5th  Section  of 
this  Part ;  where  it  has  been  demonstrated,  that  this  doctrine  has  no  such  ten- 
dency ;  but  that  such  a  tendency  is  truly  to  be  charged  on  the  contraiy  doc- 
trine ;  inasmuch  as  the  notion  of  contingence,  which  their  doctrine  implies,  in 
its  certain  consequences,  overthrows  all  connection,  in  every  degree,  between 
endeavor  and  event,  means  and  end. 

And  besides,  if  many  other  things  which  have  bee;i  observed  to  belong  to 
the  Arminian  doctrine,  or  to  be  plain  consequences  of  it,  be  considered,  there 
will  appear  just  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  that  which  must  rather  tend  to 
licentiousness.  Their  doctrine  excuses  all  evil  inclinations,  which  men  find  to 
De  natural ;  because  in  such  inclinations,  they  are  not  self-determined,  as  such 
inclinations  are  not  owing  to  any  choice  or  determination  of  their  own  Wills. 
Which  leads  men  wholly  to  justify  themselves  in  all  their  wicked  actions,  so 
far  as  natural  inclination  has  a  hand  in  determining  their  W^ills  to  the  com- 
mission of  them.  Yea,  these  notions,  which  suppose  moral  necessity  and  ma- 
bility  to  be  inconsistent  with  blame  or  moral  obUgation,  will  directly  lead  men 
to  justify  the  vilest  acts  and  practices,  from  the  strength  of  their  wicked  incli- 
nations of  all  sorts;  strong  inclinations  inducing  a  moral  necessity;  yea  to 
excuse  every  degree  of  evil  inclination,  so  far  as  this  has  evidently  prevailed, 
and  been  the  thing  which  has  determined  their  Wills ;  because,  so  far  as  ante- 
cedent inclination  determined  the  Will,  so  far  the  Will  was  without  liberty  of 
indifference  and  self-determination.  Which,  at  last,  will  come  to  this,  that 
men  will  justify  themselves  in  all  the  wickedness  they  commit  It  has  been 
observed  already,  that  this  scheme  of  things  does  exceedingly  diminish  the  guilt 
of  sin,  and  the  difference  between  the  greatest  and  smallest  offences  ;*  and  if  it 
be  pursued  in  its  consequences,  it  leaves  room  for  no  such  thing,  as  either  vir- 
tue or  vice,  blame  or  praise  m  the  world.!  And  then  again  how  naturally  does 
this  notion  of  the  sovereign,  self-determming  power  of  the  Will,  in  all  things,  vir- 
tuous or  vicious,  and  whatsoever  deserves  eiUier  reward  or  punishment,  tend  to 
encourage  men  to  put  off  the  work  of  religion  and  virtue,  and  turning  from  sin 
to  God ;  it  being  that  which  they  have  a  sovereign  power  to  determine  them- 
selves to,  just  when  they  please ;  or  if  not,  they  are  wholly  excusable  in  going 
on  in  sin,  because  of  their  inability  to  do  any  other. 

If  it  should  be  said,  that  the  tendency  of  this  doctrine  of  necessity  to  licen- 
tiousness, appears  by  the  improvement  many  at  this  day  actually  make  of  it,  to 
justify  themselves  in  their  dilssolute  courses;  I  will  not  deny  that  some  men  do 
unreasonably  abuse  this  doctrine,  as  they  do  many  other  tlungs  which  are  true 
and  excellent  in  their  own  nature ;  but  I  deny  that  this  proves  the  doctrine  it- 
self has  any  tenilency  to  licentiousness.  I  thmk  the  tendency  of  doctrines,  by 
what  now  apppears  in  the  world,  and  in  our  nation  in  particular,  may  much 
more  justly  be  arguetl  from  the  general  effect  which  has  been  seen  to  attend 
the  prevailing  of  the  principles  of  Arminians  and  the  contraiy  principles ;  as 
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bodi  liaTe  had  their  turn  of  general  prevalence  in  our  nation.  If  it  be  indeed, 
as  is  pretended,  that  Cahdnistic  doctrines  undermine  the  very  foundation  of  all 
religion  and  morahty,  and  enervate  and  disannul  all  rational  motives  to  holy  and 
virtuous  practice ;  and  that  the  contrary  doctrines  give  the  inducements  to  vir* 
tue  and  goodness  their  proper  force,  and  exhibit  religion  in  a  rational  light, 
tending  to  recommend  it  to  the  reason  of  mankind,  and  enforce  it  in  a  manner 
that  is  agreeable  to  their  natural  notions  of  things :  I  say,  if  it  be  thus,  it  is  remark* 
able  that  virtue  and  religious  practice  should  prevail  most,  when  the*  former  doc* 
trines,  so  inconsistent  with  it,  prevailed  almost  universally ;  and  that  ever  since 
the  latter  doctrines,  so  happily  agreeing  with  it,  and  of  so  proper  and  excellent 
a  tend^icy  to  promote  it,  have  been  gradually  prevailing,  vice,  profaneness,. 
luxury  and  wickedness  of  all  sorts,  and  contempt  of  all  refigion,  and  of  every 
kind  of  seriousness  and  strictness  of  conversation,  should  proportionably  pre* 
▼ail ;  and  that  these  thmgs  should  thus  accompany  one  another,  and  rise  and 
prevail  one  with  another,  now  for  a  whole  age  together.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  happy  remedy  (discovered  by  the  free  inquiries  and  superior  sense  and  wis- 
dom of  this  age)  against  the  pernicious  effects  of  Calvinism,  so  inconsistent 
with  religion,  and  tending  so  much  to  banish  all  virtue  from  the  earth,  should, 
on  so  long  a  trial,  be  attended  with  no  good  effect,  but  that  the  consequence 
should  be  the  reverse  of  amendment ;  that  in  proportion  as  the  remedy  takes 
place,  and  is  thoroughly  applied,  so  the  disease  should  prevail,  and  the  very 
same  dismal  eflfect  take  place,  to  the  highest  d^ee,  which  Calvinistic  doc- 
trines are  supposed  to  have  so  great  a  tendency  to,  even  the  banishing  of  reli- 
gion and  virtue,  and  the  prevailing  of  unbounded  licentiousness  of  manners.  If 
these  things  are  truly  so,  they  are  very  remarkable,  and  matter  of  very  curious 
speculation. 
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Concerning  that  Objection  agaiiMt  the  reasoning,  by  which  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  is 
supported,  that  it  is  metaphysical  and  abstruse. 

It  has  often  been  objected  against  the  defenders  of  Calvinistic  principles, 
that  in  their  reasonings  they  run  mto  nice,  scholastic  distinctions,  and  abstruse, 
metaphysical  subtilties,  and  set  these  in  opposition  to  common  sense.  And  it 
is  possible,  that  afler  the  former  manner  it  may  be  alleged  against  the  reasoning 
by  which  I  have  endeavored  to  confute  the  Arminian  scheme  of  liberty  and 
moral  agency,  that  it  is  very  abstracted  and  metaphysical.  Concerning  this  I 
would  observe  the  following  things. 

I.  If  that  be  made  an  objection  against  the  foregoing  reasoning,  that  it  is 
metaphysical,  or  may  properly  be  reduced  to  the  science  of  metaphysics,  it  is  a 
very  impertinent  objection ;  whether  it  be  so  or  no,  is  not  worthy  of  any  dis- 
pate  or  controversy.  If  the  reasoning  be  good,  it  is  as  frivolous  to  intjuire 
what  science  it  is  properly  reduced  to,  as  what  language  it  is  delivered  in  ;  and 
(or  a  man  to  go  about  to  confute  the  arguments  of  his  opponent,  by  telling  bim 
his  arguments  are  metaphysical,  would  be  as  weak  as  to  tell  bun  his  arguments 
ooald  not  be  substantial,  because  they  were  written  in  French  or  LatiiL  The 
question  is  not,  whether  what  is  said  be  metaphysics,  logic,  or  mathematics^ 
liatin,  French,  English  or  Mohaiok  ?  But  whether  the  reasoning  be  good,  and 
the  argoments  truly  conclusive  ?     The  foregoing  arguments  are  no  more  met 
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aphysical,  than  those  which  we  use  against  the  Papists,  to  disprove  theit*  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation ;  alleging  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  corpo- 
real identity  that  it  should  be  in  ten  thousand  places  at  the  same  time.  It  is  by 
metaphysical  arguments  only  we  are  able  to  prove  that  the  rational  soul  is  not 
corporeal ;  that  lead  or  sand  cannot  thmk ;  that  thoughts  are  not  square  or 
round,  or  do  not  weigh  a  pound.  The  arguments  by  which  we  prove  the  being 
of  Grod,  if  hancMed  closely  and  distinctly,  so  as  to  show  their  clear  and  demon- 
strative evidence,  must  be  metaphysically  treated.  It  is  by  metaphysics  only 
that  we  can  demonstrate,  that  God  is  not  limited  to  a  place,  or  is  not  mutable ; 
that  he  is  not  ignorant  or  forgetful ;  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  lie,  or  be 
unjust,  and  that  there  is  one  God  only,  and  not  hundreds  or  thousands.  And, 
mdeed,  we  have  no  strict  demonstration  of  any  thing,  excepting  mathematical 
truths,  but  by  metaphysics.  We  can  have  no  proof  that  is  properly  demon 
itrative,  of  any  one  proposition,  relating  to  the  being  and  nature  of  God,  his 
creation  of  the  world,  the  dependence  of  all  things  on  him,  the  nature  of  bodies 
or  spirits,  the  nature  of  our  own  souls,  or  any  of  the  great  truths  of  morahty 
and  natural  religion,  but  what  is  metaphysical.  I  am  willing  my  arguments 
should  be  brought  to  the  test  of  the  strictest  and  justest  reason,  and  that  a  clear, 
distinct  and  determinate  meaning  of  the  terms  I  use,  should  be  insisted  on ;  but 
let  not  the  whole  be  rejected,  as  if  all  were  confuted,  by  fixing  on  it  the  epithet, 
metaphysical. 

II.  If  the  reasoning  which  has  been  made  use  of,  be  in  some  sense  meta- 
physical, it  will  not  follow  that  therefore  it  must  needs  be  abstruse,  umntelligi- 
ole,  and  akin  to  the  jargon  of  the  schools.  I  humbly  conceive  the  foregoing 
reasoning,  at  least  as  to  those  things  which  are  most  mateiial  belonging  to  it, 
depends  on  no  abstruse  definitions  or  distinctions,  or  terras  without  a  meaning, 
or  of  very  ambiguous  and  undetermined  signification,  or  any  points  of  such  ab- 
straction and  subtilty,  as  tends  to  involve  the  attentive  understanding  in  clouds 
and  darkness.  There  is  no  high  degree  of  refinement  and  abstruse  speculation, 
in  determining  that  a  thing  is  not  before  it  is,  and  so  cannot  be  the  cause  of 
itself;  or  that  the  first  act  of  free  choice,  has  not  another  act  of  free  choice  go- 
ing before  that,  to  excite  or  direct  it,  or  in  determining,  that  no  choice  is  made, 
while  the  mind  remains  in  a  state  of  absolute  indifference ;  that  preference  and 
equilibrium  never  coexist ;  and  that  therefore  no  choice  is  made  in  a  state  of 
liberty,  consisting  in  indifference ;  and  that  so  far  as  the  Will  is  determined  by 
motives,  exhibited  and  operating  previous  to  the  act  of  the  Will,  so  far  it  is  not 
determined  by  the  act  of  the  will  itself;  that  nothing  can  begin  to  be,  which 
before  was  not,  without  a  cause,  or  some  antecedent  ground  or  reason,  why  it 
then  begins  to  be ;  that  effects  depend  on  their  causes,  and  are  connected  with 
them  ;  that  virtue  is  not  the  worse,  nor  sin  the  better  for  the  strength  of  incli- 
nation with  wliich  it  is  practised,  and  the  difficulty  which  thence  arises  of  doing 
otherwise ;  that  w^hen  it  is  already  infallibly  known,  that  the  thmg  will  be,  it 
is  not  a  thing  contingent  whether  it  will  ever  be  or  no ;  or  that  it  can  be  truly  said, 
notwithstanding,  that  it  is  not  necessary  it  should  be,  but  it  either  may  be,  or 
may  not  be.  And  the  like  might  be  observed  of  many  other  things  which  be- 
long to  the  fori^going  reasoning. 

If  any  shall  still  stand  to  it,  that  the  foregoing  reasoning  is  nothing  but 
metaphysical  sophistry ;  and  that  it  must  be  so,  that  the  seeming  force  of  the 
arguments  all  depends .  on  some  fallacy  and  wile  that  is  hid  in  the  obscurity 
wmch  always  attends  a  great  degree  of  metaphysical  abstraction  and  refinement ; 
and  shall  be  ready  to  say,  "  Here  is  indeed  something  that  tends  to  confound  the 
mind,  but  not  to  satisfy  it ;  for,  wh^  can  ever  be  tnily  satisfied  in  it,  that  men 
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are  fitly  Uamed  or  commended^  punished  or  rewarded  for  those  volitions  which 
are  not  firom  themselveSy  and  of  whose  existence  they  are  not  the  causes  1  Men 
may  refine  as  much  as  they  please,  and  advance  their  abstract  notions,  and  make 
out  a  thousand  seeming  contradictions,  to  puzzle  our  understandings ;  yet  there 
can  be  no  satisfaction  m  such  doctrine  as  this ;  the  natural  sense  of  the  mind  of 
man  will  alwap  resist  it"*  I  humbly  conceive,  that  such  an  objector,  if  he  has 
capacity  and  humility  and  calmness  of  spirit,  and  sufficient  impartiality^ 
thoroughly  to  examine  himself,  will  find  that  he  knows  not  really  what  he  would 
be  at ;  and  that  indeed,  his  difficulty  is  nothing  but  a  mere  prejudice,  from  an 
madvertent  customaiy  use  of  words,  in  a  meaning  that  is  not  clearly  under« 
stood,  nor  carefully  reflected  upon.  Let  the  objector  reflect  again,  if  he  has 
candor  and  patience  enough,  and  does  not  scorn  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  close 
attention  in  the  affair.  He  would  have  a  man's  volition  be  from  himself.  Let 
it  be  from  himself,  most  primarily  and  originally  of  any  way  conceivable ;  that 
ii,  firom  his  own  choice :  how  will  that  help  Uie  matter,  as  to  his  being  justly 
blamed  or  praised,  unless  that  choice  itself  be  blame  or  praiseworthy  1  And  how 
is  the  choice  itseJf  (an  ill  choice,  for  instance^  blameworthy,  according  to  these 
principles,  unless  that  be  from  himself  too,  in  the  same  manner ;  that  is,  from  his 
own  choice  1  But  the  original  and  first  determining  choice  in  the  affair  is  not 
firom  his  choice ;  his  choice  is  not  the  cause  of  it  And  if  it  be  from  himself 
some  other  way,  and  not  from  his  choice,  surely  tiat  will  not  help  the  matter ; 
if  it  be  not  from  himself  of  choice,  then  it  is  not  from  himself  voluntarily ;  and 
if  so,  he  is  surely  no  more  to  blame,  than  if  it  were  not  from  himself  at  all.  It 
is  a  vanity,  to  pretend  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  this,  to  sav,  that  it  is  nothing 
but  metaphysical  refinement  and  subtilty,  and  so  attended  with  obscurity  and 
uncertainty. 

If  it  be  the  natural  sense  of  our  minds,  that  what  is  blameworthy  in  a  maa 
Qmst  be  firom  himself,  then  it  doubtless  is  also,  that  it  must  be  firom  something 

*  A  certain  noted  author  of  the  present  age  saya,  the  argumenta  for  necessity  are  nothing  but  quibbUng, 
«r  logomachy^  using  wofd$  without  a  meaningt  or  begging  the  quettion.  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  necessity 
any  authors,  he  may  have  reference  to,  are  advocates  for ;  or  whether  they  have  managed  their  arguments 
ivell,  OT  ill.  As  to  the  arguments  I  have  made  use  of,  if  they  are  quibblea  they  may  be  shown  to  be  so : 
iuch  knots  are  capable  of  being  untied,  and  the  trick  and  cheat  may  be  detected  and  plainly  laid  open. 
If  this  be  fairbr  done,  with  respect  to  the  giounds  and  reasons  I  have  relied  upon,  I  shall  have  just  ocoa- 
saon,  for  the  future,  to  be  silent,  if  not  to  be  ashamed  of  my  argumentations.  1  am  willing  my  proofii 
should  be  thoroughljr  examined ;  and  if  there  be  nothing  but  b^ging  the  queationj  or  mere  logomachyt  or 
dispute  of  words,  let  it  be  made  manifest,  and  shown  how  the  seeming  strength  of  the  argument  depends 
SB  my  using  words  without  a  meaning,  or  arises  from  the  ambiguity  of  terms,  or  my  making  use  of  words 
in  an  indeterminate  and  unsteady  manner ;  and  that  the  weight  of  my  reasons  rests  mainly  on  such  a 
fMindation ;  and  then,  I  shall  either  be  ready  to  retract  what  I  have  urged,  and  thank  the  man  that  has 
done  the  kind  part,  or  shall  be  justly  exposed  for  my  obstinacy. 

The  same  author  is  abundant  in  appealing,  in  this  affair,  from  what  he  calls  logomachy  and  tonhistry,to    / 
mpefiemx,   A  person  can  experience  omy  what  passes  in  his  own  mind.    But  yet,  as  we  may  well  suppose,  *^ 
mt  all  men  have  the  same  human  faculties ;  so  a  man  may  well  argue,  from  his  own  experience  to  that 
of  others,  in  things  that  show  the  nature  of  those  faculties,  and  the  manner  of  their  operation.     But  then 
one  has  as  good  right  to  allege  his  experience,  as  another.    As  to  my  own  experience,  I  find,  that  in^ 
ianomerable  things  1  can  do  as  I  will ;  tnat  the  motions  of  my  body,  in  many  respects,  instantaneously 
(bUow  the  acts  of  my  Wkll  concerning  those  motions ;  and  that  my  Will  has  some  command  of  my 
thoughts ;  and  that  the  acts  of  my  Wilfare  my  own,  i.  e.,  that  they  are  acts  of  my  Will,  the  volitions  of 
sqr  own  mind ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  what  I  will,  I  wilL    Which,  I  presume,  is  the  sum  of  what  others  ; 
tt^rieace  in  this  affair.    But  as  to  findii^  by  experience,  that  mv  Will  is  originally  determined  by  V 
itself;  or  that,  my  Will  first  choosing  wl^t  volition  there  shall  be,  the  chosen  volition  accordingly  follows ; 
■ndthat  this  is  the  first  rise  of  the  determination  of  my  Will  in  any  affair;  or  that  any  volition  rises  in 
aiy  mind  contingently ;  I  declare,  I  know  nothing  in  myself,  by  experience,  of  this  nature ;  and  nothing 
tlat  ever  I  experienced,  carries  the  least  appearance  or  ahadow  of^any  such  thing,  or  gives  me  any  more 
reason  to  suppose  or  suspect  any  such  thing,  than  to  suppose  that  my  volitions  existed  twenty  years  before 
they  existed    It  is  true,  1  find  myself  possessed  of  my  volitions,  before  I  can  see  the  effectual  powf^r  of 
•ay  cause  to  produce  them  (for  the  power  and  efficacy  of  the  cause  is  not  seen  but  by  the  effect),  and  thisL 
for  aught  I  know,  may  make  some  imagine,  that  volition  has  no  cause,  or  that  it  produces  itself.     But  I 
have  no  more  reason  from  hence  to  determine  any  such  thing,  than  I  have  to  determine  that  I  gave  myseli 
■y  own  being,  or  that  I  came  into  being  accidentally  without  a  cause,  because  I  first  found  myself  p9» 
I  of  beinf,  before  I  hiMl  knowledge  of  a  cause  of  my  being. 
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bad  in  himself,  a  bad  choice,  or  bad  disposition.  But  then  our  natural  seasei  m, 
that  this  bad  choice  or  disposition  is  evil  in  itself,  and  the  man  blameworthy  for 
it,  on  its  own  account,  without  takin?  into  our  notion  of  its  blameworthiness, 
another  bad  choice,  or  disposition  going  before  this,  from  whence  this  arises ; 
for  that  is  a  ridiculous  absurdity,  running  us  into  an  immediate  contradiction> 
which  our  natural  sense  of  blameworthiness  has  nothing  to  do  with,  and  never 
comes  into  the  mind,  nor  is  supposed  in  the  judgment  we  naturally  make  of  the 
affair.  As  was  demonstrated  before,  natural  sense  does  not  place  the  moral  evil 
of  volitions  and  dispositions  in  the  cause  of  them,  but  the  nature  of  them.  An 
evil  thing's  being  from  a  man,  or  from  something  antecedent  in  him,  is  not 
essential  to  the  original  notion  we  have  of  blameworthiness ;  but  it  is  its  being 
the  choice  of  the  heart ;  as  appears  by  this,  that  if  a  thing  be  from  us,  and  not 
from  our  choice,  it  has  not  the  nature  of  blameworthiness  or  ill  desert,  accord 
ing  to  our  natural  sense.  When  a  thing  is  from  a  man,  in  that  sense,  that  it  i 
from  his  Will  or  choice,  he  is  to  blame  for  it,  because  his  Will  is  in  it  :  so  far 
as  the  Will  is  in  it,  blame  is  in  it,  and  no  further.  Neither  do  we  go  any 
further  in  our  notion  of  blame,  to  inquire  whether  the  bad  W^ill  be  from  a  bao 
Will :  there  is  no  consideration  of  the  original  of  that  bad  Will ;  because,  ac- 
cording to  our  natural  apprehension,  blame  originally  consists  in  it.  Therefore 
a  thing's  being  from  a  man,  is  a  secondary  consideration,  in  the  notion  of  blame 
or  ill  desert.  Because  those  things,  in  our  external  actions,  are  most  properly 
said  to  be  from  us,  which  are  from  our  choice ;  and  no  other  external  actions, 
but  those  that  are  from  us,  as  because  we  are  in  them,  i.  e.,  our  Wills  are  in 
them ;  not  so  much  because  they  are  from  some  property  of  ours,  as  because 
they  are  our  properties. 

However,  all  these  external  actions  being  truly  from  us,  as  their  cause , 
and  we  being  so  used,  in  ordinary  speech,  and  m  the  common  affairs  of  life,  to 
speak  of  men's  actions  and  conduct  that  we  see,  and  that  affect  human  society, 
as  deserving  ill  or  well,  as  worthy  of  blame  or  praise ;  hence  it  is  come  to  pass, 
that  philosophers  have  incautiously  taken  all  their  measures  of  good  and  evil, 
praise  and  blame,  from  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  about  these  overt  ads  of 
men ;  to  the  running  of  every  thing  into  the  most  lamentable  and  dreadful  con- 
fusion. 

And,  therefore,  I  observe, 

in.  It  is  so  far  from  being  true  ^whatever  may  be  pretended)  that  the  proof 
of  the  doctrine  which  has  been  mamtained,  depends  on  certain  abstruse,  unin- 
telligible, metaphysical  terms  and  notions;  and  that  the  Arminian  scheme, 
without  needing  such  clouds  and  darkness  for  its  defence,  is  supported  by  the 
plain  dictates  of  common  sense ;  that  the  very  reverse  is  most  certainly  true,  and 
that  to  a  great  degree.  It  is  fact,  that  they,  and  not  we,  have  confounded 
things  with  metaphysical,  unintelligible  notions  and  phrases ;  and  have  drawn 
them  from  the  light  of  plain  truth,  into  the  gross  darkness  of  abstruse,  metaphy- 
sical propositions,  and  words  without  a  meaning.  Their  pretended  demonstra- 
tions depend  very  much  on  such  unintelligible,  metaphysical  phrases,  as  self* 
determination,  aild  sovereignty  of  the  WiU  ;  and  the  metaphysical  sense  they 
put  on  such  terms,  as  necessity,  contir^ency,  action,  agency,  &c,  quite  diverse 
from  their  meaning  as  used  in  common  speech ;  and  which,  as  they  use  them, 
are  without  any  consistent  meaning  or  any  manner  of  distinct,  consistent  ideas ; 
as  far  from  it  as  any  of  the  abstruse  terms  and  perplexed  phrases  of  the  peripa- 
tetic philosophers  or  the  most  unintelligible  jargon  of  the  schools,  or  the  cant  of 
the  wildest  fanatics.  Yea,  we  may  be  bold  to  say,  these  metaphyseal  terras, 
on  whidi  they  build  so  much,  are  what  they  use  without  knowmg  what  they 
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mean  themselves ;  thev  are  pure  metaphysical  sounds,  without  any  ideas  what- 
soever in  their  minds  to  answer  them ;  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  demonstrated. 
that  there  cannot  be  any  notion  in  the  mind  consistent  with  th^e  expressions, 
as  they  pretend  to  explain  them ;  because  their  explanations  destroy  themselves. 
No  such  notions  as  imply  self-contradiction,  and  self-abolition,  and  this  a  great 
many  ways,  can  subsist  m  the  mind;  as  there  can  be  no  idea  of  a  whole  wliich 
is  less  than  any  of  its  parts,  or  of  solid  extension  without  dimensions,  or  of  an 
effect  which  is  before  its  cause. — Arminians  improve  these  terms,  as  terms  of 
art,  and  in  their  metaphysical  meaning,  to  advance  and  establish  those  things 
wluch  are  contrary  to  common  sense,  m  a  high  degree.  Thus,  instead  of  the 
plsdn,  vulgar  notion  of  liberty,  which  all  mankind,  m  every  part  of  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  in  all  ages,  have ;  consisting  in  opportunity  to  do  as  one  pleases ; 
they  have  introduced  a  new,  strange  liberty,  consisting  in  indifference,  contin- 
gence,  and  self-determination ;  by  which  tney  involve  themselves  and  others  in 
great  obscurity,  and  manifold  gross  inconsistence.  So,  instead  of  placing  virtue 
and  vice,  as  common  sense  places  them  very  much,  in  fixed  bias  and  inchnation, 
and  greater  virtue  and  vice  in  stronger  and  more  established  inclination ;  these, 
through  their  refinings  and  abstruse  notions,  suppose  a  liberty  consisting  in 
indifference,  to  be  essential  to  all  virtue  and  vice.  So  they  have  reasoned 
theinselves,  not  by  metaphysical  distinctions,  but  metaphysical  confusion,  into 
m&iiy  principles  about  moral  agency,  blame,  praise,  reward  and  punishment, 
whidi  are,  as  has  been  shown,  exceeding  contrary  to  the  common  sense  of 
mankind ;  and  perhaps  to  their  •w  u  sense,  which  governs  them  in  commcn  liia 
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Whether  the  things  which  have  been  alleged,  are  Gable  to  any  tolemUe 
answer  in  the  way  of  calm,  intelligible  and  strict  reasoning,  I  must  leave  others 
to  judge  ;  but  I  am  sensible  they  are  liable  to  one  sort  of  answer.  It  is  no^  un* 
likely  that  some,  who  value  themselves  on  the  supposed  rational  and  g;enerou8 
principles  of  the  modem,  fashionable  divinity,  will  have  their  indignation  and 
disdain  raised  at  the  sight  of  this  discourse,  and  on  perceiving  what  things  are 
pretended  to  be  proved  in  it.  And  if-they  think  it  worthy  of  bein^  read,  or  of 
so  much  notice  as^o  say  much  about  it,  they  may  probably  renew  the  usual  ex- 
clamations, with  additional  vehemence  and  contempt,  about  the  fait  of  the  hea^ 
then,  Hobbes'  necessity,  and  making  men  mere  machines  ;  accumulating  the  ter* 
rible  epithets  o(  fatal,  unfrustrahle,  inevitable,  irresistible,  &c.,  and  it  may  be, 
with  the  addition  of  horrid  and  blasphemous  ;  and  perhaps  much  skill  may  be 
used  to  set  forth  things,  which  have  been  said,  in  colors  which  shall  be  shocking 
to  the  ima^nations,  and  moving  to  the  passions  of  those,  who  have  either  too 
little  capacity,  or  too  much  confidence  of  the  opinions  they  have  imbibed,  and 
contempt  of  the  contrary,  to  try  the  matter  by  any  serious  and  circumspect 
examination.*  Or  difficulties  may  be  started  and  insisted  on,  which  do  not  .be- 
long to  the  controversy ;  because,  let  them  be  more  or  less  real,  and  hard  to  be 
resolved,  they  are  not  what  are  owing  to  any  thing  distinguishing  of  this  scheme 
from  that  of  the  Arminians,  and  would  not  be  removed  nor  diminished  bv  re- 
nouncing the  former,  and  adhering  to  the  latter.  Or  some  particular  things 
may  be  picked  out,  which  they  may  think  will  sound  harshest  in  the  ears  of  the 
generality;  and  these  may  be  glossed  and  descanted  on,  with  tart  and  contemp- 
tuous words ;  and  fix)m  thence,  the  whole  treated  with  triumph  and  insult 

It  IS  easy  to  see,  how  the  decision  of  most  of  the  pomts  in  controversy,  be- 
tween Calvinists  and  Arminians,  depends  on  the  determination  of  this  grand 
article  concerning  the  freedom  of  the  Will,  requisite  to  moral  agency  ;  and  that  by 
clearing  and  establislung  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  in  this  point,  the  chief  argu- 
ments are  obviated,  by  which  Arminian  doctrines  in  general  are  supported,  and 
the  contrary  doctrines  demonstratively  confirmed.  Hereby  it  becomes  manifest, 
that  God's  moral  government  over  mankind,  his  treating  them  as  moral 
agents,  making  them  the  objects  of  his  commands,  counsels,  calls,  warning, 
expostulations,  promises,  threatenings,  rewards  and  pimishments,  is  not  inconsis- 
tent with  a  determining  disposal  of  aU  events,  of  every  kind,  throughout  the 

*  A  writer  of  the  present  age,  whom  I  hare  seTeral  times  had  occasion  to  mention,  speaks  once  and  a^^ain 
of  thoM  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  mcesnty^  as  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name  of  philo$opnert. — ^I  do  not  know, 
whether  he  has  respect  to  any  particular  notion  of  necessity,  that  some  may  nave  maintained ;  and,  if  so, 
what  doctrine  of  necessity  it  is  that  he  means. — ^Whether  I  am  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  philosopher,  or 
not,  would  be  a  question  little  to  the  present  purpose,  [f  any,  and  ever  so  many,  should  deny  it,  i  should 
not  think  it  worUi  the  while  to  enter  into  a  dispute  on  that  question.  Though  at  the  same  time  I  mi^ht 
expect  some  better  answer  should  be  given  to  the  ar^ments  brought  for  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  I  main 
tain ;  and  I  might  further  reasonably  desire,  that  it  might  be  considered,  whether  it  does  not  become  those, 
who  are  truly  worthy  of  the  name  of  philosophers,  to  be  sensible,  that  there  is  a  difference  between  argu- 
ment and  contempt;  vea,  and  a  difference  between  the  oontemptibleness  cf  the  person  that  ai^gues,  and  this 
mooacluaiveness  ot  the  argummU  he  offers. 
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universe,  in  his  providence  ;  either  by  positive  efficiency,  or  permission.  Indeed, 
such  an  universal^  determining  Providence  infers  some  kind  of  necessity  of  all 
events,  such  a  necessity  as  implies  an  infallible,  previous  fixedness  of  the  futurity 
of  the  event ;  but  no  other  necessity  of  moral  events,  or  volitions  of  intelligent 
agents,  is  needful  in  order  to  this,  than  moral  necessity ;  which  does  as  much 
ascertain  the  futurity  of  the  event,  as  any  other  necessity.  But,  as  has  been  de- 
monstrated, such  a  necessity  is  not  at  all  repu^ant  to  moral  agency,  and  a  rea- 
sonable use  of  commands,  calls,  rewards,  pumshments,  &c.  Yea,  not  only  are 
objections  of  this  kind  against  the  doctrine  of  an  universal  determining  Provi- 
dencey  removed  by  what  has  been  said,  but  the  truth  of  such  a  doctrine  is 
demonstrated. 

As  it  has  been  demonstrated,  that  the  futurity  of  all  future  events  is  established 
by  previous  necessity,  either  natiural  or  moral ;  so  it  is  manifest  that  the  Sove- 
reign Creator  and  Disposer  of  the  world  has  ordered  this  necessity,  by  ordering  his 
own  conduct,  ei£..er  in  designedly  acting  or  forbearing  to  act     For,  as  the  being 
of  the  world  is  from  God,  so  tlfe  circumstances  in  wnich  it  had  its  being  at  first, 
both  negative  and  positive,  must  be  ordered  by  him,  in  one  of  these  ways ;  and  all 
the  necessary  consequences  of  these  circumstances,  must  be  ordered  by  him.    And 
God's  active  and  positive  interpositions,  after  the  world  was  created,  and  the  con- 
sequence of  these  interpositions ;  al30  every  instance  of  his  forbearing  to  interpose, 
and  the  sure  consequences  of  this  forbearance,  must  all  be  determined  according  to 
his  pleasure.     And  therefore  every  event,  which  is  the  consequence  of  any  thing 
whatsoever,  or  that  is  connected  with  any  foregoing  thing  or  circumstance, 
dther  positive  or  negative,  as  the  ground  or  reason  of  its  existence,  must  be 
ordered  of  Grod ;  either  by  a  designed  efficiency  and  interposition,  or  a  designed 
forbearing  to  operate  or  interpose.     But,  as  has  been  proved,  all  events  what- 
soever are  necessarily  connected  with  something  foregoing,  either  positive  or 
negative,  which  is  the  ground  of  their  existence :  it  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
whole  series  of  events  is  thus  connected  with  something  in  ihe  state  of  things, 
eith»  positive  or  negative,  which  is  original  in  the  series ;  i.  e.  something  which 
is  connected  with  nothing  preceding  that,  but  God's  own  immediate  conduct, 
either  his  acting  or  forbearing  to  act     From  whence  it  follows,  that  as  God 
designedly  orders  his  own  conduct,  and  its  connected  consequences,  it  must  ne- 
cessarily be,  that  he  designedly  orders  all  things. 

The  things  which  have  been  said,  obviate  some  of  the  chief  objections  of 

Arminians  s^inst  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  toted  depravity  and  corruption 

of  man's  nature^  whereby  his  heart  is  wholly  under  the  power  of  sin,  and  he  is 

utterly  unable,  without  the  interposition  of  sovereign  grace,  savingly  to  love  God, 

Wieve  in  Christ,  or  do  any  thing  that  is  truly  good  and  acceptable  in  God's 

sight     For  the  main  objection  against  this  doctrine  is,  that  it  is  mconsistent  with 

thefireedom  of  man's  Will,  consisting  in  indifference  and  self-determining  power ; 

hecaose  it  supposes  man  to  be  under  a  necessity  of  sinning,  and  that  God  requires 

things  of  him  in  order  to  his  avoidmg  eternal  damnation,  which  he  is  unable  to 

do;  and  that  this  doctrine  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  sincerity  of  counsels, 

mTitations,  &c.     Now,  this  doctrine  supposes  no  other  necessity  of  sinning,  than 

•  a  moral  necessity ;  which,  as  has  been  shown,  does  not  at  all  excuse  sin ;  and 

supposes  no  other  inability  to  obey  any  command,  or  perform  any  duty,  even  the 

most  spiritual  and  exalted,  but  a  moral  inability,  which,  as  has  been  proved, 

does  not  excuse  persons  in  the  nonperformance  of  any  good  thing,  or  make  them 

not  to  be  the  proper  objects  of  commands,  counsels  and  invitations.     And  more- 

orer,  it  has  been  shown  that  there  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  either  in  existence, 

or  80  much  as  in  idea,  any  such  freedom  of  will,  consisting  in  indifference  and 
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self-determination,  for  the  sake  of  which;  this  doctrine  of  original  sin  is  cast  oat ; 
and  that  no  such  freedom  is  necessary,  in  order  to  the  natm-e  of  sin,  and  a  just 
desert  of  punishment 

The  things  which  have  been  observed,  do  also  take  off  the  main  objections 
of  Arminians  against  the  doctrine  of  efficacious  grace  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
prove  the  grace  of  God  in  a  sinner's  conversion  (if  there  be  any  grace  or  divine 
influence  m  the  affair)  to  be  efficacious^  yea,  and  irresistible  too,  if  bjr  irresisti-» 

^le  is  meant  tliat  which  is  attended  with  a  moral  necessity,  which  it  is  mipossible 
should  ever  be  violated  by  any  resistance.  The  main  objection  of  Arminians 
against  this  doctrine  is,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  their  selMetermining  freedom 
of  Will ;  and  that  it  is  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  virtue,  that  it  should  be  wrought 
in  the  heart  by  the  determining  efficacy  and  power  of  another,  instead  of  its 
being  owing  to  a  self-moving  power ;  that  in  that  case,  the  good  which  is  wrought, 

Jwould  not  be  our  virtue,  but  rather  God's  virtue ;  because  it  is  not  the  person 
in  whom  it  is  wrought,  that  is  the  determining  author  of  it,  but  God  that 
wrought  it  in  him.     But  the  things,  which  are  the  foundation  of  these  objections, 

r  have  been  considered ;  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  liberty  of  moral 

^  agents  does  not  consist  in  self-determining  power,  and  that  there  is  no  need  of 
any  such  liberty  in  order  to  the  nature  of  virtue,  nor  does  it  at  all  hinder  but  that 
the  state  or  act  of  the  Will  may  be  the  virtue  of  the  subject,  though  it  be  not 
from  self-determmation,  but  the  determination  of  an  extrinsic  cause ;  even  so  as 
to  cause  the  event  to  be  morally  neces^feury  to  the  subject  of  it     And  as  it  has 

/  been  proved,  that  nothing  in  the  state  or  acts  of  the  Will  of  man  is  contingent ; 

^  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  every  event  of  this  kind  is  necessary,  by  a  mor^  ne- 
ressihr ;  and  as  it  has  also  been  now  demonstrated,  that  the  doctrine  of  an  imi- 
versai  determining  Providence,  follows  from  that  doctrine  of  necessity  wLich 
was  proved  before  ;  and  so  that  God  does  decisively,  in  his  Providence,  order 
all  the  volitions  of  moral  agents,  either  by  positive  influence  or  permission ;  and 
it  being  allowed,  on  all  hands,  that  what  God  does  in  the  affair  of  man's  vir- 
tuous volitions,  whether  it  be  more  or  less,  is  by  some  positive  influence,  and 
not  by  mere  permission,  as  in  the  affair  of  a  sinftd  volition ;  if  we  put  these  things 
together,  it  will  follow,  that  God's  assistance  or  influence,  must  be  determining 
and  decisive,  or  must  be  attended  with  a  moral  necessity  of  the  event;  and  so, 
that  God  gives  virtue,  holiness  and  conversion  to  sinners,  by  an  influence  which 
determines  the  effect,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  effect  will  infaUibly  follow  by 
a  moral  necessity ;  which  is  what  Calvinists  mean  by  efficacious  and  irresistible 
grace. 

The  things  which  have  been  said,  do  likewise  answer  the  chief  objections 
against  the  doctrine  of  God's  universal  and  absolute  decree,  and  afford  infalli- 
J  ble  proof  of  this  doctrine ;  and  of  the  doctrine  of  absolute,  eternal,  personal  elec^ 
tion  in  particular.  The  main  objections  against  these  doctrines  are,  that  they 
infer  a  necessity  of  the  volitions  of  moral  agents,  and  of  the  future,  moral  state 
and  acts  of  men,  and  so  are  not  consistent  with  those  eternal  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments, which  are  connected  with  conversion  and  impenitence ;  nor  can  be 
made  to  agree  with  the  reasonableness  and  sincerity  of  the  precepts,  calls, 
counsels,  warnings  and  expostulations  of  the  word  of  God ;  or  with  the  various 
methods  and  means  of  grace,  which  God  \ises  with  sinners,  to  bring  them  to 
repentance ;  and  the  whole  of  that  moral  government,  which  God  exercises 
towards  mankind ;  and  that  they  infer  an  inconsistence  between  the  secret  and 
revealed  Will  of  God,  and  make  God  the  author  of  sin.  But  all  these  things 
have  been  obviated  in  the  preceding  discourse.  And  the  certain  truth  of  Aese 
doctrines,  concerning  God's  eternal  purposes^  will  follow  from  what  was  just 
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now  observed  concerning  (Jod's  universal  Providence ;  how  it  infallibly  follows 
from  what  has  been  proved,  that  God  orders  all  events ;  and  the  volitions  of 
moral  agents  amongst  others  bv  such  a  decisive  disposal,  that  the  events  are 
infalliblv  connected  with  his  disposal.  For  if  God  disposes  all  events,  so  that 
the  infallible  existence  of  the  events  is  decided  by  his  Providence,  then  he, 
doubtless,  thus  orders  and  decides  things  knowingly  and  on  design.  God  does 
not  do  what  he  does,  nor  order  what  he  orders,  accidentally  or  unawares ;  either 
without  or  beside  his  intention.  And  if  there  be  a  foregoing  design,  of  doing 
and  ordering  as  he  does,  this  is  the  same  with  a  purpose  or  decree.  And  as  it 
has  been  shown  that  nothing  is  new  to  God  in  any  respect,  but  all  things  are 
perfectly  and  equally  in  his  view  from  eternity ;  hence  it  will  follow,  that  his 
designs  or  purposes  are  not  things  formed  anew,  founded  on  any  new  views  or 
appearances,  but  are  all  eternal  purposes.  And  as  it  has  been  now  shown,  how 
the  doctrine  of  determining,  efficacious  grace  certainly  follows  from  things 
proved  in  the  foregoing  discourse ;  hence  will  necessarily  follow  the  doctrine  of 
particulary  eternal,  absolute  election.  For  if  men  are  made  true  saints,  no  other- 
wise than  as  God  makes  them  so,  and  distinguishes  them  from  others,  by  an 
efficacious  power  and  influence  of  his,  that  decides  and  fixes  the  event ;  and  God 
thus  makes  some  saints,  and  not  others,  on  design  or  purpose,  and  (as  has  been 
now  observed)  no  designs  of  God  are  new ;  it  follows,  that  God  thus  distinguish- 
ed from  others,  all  that  ever  become  true  saints,  by  his  eternal  design  or  decree. 
I  might  also  show  how  God's  certain  foreknowledge  must  suppose  an  absolute 
decree,  and  how  such  a  decree  can  be  proved  to  a  demonstration  from  it ;  but, 
that  this  discourse  may  not  be  lengthened  out  too  much,  that  must  be  omitted 
for  the  present. 

From  these  things  it  will  inevitably  follow,  that  however  Christ  in  some 
sense  may  be  said  to  die  for  all,  and  to  redeem  all  visible  Christians,  yea,  the 
whole  world  by  his  death ;  yet  there  must  be  something  particular  in  the  design 
>{  his  death,  with  respect  to  such  as  he  intended  should  actually  be  saved  there- 
by. As  appears  by  what  has  been  now  shown,  God  has  the  actual  salvation  or 
redemption  of  a  certain  number  in  his  proper,  absolute  design,  and  of  a  certain 
numb^  only ;  and  therefore  such  a  design  only  can  be  prosecuted  in  any  thing 
God  does,  in  order  to  the  salvation  of  men.  God  pursues  a  proper  design  of 
the  salvation  of  the  elect  in  giving  Christ  to  die,  and  prosecutes  such  a  design 
with  respect  to  no  other,  most  strictly  speaking  :  for  it  is  impossible  that  God 
should  prosecute  any  other  design  than  only  such  as  he  has ;  he  certainly  does 
not,  in  the  highest  propriety  and  strictness  ci  speech,  pursue  a  design  that  he 
has  not.  And,  indeed,  such  a  particularity  and  limitation  of  redemption  will 
as  infallibly  follow,  from  the  doctrine  of  God's  foreknowledge,  as  from  that  ot 
the  decree.  For  it  is  as  impossible,  in  strictness  of  speech,  that  God  should 
prosecute  a  design,  or  aim  at  a  thing,  which  He  at  the  same  time  most  perfectly 
knows  will  not  be  accomplished,  as  that  he  should  use  endeavors  for  that  which 
4s  beside  his  decree. 

By  the  things  which  have  been  proved,  are  obviated  some  of  the  main  ob- 
jections against  the  doctrine  of  the  infallible  and  necessary  perseverance  of  saints, 
and  some  of  the  main  foundations  of  this  Joctrine  are  established.  The  main 
prdudices  of  Arminians  against  this  doctrine  seem  to  be  these.  They  suppose 
sucli  a  necessary,  infallible  perseverance  to  be  repugnant  to  the  freedom  of  the 
Vrai ;  that  it  must  be  owing  to  man's  own  self-determining  power,  that  hejirst 
becomes  virtuous  and  holy  ;  and  so,  in  like  manner,  it  must  be  left  a  thing  con- 
tingent, to  be  determined  by  the  same  freedom  of  Will,  whether  he  will  perse* 
vere  in  virtue  and  holiness ;  and  that  otherwise  his  continuing  steadfast  in  faith 
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and  obedience  would  not  be  his  virtue,  or  at  all  praiseworthy  and  rewardabl^ 
nor  could  his  perseverance  be  properly  the  matter  of  divine  commands,  coun- 
sels and  promises,  nor  hii^  apostasy  be  properly  threatened,  and  men  warned 
against  it.  Whereas  we  find  all  these  things  in  Scripture :  there  we  find 
steadfastness  and  perseverance  in  true  Christianit)',  represented  as  the  virtue  of 
the  saints,  spoken  of  as  praiseworthy  in  them,  and  glorious  rewards  promised  to 
it ;  and  a)i>o  find  that  God  makes  it  the  subject  of  his  commands,  counsels  and 
promises ;  and  the  contrary,  of  threatenbgs  and  warnings.  But  the  foundation 
of  these  objections  has  been  rgnoved,  in  irts  being  shown  that  moral  necessity 
and  infalUble  certainty  of  events  is  not  inconsistent  with  these  things;  and  that 
as  to  fi*eedom  of  Will,  lying  in  the  power  of  the  Will  to  determine  itself,  there 
neither  is  any  such  thing,  nor  any  need  of  it,  in  order  to  virtue,  reward,  com- 
mands, counsels,  &c 

And  as  the  doctrines  of  efficacious  grace  and  absolute  election  do  certainly 
follow  from  things  which  have  been  proved  in  the  preceding  discourse ;  so  some 
of  the  main  foundations  of  the  doctrine  of  perseverance,  are  thereby  estabhshed. 
If  the  beginning  of  true  faith  and  hohness,  and  a  man's  becoming  a  true  saint 
at  first,  does  not  depend  on  the  self-determining  power  of  the  Will,  but  on  the 
determining,  efficacious  grace  of  God  ;  it  may  well  be  argued,  that  it  is  so  also 
with  respect  to  men's  being  continued  saints,  or  persevering  in  faith  and  holiness. 
The  convereion  of  a  sinner  being  not  owing  to  a  man's  Siilf-determination,  but  to 
God's  determination  and  eternal  election,  which  is  absolute  and  depending  on 
the  sovereign  W^ill  of  God,  and  not  on  the  free  Will  of  man ;  as  is  evident  from 
what  has  been  said ;  and  it  being  very  evident  from  the  Scriptures,  that  the 
eternal  election  which  there  is  of  saints  to  faith  and  holiness,  is  also  an  election 
of  them  to  eternal  salvation.  Hence  their  appointment  to  salvation  must  also 
be  absolute,  and  not  depending  on  their  contingent,  self-determining  Will.  From 
all  which  it  follows,  that  it  is  absolutely  fixed  in  God's  decree,  that  all  true 
saints  shall  persevere  to  actual  eternal  salvation. 

But  I  must  Ic^ve  all  these  things  to  the  consideration  of  the  fair  and  im- 
partial reader  ;  and  when  he  has  maturely  weighed  them,  I  would  propose  it 
to  his  consideration,  w^h  ether  many  of  the  first  reformers,  and  pthers  that  suc- 
ceeded them,  whom  God  in  their  day  made  the  chief  pillars  of  his  church,  and 
greatest  instruments  of  theii  deliverance  from  error  and  darkness,  and  of  the 
support  of  the  cause  of  piety  among  them,  have  not  been  injured  in  the  con- 
tempt with  which  they  have  been  treated  by  many  late  writers,  for  their  teach- 
ing and  maintaining  such  doctrines  as  are  commonly  called  Calvinistic.  In- 
deed, some  of  these  new  writers,  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  represented 
the  doctrines  of  these  ancient  and  eminent  divines  as  in  the  highest  degree  ri- 
diculous, and  contrary  to  common  sense,  in  an  ostentation  of  a  very  generous 
charity,  have  allowed  that  they  were  honest,  well-meaning  men ;  yea,  it  may 
be,  some  of  them,  as  though  it  were  in  great  condescension  and  compassion  to 
them,  have  allowed  that  they  did  pretty  well  for  the  dav  in  which  they  lived, 
and  considering  the  great  disadvantages  they  labored  unaer ;  when  at  the  same 
time,  their  manner  of  speaking  has  naturally  and  plainly  suggested  to  the  minds 
of  their  readers,  that  they  were  persons,  who,  through  the  lowness  of  their 

Senius,  and  greatness  of  the  bigotry  with  which  their  minds  were  shackled  and 
loughts  confined,  living  in  the  gloomy  caves  of  superstition,  fondly  embraced, 
and  demurely  and  zealously  taught  the  most  absurd,  silly,  and  monstrous  opin- 
ions, worthy  of  the  greatest  contempt  of  gentlemen  possessed  of  that  noble 
and  generous  freedom  of  thought,  which  happily  prevails  in  this  age  of  light 
and  mqu'uy.     When,  indeed,  such  is  the  case,  that  we  might,  if  so  disposed, 
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apeak  as  big  words  as  they,  and  on  far  better  grounds.  And  really  all  the  Jir^ 
minians  on  earth  might  be  challenged,  without  arrogance  or  vanity,  to  make 
these  principles  of  theirs,  wherein  they  mainly  differ  from  their  fathers,  whom 
they  so  much  despise,  consistent  with  common  sense  ;  yea,  and  perhaps  to  pro- 
duce any  doctrine  ever  embraced  by  the  blindest  bigot  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
or  the  most  ignorant  Mussulman  or  extravagant  enthusiast,  that  might  be  re* 
duced  to  more  demonstrable  inconsistencies,  and  repugnancies  to  common  sense, 
and  to  themselves ;  though  their  inconsistencies  indeed  may  not  lie  so  deep,  or 
be  so  artfully  veiled  by  a  deceitful  ambiguity  pf  words,  and  an  indetermmate 
mgnification  of  phrases.  I  will  not  deny,  that  these  gentlemen,  many  of  them, 
are  men  of  great  abilities,  and  have  been  helped  to  higher  attainments  in  phi- 
losophy, than  those  ancient  divines,  and  have  done  great  service  to  the  church 
of  God  in  some  respects ;  but  I  humbly  conceive  that  their  differing  from  their 
fathers  with  such  magisterial  assurance,  in  these  points  in  divinity,  must  be 
owing  to  some  other  cause  than  superior  wisdom. 

It  may  also  be  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  the  great  alteration,  which 
has  been  made  in  the  state  of  tilings  in  cur  nation,  and  some  other  parts  of  the 
Protestant  world,  in  this  and  the  past  age,  by  the  exploding  so  generally  Cat 
vinistic  doctrines,  that  is  so  often  spoken  of  as  worthy  to  be  greatly  rejoiced  in 
by  the  firiends  of  truth,  learning  and  virtue,  as  an  instance  of  the  great  increase  of 
light  in  the  Christian  church;  I  say,  it  may  be  worthy  to  be  considered,  whether 
this  be  indeed  a  happy  change,  owing  to  any  such  cause  as  an  increase  of  true 
knowledge  and  understanding  in  things  of  religion;  or  whether  there  is  not 
reason  to  fear,  that  it  may  be  owing  to  some  worse  cause. 

And  I  desire  it  may  he  considered,  whether  the  boldness  of  some  write» 
may  not  be  worthy  to  be  reflected  on,  who  have  not  scrupled  to  say,  that  if 
these  and  those  things  are  true  (which  yet  appear  to  be  the  demonstrable  dic- 
tates of  reason,  as  well  as  the  certain  dictates  of  the  mouth  of  the  Most  High) 
then  God  is  unjust  and  cruel,  and  guilty  of  manifest  deceit  and  double  dealmg, 
and  the  like.  Yea,  some  have  gone  so  far,  as  confidently  to  assert,  that  if  any 
book  which  pretends  to  be  Scripture,  teaches  such  doctrines,  that  alone  is  suffi- 
cient warrant  for  mankind  to  reject  it,  as  what  cannot  be  the  word  of  God. — 
Some,  who  have  not  gone  so  far,  have  said,  that  if  the  Scripture  seems  to  teach 
any  such  doctrines,  so  contrary  to  reason,  we  are  obliged  to  find  out  some  other 
interpretation  bf  those  texts,  where  such  doctrines  seem  to  be  exhibited.  Others 
express  themselves  yet  more  modestly  :  they  express  a  tenderness  and  religious 
fear,  lest  they  should  receive  and  teach  any  thing  that  should  seem  to  reflect  on 
God's  moral  character,  or  be  a  disparagement  to  his  methods  of  administration, 
in  his  moral  government ;  and  therefore  express  themselves  as  not  daring  to 
embrace  some  doctrines,  though  they  seem  to  be  delivered  in  Scripture,  accord 
ino^  to  the  more  obvious  and  natural  construction  of  the  words.  But  indeed  it 
would  show  a  truer  modesty  and  humility,  if  they  would  more  entirely  rely  on 
God's  wisdom  and  discerning,  who  knows  infinitely  better  than  we,  what  is 
agreeable  to  his  own  perfections,  and  never  intended  to  leave  these  matters  to 
the  decision  of  the  wisdom  and  discerning  of  men ;  but  by  his  own  unerring 
instruction,  to  determine  for  us  what  the  truth  is ;  knowing  how  little  our  judg- 
ment is  to  be  depended  on,  and  how  extremely  prone  vain  and  blind  men  are 
to  err  in  such  matters. 

The  truth  of  the  case  is,  that  if  the  Scripture  plainly  taught  the  opposite 
doctrines,  to  those  that  are  so  much  stumbled  at,  viz.,  the  Arminian  doctrine 
of  firee  Will,  and  others  depending  thereon,  it  would  bi  the  ^eatest  of  all  diflS- 
culties  that  attend  the  Scriptures,  incomparably  greater  than  its  containing  any, 
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even  the  most  mysterious  of  those  doctrines  of  the  first  reformers,  which  our  late 
free-thinkers  have  so  superciliously  exploded. — Indeed,  it  is  a  glorious  argu- 
ment of  the  divinity  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  that  they  teach  such  doctrines,  which 
in  one  age  and  another,  through  the  blindness  of  men's  minds,  and  strong  pre- 
judices of  their  hearts,  are  rejected,  as  most  absurd  and  unreasonable,  by  the 
wise  and  great  men  of  the  world ;  which  yet,  when  they  are  most  carefully 
and  strictly  examined,  appear  to  be  exactly  agreeable  to  the  most  demonstra- 
ble, certain  and  natural  dictates  of  reason.  By  such  things  it  appears,  that  the 
foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men^  and  God  does  as  is  said  in  1  Cor.  i.  19, 20 : 
"  For  it  is  written,  I  will  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise ;  I  will  bring  to  no- 
thing the  tmderstanding  of  the  prudent  Where  is  the  wise  ?  Where  is  the 
scribe  1  Where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world  ?  Hath  not  God  made  foolish  the 
Wiiidom  of  this  world  ?"  And  as  it  used  to  be  in  time  past,  so  it  is  probable  it 
will  be  in  time  to  come,  as  it  is  there  written,  in  verses  27,  28,  29 :  "  But  Grod 
hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world,  to  confound  the  wise ;  and  God 
hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world,  to  confound  the  things  that  are 
mighty ;  and  base  things  of  the  world,  the  things  which  are  despised,  hath  God 
chosen :  yea,  and  things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things  that  are;  that 
DO  flesh  would  glory  in  his  presence.''    Amen. 


REMARKS 

on  thb  essays  on  the  principles  of  morality  and  natural  religion,  in  a  leitee 
to  a  mlsister  of  the  church  of  scotland. 

Reverend  Sir  : 

The  intimations  you  havjB  given  me  of  the  use  which  has,  by  some,  been 
made  of  what  I  have  written  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Willy  &c.,  to  vindicate  what 
is  said  on  the  subject  of  liberty  and  necessity,  by  the  author  of  the  Essays  on  the 
Principles  of  Morality  and  Katural  Religion,  has  occasioned  my  reading  t^^ 
author's  essay  on  that  subject,  with  particular  care  and  attention.  And  I  think 
it  must  be  evident  to  every  one,  that  has  read  both  his  Essay  and  my  Inquiry^ 
that  our  schemes  are  exceeding  reverse  from  each  other.  The  wide  difference 
appears  particularly  in  the  following  things. 

This  author  supposes,  that  such  a  necessity  takes  place  with  respect  to  all 
men's  actions,  as  is  inconsistent  with  liberty,*  and  plainly  denies  that  men  have 
any  liberty  in  acting.  Thus  in  p.  168,  after  he  had  been  speaking  of  the 
necessity  of  our  determinations,  as  connected  with  motives,  he  concludes  with 
saying,  "  In  short,  if  motives  are  not  under  our  power  or  direction,  which  is 

confessedly  the  fact,  we  can  at  bottom  have- ^no  liberty."     Whereas,  I 

have  abundantly  expressed  it  as  my  mind,  that  man,  in  his  moral  actions,  has 
true  liberty ;  and  that  the  moral  necessity,  which  universally  takes  place,  is  not 
in  the  least  inconsistent  with  any  thing  that  is  properly  called  liberty,  and  with  the 
utmost  liberty  that  can  be  desired,  or  that  can  possibly  exist  or  be  conceived  off 

I  find  that  some  are  apt  to  think,  that  in  that  kind  of  moral  necessity  of  men's 
volitions,  which  I  suppose  to  be  universal,  at  least  some  degree  of  liberty  is 
denied ;  that  though  it  be  true  I  allow  a  sort  of  libertjr,  yet  those  who  maintain 
a  self-determining  power  in  the  Will,  and  a  liberty  of  contingence  and  indiflFer- 
ence,  hold  a  higher  sort  of  freedom  than  I  do ;  but  I  think  this  is  certainly  a 
great  mistake. 

Liberty,  as  I  have  explained  it,  in  p.  17,  and  other  places,  is  the  power^ 
opportunity,  or  advantage,  that  any  one  has  to  do  as  he  pleases,  or  conducting  in 
any  respect,  according  to  his  pleasure;  without  considering  how  his  pleasure 
comes  to  be  as  it  is.  It  is  demonstrable,  and,  I  think,  has  been  demonstrated, 
that  no  necessity  of  men's  volitions  that  I  maintain,  is  inconsistent  with  this 
liberty ;  and  I  think  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  rise  higher  in  his  conceptions 
of  liberty  than  this :  if  any  imagine  they  desire  higher,  and  that  they  conceive  of 
a  higher  and  greater  liberty  than  this,  they  are  deceived,  and  delude  themselves 
with  confused  ambiguous  words,  instead  of  ideas.  If  any  one  should  here  say, 
"  Yes,  I  conceive  of  a  freedom  above  and  beyond  the  liberty  a  man  has  of  con- 
duct'mg  in  any  respect  as  he  pleases,  viz.,  a  liberty  of  choosing  as  he  pleases." 
Such  a  one,  if  he  reflected,  would  either  blush  or  laugh  at  his  own  instance. 
For,  is  not  choosing  as  he  pleases,  conducting,  in  some  respect,  according  to  his 
pleasure,  and  still  without  determining  how  he  came  by  that  pleasure  ?    If  he 

»  p.  160,  101, 164,  165,  and  many  other  places. 

t   Inquiry,  p.  17—20.  100,  101.  151-156, 163,167,  177,  17&-ia^ 
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says,  "  Yes,  I  came  by  that  pleasure  by  my  own  choioe."  If  he  be  a  man  of 
common  sense,  by  this  time  he  will  see  his  own  absurdity ;  for  he  must  needs 
see  that  his  notion  or  conception,  even  of  this  liberty,  does  not  contain  any 
judgment  or  conception,  how  he  comes  by  that  choice,  which  first  determines 
his  pleasure,  or  which  originally  fixed  his  own  will  respecting  the  affair.  Or  if 
any  shall  say,  "  That  a  man  exercises  hberty  in  this,  even  in  determining  his 
own  choice,  but  not  as  he  pleases,  or  not  in  consequence  of  any  choice,  prefer- 
ence, or  inclination  of  his  own,  but  by  a  determination  arising  contingently  out 
of  a  state  of  absolute  indifference ;"  this  is  not  rising  higher  in  his  conception 
of  libert}' ;  as  such  a  determination  of  the  Will  would  not  be  a  voluntary  deter- 
mination of  it.  Surely  he  that  places  liberty  in  a  power  of  doing  something  not 
according  to  his  own  choice,  or  from  his  choice,  has  not  a  higher  notion  of  it,  than 
he  that  places  it  in  doing  as  he  pleases,  or  acting  from  his  own  election.  If  there 
were  a  power  in  the  mind  to  determine  itself,  but  not  by  its  choice  or  according 
to  its  pleasure,  what  advantage  would  it  give  1  And  what  liberty,  worth  con- 
tending for,  would  be  exercised  in  it  ?  Therefore  no  Arminian,  Pelagian^  or 
Epicurean^  can  rise  higher  in  his  conceptions  of  liberty,  than  the  notion  of  it 
wnich  I  have  explained :  which  notion  is  apparently,  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  whole  of  that  necessity  of  men's  actions,  which  I  suppose  takes  place.  And 
I  scruple  not  to  say,  it  is  beyond  all  their  wits  to  invent  a  higher  notion,  or  form 
a  higher  imagination  of  libert}' ;  let  them  talk  of  sovereignty  of  the  Will,  self- 
determining  power,  self-motion,  self-direction,,  arbitrary  decision,  liberty  ad 
utrumvis,  power  of  choosing  differently  in  given  cases,  &c.  &c.,  as  long  as  they 
will.  It  is  apparent  that  these  men,  in  their  strenuous  affirmation  and  dispute 
about  these  things,  aun  at  they  know  not  what,  fighting  for  something  they  have 
no  conception  of,  substituting  a  number  of  confused,  unmeaning  words,  instead 
of  things,  and  instead  of  thoughts.  They  may  be  challenged  clearly  to  explain 
what  they  would  have :  they  never  can  answer  the  challenge. 

The  author  of  the  Essays,  through  his  whole  Essay  on  Liberty  and  J^eccssity, 
goes  on  the  supposition,  that,  in  order  to  the  being  of  real  hberty,  a  man  must 
have  a  freedom  that  is  opposed  to  moral  necessity;  and  yet  he  supposes,  p.  175, 
that  "  such  a  liberty  must  signify  a  power  in  the  mind  of  acting  without  and 
against  motives,  a  power  of  actmg  without  any  view,  purpose  or  design,  and 
even  of  acting  in  contradiction  to  our  own  desires  and  aversions,  and  to  all  our 
principles  of  action ;  and  is  an  absurdity  altogether  inconsistent  with  a  rational 
nature.  Now,  who  -ever  imagined  such  a  liberty  as  this,  a  higher  sort  or  degree 
of  freedom,  than  a  liberty  of  following  one's  own  news  and  purposes,  and 
acting  agreeable  to  his  own  incUnations  and  passions  ?  Who  will  ever  reason- 
ably suppose  that  liberh^,  which  is  an  absurdity  altogether  inconsistent  with  a 
rational  nature,  to  be  a  kind  of  hberty  above  that  wmch  is  consistent  with  the 
nature  of  a  rational,  intelUgent,  designing  agent  ? 

The  author  of  the  Essays  seems  to  suppose  such  a  necessity  to  take  place,  as 
is  inconsistent  with  some  swpposshlepower  of  arbitrary  choice  ;*  or  that  there  is 
some  liberty  conceivable,  whereby  men's  own  actions  might  be  more  properly 
in  their  power, -f  and  by  which  events  might  be  more  dependent  on  ourselves ;% 
contrary  to  what  I  suppose  to  be  evident  in  my  Inquiry.^  What  way  can  be 
imagined,  of  our  actions  being  more  in  our  power,  from  ourselves,  or  dependent 
on  ourselves,  than  their  being  from  our  power  to  fiilfil  our  own  choice,  to  act 
from  our  own  inclination,  pursue  our  own  views,  and  execute  our  own  designs  1 
Certainly,  to  be  able  to  act  thus,  is  as  properly  having  our  actions  in  our  power, 

♦  P.  109.  t  P.  191. 196, 197,  206.  t  P.  183.  §  P.  181, 182. 
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and  dependent  on  ourselves,  us  a  being  liable  to  be  the  subjects  of  acts  ami 
erents,  contingently  and  fortuitously,  vnthotU  desire,  view,  purpose  or  design,  or 
any  principle  of  action  within  ourselves ;  as  we  must  be  according  to  this  author's 
own  declared  sense,  if  our  actions  are  performed  with  that  hberty  that  is  opposed 
to  moral  necessity. 

This  author  seems  everywhere  to  suppose,  that  necessity,  most  properly  so 
called,  attends  all  men's  actions;  and  that  the  terms  necessary,  unavoidable,  im 
vossUde,  &c.,  are  e^raally  applicable  to  the  case  of  moral  and  natural  necessity. 
Id  p.  173,  he  says,  "  The  idea  of  necessary  and  unavoidable,  equally  agrees, 
both  to  moral  and  physical  necessity."  And  in  p.  184,  "  All  things  that  fall 
(Hit  in  the  natural  and  moral  world  are  alike  necessary."  P.  174,  "  This  inclina- 
tion and  choice  is  unavoidably  caused  or  occasioned  by  the  prevailing  motive.  In 
this  lies  the  necessity  of  our  actions,  that,  in  such  circumstances,  it  was  impossible 
we  could  act  otherwise."  He  often  expresses  himself  in  like  manner  elsewhere, 
speaking  m  strong  terms  of  men's  actions  as  unavoidable,  what  they  cannot 
forbear,  having- no  pou)er  over  their  own  actions,  the  order  of  tliem  being  t^n- 
dterab/y  fixed  and  inseparably  linked  together,  &c* 

On  the  contrary,  I  have  largely  declared,  that  the  connection  between  an- 
tecedent things  and  consequent  ones,  which  takes  place  with  regard  to  the  acts 
of  men's  Wills,  which  is  called  moral  necessity,  is  called  by  the  name  of  neces- 
tity  improperly ;  and  that  all  such  terms  as  must,  cannot,  impossible,  unable,  ir^ 
rttistible,  unavoidable,  invincible,  &c.,  when  applied  here,  are  not  applied  in  their 
proper  signification,  and  are  either  used  nonsensically,  and  with  perfect  insignifi 
cance,  or  in  a  sense  quite  diverse  from  their  original  and  proper  meaning,  and 
their  use  in  common  speech ;  and,  that  such  a  necessity  as  attends  the  acts  of 
men's  Wills,  is  more  properly  called  certainty,  than  necessity  ;  it  being  no  other 
dian  the  certain  connection  between  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  proposition 
which  aflSrms  their  existence. 

Agreeably  to  what  is  observed  in  my  Inquiry,  I  think  it  is  evidently  owin^ 
to  a  strong  prejudice  in  persons'  minds,  arising  from  an  insensible,  habitual 
perversion  and  misapplication  of  such  like  terms  as  necessary,  impossible, 
unable,  unavoidable,  invincible,  &c.,  that  they  are  ready  to  think,  that  to  suppose 
a  certain  connection  of  men's  volitions,  without  any  foregoing  motives  or  incli- 
nations, or  any  preceding  moral  influence  whatsoever,  is  truly*  and  properly  to 
suppose  such  a  strong,  irrefragable  chain  of  causes  and  effects,»as  stands  in  the 
way  of,  and  makes  utterly  vain,  opposite  desires  and  endeavors,  like  immovable 
and  impenetrable  mountains  of  brass ;  and  impedes  our  liberty  like  walls  of 
adamant,  gates  of  brass,  and  bars  of  iron :  whereas,  all  such  representations 
suggest  ideas  as  far  from  the  truth,  as  the  east  is  from  the  west  Nothing  that  I 
maintain,  supposes  that  men  are  at  all  hindered  by  any  fatal  necessity,  from 
doing,  and  even  wiUing  and  choosing  as  they  please,  with  full  freedom ;  yea, 
with  the  highest  degree  of  liberty  that  ever  was  thought  of,  or  that  ever  could 
posnbly  enter  into  the  heart  of  any  man  to  conceive.  I  know  it  is  in  vain  to 
endeavor  to  make  some  persons  beUeve  this,  or  at  least  fully  and  steadily  to 
betieve  it ;  for  if  it  be  demonstrated  to  them,  still  the  old  prejudice  remains, 
which  has  been  long  fixed  by  the  use  of  the  terms  necessary,  must,  cannot,  im- 
pomble,  &c. ;  the  association  with  these  terms  of  certain  ideas,  inconsistent  with 
nb^ty,  is  not  broken ;  and  the  judgment  is  powerfully  warped  by  it ,  as  a  thing 
that  has  been  long  bent  and  grown  stiff,  if  it  be  straightened,  wiL  return  to 
*'ti  former  curvity  again  and  again. 

♦  P.  180, 188.  193,  194,  195i,  197, 198,  399, 205,  206. 
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The  author  cif  the  Essays  most  manifestly  supposes  that  if  men  had  the 
Imth  concerning  the  real  necessity  of  all  their  actions  clearly  in  view,  they 
would  not  appear  to  themselves,  or  one  another,  as  at  all  praiseworthy  or  cul- 
pable, or  under  any  moral  obligation,  or  accountable  for  their  actions  ;*  \*'hi3h 
supposes,  that  men  are  not  to  be  blamed  or  praised  for  any  of  their  actions,  and 
are  not  under  any  obUgations,  nor  are  truly  accountable  lor  any  thing  they  do, 
by  reason  of  this  necessity ;  which  is  very  contrary  to  what  I  have  endeavored 
to  prove,  throughout  the  third  part  of  my  Inquiry.  I  humbly  conceive  it  is 
there  shown,  that  this  is  so  far  from  the  truth,  that  the  moral  necessity  of  men's 
actions,  which  truly  take  place,  is  requisite  to  the  being  of  virtue  and  vice,  or 
any  thing  praiseworthy  or  culpable :  that  the  liberty  of  indifference  and  contin- 
gence,  which  is  advanced  in  opposition  to  that  necessity,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
being  of  these ;  as  it  would  suppose  that  men  are  not  determined  in  what  they 
do,  by  any  virtuous  or  vicious  principles,  nor  act  from  any  motives,  intentions 
or  aims  whatsoever ;  or  have  any  end,  either  good  or  bad,  in  acting.  And  is  it 
not  remarkable,  that  this  author  should  suppose,  that,  in  order  to  men's  actions 
truly  having  any  desert,  they  must  be  performed  wiihoid  any  view,  purpose^ 
design,  or  desire,  or  any  principle  of  action,  or  any  ihmg  agreeable  to  a  rational 
nature  ?  As  it  will  appear  that  he  does,  if  we  compare  p.  206, 207,  with  p.  175. 

The  author  of  the  Essays  supposes,  that  God  has  deeply  implanted  in  man's 
nature,  a  strong  and  invincible  apprehension  or  feeling,  as  he  calls  it,  of  a  lib- 
erty and  contingence,  of  his  own  actions,  opposite  to  that  necessity  which  tndy 
attends  them ;  and  which  in  truth  does  not  agree  with  real  fact,f  is  not  agreea- 
ble to  strict,  philosophic  truth,J  is  contradictory  to  the  truth  of  things,§  and 
which  truth  contradicts,]  |  not  tallying  with  the  real  plan  ;1I  and  that  therefore 
such  feelings  are  deceitful,**  are  in  reality  of  the  delusive  kind.if  He  speaks 
of  them  as  a  wise  delusion,JJ  as  nice,  artificial  feelings,  merely  that  conscience 
may  have  a  commanding  power  ;§§  meaning  plainly,  that  these  feelings  are  a 
cunning  artifice  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  to  make  men  believe  they  are  free, 
when  they  are  not.||||  He  supposes  that,  by  these  feelings,  the  moral  world  has 
a  disguised  appearance.1111  And  other  things  of  this  kind  he  says.  He  sup- 
poses that  all  self-approbation,  and  all  remorse  of  conscience,  all  commendation 
or  condemnation  of  ourselves  or  others,  all  sense  of  desert,  and  all  that  is  con- 
nected with  this  way  of  thinking,  all  the  ideas  which  at  present  are  suggested 
by  the  words  ought,  should,  arise  from  this  delusion,  and  would  entirely  vanish 
vithout  it*t 

All  which  is  very  contrary  to  what  I  have  abundantly  insisted  on  and  endeavor- 
ed to  demonstrate  in  my  Inquiry,  where  I  have  largely  shown  that  it  is  agreeable 
to  the  natural  sense  of  mankind,  that  the  moral  necessity  or  certahity  that 
attends  men's  actions,  is  consistent  with  praise  and  blame,  reward  and  punish- 
ment ;*J  and  that  it  is  agreeable  to  our  natural  notions,  that  moral  evil,  with 
its  desert  of  dislike  and  abhorrence,  and  all  its  other  ill-deservings,  consists  in  a 
certain  deformity  in  the  nature  of  the  dispositions  and  acts  of  the  heart,  and  not 
in  the  evil  of  something  else,  diverse  from  these,  supposed  to  be  their  cause  or 
occasion. *§ 

I  might  well  ask  here,  whether  any  one  is  to  be  found  in  the  world  of  man- 
kind, who  is  conscious  to  a  sense  or  feeling,  naturally  and  deeply  rooted  in  h" 
mind,  that  in  order  to  a  man's  performing  any  action  that  is  praise^  or  blame 
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worthy,  lie  must  exercise  a  liberty  that  implies  and  signifies  a  power  of  acting 
without  any  motive,  view,  design,  desire  or  principle  of  action  1  For  such  a 
liberty,  this  author  supposes  that  must  be  which  is  opposed  to  moral  necessity, 
as  I  have  already  observed  once  and  again.  Supposing  a  man  should  actually 
do  eood,  independent  of  desire,  aim,  inducement,  principle  or  end,  is  it  a  dictate 
of  mvincible,  natural  sense,  that  his  act  is  more  meritorious  or  praiseworthy, 
than  if  he  had  performed  it  for  some  good  end,  and  had  been  governed  in  it  by 
good  principles  and  motives  ?  And  so  I  might  ask  on  the  contrary,  with  respect 
to  evil  actions  • 

The  author  of  the  Essays  supposes  that  the  liberty  without  necessity,  which 
we  have  a  natural  feeling  of,  implies  coTUingence  ;  and  speaking  of  this  contin- 
gence,  he  sometimes  calls  it  by  the  name  of  chance.  And  it  is  evident  that  his 
notion  of  it,  or  rather  what  he  says  about  it,  implies  things  happening  loosely, 
foduilously,  by  accidenty  and  without  a  cause.*  Now  I  conceive  the  slightest  re- 
Bection  may  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  one  that  such  a  contingence  of  men^s 
actions,  according  to  our  natural  sense,  is  so  far  from  being  essential  to  the  moral- 
ity or  merit  of  those  actions,  that  it  would  destroy  it ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  dependence  of  our  actions  on  such  causes  as  inward  inclinations,  incitements 
aod  ends,  is  essential  to  the  being  of  it.  Natural  sense  teaches  men,  when  they 
see  any  thing  done  by  others  of  a  good  or  evil  tendency,  to  inquire  what  their 
intention  was ;  what  principles  and  views  they  were  moved  by,  in  order  to 
judge  how  far  they  are  to  be  justified  or  condemned ;  and  not  to  determine,  that 
in  cider  to  their  lleing  approved  or  blamed  at  all,  the  action  must  be  performed 
altogether  fortuitously,  proceeding  from  nothing,  arising  from  no  cause.  Con- 
cerning this  matter  I  have  fully  expressed  my  mind  in  the  Inquiry. 

If  the  liberty  which  we  have  a  natural  sense  of  as  necessary  to  desert, 
consists  in  the  mind's  self-determination,  without  being  determined  by  previous 
inclination  or  motive,  then  indifierence  is  essential  to  it,  yea,  absolute  indifference, 
as  is  observed  in  my  Inquiry.  But  men  naturally  have  no  notion  of  any  such 
fiberty  as  this,  as  essential  to  the  morality,  or  demerit  of  their  actions  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  such  a  liberty,  if  it  were  possible,  would  be  inconsistent  with  our 
natural  notions  of  desert,  as  is  largely  shown  in  the  Inquiry.  If  it  be  agreeable 
to  natural  sense,  that  men  must  be  indifferent  in  determining  their  own  actions, 
then,  according  to  the  same,  the  more  they  are  determmed  by  inclination, 
either  good  or  bad,  the  less  they  have  of  desert.  The  more  good  actions 
are  performed  from  good  dispositions,  the  less  praiseworthy ;  and  the  more  evil 
deeds  are  from  evil  dispositions,  the  less  culpable ;  and  in  general,  the  more 
men's  actions  are  from  their  hearts,  the  less  they  are  to  be  commended  or  con- 
demned ;  which  all  must  know  is  very  contrary  to  natural  sense. 

Moral  necessity  is  owing  to  the  power  and  government  of  the  inclination  of 
the  heart,  either  habitual  or  occasional,  excited  by  motive;  but  according  to  nat- 
ural and  common  sense,  the  more  a  man  does  any  thing  with  full  inclination  of 
heart,  the  more  is  it  to  be  charged  to  his  account  for  his  condemnation  if  it  be 
an  ill  action,  and  the  more  to  be  ascribed  to  him  for  his  praise,  if  t  be  good. 

If  the  mind  were  determined  to  evil  actions  by  contingence,  from  a  state  of 
indifference,  then  either  there  would  be  no  fault  in  them,  or  else  the  fault  would 
be  in  being  so  perfectly  indifferent,  that  the  mind  was  equally  liable  to  a  bad 
or  good  determination.  And  if  this  influence  be  liberty,  then  the  very  essence 
erf  me  blame  or  fault  would  lie  in  the  liberty  itself,  or  the  wickedness  would, 
primarily  and  summarily,  lie  in  being  a  free  agent     If  there  were  no  fault  in 

•  See  this  matter  illustrated  in  my  Inquiry,  Part  IV.  Sect.  4.  t  P.  156—159, 17^,  ^8, 181, 18^—185. 
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being  indifferent,  then  there  would  be  no  fault  in  ihe  determination's  being 
agreeable  to  such  a  state  of  indifference  ;  that  is,  there  could  no  fault  be  rea- 
sonably found  with  this,  viz.,  that  opposite  determinations  actually  happen  tc 
take  place  indifferently  sometimes  good  and  sometimes  bad,  as  contingence 
governs  and  decides.  And  if  it  be  a  fault  to  be  indifferent  to  good  and  evil, 
then  such  mdifference  is  no  indifference  to  good  arid  evil,  but  is  a  detercLination 
to  evil,  or  to  a  fault ;  and  such  an  indifferent  disposition  would  be  an  evil,  faulty 
dispoation,  tendency  or  determination  of  mind.  So  inconsistent  are  these  no- 
tions of  liberty,  as  essential  to  praise  or  blame. 

The  author  of  the  Essays  supposes  men's  natural,  delusive  sense  of  a  liberty 
of  contingence,  to  be  in  truth,  the  foundation  of  all  the  labor,  care  and  industry  of 
mankind  ;*  and  that  if  men's  practical  ideas  had  been  formed  on  the  plan  of 
universal  necessity,  the  ignava  ratio,  the  inactive  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  vxmd 
have  followed  ;  and  that  there  uoottld  have  been  no  room  for  forethought  about 
foturity,  or  any  sort  of  industry  and  care  yf  plainly  implying,  that  in  this  case 
men  would  see  and  know  that  gJl  their  industry  and  care  signified  nothing,  was 
in  vain  and  to  no  purpose,  or  of  no  benefit ;  events  being  fixed  in  an  irrefraga- 
ble chain,  and  not  at  all  depending  on  their  care  and  endeavor ;  as  he  explains 
himself,  particularly  in  the  instance  of  men's  use  of  means  to  prolong  life ; J 
not  only  very  contrary  to  what  I  largely  maintain  in  my  Inquiry,  but  a£o  very 
inconsistently  with  his  own  scheme,  in  what  he  supposes  of  the  ends  for  which 
God  has  so  deeply  implanted  this  deceitful  feeling  in  man's  nature ;  in  which 
he  manifestly  supposes  men's  care  and  industry  not  to  be  in  vjdn  and  of  no  ben- 
efit, but  of  great  use,  yea,  of  absolute  necessity,  in  order  to  the  obtaining  the 
most  important  ends  and  necessary  purposes  of  human  life,  and  to  fulfil  the  ends 
of  action  to  the  best  advantage,  as  he  largely  declares.^  Now,  how  shall  these 
things  be  reconciled?  That  if  men  had  a  clear  view  of  real  truth,  they  would 
see  that  there  was  no  room  for  their  care  and  industry,  because  they  would  see 
it  to  be  in  vain,  and  of  no  benefit ;  and  yet  that  God,  by  having  a  clear  view  of 
real  truth,  sees  that  their  being  excited  to  care  and  industry,  will  be  of  excel- 
lent use  to  mankind,  and  greatly  for  the  benefit  of  the  world,  yea,  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  it ;  and  that  therefore  the  great  wisdom  and  goodness  ol 
God  to  men  appears,  in  artfully  contriving  to  put  them  on  care  and  industry 
for  their  good,  which  good  could  not  be  ootained  without  them ;  and  yet  both 
these  things  are  maintained  at  once,  and  in  the  same  sentences  and  words  by 
this  author.  The  very  reason  he  gives,  why  God  has  put  this  deceitftil  feeling 
into  men,  contradicts  and  destroys  itself.  That  God  in  his  great  goodness  to 
men  gave  them  such  a  deceitful  feehng,  because  it  was  very  useful  and  neces- 
sary for  them,  and  greatly  for  their  benefit,  or  excites  them  to  care  and  industr} 
for  their  own  good,  which  care  and  industiy  is  usefiil  and  necessary  to  that  end ; 
and  yet  the  very  thing  that  this  great  benefit  of  care  and  industry  is  given  as  a 
reason  for,  is  God's  deceiving  men  in  this  very  point,  in  making  them  think 
their  care  and  industry  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  them,  when  indeed  it  is  of  none 
at  all ;  and  if  they  saw  the  real  truth,  they  would  see  all  their  endeavors  to  be 
wholly  useless,  that  there  was  no  room  for  them,  "and  that  the  event  does  not  at 
all  depend  upon  them.1I 

And  besides,  what  this  author  says  plainly  implies  (as  appears  by  what  has 
been  already  observed),  that  it  is  necessary  men  should  be  deceived,  by  being 
made  to  believe  that  future  events  are  contingent,  and  their  own  future  actions 
free,  ^nth  such  a  freedom,  as  signifies  that  their  actions  are  not  the  fruit  of  their 

•  P.  184.     i  p.  189.      t  P.  184. 185.      f  P.  188—192,  and  in  many  other  places.      IT  P  188  1W.  &o. 
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caose.    Bat  bow  siicNald  a  uaaoD.  ci  £bem-,  ft-B«ag5gg  in  aicadecc  ar  issse 

chaiftce,  esKoorage  care  azid  iiAiaj;  ?    I  sbooU  xiikoE  £  voLjd  radier  tsczviT 

£scoarage  ererr  tion?  of  das  nkVr^     Tec  ssjrfi^^  if  cnr  arDoo^  o:-  zix  o^ie^ 

on  oar  desires  aad  dfsjgns  ^^en  «bcT  di>  ika  depend  en  cisr  es^acsTcis.  Bi^inxii; 

£rofn  our  desbes  sz»d  A*ogT>c^     Has  aadur  himyy  sksqs  id  sapcosi:,  '^ac  'i 

men  had,  indeed,  SQ(i  a  Ebernr  otf^  oondageDoe,  k  vgoid  reade?  ill  easeci^ns 

to  detenaine  cy  XDore  iDec's  forare  ixsfiboos  tub  ;  be  ssi^.^  uaa  zi  iki2^  caat  fw 

oAorf,  to  iautrmd,  to  promisu  «r  U  tireitfeB,  looaiU  hi  im  mt  fnarfmnL.     Wiy  ? 

Becaiise(ashebiiiiseif  en-e5iberea»D),tifliOHr  H'wU  mmid  hi  CBprkumi  m 

mUtnry,  imd  wt  Aotdd  it  tintem  loatt  ^iUffdkerj  mtd  cur  iBtitax  ^ 

imdd  do  ui  good  cr  i27  oa/y  ly  mrridnd.     Bat  if  ssicb  a  IcKse,  Kmrnnas' 

voold  render  rain  odaer  eakdeargcs  ifKii  as^  &r  tbe  saeat  reasoQ  vciidc  i: : 

Qsdess  oor  eDdearors  oq  oicse^es ;  £sr  cresss  tbai  are  ituJt  ooECzti^KSu  loid 

aoddentaL  and  ahogcsiier  knse  ^ta^  and  iDdepeuknt  o^  aH  i:fn^!cdii£:  cKa(ie& 

are  fndfygidfnt  on  erenr  ibreg^GEog  case  nixiii  ossscjresi.  as  v<^  as  il  ccies. 

I  sojijnse  tLal  it  is  bd  £v  fitxa  beust^  troe,  didi  oor  xaiu^  a;^  Baimrclx  jcft> 

aesBed  with  a  acdcn  of  sach  Ebertr  as  tisis,  sd  sSTGns-h-  izsi  it  is  isccasiriie  i» 

root  it  oat ;  ibat  indeaed  x&en  haxe  ao  socb  dqqod  of  ^ber:T  ax  alL  and  d;ia  k  is 

Qtterlr  impoas^ble,  Isnr  asr  aeans  whacsoe^er^  to  ic^ylafii  or  intriMi^tte  S3c^  a 

BodoQ  into  the  nuad.     As  no  sach  noooots  as  ixafi^  se^wsssfr^i&cskQ  Aiij  atin- 

alxdkiOQ  can  ^bsast  in  the  mind,  as  I  hare  ^jawn  2  mj  Imparj^  I  Tr.'r;'g  ^  ma- 

fase,  sensible  oonad£?a:tkw  of  tbe  matter,  gifiiraPTg  to  f^'>^^*  nsr  ok,  il&:  ^r«B 

die  greatest  and  most  leamed  2d75>:aies  tbeDfieh-ts  kc  Eberrr  cc  iii£5e[?exi» 

and  self-d^emuztalioQu  bare  no  sacb  nc^tion ;  axui  tbiS  Tt^'^r^w.^  ibpr  t^*^*^  iuaie^ 

dun?  wboDr  iaoogyygipai  vitb,  and  ^iccth*  sobrersire  cL  vbai  tnfr  scnezjacms^ 

I^  afifcm,  and  eameadr  oooficnl  £ar.     Bj  man's  barine  2  power  <£  decgrrnrfirg 

&0W1:  WiQ,  tbgr  pbdzJr  flbean  a  power  of  detennzzon^las  Wiil.  as  be  pinxsw 

or  a£  he  chooser ;  wbicb  adiposes  tbat  the  mind  has  a  cboice,  pcior  to  iis  irni^ 

about  to  oonfina  anj  action  or  decenwnation  to  iL     And  if  d^  mean  tbai  iber 

deteniune  ereo  the  oci^inalor  prime  cboke,  ii^tbeir  own  pleasore  or  ^zict^  as 

flie  thing  dut  causes  and  Snits  k ;  I  acn^^  not  mast  boUhr  to  a^nn,  ibaC 

diej  speak  tb^  laaw  nTt  what,  aod  thai  of  wiiich  ther  bare  d3  mziiner  cf 

idea,  becatwe  no  such  oootradiclofj  notion  can  come  into,  or  bare  a  tnocneait  s 

Afasistenoe  in  the  mizid  of  ainr  man  b^izig,  as  an  oricioal  or  nist  cboK>e  besac 

caosed,  or  broogfat  into  bans:,  hw  choke.     After  ail,  tber  say  tber  hxTt:  no 

ingfaer  orodker  conoqi^^Q  of  I^xxtr,tban  tlolTidear  iwtion  ofk-w't^  1  <x»- 

tend  for,  rxz^  a  man's  baring  power  or  opportamtr  to  do  as  be  cbooses ;  or  if 

fliCT  had  a  notian  that  eresr  net  of  cboioe  was  detennined  hy  cb3ke.  j^  it 

wodd  de^troT  ibea- notion  of  the  condngenoe  of  d»ioe ;  ibrtbm  noocse  ^ct  of 

choice  wooSd  arise  ox&iDSOAiTj  or  from  a  state  of  in&ierenoe,  bet  ercry  iyi 

tidoal  acir  in  all  the  senes,  wolald  arise  from  foregoing  bias  or  pnesenes.-^.  and 

bxst  a  came  prodetermiiBng  and  fixing  its  nnsrwirp,  which  iacrc^laces  a:  <x:»k 

^adiain  of  caases  anddKcts^each  pgeoeJing  BiJg  deogrehr  acag  ibe  foi- 

wwing,  cS  tber  wooM  br  all  Bkeans  aroid. 

And  sacfa  kind  of  debsioD  and  sdfoo!i!ra£c6«i  as  d^  dDes  nrt  anse  u 
men's  ndnds  bj  nation ;  it  is  not  owing  to  any  natsral  ffyT-ng  wi^  G>d  Ls 
iti^o^  fixed  in  the  *nind  and  natore  of  man ;  bat  to  fijse  ph^kErxc.r.  and 
itnAg  prcpdioe,  from  a  deoestibd  abnse  of  wofd&  h  is  ofiJfcuJ^  n:t  in  die 
•oaerftbe  aotbor  of  tbe  ftm^,  sa^yp»ng  it  to  be  a  decehfi!  artix  of  Gcd; 
Iwl  ard&rial  as  opposed  to  natoral,  a»l  as  owinz  to  an  arrfSiiL  df*^e:f £  Tniif- 
sgement  of  tenns.  to  i^Asik  and  confoond  thie  mini       Men  bare  n3  sud 
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thing  when  they  first  begin  to  exercise  reason ;  but  must  have  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  blind  themselves,  with  metaphysical  confusion,  before  thw  can  embrace, 
and  rest  in  such  definitions  of  Uberty  as  are  given,  and  imagine  they  understand 
them. 

On  the  whole,  I  humbly  conceive,  that  whosoever  will  give  himself  the 
trouble  of  weighing  what  I  have  offered  to  consideration  in  my  hiquiryy  must  be 
sensible,  that  such  a  moral  necessity  of  men's  actions  as  I  mamtain,  is  not  at  all 
inconsistent  with  any  liberty  that  any  creature  has,  or  can  have,  as  a  free,  ac- 
countable, moral  agent,  ana  subject  of  moral  government ;  and  that  this  moral 
necessity  is  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with  praise  and  blame,  and  the  bene 
fit  and  use  of  men's  own  care  and  labor,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  implies  the 
very  ground  and  reason,  why  men's  actions  are  to  be  ascribed  to  them  as  their 
own,  m  that  manner  as  to  infer  desert,  praise  and  blame,  approbation  and  re* 
morse  of  conscience,  reward  and  punisWent ;  and  that  it  establishes  the  moral 
i^em  of  the  universe,  and  God's  moral  government,  in  every  respect,  with 
the  proper  use  of  motives,  exhortations,  commands,  counsels,  promises,  and 
threatenmgs ;  and  the  use  and  benefit  of  endeavors,  care  and  mdustry ;  and 
that  therefore  there  is  no  need  that  the  strict  philosophic  truth  should  be  at  aU 
concealed  from  men ;  no  danger  in  contemjiation  and  profound  discovery  in 
these  things.  So  far  from  this,  that  the  truth  in  this  matter  is  of  vast  impor- 
tance, and  extremely  needful  to  be  known ;  and  that  the  more  clearly  and  per- 
fectly the  real  fact  is  known,  and  the  more  constantly  it  is  in  view,  the  better ; 
and  particularly,  that  the  clear  and  full  knowledge  of  that,  which  is  the  true 
system  of  the  universe,  in  these  respects,  would  greatly  establish  the  doctrines 
which  teach  the  true  Christian  scheme  of  Divine  Administration  in  the  city  of 
God,  and  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  its  most  important  articles ;  and  that 
these  things  never  can  be  well  established,  and  the  opposite  errors,  so  subver- 
sive of  the  whole  gospel,  which  at  this  day  so  greatly  and  generally  prevail,  be 
well  confuted,  or  the  arguments  by  which  they  are  mamtained,  answered,  till 
these  points  are  settled.  While  this  is  not  done,  it  is,  to  me,  beyond  doubt,  that 
the  friends  of  those  ^at  gospel  truths  will  but  poorly  maintain  their  controver- 
^  with  the  adversaries  of  those  truths.  They  will  be  obliged  often  to  dodge, 
shuffle,  hide,  and  turn  their  backs :  and  the  latter  will  have  a  strong  fort,  from 
whence  they  never  can  be  driven,  and  weapons  to  use,  which  those  whom  they 
oppose  will  find  no  shield  to  screen  themselves  from ;  and  they  will  always 
puzzle,  confound,  and  keep  imder  the  fiiends  of  sound  doctrine,  and  glory  anA 
vaunt  themselves  in  their  advantage  over  them ;  and  carry  their  affairs  with  a 
high  hand,  as  they  have  done  already  for  a  long  time  past 

I  conclude,  sir,  with  asldngyour  pardon  for  troubling  you  with  so  much  said 
in  vindication  of  myself  from  the  imputation  of  advancing  a  scheme  of  necesa- 
ty,  of  a  like  nature  with  that  of  the  author  of  the  Essays  on  the  Principles  of 
Morality  and  Kaiural  Religion.  Considering  that  what  I  have  said  is  not  only 
in  vindication  of  mvself,  but,  as  I  think,  of  the  most  important  articles  of  moral 
philosophy  and  reli^on ;  I  trust  in  what  I  know  of  your  candor,  that  you  will 
excuse, 

Your  obliged  friend  and  brother, 

JONATHAN  EDWARDS. 
Stockbrtoge,  July  25, 1757. 
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DISSERTATION 

CJQNCERNING  THE  END  FOR  WHICH  GOD  CREATED  THE 

WORLD.  . 


INTRODUCTION. 

GONTAININO   EXPLANATIONS  OF  TERMS,  AND  GENERAL  POSITIONS. 

1  o  avoid  all  confusion  in  our  inquiries  and  reasonings,  concerning  the  end 
for  which  God  created  the  world,  a  distinction  should  be  observed  between  the 
cuief  end  for  which  an  ^ent  or  efficient  exerts  any  act  and  performs  any  work, 
and  the  ultii^iate  end.  These  two  phrases  are  not  always  precisely  of  the  same 
signification  i^lind  though  the  chief  end  be  always  an  ultimate  end,  yet  every 
tUtimate  end  is  not  always  a  chief  end. 

A  chief  end  is  opposite  to  an  inferior  end :  an  ultimate  end  is  opposite  to  a 
subordinate  end.  A  subordinate  end  is  something  that  an  agent  seeks  and  aims 
at  in  what  he  does ;  but  vet  does  not  seek  it,  or  regard  it  at  all  upon  its  own 
account,  but  wholly  on  the  account  of  a  further  end,  or  in  order  to  some  other 
thing,  which  it  is  considered  as  a  means  of.  Thus,  when  a  man  that  goes  a 
journey  to  obtain  a  medicine  to  cure  him  of  some  disease,  and  restore  his  health, 
thte  obtaining  that  medicine  is  his  subordinate  end ;  because  it  is  not  an  end 
that  he  seeks  for  itself,  or  values  at  all  upon  its  own  account,  but  wholly  as 
a  means  of  a  further  end,  viz.,  his  health.  Separate  the  medicine  from  that 
further  end,  and  it  is  esteemed  good  for  nothiug ;  nor  is  it  at  all  desired. 

An  ultimate  end  is  that  which  the  agent  seeks  in  what  he  does,  for  its  own 
sake :  that  he  has  respect  to,  as  what  he  loves,  values  and  takes  pleasure  in  on 
its  own  account,  and  no^  merely  as  a  means  of  a  further  end.  As  when  a  man 
loves  the  taste  of  some  particular  sort  of  fruit,  and  is  at  pains  and  cost  to  ob- 
tain it,  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  of  that  taste,  which  he  values  upon  its  own 
account,  as  he  loves  his  own  pleasure ;  and  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  any 
other  good,  which  he  supposes  lus  enjoying  that  pleasure  will  be  the  means  of. 

Some  ends  are  subordinate  ends,  not  only  as  they  are  subordinated  to  an 
ultimate  end,  but  also  to  another  end  that  is  itself  but  a  subordinate  end  :  yea, 
there  may  be  a  succession  or  chain  of  manv  subordmate  ends,  one  dependent 
on  another — one  sought  for  another :  the  nrst  for  the  next,  and  that  for  the 
sake  of  the  next  to  that,  and  so  on  in  a  long  series  before  you  come  to  any 
thing,  that  the  agent  aims  at  and  seeks  for  its  own  sake :  as  when  a  man  sells 
a  garment  to  get  money — to  buy  tools — to  till  his  land — to  obta'm  a  crop— to 
supply  him  with  food — to  gratify  the  appetite.  And  he  seeks  to  gratify  his 
appetite,  on  its  own  account,  as  what  is  grateful  in  itself.  Here  the  end  of  his 
selling  his  garment,  is  to  get  money ;  but  getting  mone^^  is  only  a  subordinate 
end :  it  is  not  only  subordmate  to  the  last  end,  ms  gratifying  his  appetite ;  but 
to  a  nearer  end,  viz.,  tus  buying  husbandry  toob ;  and  his  obtaining  these,  is 
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only  a  subordinate  end,  being  only  for  the  sake  of  tilling  land ;  and  the  tillage 
of  land  is  an  end  not  sought  on  its  own  account,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  crop  to 
be  produced ;  and  the  crop  produced  is  not  an  ultimate  end,  or  an  end  sought 
for  itself,  but  only  for  the  sake  of  makmg  bread ;  and  the  having  bread,  is  not 
sought  on  its  own  account,  but  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  the  appetite. 

Here  the  gratifying  the  appetite,  is  called  the  ultimate  end ;  because  it  is 
the  last  in  the  chain,  where  a  man's  aim  and  pursuit  stops  and  rests,  obtaining 
m  that,  the  thing  finally  aimed  at.  So  whenever  a  man  comes  to  that  in  whi<£ 
his  desire  termmates  and  rests,  it  being  something  valued  on  its  own  account, 
then  he  comes  to  an  ultimate  end,  let  the  chain  be  longer  or  shorter ;  yea,  if 
there  be  but  one  link  or  one  step  that  he  takes  before  he  comes  to  this  end. 
As  when  a  man  that  loves  honey  puts  it  into  his  mouth,  for  the  sake  of  the 
pleasure  of  the  taste,  without  aiming  at  any  thing  further.  So  that  an  end 
which  an  agent  has  in  view,  may  be  both  his  imm^iate  and  his  ultimate  end  ; 
his  next  and  his  last  end.  That  end  which  is  sought  for  the  sake  of  itself,  and 
not  for  the  sake  of  a  further  end,  is  an  ultimate  end  ;  it  is  ultimate  or  last,  as 
it  has  no  other  beyond  it,  for  whose  sake  it  is,  it  beiag  for  the  sake  of  itself: 
so  that  here  the  aim  of  the  agent  stops  and  rests  (without  going  further^,  being 
come  to  the  good  which  he  esteems  a  recompense  of  its  pursuit  for  its  own 
value. 

Here  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a  thin^  sought,  may  have  the  nature  of  an  ultimate,  ^^ 
and  also  of  a  subordinate  end  ;  as  it  may  be  sought  partly  on  its  own  account, 
and  partly  for  the  sake  of  a  fiulher  end.  Thus  a  man  in  what  he  does,  may 
seek  the  love  and  respect  of  a  particular  person,  partly  on  its  own  account,  be- 
cause it  is  in  itself  agreeable  to  men  to  be  the  objects  of  others'  esteem  and  love: 
and  partly,  because  he  hopes,  through  the  friendship  of  that  person  to  have  his 
assistance  in  other  affairs  ;  and  so  to  be  put  under  advantage  for  tlie  obtaining 
further  ends. 

A  chief  end  or  highest  end,  which  is  opposite  not  properly  to  a  subordi- 
nate end,  but  to  an  infenor  end,  is  something  diverse  firom  an  ultimate  end.  The 
chief  end  is  an  end  that  is  most  valued ;  and  therefore  most  sought  after  by  the 
agent  in  what  he  does.  It  is  evident,  that  to  be  an  end  more  valued  than  another 
e^,  is  not  exactly  the  same  thing  as  to  be  an  end  valued  ultimately,  or  for  its 
own  sake.    This  will  appear,  if  it  be  considered, 

1.  That  two  different  ends  may  be  both  ultimate  ends,  and  vet  not  be  chief 
ends.  They  may  be  both  valued  for  their  own  sake,  and  bom  sought  in  the 
same  work  or  acts,  and  yet  one  valued  more  highly  and  sought  more  than 
another :  thus  a  man  may  go  a  journey  to  obtain  two  different  boiefits  or  enjoy- 
ments, both  which  may  be  agreeable  to  him  in  themselves  considered,  and  so 
both  may  be  what  he  values  on  their  own  account  and  seeks  for  thdr  own  sake ; 
and  yet  one  may  be  much  more  agreeable  than  the  other ;  and  so  be  what  be 
sets  his  heart  chiefly  upon,  and  se^  most  after  in  his  going  a  journey.  Thus 
a  man  may  go  a  journey  partly  to  obtain  the  po^ession  and  enjoyment  of  a  bride 
that  is  very  dear  to  him,  and  partly  to  gratify  his  curioaty  in  looking  in  a  teles- 
cope, or  some  new  invented  and  extraordinary  optic  glass :  both  may  be  ends 
he  seeks  in  his  journey,  and  the  one  not  properly  subordinate  or  in  order  to  an- 
other. One  may  not  depend  on  another,  and  therefore  both  may  be  ultimate 
ends  ;  but  yet  the  obtaining  his  beloved  bride  may  be  his  chief  end,  and  the 
benefit  of  the  optic  glass,  his  inferior  end.  The  former  may  be  what  he  sets  his 
heart  vastly  most  upon,  and  so  be  properly  the  chief  end  of  his  journey. 

2.  An  ultimate  end  is  not  always  the  chief  end,  because  some  subordinate 
may  be  more  valued  and  sought  after  than  some  ultimate  endSi    Thus  for 
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instance,  a  man  may  aim  at  these  two  things  in  his  going  a  journey  ;  one  may 
be  to  visit  his  friends,  and  another  to  receive  a  great  estate,  or  a  large  sum  of 
money  that  lies  ready  for  him  at  the  place  to  which  he  is  going.  The  latter, 
viz.,  his  receiving  the  sum  of  money,  may  be  but  a  subordinate  end :  he  may  not 
value  the  silver  and  gold  on  their  own  account,  but  only  for  the  pleasure,  grati- 
Bcation,  and  honor ;  that  is  the  ultimate  end,  and  not  the  money,  which  is  valued 
only  as  a-  means  of  the  other.  But  yet  the  obtaining  the  money,  may  be 
what  is  more  valued,  and  so  a  higher  end  of  his  journey,  than  the  pleasure  of 
Bering  his  friends  ;  though  the  latter  is  what  is  valued  on  its  own  account,  and 
to  is  an  ultimate  end. 

But  here  several  things  may  be  noted  : 

First.  That  when  it  is  smd,  that  some  subordinate  ends  may  be  more  valued 
thpn  some  ultimate  ends,  it  is  not  supposed  that  ever  a  subordinate  end  is  more 
valued  than  that  ultimate  end  or  ends  to  which  it  is  subordinate  ;  because  a  sub- 
ordinate end  has  no  value,  but  what  it  derives  from  its  ultimate  end  :  for  that 
reason  it  is  called  a  subordinate  end,  because  it  is  valued  and  sought,  not  for  it& 
own  sake,  or  its  own  value,  but  only  in  subordination  to  a  further  end,  or  for  the 
sake  of  the  ultimate  end,  that  it  is  in  order  to.  But  yet  a  subord'mate  end  may 
be  valued  more  than  some  other  ultimate  end  that  it  is  not  subordinate  to,  but 
is  independent  of  it,  and  does  not  belong  to  that  series,  or  chain  of  ends.  Thus 
for  instance  :  if  a  man  goes  a  journey  to  receive  a  sum  of  money,  not  at  all  as 
an  ultimate  end,  or  because  he  has  any  value  for  the  silver  and  gold  for  their  own 
sake,  but  only  for  the  value  of  the  pleasure  and  honor  that  the  money  may  be  a 
means  of.  In  this  case  it  is  impossible  that  the  subordinate  end,  viz.,  his  having 
the  money,  should  be  more  valued  by  him  than  the  pleasure  and  honor  for  whicfi 
he  values  it  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  values  the  means  more  than 
the  end,  when  he  has  no  value  for  the  means  but  for  the  sake  of  the  end,  of  which 
it  is  the  means  :  but  yet  he  may  value  the  money,  though  but  a  subordinate  end, 
more  than  some  other  ultimate  end,  to  which  it  is  not  subordinate,  and  with 
which  it  has  no  connection.  For  instance,  more  than  the  comfort  of  a  friendly 
viat ;  which  was  one  end  of  his  journey. 

Secondly.  Not  only  is  a  subordinate  end  never  superior  to  that  ultimate  end, 
to  which  it  is  subordinate;  but  the  ultimate  end  is  always  (not  only  equal  but) 
sniperior  to  its  subordinate  end,  and  more  valued  by  the  agent ;  unless  it  be 
when  the  ultimate  end  entirely  depends  on  the  subordinate :  so  that  he  has  no 
other  means  by  which  to  obtain  his  last  end,  and  also  is  looked  upon  as  certain- 
ly connected  with  it — then  the  subordinate  end  may  be  as  much  valued  as  the 
last  end ;  because  the  last  end,  in  such  a  case,  does  altogether  depend  upon, 
and  is  wholly  and  certainly  conveyed  by  it.  As  for  instance,  if  a  pregnant 
woman  has  a  peculiar  appetite  to  a  certain  rare  fruit  that  is  to  be  found  only  in 
the  garden  of  a  particular  friend  of  hers,  at  a  distance ;  and  she  goes  a  journey 
to  go  to  her  friend's  house  or  garden,  to  obtain  that  fruit — the  ultimate  end  ot 
her  journey,  is  to  gratify  that  strong  appetite :  the  obtaining  that  fruit,  is  the 
subordinate  end  of  it.  If  she  looks  upon  it,  that  the  appetite  can  be  gratified 
by  no  other  means  than  the  obtaining  that  fruit ;  and  that  it  will  certainly  be 
gratified  if  she  obtains  it,  then  she  will  value  the  fruit  as  much  as  she  values  the 
gratification  of  her  appetite.  But  otherwise,  it  will  not  be  so :  if  she  be  doubt- 
fill  whether  that  fruit  will  satisfy  her  craving,  then  she  will  not  value  it  equally 
witli  the  gratification  of  her  appetite  itself;  or  if  there  be  some  other  fruit  that 
she  knows  of,  that  will  gratify  her  desire,  at  least  in  part ;  which  she  can  ob- 
tain ^thout  such  inconvenience  or  trouble  as  shall  countervail  the  gratification ; 
which  18  in  ^ect  iGrustrating  her  of  her  last  end,  because  her  last  end  is  the 
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pleasure  of  gratifying  her  tppetite,  without  any  trouble  that  shall  countervail,  and 
in  effect  destroy  it  Or  if  it  be  so,  that  her  appetite  cannot  be  gratified  without  this 
fruit,  nor  yet  with  it  alone,  without  something  else  to  be  compounded  with  it- 
then  her  value  for  her  last  end  will  be  divided  between  these  several  ingredients 
as  so  many  subordinate,  and  no  one  alone  will  be  equally  valued  with  the  last  end 

Hence  it  rarely  happens  among  mankind,  that  a  subordinate  end  is  equally 
valued  with  its  last  end ;  because  the  obtaining  of  a  last  end  rarely  depends  on 
one  single  uncompounded  means,  and  is  infallibly  connected  with  that  means : 
y    I  therefore,  men^s  last  ends  are  commonly  their  highest  ends. 
y  Thirdly.    If  any  being  has  but  one  ultimate  end,  in  all  that  he  does,  and 

there  be  a  great  variety  of  operations,  his  last  end  may  justly  be  looked  upon  as 
his  supreme  end :  for  in  such  a  case,  every  other  end  but  that  one,  is  an  end  to 
&at  end ;  and  therefore  no  other  end  can  be  superior  to  it  Because,  as  was 
observed  before,  a  subordinate  end  is  never  more  valued,  than  the  end  to  which 
it  is  subordinate. 

Moreover,  the  subordinate  effects,  events,  or  things  brought  to  pass,  which 
all  are  means  of  this  end,  all  uniting  to  contribute  their  share  towards  the  ob- 
taining the  one  last  end,  are  very  various ;  and  therefore,  by  what  has  been 
now  observed,  the  ultimate  end  of  all  must  be  valued,  more  than  any  one  of  the 
particular  means.  This  seems  to  be  the  case  with  the  works  of  God,  as  may 
more  fully  appear  in  the  sequel. 

From  what  has  been  said,  to  explain  what  is  intended  by  an  ultimate  end,  the 
following  thinffj  may  be  observed  concerning  ultimate  ends  in  the  sense  explained. 
>.  Fourthly    Whatsoever  any  agent  has  m  view  in  any  thine  he  does,  which 

he  loves,  or  which  is  an  immediate  gratification  of  any  appetite  or  inclination 
of  nature;  and  is  agreeable  to  him  in  itself,  and  not  merely  for  the  sake  of 
something  else,  is  regarded  by  that  agent  as  his  last  end.  The  same  may  be 
said,  of  avoiding  of  that  which  is  in  itself  painful  or  disagreeable :  for  the  avoid- 
ing of  what  is  disagreeable  is  agreeable.  This  will  be  evident  to  any  bearing 
in  mind  the  meaning  of  the  terms.  By  last  end  being  meant, 'that  which  is 
regarded  and  sought  by  an  agent,  as  agreeable  or  desirable  for  its  own  sake ; 
%  subordinate  that  which  is  sought  only  for  the  sake  of  something  else. 

Fifthly.  From  hence  it  will  follow,  that  if  an  agent  in  his  works  has  in  view 
more  things  than  one  that  will  be  brought  to  pass  by  what  he  does,  that  are 
agreeable  to  him,  considered  in  themsehes,  or  what  he  loves  and  delights  in  on 
their  own  account — then  he  must  have  more  things  than  one  that  he  regards  as 
his  last  ends  in  what  he  does.  But  if  there  be  but  one  thing  that  an  agent  seeks, 
as  the  consequence  of  what  he  does  that  is  agreeable  to  him,  on  its  own  account, 
then  there  can  be  but  one  last  end  which  he  has  in  all  his  actions  and  operations. 

But  only  here  a  distinction  must  be  observed  of  things  which  may  be 
said  to  be  agreeable  to  an  agent,  in  themselves  considered,  in  two  senses.  (1.) 
What  is  in  itself  grateful  to  an  agent,  and  valued  and  loved  on  its  own  account, 
simply  and  absolutely  considered,  and  is  so  universally  and  origiijally,  antece- 
dent to,  and  independent  of  all  conditions,  or  any  supposition  of  particular  cases 
and  circumstances.  And  (2.)  Wliat  may  be  said  to  be  in  itself  agreeable  to 
an  agent,  hypothetically  and  consequentially :  or,  on  supposition  or  condition 
of  such  and  such  circumstances,  or  on  the  happening  of  such  a  particular  case. 
Thus,  for  instance :  a  man  may  originally  love  society.  An  mclination  to  so- 
ciety may  be  implanted  in  his  very  nature :  and  society  may  be  agreeable  to 
him  antecedent  to  all  presupposed  cases  and  circumstances :  and  this  may  cause 
him  to  seek  a  family.  And  the  comfort  of  society  may  be  originally  his  last 
tt^  in  seeking  a  family.    But  after  he  has  a  family,  peace,  good  order  find 
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mutual  justice  and  friendship  in  his  family,  may  be  agreeable  to  him,  and  what 
he  delights  in  for  their  sake ;  and  therefore  these  things  may  be  his  last  end  in 
many  minj^he  does  in  the  government  and  regulation  of  his  family.     But  they 
were  not  his  original  end  with  respect  to  his  family.     The  justice  and  peace  of 
a  family,  was  not  properly  his  last  end  before  he  had  a  family,  that  induced 
him  to  seek  a  family,  but  consequentially.     And  the  case  being  put  of  his  hav- 
ing a  family,  then  these  things  wherein  the  good  order  and  beauty  of  a  family 
consist,  become  his  last  end  in  many  things  he  does  in  such  circumstances.     Iff"  ■ 
like  manner  we  must  suppose  that  God,  before  he  created  the  world,  had  some  J 
good  in  view,  as  a  consequence  of  the  world's  existence,  that  was  originally 
agreeable  to  him  in  itself  considered,  that  inclined  him  to  create  the  world,  or 
bring  the  universe,  with  various  intelligent  creatures,  into  existence  in  such  a 
manner  as  he  created  it     But  after  the  world  was  created,  and  such  and  such 
intelligent  creatures  actually  had  existence,  in  such  and  such  circumstances, 
then  a  wise,  just  regulation  of  them  was  agreeable  to  God,  in  itself  considered.         ^ 
And  God's  love  of  justice,  arid  hatred  of  injustice,  would  be  sufBcient  in  such  a 
case  to  induce  God  to  deal  justly  with  his  creatures,  and  to  prevent  all  injustice 
in  him  towards  them.     But  yet  there  is  no  necessity  of  supposing,  that  God's 
love  of  doing  justly  to  intelligent  beings,  and  hatred  of  the  contrary,  was  what    ' 
originally  induced  God  to  create  the  world,  and  make  intelligent  beings ;  and 
so  to  order  the  occasion  of  doing  either  justly  or  unjustly.     The  justice  of  God's 
nature  makes  a  just  regulation  agreeable,  and  the  contrary  disagreeable,  as  there 
is  occasion,  the  subject  being  supposed,  and  the  occasion  given :  but  we  must 
suppose  something  else  that  should  incline  him  to  create  the  subjects  or  ordevi 
the  occasion. 

So  that  perfection  of  God  which  we  call  his  faithfulness,  or  his  inclination 
to  fulfil  his  promises  to  his  creatures,  could  not  properly  be  what  moved  him  to 
create  the  world ;  nor  could  such  a  fulfilment  of  his  promises  to  his  creatures, 
be  his  last  end,  in  giving  the  creatures  being.  But  yet  after  the  world  is  crea- 
ted, after  intelligent  creatures  are  made,  and  God  has  bound  himself  by  promise 
to  them,  then  that  disposition  which  is  called  his  faithfulness  may  move  him  in  his 
providential  disposals  towards  them  :  and  this  may  be  tne  end  of  many  of  God*s 
works  of  providence,  even  the  exercise  of  his  faithfulness  in  fulfilling  his  promises ; 
and  may  be  in  the  lower  sense  his  last  end.  Because  faithfulness  and  truth  mui^  be  a. 
supposed  to  be  what  is  in  itself  amiable  to  God,  and  what  he  delights  m  for 
its  own  sake.  Thus  God  may  have  ends  of  particular  works  of  providence,  ^. 
which  are  ultimate  ends  in  a  lower  sense,  which  were  not  ultimate  ends  of  the 
creation.  ^ 

So  that  here  we  have  two  sorts  of  ultimate  ends  ;  one  of  which  may  be  ^ 
called  an  original,  and  independent  ultimate  end ;  the  other  consequential  and 
dependent.  For  it  is  evident,  the  latter  sort  are  truly  of  the  nature  of  ultimate 
ends :  because,  though  their  being  agreeable  to  the  agent,  or  the  agent's  desire 
of  them,  be  consequential  on  the  existence,  or  supposition  of  proper  subjects  and 
occasion  ;  yet  the  subject  and  occasion  being  supposed,  they  are  agreeable  and 
amiable  in  themselves.  We  may  suppose,  that  to  a  righteous  being,  the  doine 
justice  between  two  parties,  with  whom  he  is  concerned,  is  agreeable  in  itself, 
and  is  loved  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  some  other  end  : 
and  yet  we  may  suppose,  that  a  desire  of  doing  justice  between  two  parties,  may 
be  consequential  on  the  being  of  those  parties,  and  the  occasion  given. 

Therefore,  I  make  a  distinctipn  between  an  end  that  in  this  manner  is  con*  / 
9£querUialy  and  a  subordinate  end. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  when  I  speak  of  God's  ultimate  end  in  the  creation 
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of  the  world,  in  the  following  discourse;  I  commonly  mean  in  that  highest  sense, 
▼iz.,  the  origind  ultimate_(^d. 

Sixthly.^Tt  may  be  lurther  observed,  that  the  onginal  ultimate  end  or  ends 
of  the  creation  of  the  world  is  alone  that  which  induces  God  to  give  the  occa- 
sion for  consequential  ends,  by  the  first  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  original 
disposal  of  it  And  the  more  original  the  end  is,  the  more  extensive  and  univer- 
sal it  is.  That  which  God  had  primarilv  in  view  m  creating,  and  the  original 
ordination  of  the  world,  must  be  constantly  kept  in  view,  and  have  a  governing 
influence  in  all  God's  works,  or  vrith  respect  to  every  thing  that  he  does  towards 
his  creatures.     And  therefore, 

Seventhly.  If  we  use  the  phrase  ultimate  end  in  this  highest  sense,  then  the 
same  that  is  God's  ultimate  end  in  creating  the  world,  if  we  suppose  but  one 
such  end,  must  be  what  he  makes  his  ultimate  aim  in  all  his  works,  in  every 
.  thing  he  does  either  in  creation  or  providence.  But  we  must  suppose  that  in  the 
use,  which  God  puts  the  creatures  to  that  he  hath  made,  he  must  evermore  have 
a  regard  to  the  end,  for  which  he  has  made  them.  But  if  we  take  ultimate  end 
ui  the  other  lower  sense,  God  may  sometimes  have  regard  to  those  things  as  ulti- 
mate ends,  in  particular  works  of  providence,  which  could  not  in  any  proper 
sense  be  his  last  end  in  creating  the  world. 

Eighthly.  On  the  other  hand,  whatever  appears  to  be  God's  ultimate  end  in 
any  sense,  of  his  works  of  providence  in  general,  that  must  be  the  ultimate  end 
of  the  work  of  creation  itsdf.  For  thou^  it  be  sd  that  God  may  act  for  an  end, 
that  is  an  ultimate  end  in  a  lowpr  sense,  in  some  of  his  works  of  providence, 
which  is  not  the  ultimate  end  of  the  creation  of  the  world  ;  yet  this  doth  not 
take  place  with  regard  to  the  works  of  providence  in  general.  But  we  may 
justly  look  upon  whatsoever  has  the  nature  of  an  ultimate  end  of  God's  works  oi 
providence  in  general,  that  the  same  is  also  an  ultimate  end  of  the  creation  of  the 
world ;  for  God's  works  of  providence  in  general,  are  the  same  with  the  general 
use  that  he  puts  the  world  to  that  he  has  made.  And  we  may  well  argue  from 
what  we  see  of  the  general  use  which  God  makes  of  the  world,  to  the  general 
>end  for  which  he  designed  the  world.  Though  there  may  be  some  things  that 
are  ends  of  particular  works  of  providence,  Uiat  were  not  the  last  end  of  the 
creation,  which  are  in  themselves  fateful  to  God  in  such  particular  emergent 
drumstances  ;  and  so  are  last  ends  m  an  inferior  sense  ;  yet  this  is  only  in  cei- 
tain  cases,  or  particular  occasions.  But  if  they  are  last  ends  of  God's  proceed- 
ings in  the  use  of  the  world  in  general,  this  shows  that  his  making  them  last 
ends  does  not  depend  on  particmar  cases  and  circumstances,  but  the  nature  of 
thbgs  in  general,  and  his  general  design  in  the  being  and  constitution  of  the 
universe. 

Ninthly.  If  there  be  but  one  thing  that  is  originally,  and  independent  on  any 
future  supposed  cases,  agreeable  to  God,  to  be  obtamed  by  the  creation  of  the 
world,  then  there  can  be  but  one  last  end  of  God's  work,  in  this  highest  sense  : 
but  if  there  are  various  tlungs,  properly  diverse  one  from  another,  that  are,  ab- 
solutely and  independently  on  the  supposition  of  any  future  given  cases,  agreeable 
to  the  divine  Being,  which  are  actually  obtained  by  the  creation  of  the  world, 
then  there  were  several  ultimate  ends  of  the  creation,  in  that  highest  sense 
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WHEREIN  IS  CONSIDERED,  WHAT    REASON   TEACHES    CONCERNING   THIS  AFFAH. 


SECTION     I. 

SOME  THINGS  OBSERVED   IN  GENERAL,  WHICH    REASON   DICTATES. 

Having  observed  these  things,  which  are  proper  to  be  taken  notice  of,  to  prevent  con- 
fusion in  discourses  on  this  subject,  1  now  proceed  to  consider  what  may,  and  what 
may  not  be  supposed  to  be  God's  ultimate  end  in  the  creation  of  the  world. 

And  in  the  first  place,  I  would  observe  some  things  which  reason  seems  to 
dictate  in  this  matter.  Indeed,  this  affair  seems  properly  to  be  an  affair  of 
flivine  revelation.  In  order  to  be  determined  what  was  aimed  at,  or  designed  in 
the  creatmg  of  the  astonishing  fabric  of  the  universe  which  we  behold,  it  becomes 
us  to  attend  to  and  rely  on  what  he  has  told  us,  who  was  the  architect  that  built 
it  He  best  knows  his  own  heart,  and  what  his  own  ends  and  designs  were  in 
the  wonderful  works  which  he  has  wrought.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  man- 
kind,  who,  while  destitute  of  revelation,  by  the  utmost  improvements  of  their 
own  reason,  and  advances  in  science  and  philosophy,  could  come  to  no  clear  and 
established  determination  who  the  author  of  the  world  was,  would  ever  have 
obtained  any  tolerable  settled  judgment  of  the  end  which  the  author  of  it  pro- 
posed to  himself  in  so  vast,  complicated  and  wonderful  a  work  of  his  hands.  And 
thoi^h  it  be  true,  that  the  revelation  which  God  has  given  to  men,  which  has 
been  in  the  world  as  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place,  has  been  the  occasion  of 
ppreat  improvement  of  their  faculties,  has  taught  men  how  to  use  their  reason  : 
(in  which  regard,  notwithstanding  the  nobleness  and  excellency  of  the  faculties 
which  God  had  ^ven  them,  they  seemed  to  be  in  themselves  almost  helpless :) 
and  though  mankind  now,  through  the  long,  continual  assistance  they  have  had 
oy  this  divine  light,  have  come  to  attainments  in  the  habitual  exercise  of  reason, 
which  are  far  beyond  what  otherwise  they  would  have  arrived  to;  yet  I  confess 
it  would  be  relying  too  much  on  reason,  to  determine  the  affair  of  God's  last  end 
in  the  creation  of  the  world,  only  by  our  own  reason,  or  without  being  herein 
piincipally  guided  by  divine  revelation,  since  God  has  given  a  revelation  contain- 
ing instructions  concerning  this  matter.  Nevertheless,  as  in  the  disputes  and 
wrangiings  v^hich  have  been  about  this  matter,  those  objections,  which  have 
chiefly  been  made  use  of  against  what  I  think  the  Scriptures  have  truly  revealed, 
have  been  from  the  pretended  dictates  of  reason — I  would  in  the  first  place 
soberly  consider  in  a  few  things,  what  seems  rational  to  be  supposed  concern- 
ing this  affair  ;  and  then  proceed  to  consider  what  light  divine  revelation  givei 
'  IS  in  it 
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As  to  the  first  of  these,  viz.,  what  seems  in  itself  rational  to  be  supposed  oon* 
ceming  this  matter,  I  think  the  following  things  appear  to  be  the  dictates  ol 
reason : 

,        1.  That  no  notion  of  God's  last  end  in  the  creation  of  the  world  is  agreea- 
,  \7ble  to  reason,  which  would  truly  imply  or  infer  anyUndigence,  insufficiency  and 
mutability  in  God  ;  or  any  dependence  of  the  Creafor  on  the  creature,  for  any 
part  of  his  perfection  or  happiness.    Because  it  is  evident,  by  both  Scripture  and 
-  reason,  that  God  is  infinitely,  eternally,  unchangeably,  and  independently  glorious 

y       and  happy  ;  that  he  stands  in  no  need  of,  cannot  be  profited  by,  or  receive  any 
tlung  from  the  creature ;  or  be  truly  hurt,  or  be  the  subject  of  any  sufferings,  or  twi- 
pair  of  his  glory  and  feUcity  from  any  other  being.    I  need  not  stand  to  produce 
the  proofs  oiF  God's  being  such  a  one,  it  being  so  universally  allowed  and  main- 
;   ^^ained  by  such  as  cali  themselves  Christians.     The  notion  of  God's  creating  the 
'   world  in  order  to  receive  any  thing  properly  from  the  creature,  is  not  only  con- 
';  trary  to  the  nature  of  God,  but  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  creation ;  which 
T  -implies  a  being's  receiving  its  existence,  and  all  that  belongs  to  its  being,  out 
of  nothing.     And  this  implies  the  most  perfect,  absolute,  and  universal  deriva- 
tion and  dependence.     Now,  if  the  creature  receives  its  all  from  God  entirely 
and  perfectly,  how  is  it  possible  that  it  should  have  any  thing  to  add  to  God,  to 
make  him  in  any  respect  more  than  he  was  before,  and  so  the  Creator  become 
dependent  on  the  creature  ? 

2.  Whatsoever  is  good  and  valuable  in  itself,  is  worthy  that  God  should 
value  for  itself,  and  on  its  own  account ;  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  value  it 
with  an  ultimate  value  or  respect.  It  is  therefore  worthy  to  be  ultimately 
sought  by  God,  or  made  the  last  end  of  his  action  and  operation,  if  it  be  a  thing 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  properly  capable  of  being  attained  in  any  divine  opera- 
tion. For  it  may  be  supposed  that  some  things,  which  are  valuable  and  excel-^ 
lent  in  themselves,  are  not  properly  capable  of  being  attained  in  any  divine  ope- 
ration ;  because  they  do  not  remain  to  be  attained ;  but  their  existence  in  all 
possible  respects,  must  be  conceived  of  prior  to  any  divine  operation.  Thus 
God's  existence  and  infinite  perfection,  though  infinitely  valuable  in  themselves, 
and  infinitely  valued  by  God,  yet  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  the  end  of  any 
divine  operation.  For  we  cannot  conceive  of  them  as  in  any  respect  conse- 
quent on  any  works  of  God  :  but  whatever  is  in  itself  valuable,  absolutely  so, 
and  that  is  capable  of  being  sought  and  attained,  is  worthy  to  be  made  a  last 
end  of  the  divine  operation.  Therefore. 
V  ^  3.  Whatever  that  be  which  is  in  itself  most  valuable,  and  was  so  originally, 
^^  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  which  is  attainable  by  the  creation,  if 
there  be  any  thing  wliich  was  superior  in  value  to  all  others,  that  must  be 
worthy  to  be  God's  last  end  in  the  creation ;  and  also  worthy  to  be  his  highest 
end     In  consequence  of  this,  it  will  follow, 

4.  That  if  God  himself  be  in  any  respect  properly  capable  of  being  his  own 
end  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  then  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  had 
respect  to  himself  Sishis  last  and  highest  end  in  this  work ;  because  he  is  worthy 
in  himself  to  be  so,  being  infinitely  the  greatest  and  best  of  beings.  All  things 
else,  with  regard  to  worthiness,  importance  and  excellence,  are  perfectly  as 
nothing  in  comparison  of  him.  And,  therefore,  if  God  esteems,  values,  and  has 
^>^  respect  to  things  according  to  their  nature  and  proportions,  he  must  necessarily 
have  the  greatest  respect  to  himself.  It  would  be  against  the  perfection  of  his 
nature,  his  wisdom,  hohness,  and  perfect  rectitude,  whereby  he  is  disposed  to  do 
ever)'  thing  that  is  fit  to  be  done,  to  suppose  otherwise.  At  least  a  great  part 
of  the  moral  rectitude  of  the  heart  of  God,  whereby  he  is  disposed  to  every  thing 
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that  u  fit,  suitable  and  amiable  in  itself,  consists  in  his  having  infinitely  the 
highest  regard  to  that  which  is  in  itself  infinitely  highest  and  best :  yea,  it  is  in 
this  that  it  seems  chiefly  to  consist.     The  moral  rectitude  of  God^s  heart_must 
consist  in  a  proper  and  due  respect  of  his  heart  td  things  that  are  objects  of 
moral  respect ;  tnat  is,  to  intelligent  beings  capable  of  moral  actions  and  rela- 
tions.   And  therefore  it  must  chiefly  consist  in  giving  due  respect  to  that  Being     ^ 
to.  whom  most  is  due;  yeax-kfinitely  mQSt>_ani in  .effect  aU.    Fqt  Gfid  is 
infinitely  the  most  worthy  of  regard.     The  worthiness  of  others  i,  *s  nothing  to  ,^ 
his :  so  that  to  him  belongs  all  possible  respect.    To  him  belongs  the  whole  of 
the  respect  that  any  moral  agent,  either  God,  or  any  intelligent  being  is  capable 
ofl     To  him  belongs  all  the  heart.     Therefore,  if  moral  rectitude  of  heart  con- 
sists in  paying  the  respect  or  regard  of  the  heart  which  is  due,  or  which  fitness 
and  suitableness  requires,  fitness  requires  infinitely  the  greatest  regard  to  be  paid 
to  God ;  and  the  denying  supreme  regard  here,  would  be  a  conduct  infmitely  ^ 
the  most  unfit     Therefore  a  proper  regard  to  this  Being,  is  what  the  fitness  of 
regard  does  infinitely  most  consist  in.     Hence  it  will  follow — TJat  the  moral 
Rectitude  and  fitness  of  the  disposition,  inclination  or  affection  of  God's  heart, 
does  chiefly  consist  in  a  respect  or  regard  to  himself  infinitely  above  his  regard    ^ 
to  all  other  beings :  or,  in  other  words,  his  holiness  consists  in  this. 

Apd  if  it  be  mus  fit  that  God  should  have  a  supreme  regard  to  himself,  then 
^t  is  fit  that  this  supreme  regard  should  appear,  in  those  thin^  by  which  he 
makes  himself  known,  or  by  his  word  and  twjTcs;  i.  e.,  in  what  he  says,  and  in 
what  he  does.  If  it  be  an  infinitely  amiable  thing  in  God,  that  he  should  haveV 
a  supreme  regard  to  himself,  then  it  is  an  amiable  thing  that  he  should  act  as 
having  a  chief  regard  to  himself;  or  act  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  show  that  he 
has  such  a  regard ;  that  what  is  highest  in  God's  heart,  may  be  highest  in  his 
actions  and  conduct.  And  if  it  was  God's  intention,  as  there  is  great  reason  to 
think  it  was,  that  his  works  should  exhibit  an  image  of  himself  their  author, 
that  it  might  brightly  appear  by  his  w^orks  what  manner  of  being  he  is,  and 
afford  a  proper  representation  of  his  divine  excellencies,  and  especially  his 
moral  excellence,  consisting  in  the  disposition  of  his  heart;  then  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  his  works  are  so  wrought  as  to  show  this  supreme  respect 
to  himself,  wherein  his  moral  excellency  does  primarily  consist. 

When  we  are  considering  with  ourselves,  what  would  be  most  fit  and  pro- 
per for  God  to  have  a  chief  respect  to,  in  his  proceedings  in  general,  with 
regard  to  the  universality  of  things,  it  may  help  us  to  judge  of  the  matter  with 
the  greater  ease  and  satisfaction  to  consider,  what  we  can  suppose  would  be 
judged  and  determined  by  some  third  being  of  perfect  wisdom  and  rectitude, 
neimer  the  Creator  nor  one  of  the  creatures,  that  should  be  perfectly  indifferent 
and  disinterested.    Or  if  we  make  the  supposition,  that  wisdom  itself,  or  infinitely 
wise  justice  and  rectitude  were  a  distinct,  disinterested  person,  whose  office  it  , 
was  to  determine  how  things  shall  be  most  fitly  and  properly  ordered  in  the 
whole  system,  or  kingdom  of  existence,  including  king  and  subjects,  God  and 
his  creatures ;  and  upon  a  view  of  the  whole,  to  decide  what  regard  should 
prevail  and  govern  m  all  proceedings.     Now  such  a  judge,  in  adjusting  the 
proper  measures  and  kinds  of  regard  that  every  part  of  existence  is  to  have, 
would  weigh  things  in  an  even  balance ;  taking  care,  that  greater,  or  more  ex- 
istence should  have  a  greater  share  than  less,  that  a  greater  part  of  the  whole 
should  be  more  looked  at  and  respected  than  the  lesser,  in  proportion  (other 
things  being  equal)  to  the  measure  of  existence,  that  the  more  excellent  should 
be  more  regarded  than  the  less  excellent :  so  that  the  degree  of  regard  should 
always  be  m  a  proportion,  compounded  of  the  proportion  of  existence,  and  pro- 
VoL,  U.  26 
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'rtion  of  excellence,  or  aerording  to  the  degree  of  greatneas  and  goodncaii 

insidered  conjunctly.    Such  an  arbiter,  in  considering  the  system  of  created 

itellij^ent  beings  by  itself,  would  determine  that  the  system  in  general,  oonairt* 

og  of  many  millions,  was  of  greater  importance,  and  worthy  ofa  greater  abare 

>r  regard,  than  only  one  inmvidual.     For  however  considerable  some  of  the 

individuals  might  be,  so  that  they  might  be  much  greater  and  better  and  have  a 

S eater  share  of  the  sum  total  of  existence  and  excellence  than  another  indivi- 
ial,  yet  no  one  exceeds  others  so  much  as  to  countervail  all  the  rest  of  the 
system.  And  if  this  judge  consider  not  only  the  system  of  created  beings,  but 
the  system  of  being  in  general,  comprehendmg  the  sum  total  of  universal  exist- 
ence,  both  Creator  and  creature ;  still  every  part  must  be  considered  according 
to  its  weight  and  importance,  or  the  measure  it  has  of  existence  and  excellence. 
To  determine  then,  what  proportion  of  regard  is  to  be  allotted  to  the  Creator, 
and  all  his  creatures  taken  together,  both  must  be  as  it  were  put  in  the  balance; 
the  Supreme  Being,  with  all  in  him  that  is  great,  considerable  and  excellent, 
18  to  be  estimated  and  compared  with  all  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  crea- 
tion ;  and  according  as  the  former  is  found  to  outweigh,  in  such  proportion  is 
he  to  have  a  greater  share  of  regard.  And  in  this  case,  as  the  whole  system  of 
created  bein^  in  comparison  of  the  Creator,  would  be  found  as  the  light  dust  of 
the  balance  (which  is  taken  no  notice  of  by  him  that  weighs),  and  as  nothing 

'and  vanity;  so  the  arbiter  must  determine  accordingly  with  respect  to  the 
degree  in  which  God  should  be  regarded  by  all  intelligent  existence,  and  the 
degree  in  which  tie  should  be  regarded  in  all  that  is  done  through  the  whole 
umversal  system ;  in  all  actions  and  proceedings,  determinations  and  effects 
whatever,  whether  creating,  preserving,  using,  disposing,  changing,  or  destroy- 

,  ing.  And  as  the  Creator  is  infinite,  and  has  all  possible  existence,  perfection 
and  excellence,  so  he  must  have  all  possible  regard.  As  he  is  every  way  the 
first  and  supreme,  and  as  his  excellency  is  in  all  respects  the  supreme  beauty  and 
glory,  the  original  good,  and  fountain  of  all  good ;  so  he  must  have  in  all 
respects  the  supreme  regard.  And  as  he  is  God  over  all,  to  whom  all  are  pro- 
perly subordinate,  and  on  whom  all  depend,  worthy  to  reign  as  supreme  head 
with  absolute  and  universal  dominion ;  so  it  is  fit  that  he  should  be  so  regarded 
by  all  and  in  all  proceedings  and  effects  through  the  whole  system :  that  this 
universality  of  things  in  their  whole  compass  and  series  should  look  to  him,  and 
respect  him  in  such  a  manner  as  that  respect  to  him  should  reign  over  ill  respect 
to  other  things,  and  that  regard  to  creatures  should  universally  be  subordinate 
and  subject.     \ 

When  rs|)^ak  of  regard  to  be  thus  adjusted  in  the  universal  systom,  or  sum 
total  of  existence,  I  mean  the  regard  of  the  sum  total ;  not  only  the  regard  of 
individual  creatures,  or  all  creatures,  but  of  all  intelligent  existence,  created,  and 
uncreated.  For  it  is  fit  that  the  regard  of  the  Creator  should  be  proportioned  to 
the  worthiness  of  objects,  as  well  as  the  regard  of  creatures.  Thus  we  must 
conclude  such  an  arbiter,  as  I  have  supposed,  would  determine  in  tliis  business, 
being  about  to  decide  how  matters  should  proceed  most  fitly,  properly,  and 
according  to  the  nature  of  things.  He  would  therefore  determine  that  the  whole 
universe,  including  all  creatures,  animate  and  inanimate,  in  all  its  actings,  pro- 
ceedings, revolutions,  and  entire  series  of  events,  should  proceed  from  a  regard 
and  with  a  view,  to  God,  as  the  supreme  and  last  end  of  all :  that  every  wheel, 
both  great  and  small,  in  all  its  rotations,  should  move  with  a  constant,  invaria- 
ble regard  to  him  as  the  ultimate  end  of  all ;  as  perfectly  and  uniformly,  as  if 
the  whole  system  were  animated  and  directed  by  one  common  soul ;  or,  as  if 
«H*h  an  ar    er  as  I  have  before  supposed,  one  possessed  of  perfect  wisdom  and 
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rectitude,  became  the  common  soul  of  the  universe,  and  actuated  and  governed 
It  in  all  its  motions.  ^ 

Thus  I  have  gone  upon  the  supposition  of  a  third  person,  neither  creator  nor 
creature,  but  a  disinterested  person  stepping  in  to  judge  of  the  concerns  of  both, 
and  state  what  is  most  fit  and  proper  between  them.  The  thing  supposed  ii 
impossible ;  but  the  case  is  nevertheless  just  the  same  as  to  what  is  most  fit  and 
suitable  in  itself.  For  it  is  most  certainly  proper  for  God  to  act^  according  to 
ihe^eatest  fitness f  in  his  proceedings,  and  he  knows  what  the  greatest  fitness 
18,  as  much  as  if  perfect  rectitude  were "  a  distinct  person  to  direct  him.  As 
therefore  there  is  no  third  being,  beside  God  and  the  created  system,  nor  can 
be,  so  there  is  no  need  of  any,  seeing  Grod  himself  is  possessed  of  that  perfect 
discernment  and  rectitude  which  have  been  supposed.  It  belongs  to  him  as 
supreme  arbiter,  and  to  his  infinite  wisdom  and  rectitude,  to  state  all  rules  and 
measures  of  proceedings.  And  seeing  these  attributes  of  God  are  infinite, 
and  most  absolutely  perfect,  they  are  not  the  less  fit  to  order  and  dispose  be- 
cause they  are  in  him,  who  is  a  being  concerned,  and  not  a  third  person  that 
is  disinterested.  For  being  interested  unfits  a  person  to  be  arbiter  or  judge, 
no  otherwise  than  as  interested  tends  to  blind  and  mislead  his  judgment,  or  m- 
cline  him  to  act  contrary  to  it  But  that  God  should  be  in  danger  of  either,  is 
contrary  to  the  supposition  of  his  being  possessed  of  discemmg  and  justice 
absolutely  perfect.  And  as  there  must  be  some  supreme  judge  of  fitness  and 
propriety  in  the  universality  of  things,  as  otherwise  there  could  be  no  order  nor 
regularity,  it  therefore  belongs  to  God  whose  are  all  things,  who  is  perfectly  fit 
for  this  office,  and  who  alone  is  so  to  state  all  things,  according  to  the  most 
perfect  fitness  and  rectitude,  as  much  as  if  perfect  rectitude  were  a  distinct  per- 
son.    We  may  therefore  be  sure  it  is  and  will  be  done. 

I  should  think  that  these  things  might  incline  us  to  suppose  that  God  has 
not  forgot  himself,  in  the  ends  which  he  proposed  in  the  creation  of  the  world ; 
out  that  he  has  so  stated  these  ends  (however  he  is  self-^uflScient,  immutable, 
and  independent)  as  therein  plainly  to  show  a  supreme  regard  to  himselC 
Whether  this  can  be,  or  whether  God  has  done  thus,  must  be  considered  afler- 
wanls,  as  also  what  may  be  objected  against  this  view  of  things. 

5.  Whatsoever  is  good,  amiable  and  valuable  in  itself,  absolutely  and  origi- 
nally,  which  facts  and  events  show  that  God  aimed  at  in  the  creation  of  Vie 
world,  must  be  supposed  to  be  regarded,  or  aimed  at  by  God  ultimately^  or  as 
an  ultimate  end  of^ creation.  For  we  must  suppose  from  the  perfection  of  God's 
nature,  that  whatsoever  is  valuable  and  amiable  in  itself,  simply  and  absolutely 
considered,  God  values  simply  for  itself;  it  is  agreeable  to  him  absolutely  on 
ts  own  account,  because  Grod's  judgment  and  esteem  are  according  to  truth. 
He  values  and  loves  things,  accordingly,  as  they  are  worthy  to  be  valued  and 
loved.  But  if  God  values  a  thing  simply,  and  absolutely,  for  itself,  and  on  its 
own  account,  then  it  is  the  ultimate  object  of  his  value ;  he  does  not  value  it 
merely  for  the  sake  of  a  farther  end  to  be  attained  by.it  For  to  suppose  that 
be  values  it  only  for  some  farther  end,  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  present 
supposition,  which  is,  that  he  values  it  absolutely,  and  for  itself.  Hence  it  most 
dearly  follows,  that  if  that  which  God  values  ultimately  and  for  itself,  appears 
m  fact  and  experience,  to  be  what  he  seeks  by  any  thing  he  does,  he  must  re- 
gard it  as  an  ultimate  end.  And  therefore  if  he  seeks  it  in  creating  the  world, 
or  any  part  of  the  world,  it  is  an  ultimate  end  of  the  work  of  creation.  Having 
got  thus  far,  we  may  now  proceed  a  step  further,  and  assert, 

6.  Whatsoever  thing  is  actually  the  effect  or  consequence  of  the  creation    j 
if  &e  world,  which  is  amply  and  absolutely  good  and  valuable  in  itself  that    I 
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"T^Jhing  ifi  an  ultimate  end  of  God's  creating  the  world.  We  see  that  A  is  a  gooc! 
that  God  aimed  at  by  the  creation  of  the  world ;  because  he  has  actually  at 
^ined  it  by  that  means.  This  is  an  evidence  diat  he  intended  to  attain,  oi 
aimed  at  it  YToFwe  may  justly  infer  what  God  intends,  by  what  he  actually 
does ;  because  he^  does  nothmg  inadvertently,  or  without  designT^  But  whatever 
God  intends  to  attain  from  a  value  for  it ;  or  in  other  words,  whatever  he  aims 
at  in  his  actions  and  works,  that  he  values ;  he  seeks  that  thing  in  those  acts  and 
works.  Because,  for  an  agent  to  intend  to  attain  something  he  values  by  means 
he  uses,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  seek  it  by  those  means.  And  this  is  the  same 
as  to  make  that  thinff  his  end  in  those  means.  Now  it  being  by  the  supposition 
what  God  values  ultimately,  it  must,  therefore,  by  the  preceding  position,  be 
aimed  at  by  God  as  an  ultimate  end  of  creatmg  the  world. 


SECTION    II. 


Some  farther  observations  concerning  those  things  which  reason  leads  us  to  suppose 
God  aimed  at  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  showing  particularly  what  tilings  that 
are  absolutely  good,  are  actually  the  consequence  of  the  creation  of  the  world. 

From  what  was  last  observed  it  seems  to  be  the  most  proper  and  just  way 
of  proceeding,  as  we  would  see  what  lieht  reason  will  give  us  respecting  the 
particular  end  or  ends  God  had  ultimately  in  view  in  the  creation  of  the  world ; 
to  consider  what  thing  or  things,  are  actually  the  effect  or  consequence  of  the 
creation  of  the  world,  that  are  simply  and  originally  valuable  in  themselves. 
And  this  is  what  I  would  directly  proceed  to,  without  entering  on  any  tedious 
metaphysical  inquiries  wherein  fitness,  amiableness,  or  valuableness  consists ;  or 
what  that  is  in  the  nature  of  some  things,  which  is  properly  the  foundation  of  a 
worthiness  of  being  loved  and  esteemed  on  their  own  account  In  this  I  must 
at  present  refer  what  I  say  to  tlie  sense  and  dictates  of  the  reader's  mind,  on  se- 
date and  calm  reflection.     I  proceed  to  observe, 

1.  It  seems  a  thing  in  itself  fit,  proper  and  desirable,  that  the  glorious  atti-i- 
butes  of  God,  which  consist  in  a  sufficiency  to  certain  acts  and  effects,  should 
be  exerted  in  the  production  of  such  effects,  as  mi^ht  manifest  the  infinite  power, 
wisdom,  righteousness,  goodness,  &c.,  which  are  m  God.  If  the  world  had  not 
been  created,  these  attributes  never  would  have  had  any  exercise.  The  power 
of  God,  which  is  a  sufficiency  in  him  to  produce  great  effects,  must  for  ever 
have  been  dormant  and  useless  as  to  any  effect,  llie  divine  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence would  have  had  no  exercise  in  any  wise  contrivance,  any  prudent  proceed- 
ing or  disposal  of  things ;  for  there  would  have  been  no  objects  of  contrivance 
or  disposal.  The  same  might  be  observed  of  God's  justice,  goodness  and  truth. 
Indeed  God  might  have  known  as  perfectly  that  he  possessed  these  attributes, 
if  they  had  never  been  exerted  or  expressed  in  any  effect  But  then  if  the  attri- 
butes which  consist  in  a  sufficiency  for  correspondent  effects,  are  in  themselves 
excellent,  the  exercise  of  them  must  likewise  be  excellent  If  it  be  an  ex- 
cellent thing  that  there  should  be  a  sufficiency  for  a  certain  kind  of  action  or 
oneration,  the  excellency  of  such  a  sufficiency  must  consist  in  its  relation  to  this 
Kind  of  operation  or  effect ;  but  that  could  not  be,  imless  the  operation  itself 
were  excellent.  A  sufficiency  for  any  act  or  work  is  no  farther  valuable,  than 
the  work  or  effect  is  valuable.*    As  God  therefore  esteems  these  attributes 

♦  As  we  must  coitceive  of  thinn,  the  end  and  perfection  of  Uiese  attribatef  does  as  it  were  consia 
Uij|M|K«xerciae :  **  The  end  of  wisdom  (says  Mr.  Q.  Tennent,  in  bis  Sermon  at  the  opening  of  tbo  Pre* 
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diemselyes  valuable,  .nd  delights  in  them ;  so  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  ho 
delights  in  their  proper  exercise  and  expression.  For  the  same  reason  that  he 
esteems  his  own  sufficiency  wisely  to  contrive  and  dispose  effects^  he  also  vriYl 
esteem  the  wise  contrivance  and  disposition  itself.  And  for  the  same  reason,  as  he  / 
delights  in  his  own  disposition  to  do  justly,  and  to  dispose  of  things  according  to 
truth  and  just  proportion ;  so  he  must  delight  in  such  a  righteous  disposal  itsel£ 

2.  It  seems  to  be  a  thmg  in  itself  fit  and  desirable,  that  the  glorious  perfections  \  , 
of_Gpd  should  be  Imp wn,  £md  and  expressions  of  them  seen  by 

other,  beings  besides  himself.  _.lif.it  be  iit,  that  God's  power  and  wisdojXL^  &c, 
should  be  exercised  and  expressed  in  some  effects,  and  not  lie  eternally  dormant, 
then  it  seems  proper  that  these  exercises  should  appear,  and  not  be  totally  hid- 
den and  unknown.  For  if  they  are,  it  will  be  just  the  same  as  to  the  above 
purpose,  as  if  they  were  not.  God  as  perfectly  knew  himself  and  his  gerfeo- 
tions,  had  as  perfect  an  idea  of  the  exercises  and  effects  they  were  sufficient  for, 
antecedently  to  any  such  actual  operations  of  them,  as  since.  If  therefore  it  be 
nevertheless  a  thing  in  itself  valuable,  and  worthy  to  be  desired,  that  these  glo- 
rious  perfections  be  actually  expressed  and  exhibited  in  their  correspondent 
effects  ;  then  it  seems  also,  that  the  knowledge  of  these  perfections,  and  the  ex- 
pressions and  discoveries  that  are  made  of  them,  is  a  thing  valuable  in  itself  ab- 
solutely considered  ;  and  that  it  is  desirable  that  this  knowledge  should  exist. 
As  God's  perfections  are  things  in  themselves  excellent,  so  the  expression  of 
them  in  tlieir  proper  acts  and  fruits  is  excellent ;  and  the  knowledge  of  these 
excellent  perfections,  and  of  these  glorious  expressions  of  them,  is  aa  excellent 
tbin^,  the  existence  of  which  is  in  itself  valuable  and  desirable.  Jt  is  a  thing 
infinitely  good  in  itself  that  God's  glory  should  be  known  by  a  gterious  society 
of  created  bein^  And  that  there  should  be  in  them  an  increasing  knowledge 
of  God  to  all  eternity,  is  an  existence,  a  reality  infinitely  worthy  to  be,  and 
worthy  to  be  valued  and  regarded  by  him,  to  whona  it  belongs  to  order  that  tp 
be,  which,  of  all  things  possible,  is  fittest  and  best  If  existence  is  more  worthy 
than  defect  and  nonentity,  and  if  any  created  existence  is  in  itself  worthy  to  be, 
then  knowledge  or  understanding  is  a  thin^  worthy  to  be ;  and  if  any  know- 
ledge, then  the  most  excellent  sort  of  knowledge,  viz.,  that  of  God  and  his  glo- 
ry. The  existence  of  the  created  universe  consists  as  much  in  it  as  in  any 
tmng:  yea,  this  knowledge  is  one  of  the  highest,  most  real  and  substantial 
parts  of  all  created  existence,  most  remote  from  nonentity  and  defect. 

'i.  As  it  is  a  thing  valuable  and  desirable  in  itself  that  God's  glory  should  be 
seen  and  known,  so  when  known,  it  seems  equally  .reasonable  and  fit,  it  should 
be  valued  and  esteemed,  loved  and  delighted  in,  answerably  to  its  dignity. 
There  is  no  more  reason  to  esteem  it  a  fit  and  suitable  thing  that  God's  glory 
should  be  known,  or  that  there  should  be  an  idea  in  the  understanding  corres- 
ponding unto  the  glorious  object,  than  that  there  should  be  a  corresponding  dis- 
position or  affection  in  the  will.  If.the  perfection  itself  be  excellent,  the  know- 
liBdge  of  it  is  excellent,  and  so  is  the  esteem  and  love  of  it  excellent.  And  as 
iL. js  fit  that  God  should  love  and  esteem  his  own  excellence,  it  is  also  fit  that 
he  shoulil  value  and  esteem  the  love  of  his  excellency.  For  if  it  becomes  any 
being  grf  atly  to  value  another,  then  it  becomes  him  to  love  to  have  him  valued 
and  €stf  f  med :  and  if  it  becomes  a  being  highly  to  value  himself,  it  is  fit  that 
he  shofA  love  to  have  himself  valued  and  esteemed.     If  the  idea  of  God's  per- 

bvte*  iTj,  ,J  iirch  of  Philadelphia)  is  design ;  the  end  of  power  is  action  ;  the  end  of  goodness  is  doinc  goo(). 
To  s'tUijCA'i  the.«e  perfections  not  to  be  exerted,  would  be  to  represent  them  as  insignificant  Of  what 
use  wouia  God*s  wisdom  be,  if  it  had  nothing  to  design  or  direct  ?  To  what  purpo>«e  his  almightiness. 
if  it  never  brought  any  thing  to  pass  I    And  of  what  avail  his  goodaess,  if  it  never  did  any  good  i" 
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fection  in  the  understanding  be  valuable,  then  the  love  of  the  heart  seems  to  be 
more  especially  valuable^  as  moral  beauty  especially  consists  in  the  dispositiai% 
and  affection  of  the  heart 

4.  As  there  is  an  infinite  fulness  of  all  possible  good  in  God,  a  fulness  ol 
everj'  perfection,  of  all  excellency  and  beauty,  and  of  infinite  happiness ;  ant 
as  this  fulness  is  capable  of  communication  or  emanation  ad  extra  ;  so  it  seemi 
a  thing  amiable  and  valuable  in  itself  that  it  should  be  communicated  or  fIo\9 
forth,  that  this  infinite  fountain  of  good  should  send  forth  abundant  streams 
that  this  infinite  fountain  of  light  should,  diffusing  its  excellent  fulness,  pour 
forth  light  all  around — and  as  this  is  in  itself  excellent,  so  a  disposition  to  this, 
in  the  Divine  Being,  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  perfection  or  an  excellent  dispo- 
sition, such  an  emanation  of  good  is,  m  some  sense^  a  multiplication  of  it ;  so 
far  as  the  communication  or  external  stream  may  be  looted  upon  as  any  thing 
besides  the  fountain,  so  far  it  may  be  looked  on  as  an  increase  of  good. 
tixii  if  the  fulness  of  good  that  is  in  the  fountain,  is  in  itself  excellent  and  wor- 
ttiy  to  exist,  then  the  emanation,  or  that  which  is  as  it  were  an  increase,  repe- 
tition or  multiplication  of  it,  is  excellent  and  worthy  to  exist  Thus  it  is  fit, 
^  sbce  there  is  an  infinite  fountain  of  light  and  knowledge,  that  this  light  should 
shine  forth  in  beams  of  communicated  knowledge  and  understanding ;  and  as 
;  there  is  an  infinite  fountain  of  holiness,  moral  excellence  and  beau^,  so  it  should 
;  "^  flow  out  in  communicated  holiness.  And  that  as  there  is  an  infimte  fulness  of 
joy  and  happiness,  so  these  should  have  an  emanation,  and  become  a  fountain 
flowing  out  in  abundant  streams,  as  beams  fromThe  sun. 

From  this  view  it  appears  another  way  to  be  a  thing  in  itself  valuable,  that 
there  should  be  such  thmgs  as  the  knowledge  of  God's  glory  in  other  beings, 
and  a  high  esteem  of  it,  love  to  it,  and  delight  and  complacence  in  it ; — this 
appears,  I  say,  in  another  way,  viz.,  as  these  things  are  but  the  eiftanations  of 
God's  own  knowledge,  holiness  and  joy.  * 

1  •     \        -riius  it  appears  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  it  was  what  God  had  respect  to 
V       "^  as  ari"uhimate  end  of  his  creating  the  world,  to  communicate  of  his  own  infinite 
'*>SSf    ,  fulness  of  good ;  or  rather  it  was  his  last  end,  that  there  might  be  a  glorious 
"^  and  abundant  emanation  of  his  infinite  fulness  of  Q;ood  ad  extra^  or  without  him- 
.  \      self;  and  the  disposition  to  communicate  himself,  or  diffuse  his  own  fulness,* 
vY      \  which  we  mustconceive  of  as  being  originally  in  God  asa  perfection  of  his  nature, 
was  what  moved  him  to  create  the  world.   \  But  here,  as  much  as  possible  to 
avoid  confusion,  I  observe,  that  there  is  some  impropriety  in  saying  that  a 
\  disposition  in  God  to  communicate  himself  to  the  creature^  moved  him  to  create 
the  world.    For  though  the  diffusive  disposition  in  the  nature  of  God,  that 
.  moved  him  to  create  the  world,  doubtless  mclmes  him  to  communicate  himself 
0  to  the  creature,  when  the  creature  exists ;  yet  this  cannot  be  aD :  because  an  incli- 
nation in  God  to  communicate  himself  to  an  object,  seems  to  presuppose  the 
existence  of  the  object,  at  least  in  idea.    But  the  diffusive  disposition  that 
,  excited  God  to  ^ve  creatures  existence,  was  rather  a  communicative  disposi- 
N/tion  in  general,  or  a  dispoation  in  the  fulness  of  the  divinity  to  flow  out 
and  diffuse  itseUl    Thus  the  disposition  there  is  in  the  root  and  stock  of  a 
tree  to  diffuse  and  send  forth  its  sap  and  life,  is  doubtless  the  reason  of  the 
communication  of  its  sap  and  life  to  its  buds,  leaves  and  fniits,  after  these 
exist     But  a  disposition  to  communicate  of  its  life  and  sap  to  its  fruits,  is  not  ao 

•  I  shall  often  use  the  phrase  GotTa/vlnesa,  as  signifjing  and  comprehending  all  the  good  which  is  m 
God  natural  and  moral,  either  excellence  or  happiness ;  partly  because  I  know  of  no  better  phrase  to  Im 
used  in  this  general  meaning ;  and  partly  becauie  I  am  led  here  to  by  some  of  the  inspired  writers,  DsxtiD 
-'   ■  "^    '-  Paul,  who  often  uses  the  fkriM  in  this *^ 
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ftoperhf  the  cause  of  its  producing  those  fruits,  as  its  disposition  to  communi- 
cste  itself,  or  diffuse  its  sap  and  hfe  in  general.    Therefore,  to  speak  more  '^ 
strictly  according  to  truth,  we  may  suppose,  that  a  disposition  in  God,  as  an  ,  I 
original  property  of  his  nature,  to  an  emanation  of  his  ovm  infinite  fulness,  vxisf  | 
what  excited  him  to  create  the  toorld  ;  and  so  that  the  emanation  itself  was  aimed 
'  at  by  him  as  a  last  end  of  the  creation. 


SECTION   III, 


Wherein  it  is  coDsidered  how,  on  the  supposition  of  God's  makin?  the  foremcntionea 
things  his  last  end,  he  manifests  a  supreme  and  ultimate  regard  to  himself  in  all  his 
worEs. 

In  the  last  section  I  observed  some  things,  which  are  actually  the  conse- 
quence of  the  creation  of  the  world,  which  seem  absolutely  valuable  in  them- 
selves, and  so  worthy  to  be  made  God's  last  end  in  this  work.  I  now  proceed^ 
to  inquire,  how  God's  making  such  things  as  these  his  last  end  is  consistent 
with  his  making  himself  his  last  end,  or  his  manifesting  an  ultimate  respect  to 
himself  in  his  acts  and  works.  Because  this  is  a  thing  I  have  observed  as 
agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  that  in  all  his  proceedings  he  should  set 
hmiself  highest — ^therefore  I  would  endeavor  to  show  with  respect  to  each  of 
the  forementioned  things,  that  God,  in  making  them  his  end,  makes  himself 
his  end,  so  as  in  all  to  show  a  supreme  and  ultimate  respect  to  himself;  and 
how  his  infinite  love  to  himself  and  delight  in  himself,  will  naturally  cause  him 
to  value  and  delight  in  these  things :  or  rather,  how  a  value  to  these  things  is 
implied  in  his  love  to  himself,  or  value  of  that  infinite  fulness  of  good  that  is  in 
himself. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  first  of  the  particulars  mentioned  above,  viz.,  God's 
regard  to  the  exercise  and  expression  of  those  attributes  of  his  nature,  in  their/ 
proper  operations  and  effects,  which  consist  in  a  sufficiency  for  these  operations, 
it  is  not  hard  to  conceive  that  God's  regard  to  himself,  and  value  for  his  own 
perfections,  should  cause  him  to  value  these  exercises  and  expressions  of  his 
perfections ;  and  that  a  love  to  them  will  dispose  him  to  love  their  exhibition  . 
and  exertment :  inasmuch  as  their  excellency  consists  in  their  relation  to  use, 
exercise  and  operation ;  as  the  excellency  of  wisdom  consists  in  its  relation  to, 
and  suflSciency  for,  wise  designs  and  effects.  God's  love  to  himself,  and  his 
own  attributes,  will  therefore  make  him  delight  in  that,  which  is  the  use,  end 
and  operation  of  these  attributes.  If  one  highly  esteem  and  delight  in  the  vir-V 
tues  of  a  friend,  as  wisdom,  justice,  &c.,  that  have  relation  to  action,  this  will 
make  him  delight  in  the  exercise  and  genuine  effects  of  these  virtues :  so  if  God 
bcytn  esteem,  and  delight  in  his  own  perfections  and  virtues,  he  cannot  but  value 
and  delight  in  the  expressions  and  genuine  effects  of  them.  So  that  in  delight* 
ing  m  the  expressions  of  his  perfections,  he  manifests  a  delight  in  his  own  per-, 
factions  themselves:  or  in  other  words,  he  manifests  a  delight  in  himself;  and' 
in  making  tl^ese  expressions  of  his  own  perfections  his  end,  he  makes  himself] 
kis  end.       >..    A  A  //^^  ^r'  .v;.  ^^  ( ,/i,  [  (r  r  r'/  :  >.-  77 ^ 

And  with  respect  to  tSe'secohd  and  third  particulars,  the  matter  is  no  less 
plain.  For  he  that  loves  any  being,  and  has  a  disposition  highly  to  prize,  and 
greatly  to  delight  in  his  virtues  and  perfections,  must,  from  the  same  disposition, 
be  well  pleased  to  have  his  excellencies  known,  acknowledged,  esteemed  and 
prized  by  others.    He  that  loves  and  approves  any  being  or  thing,  he  naturally 
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\  loves  and  approves  the  love  and  approbation  of  that  thing,  and  is  oppiofflte  to 
*.  the  disapprobation  and  contempt  of  it     Thus  it  is  when  one  loves  another,  and 
highly  prizes  the  virtues  of  a  friend.     And  thus  it  is  fit  it  should  be,  if  it  be  fit 
that  the  other  should  be  beloved,  and  his  qualification  prized.     And  therefore 
thus  it  will  necessarily  be,  if  a  being  loves  himself  and  highly  prizes  his  own 
excellencies :  and  thus  it  is  fit  it  should  be,  if  it  be  fit  he  should  thus  love  him- 
i  self,  and  prize  his  own  valuable  qualities.     That  is,  it  is  fit  that  he  should  take 
\  delight  in  his  own  excellencies  being  seen,  acknowledged,  esteemed,  and  de- 
lighted in.     This  is  implied  in  a  love  to  himself  and  his  own  perfections.     And 
in  seeking  this,  and  making  this  his  end,  he  seeks  himself,  and  makes  himself 
his  end. 

And  with  respect  to  the  fourth  and  last  particular,  viz.,  God's  being  disposed 
-  ^  to  an  abundant  communication,  and  glorious  emanation  of  that  infinite  fulness 
of  good  which  he  possesses  in  himself;  as  of  his  own  knowledge,  excellency, 
and  happiness,  in  the  manner  which  he  does ;  if  we  thoroughly  and  properly 
consider  the  matter,  it  will  appear,  that  herein  also  God  makes  himself  his  end,  in  • 
such  a  sense,  as  plainly  to  manifest  and  testify  a  supreme  and  ultimate  regard 
to  himself. 

Merely  in  this  disposition  to  diffuse  himself,  or  to  cause  an  emanation  of  his 

er)-  and  fulness,  which  is  prior  to  the  existence  of  any  other  being,  and  is  to 
considered  as  the  inciting  cause  of  creation,  or  giving  existence  to  other 
J  beings,  God  cannot  so  properly  be  said  to  make  the  creature  his  end,  as  himself 
— for  the  creature  is  not  as  yet  considered  as  existing.     This  disposition  or 
'^r-^  desire  in  God,  must  be  prior  to  the  existence  of  the  creature,  even  in  intention 
^    and  foresight.  For  it  is  a  disposition  that  is  the  original  ground  of  the  existence 
of  the  creature  ;  and  even  of  the  future  intended  and  foreseen  existence  pf  the 
creature. — God's  love,  or  benevolence,  as  it  respects  the  creature,  may  be  taken 
either  in  a  larger,  or  stricter  sense.     In  a  larger  sense  it  may  signify  nothing 
diverse  from  that  good  disposition  in  his  nature  to  communicate  of  his  own  ful- 
ness in  general  j  as  his  knowledge^  his  holiness,  and  happiness ;  and  to  give 
creatures  existence  in  order  to  it.     This  may  be  called  benevolence  or  love, 
because  it  is  the  same  good  disposition  that  is  exercised  in  love ;  it  is  the  veiy 
fountain  from  whence  love  originally  proceeds,  when  taken  in  the  most  proper 
sense;  and  it  has  the  same  general  tendency  and  effect  in  the  creature's  well- 
being. — But  yet  this  cannot  have  any  particular  present  or  future  created 
existence  for  its  object ;  because  it  is  prior  to  any  such  object,  and  the  veiy 
source  of  the  futurition  of  the  existence  of  it.   Nor  is  it  really  diverse  fi-om  God  s 
love  to  himself;  as  will  more  clearly  appear  afterwards. 
\- —  But  God's  love  may  be  taken  more  strictly,  for  this  general  disposition  to 
'^communicate  good,  as  directed  to  particular  objects.     Lov^e,  in  the  most  strict 
.  and  proper  sense,  presupposes  the  existence  oi  the  object  beloved,  at  least  in 
i  idea  and  expectation,  and  represented  to  the  mind  a$  future.  •  God  did  not  love 
angels  in  the  strictest  sense,  but  in  consequence  of  his  intending  to  create  them, 
and  so  having  an  idea  of  future  existing  angels.     Therefore  nis  love  to  them 
was  not  properly  what  excited  him  to  intend  to  create  them.     Love  or  benevo- 
lence strictly  taken,  presupposes  an  existing  object,  as  much  as  pity,  a  miserable, 
fcufferinff  object. 

This  propensity  in  God  to  diffuse  himself,  may  be  considered  as  a  propensity 
to  himself  diffused ;  or  to  his  own  glory  existing  in  its  emanation.  A  pespect  to 
himself,  or  an  infinite  propensity  to,  and  delight  in  his  own  glory,  is  that  which 
causes  him  to  incline  to  its  being  abundantly  difiibsed,  and  to  delight  in  the  em- 
eaaimk  of  it.    Thus  that  nature  in  a  tree,  by  which  it  puts  forth  buds,  shoofa 
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out  branches,  and  brings  forth  leaves  and  fruit,  is  a  disposition  that  teiminatei/ 
in  its  own  complete  self.  And  so  the  disposition  in  the  sun  to  shine,  or  abun- 
dantly to  diffuse  its  fulness,  warmth  and  brightness,  is  only  a  tendency  to  itf* 
most  glorious  and  complete  state.  So  God  looks  on  the  communication  oi 
himseli^  and  the  emanation  of  the  infinite  glory  and  good  that  are  in  himself  to 
bdong  to  the  fulness  and  completeness  of  himself ;  as  though  he  were  not  in 
Jhis  most  complete  and  glorious  state  without  it  Thus  the  church  of  Christ 
(toward  whom,  and  in  whom  are  the  emanations  of  "EirgTory  and  communica- 
tions of  his  fulness)  is  called  the  fulness  of  Christ :  as  though  he  were  not  ii. 
his  complete  state  without  her,  as  Adam  was  in  a  defective  state  without  Eve 
And  the  church  is  called  the  glory  of  Christ,  as  the  woman  is  the  glory  of  thi 
man,  1  Cor.  xi.  7.  Isaiah  xlvi.  13,  "  I  will  place  salvation  in  Zion,  for  Israel 
my  gloryJ^  Very  remarkable  is  that  place,  John  xii.  23,  24,  "  And  Jesus 
answered  them,  saying.  The  hour  is  come  that  the  Son  of  Man  should  be  glori- 
fied. Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and 
,die,  it  abideth  alone ;  but  if  it  die  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit."  He  had  res- 
pect herein,  to  the  blessed  fruits  of  Christ's  death,  in  the  conversion,  salvation, 
and  eternal  happiness  and  holiness  of  those  that  should  be  redeemed  by  him. 
This  consequence  of  his  death  he  calls  his  glory  ;  and  his  obtaining  tliis  fruit  he 
calls  his  being  glorified  ;  as  the  flourishing  beautiful  produce  of  a  corn  of  wheat 
sown  in  the  ground  is  its  glory.  Without  this  he  is  alone  as  Adam  was  before 
Eve  was  created ;  but  from  him  by  his  death  proceeds  a  glorious  offspring,  in 
which  he  is  communicated,  that  is,  his  fulness  and  ^lory :  as  from  Adam  in  his 
deep  sleep  proceeds  the  woman,  a  beautiful  companion  to  fill  his  emptiness,  and 
reUeve  his  solitariness.  By  Christ's  death;  his  fulness  is  abundantly  diffused  in 
many  streams ;  and  expressed  in  the  beauty  and  glory  of  a  great  multitude  of 
his_spiritual  offepring. — Indeed,  after  the  creatures  are  intended  to  be  created, 
God  may  be  conceived  of  as  being  moved  by  benevolence  to  these  creature8,j 
in  the  strictest  sense,  in  his  dealings  with,  and  works  about  them.  His  exer- 
daiig  ^  goodness,  and  gratifying  his  benevolence  to  tliem  in  particular,  may 
be  the  spring  of  all  God's  proceedings  through  the  universe,  as  being  now  the 
determined  way  of  gratifying  his  general  inclination  to  diffuse  himself.  Here 
God's  acting  for  himself,  or  making  himself  his  last  end,  and  his  acting  for  their 
sake,  are  not  to  be  set  in  opposition,  or  to  be  considered  as  the  opposite  parts  of 
a  disjunction.  They  are  rather  to  be  considered  as  coinciding  one  with  the  other, 
and  implied  one  in  the  other.  But  yet  God  is  to  be  considered  as  first  and  / 
original  in  his  regard ;  and  the  creature  is  the  object  of  God's  regard  conse-'' 
quentially,  and  by  implication  as  it  were  comprehended  in  God ;  as  shall  be  more 
particularly  observed  presently. 

But  how  God's  value  for  and  delight  in  the  emanations  of  his  fulness  in 
the  work  of  creation,  argues  his  delight  in  the  infinite  fulness  of  good  there  is  . 
in  himself,  and  the  supreme  respect  and  regard  he  has  for  himself;  and  that  in  / 
aiaking  these  emanations  of  himself  his  end,  he  does  ultimately  make  himseli 
his  end  in  creation,  will  more  clearly  appear  by  considering  more  particularly 
the  nature  and  circuotstances  of  these  communications  of  God's  fulness  which 
are  made,  and  which  we  have  reason,  either  from  the  nature  of  things  or  the 
word  of  God,  to  suppose  shall  be  made. 

OaftJpartQf.th^  diyine  fulness  which  is  communicated  is  the  divine  know-/ 
ledgp.  ^  That  communicated  knowledge  which  must  be  supposed  to  pertain  to^ 
God's  last  end  in  creating  the  world,  is  the  creature's  knowledge  of  him.  For  , 
this  .is  the  end  of  all  other  knowledge ;  and  even  the  faculty  of  understanding' 
woidd  be  vain  without  this.    And  this  knowledge  is  most  properly  a  communi- 
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cation  of  God*s  infinite  knowledge,  which  primarily  consists  in  the  knowledge 
-^  of  himself.  God,  in  making  this  his  end,  makes  himself  his  end.  This  Iqiow- 
ledge  in  the  creature^  is  but  a  conibrmity  to  God.  It  is  the  image  of  God's  own 
knowledj^e  of  himself.  It  is  a  participation  of  the  same.  It  is  as  much  the 
same  as  it  is  possible  for  that  to  be,  which  is  infinitely  less  in  degree  ;  aa  piir- 
ticular  beams  of  the  sun  communicated,  are  the  light  and  glory  of  the.  .sun 
in  i)art. 

Besides,  God's  perfections,  or  his  ^lory,  is  the  object  of  this  knowledge,  or 
the  thin;;  known ;  so  that  God  is  glorified  in  it,  as  hereby  his  excellency  is  seen. 
As  therefore  (jod  values  himself,  as  he  delights  in  his  own  knowledge ;  he  must 
delight  in  every  thing  of  that  nature  :  as  he  delights  in  his  own  light,  he  must 
delight  m  every  beam  of  that  light :  and  as  he  highly  values  his  own  excel- 
lency, he  must  be  well  pleased  in  having  it  manifested,  and  so  glorified. 

\         Another  thing  wherein  the  emanation  of  divine  fulness  that  is,  and  will  be 

^  made  in  consequence  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  is  the  communication  of  vir- 

.  tue  and  holiness  to  the  creature.     This  is  a  communication  of  God's  holiness ;. 

*  so  that  hereby  the  creature  partakes  of  God's  own  moral  excellency ;  which  is 
properly  the  beauty  of  the  divine  nature.  And  as  God  delights  in  his  own 
beauty,  he  must  necessarily  delight  in  the  creature's  holiness  ]  which  is  a  con- 
formity to,  and  participation  of  it,  as  truly  as  the  brightness  of  a  jewel,  held  .in 
the  sun's  beams,  is  a  participation  or  derivation  of  the  sun's  brightness,  though 

I  immensely  less  in  degree. — And  then  it  must  be  considered  wherein  this  holi- 
ness in  the  creature  consists ;  viz.,  in  love,  which  is  the  comprehension  of  all 
true  virtue ;  and  primarily  in  love  to  God,  which  is  exercised  in  a  high  es- 
teem of  God,  admiration  of  his  perfections,  complacency  in  them,  and  praise  of 
them.  All  which  things  are  nothing  else  but  the  heart's  exalting,  magnifying, 
or  gloritying  God ;  which,  as  I  showed  before,  God  necessarily  approves  of,  and 
is  pleased  with,  as  he  loves  himself,  and  values  the  glory  of  his  own  nature. 

Another  part  of  God's  fulness  which  he  communicates,  is  his  happiness. 
This  happiness  consists  in  enjoying  and  rejoicing  in  himself;  and  so  does  also 

^  the  creature's  happiness.     It  is,  as  has  been  observed  of  the  other,  a  participa- 

>J  tion  of  what  is  in  God ;  and  God  and  his  glory  are  the  objective  ground  of  it. 
The  happiness  of  the  creature  consists  in  rejoicing  in  God ;  by  which  also 
God  is  magnified  and  exalted  :  joy,  or  the  exulting  of  the  heart  in  God's  glory, 
is  one  thing  that  belongs  to  praise — so  that  God  is  all  in  all,  with  respect  to 
each  part  of  that  communication  of  the  divine  fulness  which  is  made  to  the 

^  creature.     What  is  communicated  is  divine,  or  something  of  God  ;  and  each 

^  communication  is  of  that  nature,  that  the  creature  to  whom  it  is  made,  is  there- 
by conformed  to  God,  and  united  to  him,  and  that  in  proportion  as  the  com- 
munication is  greater  or  less.     And  the  communication  itself,  is  no  other,  in 

J  the  very  nature  of  it,  than  that  wherein  the  very  honor,  exaltation  and  praise  ol 
Grod  consists. 

And  it  is  farther  to  be  considered,  that  the  thing  which  God  aimed  at  in  the 
creation  of  the  world,  as  the  end  which  he  had  ultimately  in  view,  was  that 
communicationof  himself,  which  he  intended  throughout  aU  eternity.     And  if 

J  we  attend  to  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  this  eternal  emanation  of  divine 
good,  it  will  more  clearly  show  how  in  making  this  his  end,  God  testifies  a  su- 
preme respect  to  himself,  and  makes  himself  his  end.  There  are  many  reasons  to 
think  that  what  God  has  in  view,  in  an  increasing  communication  of  himself 

g  throughout  eternity,  is  an  increasing  knowledge  of  God,  love  to  him,  and  joy  in 
_  UoL^And  it  is  to  be  considered  that  £e  more  those  divine  communic  ations  increase 

m fliA'creature,  the  more  it  becomes  one  with  God;  for  so  muck  *Jie  more  is  it 
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mated  to  QoA  in  lore,  the  heart  is  drawn  nearer  and  nearer  to  Glod^  and  die 
union  with  him  becomes  more  firm  and  close,  and  at  the  same  time  the  creature 
becomes  more  and  more  conformed  to  God.  The  image  is  more  and  more  per* 
feci^-an4.SQ_tbe..gQpd  that  is  in  the  creature  comes  forever  nearer  and  nearer^ 
'Jiidenti^  iralLthata?hidLis.in>God.  In  the  ^-iew  therefore  of  God,  who  has 
a  comprehensive  prospect  of  the  increasing  union  and  conformity  through  eternity, 
it  must  be  an  infinitely  strict  and  perfect  nearness,  conformity  and  oneness.  For 
it  will  forever  come  nearer  and  nearer  to  that  strictness  and  perfection  of  union 
which  there  is  between  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  so  that  in  the  eyes  of  God,  who 
perfectly  sees  the  whole  of  it,  in  its  infinite  progress  and  increase,  it  must  come 
to  an  eminent  fulfilment  of  Christ's  request,  in  John  xvii.  23,  "  That  they  all 
may  be  one,  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one 
in  us,  I  in  them,  and  tKou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  ori€."  Id 
this^yiew,  those  elect  creatures  which  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  end  of  all  the 
r^of  the  creation,  considered  with  respect  to  the  whole  of  their  eternal  dura- 
^on,  and  as  such  made  God's  end,  must  be  viewed  as  beinff,  as  it  were,  one  with 
Gk)d.  They  were  respected  as  brought  home  to  him,  united  with  him,  center^ 
ing  most  perfectly  in  him,  and  as  it  were  swallowed  up  in  hun ;  so  that  his  res- 
pect to  them  finally  coincides  and  becomes  one  and  the  same  with  respect  to 
himself.  The  interest  of  the  creature,  is^  as  it  were,  God's  own  interest^  in  prp- 
pQrtipn  to  the  degree  of  their  relation  and  union  to  God.  Thus  the  interest  of  a 
man's  family  is  looked  upon  as  the  same  with  his  own  interest ;  because  of  the 
relation  they  stand  in  to  him  ;  his  propriety  in  them,  and  their  strict  union  with 
him.  But  consider  God's  elect  creatures  with  respect  to  their  eternal  duration, 
so  they  are  infinitely  dearer  to  God,  than  a  man's  family  is  to  him.  What  has 
been  said,  shows  that  as  all  things  are  fi*om  God  as  their  first  cause  and  foun- 
tain ;  so  all  things  tend  to  him,  and  in  their  progress  come  nearer  and  nearor 
to  him  through  all  eternity  :  which  argues  that  he  who  is  their  first  cause  Is 
their  last  eno.  ^ 
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Some  objections  considered  which  may  be  made  against  the  reasonableness  of  what 
has  been  said  of  God^s  making  himself  his  last  end. 

Objection  1.     Some  may  object  against  what  has  been  said,  as  inconsistent     '^ 
%dth  God's  absolute  independence  and  immutability,  particularly  the  represen- 
tation that  has  been  made,  as  though  God  were  inclined  to  a  communication  of 
his  fulness  and  emanations  of  his  own  glory,  as  being  his  own  most  glorious  and 
complete  state.     It  may  be  thought  that  this  does  not  well  consist  with  God's 
bang  self-existent  from  all  eternity,  absolutely  perfect  in  himself,  in  the  posses- 
ion of  infinite  and  independent  good.     And  that  in  general,  to  suppose  that        > 
Qod  makes  himself  his  end,  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  seems  to  suppose  that  he 
aims  at  some  interest  or  happiness  of  liis  own,  not  easily  reconcilable  with  his 
bring  happy,  perfectly  and  infinitely  happy  in  himself.  If  it  could  be  supposed  that 
God  needed  any  thing ;  or  that  tne  goodness  of  his  creatures  could  extend  to 
tnm  ;  or  that  they  could  be  profitable  to  him ;  it  might  be  fit,  that  God  should     / 
make  himself,  and  his  own  interest,  his  highest  and  last  end  in  creating  the  world ; 
and  there  would  be  some  reason  and  ground  for  the  preceding  discourse.    But 
weiiig  that  God  is  above  all  need  and  aJl  capacity  of  being  added  to  and  ad« 
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cation  of  God's  infinite  knowledge,  which  primarily  consists  in  the  knowledge 
<  of  himself.  God,  in  making  this  lus  end,  makes  himself  his  end.  This  know- 
ledge in  the  creature,  is  but  a  conformity  to.God.  It  is  the  image  of  God's  own 
knowledge  of  himself.  It  is  a  participation  of  the  same.  It  is  as  much  die 
same  as  it  is  possible  for  that  to  be,  which  is  infinitely  less  in  degree.  ;_aa. par- 
ticular beams  of  the  sun  communicated,  are  the  Ught  and  glory  of  the.£un 
in  part. 

Besides,  God's  perfections,  or  his  glory,  is  the  object  of  this  knowledge,  or 
the  thing  known ;  so  that  God  is  glorified  m  it,  as  hereby  his  excellency  is  seen. 
As  therefore  God  values  himself,  as  he  delights  in  his  own  knowledge ;  he  must 
delight  in  every  thing  of  that  nature  :  as  he_delights  in  his  own  light,  he  must 
delight  in  every  beam  of  that  light :  and  as  he  highly  values  his  own  excel- 
lency, he  must  be  well  pleased  in  having  it  manifested,  and  so  glorified. 
\         Anotlier  thing  wherein  the  emanation  of  divine  fulness  that  is,  and  will  be 
^  made  in  consequence  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  is  the  communication  of  vir- 
.  tue  and  holiness  to  the  creature.     This  is  a  communication  of  God's  holiness ;. 
*  so  that  hereby  the  creature  partakes  of  God's  own  moral  excellency ;  which  is 

Eroperly  the  beauty  of  the  divine  nature.  And  as  God  delights  in  his  own 
^.aiityjihe  must  necessarily  delight  in  the  creature's  holiness]  which  is  a  con- 
formity tOy  and  participation  of  it,  as  truly  as  the  brightness  of  a  jewel,  JbeldJn 
the  sun's  beams,  is  a  participation  or  derivation  of  the  sun's  brightness,  though 

\  immensely  less  in  degree. — And  then  it  must  be  considered  wherein_  this  ^^^^^ 
ness  in  the  creature  consists ;  viz.,  in  love,  which  is  the  cprpprehension  of  all 
true  virtue ;  and  primarily  in  love  to  God,  which  is  exercised  in  a  high  es- 
teem of  God,  admiration  of  his  perfections,  complacency  in  them,  and  praise  of 
them.  All  which  things  are  nothing  else  but  the  heart's  exalting,  magnifying, 
or  glorifying^  God ;  which,  as  I  showed  before,  God  necessarily  approves  of,  and 
is  pleased  with,  as  Re  loves  himself,  and  values  the  glory  of  his  own  nature. 

Another  part  of  God's  fulness  which  he  communicates,  is  his  happiness. 
This  happiness  consists  in  enjoying  and  rejoicing  in  himself;  and  so  does  also 
the  creature's  happiness.     It  is,  as  has  been  observed  of  the  other,  a  participa- 

J  tion  of  what  is  in  God ;  and  God  and  his  glory  are  the  objective  ground  of  it 
The  happiness  of  the  creature  consists  in  rejoicing  in  God ;  by  which  also 
God  is  magnified  and  exalted :  joy,  or  the  exulting  of  the  heart  in  God's  glory, 
is  one  thing  that  belongs  to  praise — so  that  God  is  all  in  all,  with  respect  to 
each  part  of  that  communication  of  the  divine  fulness  which  is  made  to  the 

\  creature.     What  is  communicated  is  divine,  or  something  of  God  ;  and  each 

'^  communication  is  of  that  nature,  that  the  creature  to  whom  it  is  made,  is  there- 
by conformed  to  God,  and  united  to  him,  and  that  in  proportion  as  the  com- 
munication is  greater  or  less.     And  the  communication  itself,  is  no  other,  in 

Othe  very  nature  of  it,  than  that  wherein  the  very  honor,  exaltation  and  praise  oi 
God  consists. 

And  it  is  farther  to  be  considered,  that  the  thing  which  Grod  aimed  at  in  the 
creation  of  the  world,  as  the  end  wluch  he  had  ultimately  in  view,  was  that 

.  communication  of  himself,  which  he  intended  throughout  all  eternity.     And  if 

j  We  attend  to  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  this  eternal  emanation  of  divine 
good,  it  will  more  clearly  show  how  in  making  this  his  end,  God  testifies  a  su- 
preme respect  to  himself,  and  makes  himself  his  end.  There  are  many  reasons  to 
think  that  what  God  has  in  view,  in  an  inci^asing  communication  of  himself 

^  throughout  eternity,  is  an  increasing  knowledge  of  God,  love  to  him,  and  joy  in 
bim.  A  nd  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  more  those  divine  communic  ations  increase 
in  the'creature,  the  more  it  becomes  one  with  Ood^  for  so  much  ^Jie  more  is  it 
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mated  to  God  in  lore,  the  heart  is  drawn  nearer  and  nearer  to  Ood,  and  the 
union  with  him  becomes  more  firm  and  close,  and  at  the  same  time  the  creature 
becomes  more  and  more  conformed  to  God.  The  image  is  more  and  more  per* 
fegt,  and  sp  t^ie  good  tliat  Is  in  the  creature  comes  forever  nearer  and  nearer  % 
'•nidentify  with  t,hat.:ffihidiisLin-GQd, .  In  the  ^-iew  therefore  of  God,  who  has 
a  comprehensive  prospect  of  the  increasing  union  and  conformity  through  eternity, 
it  must  be  an  infinitely  strict  and  perfect  nearness,  conformity  and  oneness.  For 
it  will  forever  come  nearer  and  nearer  to  that  strictness  and  perfection  of  union 
which  there  is  between  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  so  that  in  the  eyes  of  God,  who 
perfectly  sees  the  whole  of  it,  in  its  infinite  progress  and  increase,  it  must  come 
to  an  eminent  fulfihnent  of  Christ's  request,  in  John  xvii.  23,  "That  they  aU 
may  be  <mey  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one 
in  us,  I  in  them,  and  tKou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one"  Id 
thisview,  those  elect  creatures  which  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  end  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  creation,  considered  with  respect  to  the  whole  of  their  eternal  dura- 
^on,  and  as  such  made  God's  end,  must  be  viewed  as  bein?,  as  it  were,  one  with 
Gtod.  They  were  respected  as  brought  home  to  him,  united  with  him,  center^ 
ing  most  perfectly  in  him,  and  as  it  were  swallowed  up  in  him ;  so  that  his  res- 
pect to  them  finally  coincides  and  becomes  one  and  the  same  with  respect  to 
himself.  The  interest  of  the  creature,  is,  as  it  were,  God's  own  interestj  in  grp- 
pprtion  to^tfee  degree  of  their  relation  and  union  to  God.  Thus  the  interest  of  a 
man's  family  is  looked  upon  as  the  same  with  his  ovm  interest ;  because  of  the 
relation  they  stand  in  to  him  ;  his  propriety  in  them,  and  their  strict  union  with 
him.  But  consider  God's  elect  creatures  with  respect  to  theu-  eternal  duration, 
so  they  are  infinitely  dearer  to  God,  than  a  man's  family  is  to  him.  What  has 
been  said,  shows  that  as  all  things  are  from  God  as  their  first  cause  and  foun- 
tain ;  so  all  things  tend  to  him,  and  in  their  progress  come  nearer  and  nearor 
to  hun  through  all  eternity  :  which  argues  that  he  who  is  their  first  cause  Is 
their  last  eno.  ■■. 


SECTION    IV. 


Some  objections  considered  which  may  be  made  against  the  reasonableness  of  what 


i  objections  considered  which  may  be  made  against 
has  been  said  of  God^s  making  himself 


his  last  end. 

Objection  1.  Some  may  object  against  what  has  been  said,  as  inconsistent  y 
%nth  Grod's  absolute  independence  and  immutabilit)',  particularly  the  represen- 
tation that  has  been  made,  as  though  God  were  inclined  to  a  communication  of 
his  fulness  and  emanations  of  his  own  glory,  as  being  his  own  most  glorious  and 
complete  state.  It  may  be  thought  that  this  does  not  well  consist  with  God's 
bong  self-existent  from  all  eternity,  absolutely  perfect  in  himself,  in  the  posses- 
mem  of  bfinite  and  mdependent  good.  And  that  in  general,  to  suppose  that 
Qod  makes  himself  his  end,  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  seems  to  suppose  that  he 
aims  at  some  interest  or  happiness  of  his  own,  not  easily  reconcilable  with  his 
b&ng  happy,  perfectly  and  infinitely  happy  in  himsel  f.  If  it  could  be  supposed  that 
God  needed  any  thing ;  or  that  the  goodness  of  his  creatures  could  extend  to 
tnm  ;  or  that  they  could  be  profitable  to  him ;  it  might  be  fit,  that  God  should  / 
make  himself,  and  his  6wn  interest,  hb  highest  and  last  end  in  creating  the  world ; 
and  there  would  be  some  reason  and  ground  for  the  preceding  discourse.  But 
;  that  God  is  above  all  need  and  eJl  capacity  of  bemg  added  to  and  ad- 
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wicedy  made  better  and  happier  in  any  respect ;  to  what  purpose  should  God 
make  himself  his  end  ;  or  seek  to  advance  himself  in  any  respect  by  any  of  his 
works  ?  How  absurd  is  it  to  suppose  that  God  should  do  such  great  things 
with  a  view  to  obtsdn  what  he  is  already  most  perfectly  possessed  of,  and  was 
so  from  all  eternity ;  and  therefcn'e  cannot  now  possibly  need,  nor  with  any 
color  of  reason  be  supposed  to  seek  ? 

Answer  1.  Mainr  have  wrong  notions  of  God's  happiness,  as  resulting  from 
hi^  ateolute^self-sufficience,  independence,  and  immutability.  Though  it  be 
trucj  that  God's  glory  and  happiness  are  in  and  of  himself,  are  infinite  and  can- 
not be  added  to,  uncnangeable,  for  the  whole  and  every  part  of  which  he  is 
/^  perfectly  independent  of  the  creature  ;  yet  it  does  not  hence  follow,  nor  is  it 
true,  that  God  has  no  real  and  proper  delight,  pleasure  or  happiness,  in  any  of 
his  acts  or  communications  relative  to  the  creature ;  or  effects  he  produces  in 
them ;  or  in  any  thing  he  sees  in  the  creature's  qualifications,  dispositions,  actions 
and  state.  God  may  have  a  real  and  proper  pleasure  or  happiness  in  seeing 
the  happy  state  of  the  creature  ;  yet  this  may  not  be  different  from  his  delight 
in  himself ;  being  a  delight  in  his  own  infinite  goodiiess ;  or  the  exercise  of  that 
.  glorious  propensity  of  his  nature  to  diffuse  and  communicate  himself,  and  so  grati- 
fying this  mclination  of  his  own  heart  This  delight  which  God  has  in  his 
V  creature's  happiness^  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  what  God  receiyes  from 
tie  creature.  For  it  is  oiily  the  effect  of  his  own  work  in,  and  cpromuqicationa 
to  the  creature,  in  making  it^  and  admitting  it  to  a  participation  of  his  fulness. 
As  the  sun  receives  nothmg  from  the  jew?l  tfiat  i*eceives  its  light,  aod^shines 
only  by  a  participation  of  its^brightness. 

With  respect  also  to  the  creature's  holiness  :  God  may  have  a  proper  de- 
light and  joy  in  imparting  this  to  the  creature,  as  gratifying  hereby  his  inclina- 
tion, to  communicate  of  his  own  excellent  fulness.  God  may  delight  with  true 
arid  great  pleasure  in  beholding  that  beauty  which  is  an  image  and  communica- 
tion of  his  own  beauty,  an  expression  and  manifestation  of  nis  own  loveliness* 
And  this  is  so  far  from  being  an  instance  of  his  happiness  not  being  in  and  from 
Wmself,  that  it  is  an  evidence  that  he  is  happy  in  himself,  or  delights  ,and  has 
pleasure  in  his  own  beauty.  If  he  did  not  take  pleasure  in  the  expression  of  his 
own  beauty,  it  would  rather  be  an  evidence  that  he  does  not  delight  in  his  own 
beauty ;  that  he  hath  not  his  happiness  and  enjoyment  in  his  own  beauty  and 
perfection.  So  that  if  we  suppose  God  has  real  pleasure  and  happiness  in  the 
1  holy  love  and  praise  of  his  samts,  as  the  image  and  communication  of  his  own 
'^hohness,  it  is  not  properly  any  pleasure  distinct  from  the  pleasure  he  has  in  himr 
'  self ;  but  is  truly  an  instance  of  it 

And  with  respect  to  God's  being  glorified  m  this  respect,  that  those  perfec- 
tions wherein  his  glory  consists,  are  exercised  and  expressed  in  their  proper  and 
corresponding  effects  ;  as  his  wisdom  in  wise  designs  and  well  contrived  works 
— his  power  m  great  effects — his  justice  in  acts  of  righteousness — his  goodness 
in  communicating  happiness ;  and  so  his  showing  forth  the  glory  of  his  own 
nature,  in  its  being  exercised,  exhibited,  communicated,  known,  and  esteemed ; 
his  having  delight  herein  does  not  argue  that  his  pleasure  or  happiness  is  not  in 
himself,  and  hb  own  glory ;  but  the  contrary.  This  is  the  necessary  consequence 
of  his  delighting  in  the  glory  of  his  nature,  that  he  delights  in  the  emanation  and 
effulgence  of  it 

Nor  do  any  of  these  things  argue  any  dependence  in  God  on  the  creature 

for  happiness.    Though  he  has  real  pleasure  in  the  creature's  holiness  and  hap- 

(  l^ess;  yet  this  is  not  properly  any  pleasure  which  he  receives  from  the  creature, 

ror  these  things  are  what  he  gives  the  creature.    Th^are  whc^y  and  entirelj 
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tscm  bim.    Tlicrefore  they  are  nothing  that  they  fjive  to  CSod  by  which  they  .^_^ 
add  to  him.     His  rejoicing  therein,  is  rather  a  rejoicing  in  his  own  acts,  and  his  -^, 
own  glory  expressed  in  those  acts,  than  a  joy  denved  from  the  creature.     God's 
joy  is  dependent  on  nothing  besides  his  own  act,  which  he  exerts  with  an  abso«  i 
lute  and  independent  power.    And  yet,  in  some  sense  it  can  be  truly  said  that  | 
God  has  the  more  debght  and  pleasure  for  the  holiness  and  happiness  of  his 
creatures.    Because  God  would  be  less  happy,  if  he  was  less  good :  or  if  he  had 
not  that  perfection  of  nature  which  consists  in  a  propensity  of  nature  to  difiuse 
of  his  own  fulness.     And  he  would  be  less  happy,  if  it  were  possible  for  him  to 
be  hindered  in  the  exercise  of  his  goodness,  and  his  other  perfections  in  their 
proper  effects.     But  he  has  complete  happiness,  because  he  has  these  perfections, 
and  cannot  be  hindered  in  exercising  and  displaying  them  in  their  proper  effects. 
And  this  surely  is  not  thus,  because  he  is  dependent ;  but  because  he  is  indepen^ 
dent  on  any  other  that  should  hinder  him. 

From  this  view  it  appears,  that  nothing  that  has  been  said  is  in  the  least  inconr- 
sistent  with  those  expressions  in  the  Scripture  that  signify  that  man  cannot  be 
profitable  to  God  ;  that  he  receives  nothing  of  us  by  any  of  our  wisdom  and 
righteousness.  For  these  expressions  plainly  mean  no  more  than  that  God  is 
absolutely  independent  of  us ;  that  we  have  nothing  of  our  own,  no  stock  from 
whence  we  can  give  to  God  ;  and  that  no  part  of  his  happiness  originates  from 
man. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  appears,  that  the  pleasure  that  God  hath  in  x  ^ 
those  things  which  have  been  mentioned,  is  rather  a  pleasure  in  diffusing  and  / 
communicating  to  the  creature,  than  in  receiving  from  the  creature.  Surely,  it 
is  no  argument  of  indigence  in  God,  that  he  is  inclined  to  communicate  of  his 
infinite  fulness.  It  is  no  argument  of  the  emptiness  or  deficiency  of  a  fountain, 
diat  it  is  inclined  to  overflow. — Another  thing  signified  by  these  expressions  of 
Scripture  is,  that  nothing  that  is  from  the  creature,  adds  to  or  alters  God's  hap- 
piness, as  though  it  were  changeable  either  by  increase  or  diminution.  If  or 
does  any  thing  that  has  been  advanced  in  the  least  suppose  or  infer  that  it  does, 
<»*  is  it  in  the  least  inconsistent  with  the  eternity,  and  most  absolute  immutability 
of  God's  pleasure  and  happiness. — For  though  these  communications  of  God, 
these  exercises,  operations,  effects  and  expressions  of  his  glorious  perfections, 
which  Grod  rejoices  in,  are  in  time  ;  yet  his  joy  in  them  is  without  beginnmg  or 
change.  They  were  always  equally  present  in  the  divine  mind.  He  beheld 
them  with  equal  clearness,  certainty  and  fulness  in  every  respect,  as  he  doth  now. 
They  were  always  equally  present ;  as  with  him  there  is  no  variableness  or  suc- 
cession. He  ever  beheld  and  enjoyed  them  perfectly  in  his  own  independent 
and  immutable  power  and  will.  And  his  view  of,  and  joy  in  them  is  eternally, 
absolutely  perfect,  unchangeable  and  independent  It  cannot  be  added  to  or 
diminished  by  the  power  or  will  of  any  creature  ;  nor  is  in  the  least  dependent 
on  any  thing  mutable  or  contingent 

2.  If  any  are  not  satisfied  with  the  preceding  answer,  but  still  insist  on  the 
objection ;  let  them  consider  whether  thc!y  can  devise  any  other  scheme  of  God's 
la;^  end  in  creating  the  world,,  but  what  will  be  equally  obnoxious  to  this  objec- 
tion in  its  full  force,  if  there  be  any  force  in  it  For.  if  God  had  any  last  end  in 
creating  the  world,  then  there  was  something,  in  some  respect  future,  that  he 
aimed  at,  and  desired  to  bring  to  pass  by  creating  the  world  :  something  that 
was  aCTeeable  to  his  inclination  or  will ;  let  that  be  his  own  glory,  or  the  happi- 
ness of  his  creatures,  or  what  it  will  Now  if  there  be  somethm^  that  God  seeks  as 
agreeable,  or  gratefdl  to  him,  then  in  the  accompUshment  of  it  he  is  gratified.  If 
&  last  end  which  he  seeks  m  the  creation  of  the  world,  be  truly  a  thing  gral^ 
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fill  to  him  (as  certainlyitisif  itbe  truly  his  end  and  truly  the  object  of  his  wiH)^ 
then  it  is  what  he  takes  a  real  delight  and  pleasure  in.  But  then  according  to 
the  argument  of  the  objection,  how  can  he  have  any  thing  future  to  desire  or 
seek,  who  is  already  perfectly,  eternally  and  immutably  satisfied  in  himself? 
What  can  remain  for  him  to  take  any  delight  in  or  to  be  further  gratified  by, 
whose  eternal  and  unchangeable  delight  is  m  himself  as  his  own  complete  ob- 
ject of  enjoyment  1  Thus  the  objector  will  be  pressed  with  his  own  objection  ; 
let  him  embrace  what  notion  he  will  of  God's  end  in  the  creation.  And  I  think 
he  has  no  way  left  to  answer  but  that  which  has  been  taken  above. 

It  may  therefore  be  proper  here  to  observe,  that  let  what  will  be  God's  last 
end,  that,  he  must  have  a  real  and  proper  pleasure  in :  whatever  be  the  proper 
object  of  his  will,  he  is  gratified  in.  And  the  thing  is  either  grateful  to  him  in 
itself;  or  for  something  eke  for  which  he  wills  it:  and  so  is  his  further  end. 
But  whatever  is  God's  last  end,  that  he  wills  for  Us  own  sake  ;  as  grateful  to 
him  in  itself;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  it  is  that  which  he  truly  delights 
in ;  or  in  which  he  has  some  degree  of  true  and  proper  pleasure.  Otherwise 
we  must  deny  any  such  thing  as  will  in  God  with  respect  to  any  thing  brought 
to  pass  in  time;  and  so  must  deny  his  work  of  creation,  or  any  work  of  his 
providence  to  be  truly  voluntary.  But  we  have  as  much  reason  to  suppose  that 
God's  works  in  creating  and  governing  the  world,  are  properly  the  fruits  of 
his  will,  as  of  his  understanding.  And  if  there  be  any  such  thing  at  all,  as  what 
we  mean  by  ads  of  will  in  God ;  then  he  is  not  indifferent  whether  his  will  be 
fulfilled  or  not.  And  if  he  is  not  indifferent,  then  he  is  truly  gratified  and 
pleased  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  will :  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  he  has  a 
pleasure  in  it.  And  if  he  has  a  real  pleasure  in  attaining  liis  end,  then  the 
attainment  of  it  belongs  to  his  happiness.  That  in  which  God's  delight  or 
pleasure  in  any  measure  consists,  his  happiness  in  some  measure  consists.  To 
suppose  that  God  has  pleasure  in  thmgs,  that  are  brought  to  pass  in  time,  only 
figuratively  and  metaphorically ;  is  to  suppose  that  he  exercises  will  about 
these  things,  and  makes  them  his  end  only  metaphorically. 
j^'  3.  The  doctrine  that  makes  God's  creatures  and  not  himself,  to  be  his  last 

\'  end,  is  a  doctrme  the  farthest  from  having  a  favorable  aspect  on  God's  absolute 
self-sufiicience  and  independence.  It  far  less  agrees  therewith  than  the  doctrine 
against  which  this  is  objected.  For  we  must  conceive  of  the  efficient  as  de- 
pending on  his  ultimate  end.  He  depends  on  this  end,  in  his  desires,  aims,  actions 
and  pursuits ;  so  that  he  fails  in  all  his  desires,  actions  and  pursuits,  if  he  fails 
of  his  end. — Now  if  God  himself  be  his  last  end,  then  in  his  dependence  on  his 
end,  he  depends  on  nothing  but  himself.  If  all  things  be  of  km,  and  to'  him, 
and  he  the  first  and  the  last,  this  shows  him  to  be  all  in  all :  he  is  all  to  himself. 
He  goes  not  out  of  himself  in  what  he  seeks ;  but  his  desires  and  pursuits  as 
they  originate  from,  so  they  terminate  in  himself;  and  he  is  dependent  on  none 
but  himself  in  the  beginning  or  end  of  any  of  his  exercises  or  operations.  But 
if  not  himself,  but  the  creature,  be  his  last  end,  then  as  he  depends  on  his  last 
end,  he  is  in  some  sort  dependent  on  the  creature.  N 

OaiRCTioN  2.  Some  may  object,  that  to  suppose  that  God  makes  himself 
his  highest  and  last  end,  is  dishonorable  to  him ;  as  it  in  effect  supposes,  that 
Ood  does  every  thing  from  a  selfish  spirit  Selfii^ness  is  looked  upon  as  mean 
and  sordid  in  the  creature ;  unbecoming  and  even  hateful  in  such  a  worm  of  the 
dMst«s  man.  We  should  look  upon  a  man  as  of  a  base  and  contemptible  charac- 
ter, that  should  in  every  thing  he  did,  be  governed  by  selfish  principles ;  should 
make  his  private  interest  his  governing  aim  in  all  his  conduct  in  life.  How  far 
then  should  we  be  from  attributing  any  such  thing  to  the  Supreme  Being,  the 
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Uessed  ani  only  potentate  •  Does  it  not  become  us  to  ascribe  to  him,  the  moil 
noble  and  generous  dispositions ;  and  those  qualities  that  are  the  most  remote 
from  ever}'  thing  that  is  private,  narrow  and  sordid  ? 

Answer  1.  Such  an  objection  must  arise  from  a  very  ignorant  or  inconsider* 
ate  notion  of  the  vice  of  selfishness,  and  the  virtue  of  generosity.  If  by  selfish* 
ness  be  meant,  a  disposition  in  any  being  to  regard  himself;  tins  is  no  otherwise 
vicious  or  unbecoming,  than  as  one  is  less  than  a  multitude ;  and  so  the  public 
weal  is  of  greater  value  than  his  particular  interest.  Among  created  beings  one  \  \J 
single  person  must  be  looked  upon  as  inconsiderable  in  comparison  of  the  gen« 
erality ;  and  so  his  interest  as  of  little  importance  compared  with  the  interest 
of  the  whole  system :  therefore  in  them,  a  disposition  to  prefer  self,  as  if  it 
were  more  than  all,  b  exceeding  vicious.  But  it  is  vicious  on  no  other  account 
than  as  it  is  a  disposition  that  does  not  agree  with  the  nature  of  things ;  and 
that  which  is  indeed  the  greatest  good.  And  a  disposition  in  any  one  to  ibrego 
his  own  interest  for  the  sake  of  others,  is  no  further  excellent,  no  further  worthy 
the  name  of  generosity  than  it  is  a  treating  things  according  to  their  true  value ; 
a  prosecuting  something  most  worthy  to  be  prosecuted  ;  an  expression  of  a  dis- 
position to  prefer  something  to  self-interest,  that  is  indeed  preferable  in  itself. 
But  if  God  be  indeed  so  great,  and  so  excellent  that  all  other  beings  are  as  noth- 
ing to  him,  and  all  other  excellency  be  as  notliing  and  less  than  nothing,  and 
vanity  m  comparison  of  his ;  and  God  be  omniscient,  and  infallible,  and  perfect- 
ly knows  that  he  is  infinitely  the  most  valuable  being  ;  then  it  is  fit  that  his 
heart  should  be  agreeable  to  this,  which  is  indeed  the  true  nature  and  proportion 
of  things,  and  agreeable  to  this  infallible  and  all  comprehending  understand- 
ing which  he  has  of  them,  and  that  perfectly  clear  light  in  which  he  views 
them  ;  and  so  it  is  fit  and  suitable  that  he  should  value  himself  infinitely  more 
than  his  creatures. 

2.  In  created  beings,  a  regard  to  self-interest  may  properly  be  set  in  0{ipo* 
flition  to  the  public  welfare ;  because  the  private  interest  of  one  person  may  be 
inconsistent  with  the  public  good  ;  at  least  it  may  be  so  in  the  apprehension  of 
that  person.  That,  which  this  person  looks  upon  as  his  interest  may  interfere 
with,  or  oppose  the  general  good.  Hence  his  private  interest  may  be  regarded 
and  pursued  in  opposition  to  the  public  But  this  cannot  be  with  respect  to  the' 
Supreme  Being,  the  author  and  head  of  the  whole  system,  on  whom  all  abso- 
lutely depend ;  who  b  the  fountain  of  being  and  good  to  the  whole.  Jljs  iiKve 
absird  to  suppose  that  his  interest  should  be  opposite  to  the  interest  of  the  .uni- 
rersal  system,  than  that  the  welfare  of  the  head,  heart,  and  vitals  of  the  natural 
bodjy,  should  be  opposite  to  the  welfare  of  the  body.  And  it  is  impossible  that 
God,  who  b  ommiscient,  should  apprehend  the  matter  thus,  viz.,  his  interest,  at 
being  inconsistent  with  the  good  and  interest  of  the  whole. 

3.  God's  seeking  himself  m  the  creation  of  the  world,  in  the  manner  which 
has  been  supposed,  is  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with  the  grxnl  of  bis  crea- 
tores,  or  any  possiUUty  of  being  so ;  that  it  is  a  kind  of  regard  to  himself  that 
inclines  him  to  seek  the  good  of  his  creatures.  It  is  a  regard  to  hirnrxrlf  tliat 
mgiasfs  him  to  diffuse  and  communicate  himself.  It  is  such  a  delight  in  his 
own  internal  fulness  and  glor}',  that  diqxMes  him  to  an  abumlant  efiasion  and 
caanaiion  of  that  glor}'.  The  same  disposition,  that  inclines  him  to  delight  in 
fan  gk>r}',  causes  him  to  delight  in  the  exhibitions,  expreaoons  and  coinrnunica- 
tkxB  of  iL  This  is  a  natural  conclusion.  If  there  were  any  person  of  such  a 
taste  and  disposition  of  mind,  that  the  brightness  and  Fi^ht  of  the  mn  seemed 
<mknrdy  to  hun,  be  wouU  be  willing  that  the  sun's  brightness  and  light  i^faouid 
he  rrtamed  within  itself:  but  thej,  that  delight  in  it,  to  whom  it  app»»  knrcljr 
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and  glorious,  will  esteem  it  an  amiable  and  glorious  thing  to  have  it  diffused 
and  communicated  through  the  world. 

Here  by  the  way  it  may  be  properly  considered,  whether  some  writers  ar^ 
not  chargeable  with  inconsistence  in  this  respect,  viz.,  that  whereas  they  speak 
against  the  doctrine  of  God's  making  himself  his  own  highest  and  last  end,  as 
though  this  were  an  ignoble  selfishness  in  God ;  when  indeed  he  only  is  fit  to  be 
made  the  highest  end,  by  himself  and  all  other  beings ;  inasmuch  as  he  is  the 
highest  Being,  and  infinitely  greater  and  more  worthy  than  all  others.-*- Yet 
with  regard  to  creatures  who  are  infinitely  less  worthy  of  supreme  and  ultimate 
regard,  they  (in  effect  at  least)  suppose  that  they  necessarily  at  all  times  seek 
Aeir  own  happiness,  and  make  it  their  ultimate  end  in  all,  even  their  most  virtu- 
ous actions :  and  that  this  principle,  regulated  by  wisdom  apd  prudence,  as 
leading  to  that  which  is  their  true  and  highest  happiness,  is  the  foundation  of  all 
virtue  and  every  thing  that  is  morally  good  and  excellent  in  them. 

Objection  3.  To  what  has  been  supposed,  that  God  makes  himself  his  end 
in  this  way,  viz.,  in  seeking  that  his  glory  and  excellent  perfection  shoidd  be 
known,  esteemed,  loved  and  deUghted  in  by  his  creatures,  it  may  be  objected, 
that  this  seems  unworthy  of  God.  It  is  considered  as  below  a  truly  great  man, 
to  be  much  influenced  in  his  conduct,  by  a  desire  of  popular  applause.  The 
notice  and  admiration  of  a  gazing  multitude,  would  be  esteemed  out  a  low  end, 
to  be  aimed  at  by  a  prince  or  philosopher,  in  any  great  and  noble  enterprise. 
How  much  more  is  it  unworthy  the  great  God,  to  perform  his  magnificent  works, 
e.  g.,  the  creation  of  the  vast  universe,  out  of  regard  to  the  notice  and  admira- 
tion of  worms  of  the  dust :  that  the  displays  of  ms  magnificence  may  be  gazed 
at,  and  applauded  by  those  who  are  infinitely  more  beneath  him,  than  the 
^  meanest  rabble  are  beneath  the  greatest  prince  or  philosopher. 

This  objection  is  spiicious.  It  hath  a  show  of  argument :  but  it  will  appear 
to  be  nothing  but  a  show — if  we  consider, 

1.  Whether  or  no  it  be  not  worthy  of  God,  to  regard  and  value  what  is 
excellent  and  valuable  in  itself,  and  so  to  take  pleasure  in  its  existence. 

It  seems  not  liable  to  any  doubt,  that  there  could  be  nothing  future,  or  no 
future  existence  worthy  to  be  desired  or  sought  by  God,  and  so  worthy  to  be 
made  his  end,  if  no  future  existence  was  valuable  and  worthy  to  be  brought  to 
effect.  If  when  the  world  was  not,  there  was  any  possible  future  thing  fit  and 
valuable  in  itself,  I  think  the  knowledge  of  God^s  glory,  and  the  esteem  and 
love  of  it  must  be  so.  Understanding  and  will  are  the  highest  kind  of  created 
existence.  And  if  they  be  valuable,  it  must  be  in  their  exercise.  But  the 
h%hest  and  most  excellent  kmd  of  their  exercise,  is  in  some  actual  knowledge 
and  exercise  of  will.  And  certainly  the  most  excellent  actual  knowledge  and 
will,  that  can  be  in  the  creature,  is  the  knowledge  and  the  love  of  God.  And 
the  most  true,  excellent  knowledge  of  God  is  the  knowledge  of  his  glory  or 
moral  excellence,  and  the  most  excellent  exercise  of  the  will  coihsists  in  esteem 
and  love,  and  a  delight  in  his  glory.  If  any  created  existence  is  in  itself  worthy 
to  be,  or  any  thine  that  ever  was  future  is  worthy  of  existence,  such  a  communi- 
cation of  divine  fulness,  such  an  emanation  and  expression  of  the  divine  glory  is 
worthy  of  existence.  But  if  nothing  that  ever  was  future  was  worthy  to  exist, 
then  no  future  thing  was  worthy  to  oe  aimed  at  by  God  in  creating  the  world. 
And  if  nothing  was  worthy  to  be  aimed  at  in  creation,  then  nothing  was  worthy 
to  be  God's  end  in  creation. 

If  God's  own  excellency  and  glory  is  worthy  to  be  highly  valued  and  delighted 
in^  by  him,  then  the  value  and  esteem  hereof  by  others,  is  worthy  to  Be  regarded 
bgLhim  3  for  this  is  a  necessaiy  consequence.    To  make  this  plain,  let  it  be  con- 
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fldered  how  it  is  with  regard  to  the  excellent  qualities  of  another.  If  we  highlj 
▼alue  the  virtues  and  excellencies  of  a  friend,  in  proportion  as  we  do  so,  we 
shall  approve  of  and  like  others'  esteem  of  them ;  and  shall  disapprove  and 
dislike  the  contempt  of  them.  If  these  virtues  are  truly  valuable,  they  are 
worthy  that  we  should  thus  approve  others'  esteem,  and  disapprove  their  ccMi- 
tempt  of  them.  And  the  case  is  the  same  with  respect  to  any  being's  own 
qualities  or  attributes.  If  he  highly  esteems  them,  and  greatl]^  delights  in  them, 
he  will  naturally  and  necessarify  love  to  see  esteem  of  them  in  others,  and  dis- 
like their  disesteem.  And  if  the  attributes  are  worthy  to  be  highly  esteemed 
by  the  being  who  hath  them,  so  is  the  esteem  of  them  in  others  worthy  to  be 
proportionally  approved  and  regarded.  I  desire  it  may  be  considered,  whether 
It  be  unfit  that  God  should  be  displeased  with  contempt  of  himself.  If  not,  but 
on  the  contrary,  it  be  fit  and  suitable  that  he  should  be  displeased  with  this,  there 
is  the  same  reason  that  he  should  be  pleased  with  the  proper  love,  esteem  and 
honor  of  himself. 

The  matter  may  be  also  cleared,  by  considering  what  it  would  become  UB 
to  approve  and  value  with  respect  to  any  public  society  we  belong  to,  e.  g.,  our 
nation  or  country.  It  becomes  us  to  love  our  country,  and  therefore  it  becomes 
us  to  value  the  just  honor  of  our  country.  But  the  same  that  it  becomes  us  ti 
value  and  desire  for  a  friend,  and  the  same  that  it  becomes  us  to  desire  and  seek 
for  the  community,  the  same  does  it  become  God  to  value  and  seek  for  himself; 
i.  e.,  on  supposition  it  becomes  God  to  love  himself  as  well  as  it  does  men  to 
love  a  friend  or  the  public  ;  which  I  think  has  been  before  proved. 

Here  are  two  things  that  ought  particularly  to  be  adverted  to.  1.  That  in 
God,  the  love  of  himself,  and  the  love  of  the  public  are  not  to  be  distinguished, 
as  in  man,  because  God's  being,  as  it  were,  comprehends  all.  His  existence, 
being  infinite,  must  be  equivalent  to  universal  existence.  And  for  the  same 
reason  that  public  affection  in  the  creature  is  fit  and  beautiful,  God's  regard  to 
himself  must  be  so  likewise.  2.  In  God,  the  loVe  of  what  is  fit  and  decent,  or 
the  love  of  virtue,  cannot  be  a  distinct  thing  from  the  love  of  himself.  Be- 
cause the  love  of  God  is  that  wherein  all  virtue  and  holiness  does  primarily  and 
chiefly  consist,  and  God's  own  holiness  must  primarily  consist  in  the  love  of 
himself,  as  was  before  observed.  And  if  God's  holiness  consists  in  love  to  him- 
self, then  it  will  imply  an  approbation  of,  and  pleasedness  with  the  esteem  and 
love  of  him  in  others ;  for  a  being  that  loves  himself,  necessarily  loves  love  to 
himself.  If  holiness  in  God  consist  chiefly  in  love  to  himself,  holiness  in  the 
creature  must  chiefly  consist  in  love  to  him.  And  if  God  loves  holiness  in  him- 
self, he  must  love  it  in  the  creature.  * 

Virtue,  by  such  of  the  late  philosophers  as  seem  to  be  in  chief  repute,  is 
placed  in  public  affection  or  general  benevolence.  And  if  the  essence  of  virtue 
lies  primarily  in  this,  then  the  love  of  virtue  itself  is  virtuous  no  otherwise  than 
as  it  is  implied  in,  or  arises  irom  this  public  affection,  or  extensive  benevolence 
of  mind.  Because  if  a  man  truly  loves  the  public,  he  necessarily  loves  love  to 
the  pubUc. 

Now,  therefore,  for  the  same  reason,  if  universal  benevolence  in  the  highest 
sense,  be  the  same  thing  with  benevolence  to  the  Divine  Being,  who  is  in  Effect 
viniversal  being,  it  will  follow,  that  love  to  virtue  itself  is  no  otherwise  virtuous, 
than  as  it  is  implied  in  or  arises  from  love  to  the  Divine  Being.  Consequently 
God's  own  love  to  virtue  is  implied  in  love  to  himself;  and  is  virtuous  no 
otherwise  than  as  it  arises  from  love  to  himself.  So  that  God's  virtuous  dis- 
position, appearing  in  love  to  hoUness  in  the  creature,  is  to  be  resolved  into 
the  same  thing  with  love  to  himself.  And  consequently  whereinsoever  he 
Vol.  II.  28 
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n^akes  virtue  his  end,  he  makes  himself  his  end. — In  fine,  God,  being  as  it  were^ 
an  all  comprehending  Being,  all  his  moral  perfections,  as  his  holiness,  justice^ 
grace  and  benevolence  are  some  way  or  other  to  be  resolved  into  a  supreme  and 
infinite  regard  to  himself;  and  if  so  it  will  be  easy  to  suppose  that  it  becomes 
him  to  make  himself  his  supreme  and  last  end  in  his  works. 

^-  -  I  would  here  observe  by  the  way,  that  if  any  insist  that  it  becomes  God  to 
k)ve  and  take  delight  in  the  virtue  of  his  creatures  for  its  own  sake,  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  love  it  from  regard  to  himself,  and  that  it  supposeth  too  mud 
selfishness  to  suppose  that  all  God's  delight  in  virtue  is  to  be  resolved  into  delight 
in  himself:  this  will  contradict  a  former  objection  against  God's  taking  plea- 
imre  in  communications  of  himself,  viz.,  that  inasmuch  as  God  is  perfectly  inde- 
^  pendent  and  self-sufficient,  therefore  all  his  happiness  and  pleasure  consists  in 

T-the  enjoyment  of  himself.  For  in  the  present  objection  it  is  insisted  that  it  be* 
l^mes  6od  to  have  some  pleasure,  love  or  delight  in  virtue  distinct  from  his 
delight  in  himself.  So  that  if  the  same  persons  make  both  objections,  they 
must  be  inconsistent  with  themselves. 

2.  In  answer  to  the  objection  we  are  upon,  as  to  God's  creatures  whose 
esteem  and  love  he  seeks,  being  infinitely  inferior  to  God  as  nothing  and  vanity ; 
I  would  observe  that  itis  not  unworthy  of  God  to  take  pleasure  in  that  which  in 
itself  is  fit  and  amiable,  even  in  those  that  are  infinitely  below  him.  If  there  be 
infinite  grace  and  condescension  in  it,  yet  these  are  not  imworthy  of  God,  but 
infinitely  to  his  honor  and  glory. 

They  who  insist  that  God's  own  glory  was  not  an  ultimate  end  of  his  crea- 
tion of  the  world ;  but  that  all  that  he  had  any  ultimate  regard  to  was  the  hap- 
Einess  of  his  creatures ;  and  suppose  that  he  made  his  creatures,  and  not  himself, 
is  last  end,  do  it  under  a  color  of  exalting  and  magnifying  God's  benevolence 
and  love  to  his  creatures. — But  if  his  love  to  them  be  so  great,  and  he  so  highly 
values  them  as  to  look  upon  them  worthy  to  be  his  end  in  all  his  great  works  as 
they  suppose ;  they  are  not  consistent  with  themselves  in  supposing  that  God 
has  so  little  value  for  their  love  and  esteem.  For  as  the  nature  of  love,  es- 
pecially great  love,  causes  him  that  loves  to  value  the  esteem  of  the  person 
beloved  ;  so  that  God  should  take  pleasure  in  the  creature's  jUst  love  and  es- 
teem will  follow  both  from  God's  love  to  himself  and  his  love  to  his  creatures. 
If  he  esteem  and  love  himself,  he  must  approve  of  esteem  and  love  to  himself, 
and  disapprove  the  contrary.  And  if  he  loves  and  values  the  creature,  he  must 
value  and  take  delight  in  their  mutual  love  and  esteem,  because  he  loves  not 
because  he  needs  them. 

3.  As  to  what  is  alleged  of  its  being  unworthy  of  great  men  to  be  governed 
in  their  conduct  and  achievements  by  a  regard  to  the  applause  of  the  popu- 
lace ;  I  would  observe,  what  makes  their  applause  to  be  worthy  of  so  little  re- 
gard, is  their  ignorance,  giddiness  and  injustice.  The  applause  of  the  multi- 
tide  very  frequently  is  not  founded  on  any  just  view  and  understanding  of 
things,  but  on  humor,  mistake,  folly  and  unreasonable  affections.  Such  applause 
is  truly  worthy  to  be  disregarded.  But  it  is  not  beneath  a  man  of  the  greatest 
dignity  and  wisdom,  to  value  the  wise  and  just  esteem  of  others,  however  infe- 
rior to  him.  The  contrary,  instead  of  being  an  expression  of  greatness  of  mind, 
would  show  a  haughty  and  mean  spirit  It  is  such  an  esteem  in  his  creatures 
only,  that  God  hath  any  regard  to :  for  it  is  such  an  esteem  only  that  is  fit  and 
amiable  in  itself. 

Objection  4.  To  suppose  that  God  makes  himself  his  ultimate  end  in  the 
creation  of  the  world  derogates  from  the  freeness  of  his  goodness,  in  his  benefi- 
cence to  his  creatures ;  and  from  their  obligations  to  gratitude  for  the  good 
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eommunicated.  For  if  God,  in  commumcatiiig  his  fulness,  makes  himst^If  and 
jot  the  creatures,  his  end ;  then  what  good  he  does,  he  does  for  himself,  and 
jot  for  them ;  for  his  own  sake,  and  not  theirs. 

Answer.  God  and  the  creature,  in  this  affair  of  the  emanation  of  the  divine 
fuhiess,  are  not  properly  set  in  opposition,  or  made  the  opposite  parts  of  a  dis- 
junction. Nor  ought  God's  ^lory  and  the  creature's  good  to  be  spoken  of  as  if 
they  were  proper^^  and  entirely  distinct,  as  they  are  in  the  objection.  This 
supposeth,  that  God's  having  respect  to  his  glory,  and  the  commimication  of 
gCK)d  to  his  creatures,  are  thmgs  altogether  different :  That  God's  communica- 
tmg  his  fulness  for  himself,  and  his  doing  it  for  them,  are  things  standing  in  a 
proper  disjunction  and  opposition.  Whereas  if  we  were  capable  of  having 
more  full  and  perfect  views  of  God  and  divine  things,  which  are  so  much  above 
us,  it  is  probable  it  would  appear  very  clear  to  us,  mat  the  matter  is  quite  other- 
wise ;  and  that  these  things,  instead  of  appearing  entirely  distinct,  are  implied  i<j 
one  in  the  other.  That  God,  in  seeking  his  glory,  therein  seeks  the  pood  of  his  C  <: 
creatures.  Because'the'emanatidn  of  his  gloiy  (which  he'S6eks"ahd^arfights  in,  ^  '^ 
as  he  delights  in  himself  and  his  own  eternal  glory)  implies  the  communicated 
^^cellency  and  happiness  of  his  creatures.  And  that  in  communicating  his  ful- 
ness for  them,  he  does  it  for  himself.  Because  their  good,  which  he  seeks,  is  so 
much  in  union  and  communion  with  himself.  God  is  their  good.  Their  excel- 
lency and  happiness  is  nothing  but  the  emanation  and  expression  of  God's  glory. 
God,  in  seeking  their  glory  and  happiness,  seeks  himself,  and  in  seeking  him- 
self, i.  e.  himself  diffused  and  expressed  (which  he  delights  in,  as  he  delights  in  his 
own  beauty  and  fulness),  he  seeks  their  glory  and  happiness. 

This  will  the  better  appear,  if  we  consider  the  degree  and  manner  in  which 
he  aimed  at  the  creature's  excellency  and  happiness  m  his  creating  the  world ; 
viz.,  the  degree  and  manner  of  the  creature's  glory  and  happiness  during  the 
whole  of  the  designed  eternal  duration  of  the  world  he  was  about  to  create ; 
which  is  in  greater  and  greater  nearness  and  strictness  of  union  with  himself,  \ 
and  greater  and  greater  communion  and  participation  with  him  in  his  own  glo- 
ry and  happiness,  in  constant  progression,  throughout  all  eternity.  As  the 
creature's  good  was  viewed  in  this  manner  when  God  made  the  world  for  it, 
,viz.,  with  respect  to  the  whole  of  the  eternal  duration  of  it,  and  the  eternally 
i  progressive  union  and  communion  with  him ;  so  the  creature  must  be  viewed 
M  m  infinite  strict  union  with  himself.  In  this  view  it  appears  that  God's  re- 
spect to  the  creature  in  the  whole,  unites  with  his  respect  to  himself.  Both  re- 
gards are  like  two  lines  which  seem  at  the  beginning  to  be  separate,  but  aim 
finally  to  meet  in  one,  both  being  directed  to  the  same  centre.  And  as  to  the 
good  of  the  creature  itself,  if  viewed  in  its  whole  duration,  and  infinite  progres- 
sion, it  must  be  viewed  as  infinite ;  and  so  not  only  being  some  communication 
of  God's  glory,  but  as  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  same  thing  in  its  infi- 
nite fulness.  The  nearer  any  thing  comes  to  infinite,  the  nearer  it  comes  to  an 
identity  with  God.  And  if  any  good,  as  viewed  by  God,  is  beheld  as  infinite, 
it  cannot  be  viewed  as  a  distinct  thing  from  God's  own  infinite  glory. 

The  apostle's  discourse  of  the  great  love  of  Christ  to  men,  Eph.  v.  25,  to 
the  end,  leads  us  thus  to  think  of  the  love  of  Christ  to  his  church,  as  comciding 
with  his  love  to  himself,  by  virtue  of  the  strict  union  of  the  church  with  hinu 
Thus,  "  Husbands,  love  your  wives,  as  Christ  also  loved  the  church,  and  gave 
himself  for  it,  that  he  might  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  church.  So  ought 
men  to  love  their  wives,  as  their  own  bodies.  He  that  loveth  hb  wife  loveth 
himself,  even  as  the  I/)rd  the  church ;  for  we  are  members  of  his  body,  of  his 
flesh,  and  of  his  bones." 
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Now  I  apprehend  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  manner  of  God's  seekinff  the 
good  of  the  creatures,  or  in  his  disposition  to  communicate  of  his  own  fidness 
to  them,  that  at  all  derogates  from  the  excellence  of  it,  or  the  creature's  obli- 
gation. 

God's  disposition  to  communicate  good,  or  to  cause  his  own  infinite  fulness 
to  flow  forth,  is  not  the  less  properly  called  God's  goodness,  because  the  good 
that  he  communicates,  is  something  of  himself;  a  communication  of  his  own 
glory,  and  what  he  delights  in  as  he  delights  in  his  own  glory.  The  creature 
has  no  less  benefit  by  it ;  neither  has  such  a  disposition  less  of  a  direct  tendency 
to  the  creature's  benefit ;  or  the  less  of  a  tendency  to  love  to  the  creature,  when 
flie  creature  comes  to  exist  Nor  is  this  disposition  in  God  to  conununicate  ol 
and  diffuse  his  own  good,  the  less  excellent,  because  it  is  implied  in  his  love 
andT  regard  to  himself.  For  his  love  to .  himself  does  not  imply  it  any  other- 
«v^,.than  as  it  implies  a  love  to  whatever  is  worthy  and  excellent.  The  ema- 
nation of  God's  glory,  is  in  itself  worthy  and  excellent,  and  so  God  delights  in 
it ;  and  his  delight  m  this  excellent  thing,  is  implied  in  his  love  to  himself,  oi 
his  own  fulness  ;  because  that  is  the  fountain,  and  so  the  sum  and  comprehen- 
sion of  ever)'  thing  that  is  excellent.  And  the  matter  standing  thus,- it  is  evi- 
dent that  these  things  cannot  derogate  from  the  excellency  of  this  disposition 
in  God,  to  an  emanation  of  his  own  fulness,  or  communication  of  good  to  the 
creature. 

Nor  does  God's  inclination  to  communicate  good  in  this  manner,  i.  e.  from 
regard  to  himself,  or  delight  in  his  own  glory,  at  all  diminish  the  freeness  of 
his  b<ineficence  in  this  communication.  This  will  appear,  if  we  consider  particu- 
larly in  what  ways  doing  good  to  others  from  self-love,  may  be  inconsistent  with 
the  freeness  of  beneficence.     And  I  conceive  there  are  only  these  two  ways : 

1.  When  any  does  good  to  another  from  confined  self-love,  that  is  opposite 
to  a  general  benevolence.  This  kind  of  self-love  is  properly  called  selfishness. 
In  some  sense,  the  most  benevolent,  generous  person  in  the  world,  seeks  his 
own  happiness  in  doing  good  to  others,  because  he  places  his  happiness  in  their 
good.  His  mind  is  so  enlarged  as  to  take  them,  as  it  were,  into  himself.  Thus, 
when  they  are  happy,  he  feels  it,  he  partakes  with  them,  and  is  happy  in  their . 
happiness.  This  is  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with  the  freeness  of  benefi- 
cence, that  on  the  contrary,  free  benevolence  and  kindness  consists  in  it  The 
most  free  beneficence  that  can  be  in  men,  is  doing  good,  not  from  a  confined 
Selfishness,  but  from  a  disposition  to  general  benevolence,  or  love  to  beings  in 
general. 

But  now,  with  respect  to  the  Divine  Being,  there  is  ng  such  thing  as  such 
confined  selfishness  in  him,  or  a  love  to  himself,  opposite  to  general  benevo- 
lence. It  is  impossible,  because  he  comprehends  all  entity,  and  all  excellence 
tn  his  own  essence.  The  first  Being,  the  eternal  and  infinite  Being,  is  in  effect,  / 
Bbing  in  ocnebal  ;  and  comprehends  universal  existence,  as  was  observed  be- 
fore. God,  in  his  benevolence  to  his  creatures,  cannot  have  his  heart  enlarged 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  in  beings  that  he  finds,  who  are  originally  out  of 
himself,  distinct  and  independent.  This  cannot  be  in  an  infinite  being,  who 
exists  alone  from  eternity.  But  he,  from  his  goodness,  as  it  were  enlarges 
himself  in  a  more  excellent  and  divine  manner.  This  is  by  communicating  and 
diffusing  himself;  and  so  instead  of  finding,  making  objects  of  his  benevolence ; 
not  by  taking  into  himself  what  he  finds  distinct  from  himself,  and  so  partak- 
ing of  their  good,  and  being  happy  in  them,  but  by  flowing  forth,  and  express- 
ing himself  in  them,  and  making  them  to  partake  of  him,' and  rejoicmg  in  him« 
se&  expressed  in  them,  nnd Communicated  to  them. 
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2.  Another  thing,  in  doing  good  to  others  from  self-love,  that  derogates  from 
the  freeness  of  the  goodness,  is  doing  good  to  others  from  dependence  on  them  ^ 
for  the  good  we  need  or  desire ;  which  dependence  obliges.  So  that  in  our  . 
beneficence  we  are  not  self-moved,  but  as  it  were  constrained  by  something 
without  ourselves.  But  it  has  been  particularly  shown  already,  that  God's 
making  himself  his  end,  in  the  manner  that  has  been  spoken  of,  argues  no  de- 
pendence, but  is  consistent  with  absolute  independence  and  self-sumcience. 

And  I  would  here  observe,  that  there  is  something  m  that  disposition  in  God 
to  communicate  goodness,  which  shows  him  to  be  independent  and  self-moved 
in  it,  in  a  manner  that  is  peculiar,  and  above  what  is  in  the  beneficence  of  crea- 
tures. Creatures,  even  the  most  gracious  of  them,  are  not  so  independent  and 
self-moved  in  their  goodness,  but  that  in  all  the  exercises  of  it,  they  are  excited 
by  some  object  that  they  find  ;  something  appearing  good,  or  in  some  respect 
worthy  of  regard,  presents  itself,  and  moves  their  kindness.  But  God,  being 
all  and  alone,  is  absolutely  self-moved.  The  exerc'ises  of  his  communicative  dis- 
position are  absolutely  from  within  himself,  not  finding  any  thing,  or  any  object 
to  excite  them  or  draw  them  forth ;  but  all  that  is  good  and  worthy  in  the 
object,  and  the  very  being  of  the  object,  proceeding  from  the  overflowing  of  his 
fulness. 

These  things  show  that  the  supposition  of  God's  maldng..bilQQaelf  lus^last  ^/^ 
end^in  the  manner  spoken  of^  does  not  at  all  dimmish  the  creature's  obligation 
Ingratitude,  for  communications  of  good  it  receives.  For  if  it  lessen  its  obliga- 
tion, it  must  be  on  one  of  the  following  accounts.  Either,  that  the  creature  has  not 
80  much  benefit  by  it,  or  that  the  disposition  it  flows  from  is  not  proper  goodness, 
not  having  so  direct  a  tendency  to  the  creature's,  benefit,  or  that  the  disposition 
is  not  so  virtuous  and  excellent  in  its  kind,  or  that  the  beneficence  is  not  so  free. 
But  it  has  been  observed  that  none  of  these  things  take  place,  with  regard  to 
that  disposition,  which  has  been  supposed  to  have  excited  God  to  create  the 
world. 

I  confess  there  is  a  degree  of  indistinctness  and  obscurity  in  the  close  con- 
sideration of  such  subjects,  and  a  great  imperfection  in  the  egressions  we  use 
concerning  them,  arisine  unavoidably  from  the  infinite  sublimity  of  the  subject, 
and  the  incomprehensibleness  of  those  things  that  are  divine.  Hence  revela- 
tion is  the  surest  guide  in  these  matters,  and  what  that  teaches  shall  in  the  next 
place  be  considered.  Nevertheless,  the  endeavors  used  to  discover  what  the 
TCMce  of  reason  is,  so  far  as  it  can  go,  may  serve  to  prepare  the  way,  by  obvia- 
ting cavils  insisted  on  by  many ;  and  to  satisfy  us  that  what  the  Word  of  God 
says  of  the  matter,  is  not  unreasonable,  and  thus  prepare  our  minds  for  a  more 
fiill  acquiescence  m  the  instructions  it  ^ves,  according  to  the  more  natural  and 
genuine  sense  of  words  and  expressions,  we  find  often  used  there  concerning 
fiiis  subject 
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CHAPTER  II. 

WHEREIN    IT    IS  INQUIRED,  WHAT  IS   TO   BE   LEARNED   FROM    THE    HOLT  SCRIPTURIS 
CONCERNING  GOD's  LAST  END  IN  THE  CREATION  OF   THE  WORLD. 


SECTION    I. 


The  Scriptures  represent  God  as  making  himself  his  own  last  end  in  the  creation  of 

the  world. 

It  is  manifest,  that  the  Scriptures  speak,  on  all  occasions,  as  though  Grod 
made  himself  his  end  in  all  his  works  ;  and  as  though  the  same  Being,  who  is 
the  first  cause  of  all  thin^,  were  the  supreme  and  last  end  of  all  things.  Thus 
in  Isa.  xliv.  6,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  King  of  Israel,  and  his  Redeemer  the 
Lord*  of  Hosts,  I  am  the  first,  I  also  am  the  last,  and  besides  me  there  is  no  God.'* 
Chap,  xlviii.  12,  "  I  am  the  first,  and  I  am  the  last"  Rev.  i.  8,  "  I  am  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending,  saith  the  Lord,  which  is,  and  was,  and 
which  is  to  come,  the  Almighty.**  Verse  11,  "I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
first  and  the  last"  Verse  17,  "  I  am  the  first  and  the  last"  Chap.  xxi.  6, 
"  And  he  said  unto  me,  It  is  done.  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginnmg  and  the 
end."  Chap.  xxii.  13,  "  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  begmning  and  the  end, 
the  first  and  the  last" 

And  when  God  is  so  often  spoken  of  as  the  last  as  well  as  the  first,  and  the 
end  3S  well  as  the  beginning,  what  is  meant  (or  at  least  implied)  is,  that  as  he 
is  the  first  efficient  cause  and  fountain  from  whence  all  things  onginate ;  so  he 
is  the  last  final  cause  for  which  they  are  made ;  the  final  term  to  which  they  all 
tend  in  the'u*  ultimate  issue.  This  seems  to  be  the  most  natural  import  of  these 
expressions ;  and  is  confirmed  by  other  parallel  passages ;  as  Rom.  xi.  36, 
**  For  of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him  are  all  things.**  Col.  i.  16,  "  For 
by  him  were  all  things  created,  that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth,  via- 
ble and  invisible,  whether  th^  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or 
powers ;  all  things  were  created  by  him,  and  for  him.**  Heb.  ii.  10,  "  For  it  be- 
came him,  by  whom  are  all  things,  and  for  whom  are  all  things.**  In  Prov.  xvL 
4,  it  is  said  expressly,  "  The  Lord  hath  made  all  things  for  himself.'* 

And  the  manner  is  observable,  in  which  God  is  said  to  be  the  last,  to  whom, 
and  for  whom  are  all  things.  It  is  evidently  spoken  of  as  a  meet  and  suitable 
thing,  a  branch  of  his  glory ;  a  meet  prerogative  of  the  great,  infinite  and  eter- 
nal Being ;  a^thing  becoming  the  dignity  of  him  who  is  infinitely  above  all  other 
beings ;  from  whom  all  things  are,  and  by  whom  they  consist,  and  in  compari* 
son  vfiih  whom,  all  other  things  are  as  nothing. 


SECTION  .11. 

Wherein  some  positions  are  advanced  concerning  a  just  method  of  arguing  in  this 
affair,  from  what  we  find  in  holy  Scriptures. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Scriptures  speak  of  the  creation  of  the  world  as  being 
Ibr  God,  as  its  end.  What  remains  therefore  to  be  inquired  into,  is.  Which  toay 
4o  the  Scriptures  represent  God  as  making  himself  his  end? 
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ft  is  evident  that  God  does  not  make  his  existoice  or  bdn^  the  end  of  the 
creation ;  nor  can  he  be  supposed  tp  do  so  without  great  absurdly.  His  being 
^d  existence  cannot  be  conceived  of  but  as  prior  to  any  of  Ood*s  acts  or  ie^ 
signs  s.thqT- must  be  presupposed  as  &e  ground  of  them.  Therefore  it  cannot 
llgjnJhisLway  thaLQod  jmakes  himself  me  end  of  lus  creating  the  world.  He 
i^nnQtci£ala.the  world  to  the  end  that  he  tnay  have  existence;  or  may  have 
such  attributes  and  perfections,  and  such  an  essence.  Nor  do  the  Scriptures  give 
the  least  intimation  of  any  such  thin?.  .  Therefore,  what  divine  effect,  or  what 
it  is  in  relation  to  God,  that  is  the  thmg  which  the  Scripture  teacheth  us  to  be 
ibe  end  he  aimed  at  in  his  works  of  creation,  in  designmg  of  which,  he  makes 
himself  his  end. 

In  order  to  a  right  imderstandin^  of  the  Scripture  doctrine,  and  drawing  just 
inferences  from  what  we  find  said  m  the  word  of  God  relative  to  this  matter ; 
so  to  open  the  way  to  a  true  and  definitive  answer  to  the  above  inquiry,  I  would 
lay  down  the  following  positions. 

Position  1.  That  wluch  appears  to  be  spoken  of  as  God's  ultimate  end  in 
his  works  of  providence  in  general,  we  may  justly  suppose  to  be  his  last  end  in 
tKeiKprk  of  Creadon. — ^This  appears  from  what  was  observed  before  (under  the 
fifth  particular  of  the  introduction)  which  I  need  not  now  repeat. 

Position  2.  When  any  thing  appears  by  the  Scripture  to  be  the  Mst  end  of 
some  of  the  works  of  Grod,  which  thing  appears,  in  fact,  to  be  the  result,  not 
only  of  this  work,  but  of  God's  wor^  in  general ;  and  although  it  be  not 
mentioned  as  the  end  of  those  works,  but  only  of  some  of  them,  yet  being 
actually  the  result  of  other  works  as  well  as  that,  and  nothing  appears  peculiar, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  renders  it  a  fit,  and  beautiful  and  valuable  result 
of  those  particular  works,  more  than  of  the  rest;  but  it  appears  with  equal  rea- 
son desirable  and  valuable  in  the  case  of  all  works,  of  which  it  is  spoken  in 
the  word  of  God  as  (and  seen  in  fact  to  be)  the  effect;  we  may  justly  infer, 
that  thing  to  be  the  last  end  of  those  other  works  also.  For  we  must  suppose 
it  to  be  on  account  of  the  valuableness  of  the  effect,  that  it  is  made  the  end  of 
those  works  which  it  is  expressly  ^ken  of  as  the  end ;  and  this  effect,  by  the 
supposition,  bemg  equally,  and  in  like  manner  the  result  of  the  work,  and  of 
the  same  value,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  it  is  the  end  of  the  work, 
of  which  it  is  naturally  the  consequence,  m  one  case  as  well  as  in  another. 

Position  3.  The  ultimate  end  of  God's  creating  the  world,  being  also  (as 
was  before  observed)  the  last  end  of  all  God's  works  of  providence,  and  that 
in  the  highest  sense,  and  being  above  all  other  things  important,  we  may  well 
presume  that  this  end  will  be  chiefly  insisted  on  in  the  wonl  of  God,  in  the  ac- 
count it  gives  of  God's  designs  and  ends  in  his  works  of  providence — and  there- 
fore, if  there  be  any  particular  thin^,  that  we  find  more  frequently  mentioned  in 
Scripture  as  Grod's  ultimate  aim  in  his  works  of  providence,  than  any  thing  else, 
this  IS  a  presumption  that  this  is  the  supreme  and  ultimate  end  of  God's  works  in 
general,  and  so  the  end  of  the  work  of  creation. 

PosirioN  4.  That  which  appears  from  the  word  of  God  to  be  his  last  end 
irith  respect  to  the  moral  world,  or  God's  last  end  in  the  creation  and  disposal 
of  the  intelligent  part  of  the  system,  and  in  the  moral  government  of  the 
iforld,  that  is  God's  last  end  in  the  work  of  creation  in  generaL  Because  it  is 
eivident,  from  the  constitution  of  the  world  itself,  as  well  as  from  the  word  of 
C3od^  that  the  moral  part  is  the  end  of  all  the  rest  of  the  creation.  The  mani- 
mate  unintelligent  part  is  made  for  the  rational  as  much  as  a  house  is  prepared 
Sat  thQ  inhabitant  And  it  is  evident  also  from  reason  and  the  word  of  Ood, 
that  it  is  with  regard  to  what  is  moral  in  them,  or  for  the  sake  of  some  moral 
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^ood  in  them,  that  moral  agents  are  made  and  the  world  made  for  them.  But 
it  is  further  evident  that  whatsoever  is  the  last  end  of  that  part  of  creation  that 
is  the  end  of  all  the  rest,  and  for  which  all  the  rest  of  the  world  was  madei 
must  be  the  last  end  of  the  whole.  If  all  the  other  parts  of  a  watch  are  made 
[or  the  hand  of  the  watch,  to  move  that  aright,  and  for  a  due  and  proper 
regulation  of  that,  then  it  will  follow,  that  the  last  end  of  the  hand,  is  the  last 
end  of  the  whole  machine. 

Position  5.  That,  which  appears  from  the  Scripture  to  be  God'?  last  end  in 
the  chief  work  or  works  of  his  providence,  we  may  well  determine  is  God's  last 
end  in  creating  the  world.  For  as  was  observed,  we  may  justly  infer  the  end 
of  a  thing  from  the  use  of  it.  We  may  justly  infer  the  end  of  a  clock,  a  chariot, 
a  ship,  or  water  engine  from  the  main  use  to  which  it  is  applied.  But  God's  pro- 
vidence is  his  use  of  the  world  he  has  made.  And  £f  there  be  any  work  or 
works  of  providence  that  are  evidently  God's  main  work  or  works,  herein 
appears  and  consists  the  main  use  that  God  makes  of  the  creation. — From  these 
two  last  positions  we  may  infer  the  next,  viz. 

*  Position  6.  Whatever  appears  by  the  Scriptures  to  be  God's  last  end  in  his 
main  work  or  works  of  providence  towards  the  moral  world,  that  we  justly  infer 
to  be  the  last  end  of  the  creation  of  the  world.  Because,  as  was  just  now  ob- 
served, the  moral  world  is  the  chief  part  of  the  creation  and  the  end  of  the  rest ; 
and  God's  last  end  in  creating  that  part  of  the  world,  must  be  his  last  end  in 
the  creation  of  the  whole;  And  it  appears  by  the  last  position,  that  the  end  of 
God's  main  work  or  works  of  providence  towards  them,  or  the  main  use  he  puts 
them  to,  shows  the  last  end  for  which  he  has  made  them ;  and  consequently  the 
main  end  for  which  he  has  made  the  whole  world. 

Position  7.  That  which  divine  revelation  shows  to  be  God's  last  end  with 
respect  to  that  part  of  the  moral  world  which  are  good,  or  which  are  according 
to  his  mind,  or  such  as  he  would  have  them  be ;  I  say  that  which  is  God's  last 
end  with  respect  to  these  (i.  e.  his  last  end  in  their  being,  and  in  their  being 

food),  this  we  must  suppose  to  be  the  last  end  of  God's  creating  the  world, 
'or  it  has  been  already  shown  that  God's  last  end  in  the  moral  part  of  creation 
must  be  the  end  of  the  whole.  But  his  end  in  that  part  of  the  moral  world  that 
are  good,  must  be  the  last  end  for  which  he  has  made  the  moral  world  m  gen- 
vferal.  For  therein  consists  the  goodness  of  a  thing,  viz.,  iii  its  fitness  to  answer 
/rjits  end:  or,  at  least  this  must  be  goodness  in  the  eyes  of  the  author  of  that 
^  thing.  For  goodness  in  his  eyes  is  its  agreeableness  to  his  mind.  But  an 
agreeableness  to  his  mind  in  what  he  makes  for  some  end  or  use,  must  be  an 
acreeableness  or  fitness  to  that  end.  For  his  end  in  this  case  is  his  mind.  That 
which  he  chiefly  aims  at  in  that  thing,  is  chiefly  his  mind  wiih  respect  to  that 
thmg.  And  therefore  they  are  good  moral  agents,  who  are  fitted  for  the  end 
for  which  God  has  made  moral  agents :  as  they  are  good  machines,  instruments 
and  utensils  that  are  fitted  to  the  end  they  are  designed  for.  And  consequently 
that  which  is  the  chief  end  to  which  in  being  good  they  are  fitted,  that  is  the 
diief  end  of  utensils.  So  that  which  is  the  chief  end  to  which  good  created 
moral  agents  in  being  good  are  fitted,  this  is  the  chief  end  of  moral  agents,  or 
the  moral  part  of  the  creation;  and  consequently  of  the  creation  in  general. 

Position  8.  That,  which  the  word  of  God  requires  the  intelligent  and  moral 
part  of  the  world  to  seek  as  their  main  end,  or  to  have  respect  to  in  that  they 
do,  and  regulate  all  their  conduct  by,  as  their  ultimate  and  highest  end,  that  we 
have  reason  to  suppose  is  the  last  end  for  which.  God  has  made  them ;  and  con- 
sequently, by  position  fourth,  the  last  end  for  which  he  has  made  the  whole 
^prld.    A  main  difference  between  the  intelligent  and  moral  parts,  and  the  rest 
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of  the  world,  lies  in  this,  that  the  former  are  capable  of  knowing  their  Creator, 
and  the  end  for  which  he  made  them,  and  capable  of  actively  cqmpljing^ with 
his  design  in  their  creation  and  promoting^  it ;  while^ther  creatures  cannot  pro- 
mofe  the  Tlesign  of  their  creation,  only  "^passively  and  eventually.  And  seeing 
they  are  capable  of  knowing  the  end  for  which  their  author  has  made  them, 
it  is  doubtless  their  duty  to  fall  in  with  it  Their  wills  ought  to  comply  with  the 
will  of  the  Creator  in  this  respect,  in  mainly  seeking  the  same  as  their  last  end  / 
which  God  mainly  seeks  as  their  last  end.  This  must  be  the  law  of  nature  and 
reason  with  respect  to  them.  And  we  must  suppose  that  God's  revealed  law, 
and.the  law  of  nature  agree  ^  and  that  his  will,  as  a  lawgiver,  must  agree  with 
his  will  as  a  Creator.  Therefore  we  justly  infer,  that  the  same  thing  which 
God*s  revealed  law  requires  intelligent  creatures  to  seek  as  their  last  and  7 

Seatest  end,  that  God  their  Creator  has  made  their  last  end,  and  so  the  end  of 
e  creation  of  the  world. 

Position  9.  We  may  well  suppose  that  what  seems  in  holy  Scripture  from 
time  to  time  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  main  end  of  the  goodness  of  the  good  part  / 
of  the  moral  world,  so  that  the  respect  and  relation  their  virtue  or  goodness  has 
to  that  end,  is  what  chiefly  makes  it  valuable  and  desirable ;  I  say,  we  may 
well  suppose  that  to  be  the  thing  which  is  God's  last  end  in  the  creation  of  the 
moral  world ;  and  so  by  position  fourth,  of  the  whole  world.  For  the  end  oi^ 
the  goodness  of  a  thing,  is  the  end  of  the  thing.  Herein,  it  was  observed  before, 
must  consist  the  goodness  or  valuablencss  of  any  thing  in  the  eyes  of  him  that 
made  it  for  his  use,  viz.,  its  being  good  for  that  use,  or  good  with  respect  to  the 
end  for  which  he  made  it. 

Position  10.  That  which  persons  who  are  described  in  Scripture  as  approved 
saints,  and  set  forth  as  examples  of  piety,  sought  as  their  last  and  highest  end 
in  the  things  which  they  did,  and  which  are  mentioned  as  parts  of  their  holy  con- 
versation, or  instances  of  their  good  and  approved  behavior ;  that  we  must  sup- 
pose, was  what  they  ought  to  seek  as  their  last  end  ;  and  consequently  by  the 
preceding  position  was  the  same  with  God's  last  end  in  the  creation  of  the 
world. 

Position  11.  That  which  appears  by  the  word  of  God  to  be  that  end  oi 
event,  in  the  desire  of  which,  the  souls  of  the  good  parts  of  the  moral  world,  es- 
pecially of  the  best,  and  in  their  best  frames,  do  most  naturally  and  directly 
exercise  their  goodness  in,  and  in  expressing  of  their  desire  of  this  event  or  end. 
they  do  most  properly  and  directly  express  their  respect  to  God ;  we  may,  I 
say,  well  suppose,  that  event  or  end  to  be  the  chief  and  ultimate  end  of  a 
spirit  of  piety  and  goodness,  and  God's  chief  end  in  making  the  moral  world, 
and  so  the  whole  world.  For  doubtless  the  most  direct  and  natural  desire  and 
tendency  of  a  spirit  of  true  goodness  in  the  good  and  best  part  of  the  moral 
world  is  to  the  chief  end  of  goodness,  and  so  the  chief  end  of  Uie  creation  of  the 
moral  world.  And  in  what  else  can  the  spirit  of  true  respect  and  friendship  to 
God  be  expressed  by  way  of  desire,  than  desires  of  the  same  end,  which  God 
himself  chiefly  and  ultimately  desires  and  seeks  in  making  them  and  all  other 
things  ? 

Position  12.    Since  the  holy  Scriptures  teach  us  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  u- 
head  of  the  moral  world,  and  especially  of  all  the  good  part  of  it ;  the  chief  of 
God's  servants,  appointed  to  be  the  head  of  his  saints  and  angels,  and  set  forth  as 
the  chief  and  most  perfect  pattern  and  example  of  goodness ;  we  may  well  sup 
pose  by  the  foregoing  positions,  that  what  he  sought  as  his  last  end,  was  God'a  . 
last  end  in  the  creation  of  the  world. 
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SECTION    III. 

Particular  texts  of  Scripture,  that  show  that  God's  glory  is  an  ultimate  End  of  the 

Creation. 

What  God  says  in  Isa.  xlviii.  11 ,  naturally  leads  us  to  suppose,  that  the  waj 
in  which  God  makes  himself  his  end  in  his  work  or  works  which  he  does  for  his 
own  sake,  is  in  making  his  glory  his  end.  "  For  my  own  sake,  even  for  my 
Own  sake  will  I  do  it.     For  how  should  my  name  be  polluted  1  and  I  will  not 

Fve  my  glory  to  another."  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  I  will  obtain  my  end, 
will  not  forego  my  glory  :  another  shall  not  take  this  prize  from  me.  It  is 
pretty  evident  here,  that  God's  name  and  his  glory,  which  seems  to  intend  the 
same  thing  (as  shall  be  observed  more  particularly  afterwards),  are  spoken  of 
as  his  last  end  in  the  great  work  mentioned,  not  as  an  inferior,  subordinate  end, 
subservient  to  the  interest  of  others.  The  words  are  emphatical.  The  emphasis 
and  repetition  constrain  us  to  understand  that  what  God  does,  is  ultimately  for 
his  own  sake :  "  For  my  own  sakcy  even  for  my  own  sake  will  I  do  it" 

So  the  words  of  the  apostle,  in  Rom.  xi.  36,  naturally  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  the  way  in  which  all  things  are  to  God,  is  in  being  for  his  glory.  "  For 
of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him  are  all  things ;  to  whom  be  glory  forever 
and  ever.  Amen."  In  the  preceding  context,  the  apostle  observes  the  mar- 
vellous disposals  of  divine  wisdom,  for  causing  all  things  to  be  to  him  in  their 
final  issue  and  result,  as  they  are  from  him  at  first,  and  governed  by  him.  His 
discourse  shows  how  God  contrived  and  brought  this  to  pass  in  his  disposition 
of  things,  viz.,  by  setting  up  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  world ;  leavmg  the 
Jews,  and  calling  the  Gentiles ;  and  m  what  he  would  hereafter  do  in  bringing 
in  the  Jews  with  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles ;  with  the  circumstances  of  these 
wonderful  works,  so  as  greatly  to  show  his  justice  and  his  goodness,  magnify  his 
grace,  and  manifest  the  sovereignty  and  freeness  of  it,  and  the  absolute  depend- 
ence of  all  on  him — and  then  in  the  four  last  verses,  breaks  out  into  a  most 
pathetic,  rapturous  exclamation,  expressing  his  great  admiration  of  the  depth 
of  divine  wisdom  in  the  steps  he  takes  for  the  attaining  his  end,  and  causing  all 
iaings  to  be  to  him ;  and  finally,  he  expresses  a  joyfiil  consent  to  God's  excel- 
lent design  in  all  to  glorify  himself,  in  saying,  "  to  him  be  glory  forever ;"  as 
much  as  to  say,  as  all  things  are  so  wonderfully  ordered  for  his  glory,  so  let 
him  have  the  glory  of  all,  forevermore. 

2.  The  glory  of  God  i^  spoken  of  in  holy  Scripture  as  the  last  end  for  which 
that  part  of  the  moral  world  that  are  good  were  made.  Thus  in  Isaiah  xliii.  6, 
7,  "  I  will  say  to  the  North,  give  up,  and  to  the  South,  keep  not  back. — Bring 
my  sons  from  far,  and  my  daughters  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  even  every  one 
that  is  called  by  my  name ;  for  I  have  created  him  for  my  glory,  I  have  formed 
him,  yea,  I  have  made  him."  Isaiah  Ix.  21,  ^^Thy  people  also  shall  be  all 
righteous.  They  shall  inherit  the  land  forever ;  the  branch  of  my  planting,  the 
work  of  my  hand,  that  I  may  be  glorified.*'  Chap.  Ixi  3,  "  That  they  may  be 
called  trees  of  righteousness,  the  planting  of  the  Lord,  that  he  might  be  glorified  J* 
In  these  places  we  see  that  the  glory  of  God  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  God's 
saints,  the  end  for  which  he  makes  them,L  e.  either  gives  them  being,  or  gives 
4hem  a  being  as  saints,  or  botL  It  is  said  that  Grod  has  made  and  formed  them 
to  be  his  sons  and  daughters,  for  his  own  glory  ;  that  they  are  trees  of  hi& 
^planting,  the  work  of  his  hancb,  as  trees  of  righteousness,  that  he  might  be 
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glorified.  And  if  we  consider  the  words,  especially  as  taken  with  the  context 
in  each  of  the  places,  it  will  appear  quite  unnatural  to  suppose  that  God's  gloiy 
is  here  spoken  of  only  as  an  end  inferior  and  subordinate  to  the  happiness  of 
God's  people ;  or  as  a  prediction  that  God  would  create,  form  and  plant  them 
that  he  might  be  glorified,  that  so  God's  people  might  be  happy.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  we  take  the  places  with  the  context,  they  will  appear  rather  as  promises 
of  making  God's  people  happy,  that  God  therein  might  he  glorified.  So  is 
that  in  chapter  xliii.,  as  we  shall  see  plainly  if  we  take  the  whole  that  is  said 
from  the  beginning  of  the  chapter.  It  is  wholly  a  promise  of  a  future,  great, 
and  wonderful  work  of  God's  power  and  grace,  delivering  his  people  from  all 
misery,  and  making  them  exceeding  happy  ;  and  then  the  end  of  all,  or  the 
smn  of  God's  design  in  all,  is  declared  to  be  God's  own  glory.  "  I  have  re- 
deemed thee,  I  have  called  thee  by  th)  name,  thou  art  mine.  I  will  be  with  thee. 
When  thou  walkest  through  the  fire  thou  shalt  not  be  burnt,  nor  the  flame  kindle 
upon  thee — thou  art  precious  and  honorable  in  my  sight.  I  will  gfve  men  for 
thee,  and  people  for  thy  life.  Fear  not,  I  am  with  thee.  I  will  bring  my  sons 
from  far,  and  my  daughters  from  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  every  one  that  is  call- 
ed by  my  name,yj>r  I  have  created  him  for  my  glory  ^ 

So  it  plainly  is,  chapter  Ix.  21.  The  whole  chapter  is  made  up  of  nothing 
but  promises  of  future,  exceeding  happiness  to  God's  church.  But  for  bpt vity^ 
sake,  let  us  take  only  the  two  preceding  verses.  "  The  sun  shall  be  no  more 
thy  light  by  day,  neither  for  brightness  shall  the  moon  give  light  unto  thee; 
but  the  Lord  shall  be  unto  thee  an  everlasting  light,  and  thy  God  thy  glory. 
Thy  sun  shall  no  more  go  down,  neither  shall  thy  moon  withdraw  itself;  for 
the  Lord  shall  be  thine  everlasting  light ;  and  the  days  of  thy  mourning  shall 
be  ended.  Thy  people  also  shall  be  all  righteous ;  they  shall  inherit  the  land 
forever,  the  branch  of  my  planting,  the  work  of  my  hands,"  and  then  the  end 
of  all  is  added, "  that  I  might  be  glorified.^'*  All  the  preceding  promises  are 
plainly  mentioned  as  so  many  parts  or  constituents  of  the  great  and  exceeding 
happiness  of  God's  people  ;  and  God's  glory  is  mentioned  rather  as  God's  end, 
or  the  sum  of  his  design  in  this  happiness,  than  this  happiness  as  the  end  of  this 
glory.  Just  in  like  manner  is  the  promise  in  the  third  verse  of  the  next  chap- 
ter. "  To  appoint  to  them  that  mourn  in  Zion,  to  give  to  them  beauty  for  ashes, 
the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness, 
that  they  might  be  called  trees  of  righteousness,  the  planting  of  the  Lord, 
that  he  might  he  glorifedJ^  The  work  of  God  promised  to  be  effected,  is  plainly 
an  accomplishment  of  the  joy,  gladness  and  happiness  of  God's  people,  instesud 
of  their  mourning  and  sorrow ;  and  the  end  in  which  the  work  issues,  or  that  in 
which  God's  design  in  this  work  is  obtained  and  summed  up,  is  his  gloiy.  This 
proves  by  the  seventh  position;  that  God's  glory  is  the  end  of  the  creation. 

The  same  thing  may  be  argued  from  Jer.  xiii.  11:"  For  as  a  girdle  cleaveCh 
to  the  loins  of  a  man,  so  have  I  caused  to  cleave  unto  me  the  whole  house  of 
Israel,  and  the  whole  house  of  Judah,  saith  the  Lord ;  that  they  might  be  unto 
me  for  a  people,  and  for  a  name,  and  for  a  praise,  and  for  a  glory^  but  they 
would  not  hear.'^  That  is,  God  sought  to  make  them  to  be  his  own  holy  peo- 
ple ;  or,  as  the  apostle  expresses  it,  his  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works ; 
that  so  they  might  be  a  glory  to  him,  as  girdles  were  used  in  those  days  for 
ornament  and  beauty,  and  as  badges  of  dignity  and  honor.*  Which  is  agreea- 
ble to  the  places  observed  before,  that  spes^  of  the  church  as  the  glory  of  Christ 

Now  when  God  speaks  of  himself,  as  seeking  a  peculiar  and  holy  people 
for  himself,  to  be  for  his  glory  and'  honor,  as  a  man  that  seeks  an  ornament  uid 

*  See  ?ene  9,  md  tlao  Imiah  iil.  24,  usn,  21,  ttfl  uiil  lOi    2  Sun.  xriiL  II.    Exod.  xxriii.  8. 
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badge  of  he  nor  tor  hb  glory,  it  is  not  natural  to  understand  it  merely  of  a  subor« 
dinate  end,  as  tbough  God  had  no  respect  to  Imnself  in  it,  but  only  the  good  of 
others.  If  so,  the  comparison  would  not  be  natural ;  for  men  are  commonly 
wont  to  seek  their  own  glory  and  honor  in  adorning  themselves,  and  dignifying 
themselves  with  badges  of  honor,  out  of  respect  to  themselves. 

The  same  doctrine  seems  to  be  taught,  Eph.  i.  6,  6.  "  Having  predestinated 
us  to  the  adoption  of  children,  by  Jesus  Cnrist,  unto  hmiself,  according  to  the 
good  pleasure  of  his  will,  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace." 

The  same  may  be  argued  from  Isaiah  xliv.  23,  "  For  the  Lord  hath  redeemed 
Jacob,  he  hath  glorified  himself  in  Israel."  And  chapter  xlix.  3,  "  Thou  art 
my  servant  Jacob,  in  whom  I  will  be  glorified.'*  John  xvii.  10,  "  And  all  mine 
are  th'me,  and  thine  are  mme,  and  1  am  glorified  in  them."  2  Thess.  i.  10, 
'"  When  he  shall  come  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints."  Verses  11,  12,  "  Where- 
fore also  we  pray  always  for  you,  that  our  God  would  count  you  worthy  of  his 
calling,  and  fulfil  all  the  good  pleasure  of  his  goodness,  and  the  work  of  faith 
with  power ;  that  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  may  be  glorified  in  you,  and  ye 
in  him,  according  to  the  grace  of  God  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

3.  The  Scripture  speaks  from  time  to  time  of  God's  glory,  as  though  it  were 
his  ultimate  end  of  the  goodness  of  the  moral  part  of  the  creation;  and  that  end, 
in  a  respect  and  relation  to  which  chiefly  it  is,  that  the  value  or  worth  of  their 
virtue  consists.  As  in  Phil.  i.  10,  11,  "  That  ye  may  approve  things  that  are 
excellent,  that  ye  may  be  sincere,  and  without  offence  till  the  day  of  Christ: 
bdng  filled  with  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  which  are  by  Jesus  Christ,  unto  the 
glory  and  praise  of  God."  Here  the  apostle  shows  how  the  fruits  of  righteous- 
.ness  in  them  are  valuable  and  how  they  answer  their  end,  viz.,  in  bemg  "  by 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God."  John  xv.  8,  "  Herein  is  my 
Father  glorified,  that  ye  bear  much  fruit."  Signifying  that  by  this  means  it  is, 
that  the  great  end  of  religion  is  to  be  answered.  And  in  1  Peter  iv.  11,  the 
apostle  directs  the  Christians  to  regulate  all  their  religious  performances,  with 
reference  to  that  one  end.  "  If  any  man  speak,  let  him  speak  as  the  oracles  of  God. 
If  any  man  minister,  let  him  do  it  as  of  the  abilitjr  which  God  giveth,  that  God 
in  all  things  may  be  glorified ;  to  whom  be  praise  and  dominion  forever  and 
"ever.  Amen."  And  from  time  to  time,  embracing  and  practising  true  religion, 
and  repenting  of  sin,  and  turning  to  holiness,  is  expressed  by  glorifying  God, 
as  though  that  were  the  sum  and  end  of  the  whole  matter.  Rev.  xi.  13,  "  And 
in  the  earthquake  were  slain  of  men  seven  thousand;  and  the  remnant  were 
affrighte<l,  and  gave  glory  to  the  God  of  heaven."  So,  Rev.  xiv.  6, 7,  "  And 
I  saw  another  angel  ny  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  having  the  everlasting  ffospel  to 
preach  to  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth ; — ^saymg,  with  a  loud  voice,  ftar  God, 
and  give  glory  to  him."  As  though  this  were  the  sum  and  end  of  that  virtue 
and  religion,  which  was  the  grand  design  of  preaching  the  gospel  everywhere 
through  the  world.  Rev.  xvi.  9,  "  And  repented  not,  to  give  him  glory." 
Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  they  did  not  forsake  their  sins  and  turn  to  true  re- 
ligion, that  God  might  receive  that  Thich  is  the  great  end  he  seeks,  in  the 
rSigion  he  requires  of  men.  See  to  the  same  purpose.  Psalm  xxii.  21 — 23, 
Isa.  Ixvi.  19,  xxiv.  15,  xxv.  3,  Jer.  xiii.  15,  16,  Dan.  v.  23,  Rom.  xv.  5,  6. 

And  as  tiie  exercise  of  true  religion  and  virtue  in  Christians  is  summarily 
expressed  by  their  glorifying  God ;  so  when  the  good  influence  of  this  on  others, 
as  bringing  them  by  the  example  to  turn  to  the  ways  and  practice  of  true  good- 
ness, is  spoken  of,  it  is  expressed  in  the  same  manner.  Matth.  v.  16, "  Let 
your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  others  ^eing  your  good  works,  may  glo- 
rify your  Father  which  is  in  heaven,"     1.  Pet  iL  12,  **  Havii^  your  conver- 
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Bation  honest  among  the  Gentiles,  that  whereas  they  speak  evil  against  you  m 
evil  doerSy  tbev  may  by  your  good  works  which  they  behold,  gterily  Ggdin  the 
day  of  visitation." 

Tliat  the  ultimate  end  of  moral  goodness,  or  righteousness,  is  answered  jn 
God's  glory  being  attained,  is  supposed  in  the  objection  which  the  apostle 
makes^  or  supposes  some  will  make,  in  Rom.  iii.  7 :  "  For  if  the  truth  of  God 
hath  more  abounded  through  my  lie  unto  his  glory,  why  am  I  judged  as  a  sin* 
ner  ?"  L  e.,  seeing  the  great  end  of  righteousness  is  answered  by  my  sin,  in 
God's  being  glorified,  why  is  my  sin  condemned  and  punished ;  and  why  it 
not  my  vice  equivalent  to  virtue  ? 

And  the  glory  of  God  is  spoken  of  as  that  wherein  consists  the  value  and 
end  of  particular  graces ;  as  of  faith,  Rom.  iv.  20 ;  "  He  staggered  not  at  the 
promise  of  God  through  unbehef,  but  was  strong  in  faith,  giving  glory  td 
God."  Phil.  iL  11,  "That  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  is  the 
Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father/*  Of  repentance,  Josh.  vi.  19,  "  Give, 
I  pray  thee,  glory  to  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  and  make  confession  unto  him.** 
Of  Charity ;  2  Cor.  viii.  19, "  With  this  grace,  which  is  administered  by  us,  to 
the  glory  of  the  same  Lord,  and  declaration  of  jx)ur  ready  mind."  Thanks- 
giving and  praise ;  Luke  vii.  18,  "  There  are  not  found  that  returned  to  give 
glory  to  God,  save  this  stranger."  Psalm  1.  23,  "  Whoso  ofTereth  praise  glo- 
rifieth  me,  and  to  him  that  ordereth  his  conversation  aright,  will  I  show  the 
salvation  of  God."  Concerning  which  last  place  it  may  be  observed,  God  here 
seems  to  say  this  to  such  as  abounded  in  their  sacrifices  and  outward  ceremonies 
of  religion,  as  taking  it  for  granted,  and  as  what  they  knew  already,  and  sup- 
posed m  their  religious  performances,  that  the  end  of  all  religion  was  to  glorify 
God.  They  supposed  they  dkl  this  in  the  best  manner,  in  offering  a  multitude 
of  sacrifices  (see  the  preceding  part  of  the  Psalm).  But  here  God  corrects  this 
mistake,  and  informs  that  this  grand  end  of  religion  is  not  attained  this  way,  but 
m  offering  the  more  spiritual  sacrifices  of  praise  and  a  holy  conversation. 

In  fine,  the  words  of  the  apostle  in  1  Cor.  vi.  20,  are  worthy  of  particular 
notice :  "  Ye  are  not  your  own,  for  ye  are  bought  with  a  price ;  therefore  glorify 
God  in  your  body,  and  in  your  spirit,  which  are  his."  Here  not  only  is  glorify^ 
ing  God  spoken  of,  as  what  summarily  comprehends  the  end  of  that  religion 
and  service  of  God,  which  is, the  end  of  Christ's  redeeming  us;  but  here  I 
would  further  remark  this,  that  the  apostle  in  this  place  urges,  that  inasmuch 
as  we  are  not  our  own,  but  bought  for  God,  that  we  might  be  his ;  therefore 
we  ought  not  to  act  as  if  we  were  our  own,  but  as  God's ;  and  should  not  use 
the  members  of  our  bodies,  or  faculties  of  our  souls  for  ourselves,  as  making 
ourselves  our  end,  but  for  God,  as  making  him  our  end.  And  he  expresses 
the  way  in  which  we  are  to  make  God  our  end,  viz.,  in  making  his  glory  our 
end :  "  Therefore  glorify  God  in  your  body  and  in  your  spirit,  which  are  his.*' 
Here  it  cannot  be  pretended,  that  though  Christians  are  indeed  required  to 
make  God's  glory  their  end ;  yet  it  is  but  as  a  su^bocdinate  end,  as  subservient 
to  their  own  happiness,  as  a  higher  end ;  for  then  in  acting  chiefly  and  ulti- 
mately for  their  own  selves,  they  would  use  themselves  more  as  their  own,  than 
as  God's ;  which  is  directly  contrary  to  the  design  of  the  apostle's  exhortation, 
and  the  argument  he  is  upon ;  wUch  is,  that  we  should  give  ourselves,  as  it 
were,  away  from  ourselves  to  God,  and  use  ourselves  as  his,  and  not  our  own, 
acting  for  his  sake,  and  not  our  own  sakes.  Thus  it  is  evident  by  Position  9, 
fliat  die  glory  of  God  is  the  last  end  for  which  he  created  the  world. 

4.  There  are  some  things  in  the  word  of  God,  that  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
il  requires  of  men,  that  they  should  desire  and  seek  God's  glory,  as  their  high 
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est  and  last  end  in  what  they  da  As  particularly  the  passage  last  mentioned 
This  appears  from  what  has  been  just  now  observed  upon  it  The  same  may 
be  argued  from  1  Cor.  x.  30 :  "  Whether  therefore  ye  eat  or  drink^  or  whatso- 
ever ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God."  And  1  Pet  iv.  11,  "  That  God  in  all 
things  may  be  glorified ;"  wluch  was  mentioned  before.  And  it  may  be  argued 
that  Christ  requires  his  followers  should  desire  and  seek  God's  glory  in  the  first 
place,  and  above  all  things  else,  from  thdt  prayer  which  he  gave  his  disciples,  a&* 
the  pattern  and  rule  for  the  direction  of  his  followers  in  their  prayers.  The  first 
petition  of  which  is, "  Hallowed  be  thy  name."  Which  in  Scripture  language 
IS  the  same  with  "  glorified  be  thy  name ;"  as  is  manifest  from  Lev.  x.  3,  Ezek. 
xxviiL  22,  and  manj  other  places.  Now  our  last  and  highest  end  is  doubtless 
what  should  be  first  m  our  desires,  and  consequently  first  in  our  prayers ;  and  there- 
fore we  may  argue,  that  since  Christ  du-ects  that  God's  glory  should  be  first  in 
our  prayers,  therefore  this  is  our  last  end.  This  is  further  confirmed  by  the  conch:- 
won  of  the  Lord's  prayer, "  For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power  and  glory." 
Which,  as  it  stands  in  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  prayer,  implies  that  we 
desire  and  ask  all  these  things,  which  are  mentioned  in  each  petition,  with  a  sub- 
ordination, and  in  subservience  to  the  dominion  and  glory  of  God ;  in  which  al! 
our  desires  ultimately  terminate,  as  their  last  end.  God's  glory  and  dominion 
are  the  two  first  things  mentioned  in  the  prayer,  and  are  the  subject  of  the  first 
half  of  the  prayer ;  and  they  are  the  two  last  things  mentioned  in  the  same 
prayer,  in  its  conclusion :  and  God's  glory  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  in  the  prayer. 
From  these  things  we  may  argue,  according  to  Position  8,  that  God's  gloiy 
is  the  last  end  of  the  creation. 

5.  The  glory  of  God  appears,  by  the  account  given  in  the  word  of  God,  to 
be  that  end  or  event,  in  the  earnest  desires  of  which,  and  in  their  delight  in 
which,  the  best  part  of  the  moral  world,  and  when  in  their  best  frames,  do  mosl 
naturally  express  the  direct  tendency  of  the  spirit  of  true  goodness,  and  give 
vent  to  the  virtuous  and  pious  affections  of  their  heart,  and  do  most  properly 
and  directly  testify  their  supreme  respect  to  their  Creator.  This  is  the  way  in 
which  the  holy  apostles,  from  time  to  time,  gave  vent  to  the  ardent  exercises  of 
their  piety,  and  expressed  and  breathed  forth  their  regard  to  the  Supreme  Beinr^. 
Rom.  xi.  36,  "  To  whom  be  glory  forever  and  ever.  Amen."  Chap.  xvi.  f//, 
*"*  To  God  only  wise,  be  glory,  through  Jesus  Christ,  forever.  Amen."  GaJ.  i. 
4,  5,  "  Who  gave  himseu  for  our  sins,  that  he  might  deliver  us  from  this  pr .^s- 
ent  evil  world,  acording  to  the  will  of  God  and  our  Father,  to  whom  be  gjoiy 
foiever  and  ever.  Amen."  2  Tim.  iv.  18,  "  And  the  Lord  shall  deliver  me 
from  every  evil  work,  and  will  preserve  me  to  his  heavenly  kingdom ;  to  whom 
be  glory  forever  and  ever.  Amen."  Eph.  iii.  21,  "  Unto  him  be  glory  in  the 
church  by  Christ  Jesus  throughout  all  ages,  world  without  end."  Heb.  xiii.  21, 
"  Through  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  glory  forever  and  ever.  Amen."  Phil.  iv. 
20,  "  Now  unto  God  and  our  Father,  be  glorj-  forever  and  ever.  Amen."  2 
Pet  iii.  18, "  To  him  be  glory  both  now  and  forever.  Amen."  Jude  25, 
"  To  the  only  wise  God  our  Saviour,*  be  glory  and  majesty,  dominion  and  power, 
both  now  and  ever.  Amen."  Rev.  i.  5,  6,  "  Unto  him  that  Icived  us  &c. — to 
.him  be  glory  and  dominion  forever  and  ever.  Amen."  It  was  in  this  way  that 
holy  David,  the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel,  vented  the  ardent  tendencies  and  desires 
of  his  pious  heart.  1  Chron.  xvi.  28, 29,  "  Give  unto  the  Lord,  ye  kindreds  of 
thft  people,  give  unto  the  Lord  glory  and  strength ;  give  unto  the  Lord  the 
glory  due  unto  his  name."  We  have  much  the  same  expressions  again,  Psal, 
xxix.  1,  2,  and  Ixix.  7,  8.  See  also,  Psal.  Ivii.  5,  Ixxii.  18,  19,  cxv.  1.  So  the 
whole  cbirch  of  God,  through  all  parts  of  the  earth.    Isa.  xliL  10 — 12.    In 
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Bke  manner  the  saints  and  angels  in  heaven  express  the  piety  of  their  hearts. 
Rev.  iv.  9,  lly  and  v.  11 — 14,  and  vii.  12.  This  is  the  event  that  the  hearts 
of  the  seraphim  especially  exult  in,  as  appears  by  Isa.  vi.  2,  3,  '^  Above  it  stood 
the  seraphim.  And  one  cried  unto  another  and  said,  Holy,  holy,*holy  is  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  the  whole  earth  w  fiill  of  his  glory."  So  at  the  birth  of  Christ, 
Luke  iL  14,  ^^  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,"  &c. 

*  It  is  manifest  that  these  holy  persons  m  earth  and  heaven,  in  thus  express- 
ing their  desires  of  the  glory  of  God,  have  respect  to  it,  not  merely  as  a  subordi- 
nate end,  or  merely  for  the  sake  of  something  else;  but  as  that  which  they  look 
upon  in  itself  valuable,  and  in  the  highest  degree  so.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
say,  that  in  these  ardent  exclamations,  they  are  only  giving  vent  to  their  vehement 
benevolence  to  their  fellow  creatures,  and  expressmg  their  earnest  desires  that 
God  might  be  glorified,  that  so  his  subjects  may  be  made  happy  by  the  means. 
It  is  evident  it  is  not  so  much  love,  either  to  themselves,  or  fellow  creatures, 
which  they  express,  as  their  exalted  and  supreme  regard  to  the  most  high  and  l--- 
infinitely  glorious  Being.  When  the  church  says,* "  Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  O  ^ 
Jehovah,  but  to  thy  name  give  glory,"  it  would  be  absurd  to  say,  tliat  she  only 
desires  that  God  may  have  glory,  as  a  necessary  or  convenient  means  of  their 
own  advancement  and  felicity.  From  these  things  it  appears,  by  the  eleventh 
position,  that  God's  glory  is  the  end  of  the  creation. 

6.  The  Scripture  leads  us  to  suppose,  that  Christ  sought  God's  glory,  as  his  . 
highest  and  last  end.  John  vii.  18,  ^^  He  that  speaketh  of  himself,  seeketh  his 
own  glory  ;  but  he  that  seeketh  his  glory  that  sent  him,  the  same  is  true,  and 
no  unrighteousness  is  in  him."  When  Christ  says,  he  did  not  seek  his  own 
glory,  we  cannot  reasonably  understand  him,  that  he  had  no  regard  to  his  own 
glory,  even  the  glory  of  the  human  nature  ;  for  the  glory  of  that  nature  was  part 
of  the  reward  promised  him,  and  of  the  joy  set  before  him.  But  we  must  un- 
derstand him,  that  this  was  not  his  ultimate  aim ;  it  was  not  the  end  that  chiefly 
governed  his  conduct ;  and  therefore  when,  in  opposition  to  this,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sentence,  he  says,  "  But  he  that  seeketh  his  glory  that  sent  him,  the 
same  is  true,"  &c.,  it  is  natural  from  the  antithesis  to  understand  him,  that  this 
was  his  ultimate  aim,  his  supreme  governing  end.  John  xii.  27,  28,  "  Now 
is  my  soul  troubled,  and  what  shall  I  say  ?  Father,  save  me  from  this  hour  : 
but  for  this  cause  came  I  unto  this  hour.  Father,  glorify  tliy  name."  Christ 
was  now  going  to  Jerusalem,  and  expected  in  a  few  days  there  to  be  crucified , 
and  the  prospect  of  his  last  sufferings,  in  this  near  approach,  was  very  terrible 
to  him.  Under  this  distress  of  mind,  in  so  terrible  a  view,  he  supports  himself 
with  a  prospect  of  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  his  sufferings,  viz.,  God's 

flory.  Now,  it  is  the  end  that  supports  the  agent  in  any  difiicult  work  that 
e  undertakes,  and  above  all  others,  his  ultimate  and  supreme  end.  For  this  is 
above  all  others  valuable  in  his  eyes ;  and  so,  sufficient  to  countervail  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  means.  That  is,  the  end,  which  is  in  itself  agreeable  and  sweet  to 
him,  which  ultimately  termmates  his  desires,  is  the  centre  of  rest  and  support ; 
and  so  must  be  the  fountain  and  sum  of  all  the  delight  and  comfort  he  has  in  his 
prospects,  with  respect  to  his  work.  Now  Christ  has  his  soul  straitened  and 
distressed  with  a  view  of  that  which  was  infinitely  the  most  difficult  part  of  his 
work,  which  was  just  at  hand.  Now  certainly  if  his  mind  seeks  support  in  the 
conflict  from  a  view  of  his  end,  it  must  most  naturally  repair  to  the  highest  end, 
which  is  the  proper  fountain  of  all  support  in  this  case.  W^e  may  well  suppose^ 
that  when  his  soul  conflicts  with  the  appearance  of  the  most  extreme  difficulties, 
it  would  resort  for  support  to  the  idea  of  his  supreme  and  ultimate  end,  the  foun* 
tain  of  all  the  support  and  comfort  he  has  in  the  means,  or  the  work.    The  same 
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thing,  viz.,  Christ's  seeidng  the  glory  of  God  as  his  ultimate  end,  is  manifest faf 
what  Christ  says,  when  he  comes  yet  nearer  to  the  hour  of  his  last  sufferings,  in 
that  remarkahle  prayer^  the  last  he  ei^er  made  with  his  disciples,  on  the  evening 
before  his  cmcifixion ;  wherein  he  expresses  the  sum  of  his  aims  and  desires.  Hia 
first  wonls  are,  "  Father,  the  hour  is  come,  glorify  thy  Son,  that  thy  Son  also  may 
glorify  thee."  As  this  is  his  first  request,  we  may  suppose  it  to  be  his  supreme 
request  and  desire,  and  what  he  ultimately  aimed  at  in  all.  If  we  consider  what 
follows  to  the  end,  all  the  rest  that  is  said  in  the  prayer,  seems  to  be  but  an  ampli- 
fication of  this  great  request. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  it  is  pretty  manifest,  that  Jesus  Christ  sought 
the  glory  of  God  as  his  highest  and  last  end ;  and  that  therefore,  by  position 
twelfth,  this  was  God*s  last  end  in  the  creation  of  the  world. 

7.  It  b  manifest  from  Scripture,  that  God's  glory  is  the  last  end  of  that  great 
work  of  providence,  the  work  of  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ  This  is  manifest 
from  what  is  just  now  observed,  of  its  being  the  end  ultimately  sought  by  Jesus 
Christ  the  Redeemer.  And  if  we  further  consider  the  texts  mentioned  in  the 
proof  of  that,  and  take  notice  of  the  context,  it  will  be  very  evident,  that  it  was 
what  Christ  sought  as  his  last  end,  in  that  great  work  which  he  came  into  the 
world  upon,  viz.,  to  procure  redemption  for  his  people.  It  is  manifest  that  Christ 
professes  in  John  vii.  18,  that  he  did  not  seek  his  own  glory  in  what  he  did,  but 
the  glory  of  him  that  sent  him.  He  means  that  he  did  not  seek  his  own  glory, 
but  tlie  glory  of  him  that  sent  him,  in  the  work  of  his  ministry  ;  the  work  he 
performed,  and  which  he  came  into  the  world  to  perform,  and  which  his  Father 
^  sent  him  to  work  out,  wluch  is  the  work  of  redemption.  And  with  respect  to 
that  text,  John  xii.  27,  28,  it  has  been  already  observed,  that  Christ  comforted 
himself  in  the  view  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  his  work,  which  was  the  work 
of  redemption,  in  the  prospect  of  that  which  he  had  respect  to,  and  rejoiced  in, 
as  the  highest,  ultimate  and  most  valuable  excellent  end  of  that  work,  which  he 
set  his  heart  upon,  and  delighted  most  in.  And  in  the  answer  that  the  Father 
made  him  from  heaven  at  that  time,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  verse,  "  I  have 
both  glorified  it,  and  will  glorify  it  again,"  the  meaning  plainly  is,  that  God  had 
glorified  his  name  in  what  Christ  had  done,  in  the  work  lie  sent  him  upon,  and 
would  glorify  it  aga'm,  and  to  a  greater  degree,  in  what  he  should  further  do, 
and  in  the  success  thereof.  Christ  shows  that  he  understood  it  thus,  in  Mrhat  he 
says  upon  it,  when  the  people  took  notice  of  it,  wondering  at  the  voice  ;  some 
saying,  that  it  thunderoi,  others,  that  an  angel  spake  to  him.  Christ  says, 
**  This  voice  came  not  because  of  me,  but  for  your  sakes."  And  then  he  says 
(exulting  in  the  prospect  of  this  glorious  end  and  success), "  Now  is  the  judgment 
of  this  world  ;  now  is  the  prince  of  this  world  cast  out,  and  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up 
firom  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me."  In  the  success  of  the  same  work 
of  redemption,  he  places  his  own  glory,  as  was  observed  before,  in  these  words, 
in  the  23d  and  24th  verses  of  the  same  chapter :  '^  The  hour  is  come,  that  the 
Son  of  Man  should  be  glorified.  Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  except  a  corn  of 
wheat  fall  into  the  ground,  it  abideth  alone ;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much 
fruit." 

So  it  is  manifest  that  when  he  seeks  his  own  and  his  Father's  glory,  in  that 

Erayer,  John  xvii.  (which,  it  has  been  observed,  he  then  seeks  as  his  last  end), 
e  seeks  it  as  the  end  of  that  great  work  he  came  into  the  world  upon,  which 
he  is  now  about  to  finish  in  his  death.  What  follows  through  the  whole  pray- 
er, plainly  shows  this  ;  and  particularly  the  4th  and  5th  verses.  "  I  have 
elonfied  thee  on  the  earth  :  I  have  finished  the  work  which  thou  gavest  me  to 
Jo.    And  now,  0  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  thine  own  self."    Here  it  it 
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pretty  plain  that  declaring  to  his  Father,  that  he  had  glorified  him  on  earth,  and 
bnishea  the  work  God  gave  him  to  do,  meant  that  he  had  finished  the  woik 
which  God  ^ave  him  to  do  for  this  end,  viz.,  that  he  might  be  glorified  He 
hsd  now  finished  that  foundation  that  he  came  into  the  world  to  lay  for  his 
glory.  He  had  laid  a  foundation  for  his  Father's  obtaining  his  will,  and  the 
utmost  that  he  designed.  By  which  it  is  manifest,  that  God's  glory  was  the 
utmost  of  his  design,  or  his  ultimate  end  in  this  great  work. 

And  it  is  manliest  by  John  xiiL  31,  32,  that  the  glory  of  the  Father,  and  his 
own  gloty,  are  what  Christ  exulted  in,  in  the  prospect  of  his  approaching  suf- 
ferings, when  Judas  was  ^one  out  to  betray  him,  as  the  end  his  heart  was  main- 
ly set  upon,  and  supremely  delighted  in.  "  Therefore  when  he  was  gone  out, 
Jesus  said.  Now  is  the  Son  of  Man  glorified,  and  God  is  glorified  in  him.  If 
God  be  g[lorified  in  him,  God  shall  al^  glorify  him  in  himself,  and  shall  straight- 
way glorify  him." 

That  the  glory  of  God  is  the  highest  and  last  end  of  the  work  of  redemption, 
is  confirmed  by  the  song  of  the  aneels  at  Christ's  birth.  Luke  ii.  14,  "  Glonr 
to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth,  peace  and  good  will  towards  men.'*  It 
must  be  supposed  that  they  knew  what  was  God's  last  end  in  sending  Christ  into 
the  world  :  and  that  in  their  rejoicing  on  the  occasion  of  his  incarnation,  their 
minds  would  be  most  taken  up  with,  and  would  most  rejoice  in  that  which  was 
most  valuable  and  glorious  in  it ;  which  must  consist  in  its  relation  to  that 
which  was  its  chief  and  ultimate  end.  And  we  may  fiirther  suppose,  that  the 
thing  which  chiefly  engaged  their  minds,  as  what  was  most  glorious  and  joyfiil 
m  the  affair,  is  what  would  be  first  expressed  in  that  song  which  was  to  express 
the  sentiments  of  their  minds,  and  exultation  of  their  hearts. 

The  glory  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  work  of 
redemption,  in  Phil.  ii.  6 — 11,  very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  in  John  xiL 
23,  28,  and  xiii.  31,  32,  and  xvii.  1,  4,  5,  "  Who  being  in  the  form  of  God, 
made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and 
was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men ;  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  hum- 
bled himself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross : 
wherefore  Grod  also  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name,  &c.,  that 
at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  and  every  tongue  confess,  that 
Jesus  is  the  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.^*  So  Go(Ps  glory,  or  the 
praise  of  his  glory,  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  work  of  redemption,  in  EpL 
i.  3,  &c.,  "  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath 
blessed  us  with  all  spiritual  blesdngs  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ :  according 
as  he  hath  chosen  iis  in  him. — Having  predestinated  us  to  the  adoption  of  chil- 
dren—^)  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace.*^  And  in  the  continuance  of  the 
same  discourse  concerning  the  redemption  of  Christ,  in  what  follows  in  the 
same  chapter,  God's  glory  is  once  and  again  mentioned  as  the  great  end  of  all. 
Several  things  belonging  to  that  great  redemption  are  mentioned  in  the  following 
verses ;  such  as  God  s  great  wisdom  in  it,  verse  8.  The  clearness  of  light  grant- 
ed through  Christ,  verse  9.  God's  gathering  together  in  one,  all  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  in  Christ,  verse  10.  God's  givmg  the  Christians  that  were 
first  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  from  among  the  Jews,  an  interest  in  this 
great  redemption,  verse  11.  Then  the  great  end  is  added, verse  12.  "That 
we  should  be  to  the  praise  of  his  glory,  who  first  trusted  in  Christ**  And  then 
is  mentioned  the  bestowing  of  the  same  great  salvation  on  the  Gentiles,  in  its 
beginning  or  first  fruits  m  the  world,  and  in  the  completing  it  in  another 
world,  in  the  two  next  verses.  And  then  the  same  great  end  is  added  again  : 
*^  In  whom  ye  also  trusted,  after  that  ye  heard  the  ivord  of  truth,  the  gospel  of 
Vol.  U.  30 
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your  salvation ;  in  whom  also,  after  that  ye  belie  .'ed,  ye  were  sealed  wi<h  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  promise,  which  is  the  earnest  of  our  :  nheritance,  imtil  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  purchased  possession,  unto  the  praii^  of  his  glory. ^^  The  same 
thing  is  expressed  much  in  the  same  manner,  in  2  Cor.  iv.  14,  15,  *«  He  which 
raised  up  the  Lord  Jesus,  shall  raise  up  us  also  by  Jesus,  and  shall  present  us 
with  you.  For  all  things  are  for  your  sake,  that  the  abundance  of  grace  might 
through  the  thanksgiving  of  many,  redound  to  the  glory  of  God.^^ 

The  same  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  work  of  redemption  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. Psal.  Ixxix.  9,  "  Help  us,  O  God  of  our  salvation,  for  the  glory  of  thy 
name ;  deliver  us  and  purge  away  our  sins,  for  thy  name's  sake."  So  in  the 
prophecies  of  the  redemption  of  Jesus  Christ.  Isa.  xliv.  23,  "  Sing,  0  ye  hea- 
vens ;  for  the  Lord  hath  done  it ;  shout,  ye  lower  parts  of  the  earth :  break  forth 
into  singing,  ye  mountains,  0  forest,  and  every  tree  therein ;  for  the  Lord  hath 
redeemed  Jacob,  and  glorified  himsklf  in  Israel."  Thus  the  works  of  creation 
are  called  upon  to  rejoice  at  the  attaining  of  the  same  end,  by  the  redemption  of 
God's  people,  that  the  angels  rejoiced  at,  when  Christ  was  bom.  See  also 
chap,  xlviii.  lO,  11,  and  xliv.  3. 

Thus^it  isjevident  that  the  glory  of  God  is  the  ultimate  end  of  the  work  of 
redempfioh^T^^h"is.lhe  chl^w^  of  providence  towardslhe  moral  woiTd, 
as  is  abundantly  manifest  from  Scripture:  the  whole^universe  being  put  in  sub- 
jection to  Jesus  Christ ;  all  heaven  and  earth,  angels  and  men  being  subject  to 
him,  as  executing  this  office ;  and  put  under  him  to  that  end,  that  all  things  may 
be  ordered  by  him,  in  subservience  to  the  great  designs  of  his  redemption ;  all 
power,  as  he  says,  being  given  to  him,  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  that  he  may  give 
eternal  life  to  as  many  as  the  Father  has  given  him ;  and  he,  being  exalted  far 
above  all  principality,  and  power,  and  might  and  dominion,  and  made  head  over 
all  things  to  the  church.  The  angels  bemg  put  in  subjection  to  him,  that  he 
may  employ  them  all  as  ministering  spirits,  for  the  good  of  them  that  shall  be 
the  heirs  of  his  salvation  ;  and  all  things  being  so  governed  by  their  Redeemer 
for  them  that  all  things  are  theirs,  whether  things  present  or  things  to  come  ; 
and  all  God's  works  of  providence  in  the  moral  government  of  the  world,  which 
we  have  an  account  of  in  Scripture  history,  or  that  are  foretold  in  Scripture  pro- 
phecy, being  evidently  subordinate  to  the  great  purposes  and  ends  of  this  great 
work.  And  besides^  the  work  of  redemption  is  tliat  work,  by  which^ood  men 
are,  as  it  were,  created,  or  brought  into  being,  as  good  men,  or  as  restored  to 
hciiness  and  happiness.  The~  work  of  Tedemprtion  is"a  new  creation,  according 
tolScripture  representation,  whereby  men  are  brought  into  a  new  existence,  or 
are  made  new  creatures. 

From  these  things  it  follows,  according  to  the  5th,  6th  and  7th  positions, 
that  the  glory  of  God  is  the  last  end  of  the  creation  of  the  world. 
•^  8.  The  Scripture  leads  us  to  suppose,  that  God's  glory  is  his  last  end  in  his 
moral  government  of  the  world  in  general.  This  nas  been  already  shown 
concerning  several  things  that  belong  to  God's  moral  government  of  the  world. 
As  particularly,  in  the  work  of  redemption,  the  chief  of  all  his  dispensations, 
in  his  moral  government  of  the  world.  And  I  have  also  observed  it,  with 
respect  to  the  duty  which  God  requires*  of  the  subjects  of  his  moral  government, 
m  requiring  them  to  seek  his  glory  as  their  last  end.  And  this  is  actually  the 
last  end  of  the  moral  goodness  required  of  them ;  the  end  which  gives  their 
moral  goodness  its  chief  value.  And  also,  that  it  is  what  that  person  which 
God  has  set  at  the  head  of  the  moral  world,  as  its  chief  governor,  even  Jesus 
Christ,  seeks  as  his  chief  end.  And  it  has  been  shown,  that  it  is  the  chief  end 
for  which  that  part  of  the  moral  world  which  are  good,  are  made,  or  have  their 
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OQstence  as  good.  «  nowfurther  observe,  that  this  is  the  end  of  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  public  worship  and  ordinances  of  Ood  among  mankind.  Hag. 
L  89  ^'  Gro  up  to  the  mountain,  and  bring  wood,  and  build  the  house ;  and  I  wul 
take  pleasure  in  it,  and  I  will  be  GLORiFiDE,saith  the  Loan."  This  is  spoken  of 
as  the  end  of  Grod's  promises  of  rewards,  and  of  their  fulfilment  2  Cor.  i.  20, 
**  For  all  the  promises  of  God  in  him  are  yea,  and  in  him  amen,  to  the  glory 
of  God  by  us."  And  this  is  spoken  of  as  fiie  end  of  the  execution  of  God's 
threatenings,  in  the  punishment  of  sin.  Num.  xiv.  20 — 23,  **  And  the  Lord 
said,  I  have  pardonol  according  to  thv  word.  But  as  truly  as  I  live,  all  the 
earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  glory  ofJefwvah,  Because  all  these  men,  &c — 
Surely  they  shall  not  see  the  land."  The  glory  of  Jehovah  is  evidently  here 
spoken  of,  as  that  which  he  had  regard  to,  as  his  highest  and  ultimate  end ; 
which,  therefore,  he  could  not  fail  of ;  but  must  take  place  everywhere,  and  in 
every  case,  through  all  parts  of  his  dominion,  whatever  became  of  men.  Ana 
whatever  abatements  might  be  made,  as  to  judgments  deserved ;  and  whatever 
dianges  might  be  made  in  the  course  of  God's  proceedings,  from  compassion  to 
sinners ;  yet  the  attaining  of  God's  glory  was  an  end,  which  being  ultimate  and 
supreme,  must  in  no  case  whatsoever  give  place.  This  is  spoken  of  as  the  end 
of  God's  executing  judgments  on  his  enemies  in  this  world.  Exod.  xiv.  17, 18, 
"  And  I  will  get  me  honor  {Jkhabhedhay  I  will  be  glorified)  upon  Pharaoh,  and 
upon  all  his  host,"  &c.  Ezek.  xxviii.  22,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold 
I  am  against  thee,  0  Zion,  and  I  will  he  glorified^m  the  midst  of  thee :  and 
they  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord,  when  I  shall  have  executed  judgments  in 
her,  and  shall  be  sanctified  in  her."  So  Ezek.  xxxix.  13,  "  Yea,  all  the 
people  of  the  land  shall  bury  them :  and  it  shall  be  to  them  a  renown,  the  day 
that  I  shall  he  glorified^  saith  the  Lord  God." 

And  this  is  spoken  of  as  the^nd,  both  of  the  executions  of  wrath^  and  in  w 
the  glorious  exercises  oT  mercy,Tn  the  imsery  and  happiness  of  another  world.  T 
Rom.  ix.  22,  23,  "  What  if  God,  willing  to  show  his  wrath,  arid  make  his 
power  known,  endured  with  much  long-suflfering,  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to 
destruction ;  and  that  he  might  make  known  the  riches  of  his  glory  on  the 
vessels  of  mercy,  which  he  had  afore  prepared  unto  glory."  And  this  is  spoken 
of  as  the  end  of  the  day  of  judgment,  which  is  the  time  appointed  for  the 
highest  exercises  of  God's  authority  as  moral  governor  of  the  world ;  and  is,  as 
it  were,  the  day  of  the  consummation  of  God's  moral  govemmpnt,  with  respect 
to  all  his  subjects  in  heaven,  earth  and  hell.  2  Thess.  i.  9,  10,  "  Who  shall 
be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and 
from  the  glory  of  his  power ;  when  he  shall  come  to  he  glorified  in  his  saints,  and 
to  be  admired  in  all  them  that  believe."  Then  his  glory  shall  be  obtained,  with 
respect  both  to  saints  and  sinners. 

From  these  things  it  is  manifest  by  the  fourth  position,  that  God's  glory  is 
the  ultimate  end  of  the  creation  of  the  world. 

9.  It  appears  from  what  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  glory  of  God  is  .  / 
spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  the  last  end  of  many  of  God's  works ;  and  it  is  plain 
that  .this  thing  is  in  fact  the  issue  and  result  of  the  works  of  God's  common 
providence,  and  of  the  creation  of  the  world.  Let  us  take  God's  glory  in  what 
sense  soever,  consistent  with  its  being  something  brought  to  pass,  or  a  good  at- 
tained by  any  work  of  God,  certainly  it  is  the  consequence  of  these  works ;  and 
besides  it  is  expressly  so  spoken  of  in  Scripture.  This  is  implied  in  Psalm  viii.  1, 
wherein  are  celebrated  the  works  of  creation ;  the  heavens  being  the  works  of 
God's  fingers ;  the  moon  and  the  stars  being  ordained  by  God,  and  God's  making 
man  a  litUe  lower  than  the  angels,  &c.    The  fiirst  verse  is,  ^^  O  Lord,  our  Lord, 
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bow  excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth !  Who  hast  set  thy  glory  above  tht 
heavens,"  or  upon  the  heavens.  By  name  and  glory^  very  much  the  same 
thing  is  intended  here  as  in  many  other  places,  as  shall  be  particularly  shown 
afterwards.  So  the  Psalm  concludes  as  it  began :  "  0  Lord,  our  liOrd,  how 
excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth  !"  So  in  Psalm  cxlviii.,  after  a  particular 
mention  of  the  works  of  creation,  enumerating  them  in  order,  the  Psalmist  says, 
verse  13,  "  Let  them  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord,  for  his  name  alone  is  excel- 
lent, his  glory  is  above  the  earth  and  the  heaven."  And  in  Psalm  civ.  31,  after 
a  very  particular,  orderly,  and  magnificent  representation  of  God's  works  of 
creation  and  common  providence,  it  is  said,  "  The  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  endure 
forever ;  the  Lord  shall  rejoice  in  his  works."  Here  God's  glory  is  spoken  of 
as  the  grand  result  and  blessed  consequence  of  all  these  works,  which  God  values, 
and  on  account  of  which  he  rejoices  in  these  works.  And  this  is  one  thing 
doubtless  implied  in  the  song  of  the  seraphim,  Isaiah  vi.  3  :  "  Holy,  holy,  holy 
is  the  Lord  of  Hosts !    The  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory." 

The  glory  of  God,  in  being  the  result  and  consequence  of  those  works  of 

Providence  that  have  been  mentioned,  is  in  fact  the  consequence  of  the  creation, 
'he  good  attained  in  the  use  of  a  thing  made  for  use,  is  the  result  of  the  making 
of  that  thing,  as  the  signifying  the  time  of  day,  when  actually  attained  by  the 
use  of  a  watch,  is  the  consequence  of  the  makmg  of  the  watch.  So  that  it  is 
apparent  that  the  glory  of  God  is  a  thing  that  is  actually  the  result  and  con- 
sequence of  the  creation  of  the  world.  And  from  what  has  been  already  observed, 
it  appears,  that  it  is  what  God  seeks  as  good,  valuable  and  excellent  in  itself. 
And  I  presume,  none  will  pretend  that  there  is  any  thing  peculiar  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  rendering  it  a  thing  valuable  in  some  of  the  instances  wherein  it 
takes  place,  and  not  m  others ;  or  that  the  glory  of  God,  though  indeed  an 
effect  of  all  God's  works,  is  an  exceeding  desirable  effect  of  some  of  them ;  but 
of  others  a  worthless  and  insignificant  effect  God's  glory  therefore,  must  be  a 
desirable,  valuable  consequence  of  the  work  of  creation.  Yea,  it  is  expressly 
spoken  of  in  Psalm  civ.  3,(as  was  observed),  as  an  effect,  on  account  of  which, 
God  rejoices  and  takes  pleasure  in  the  works  of  creation. 

Therefore  it  is  manifest  by  Position  3d,  that  the  glory  of  God  is  an  ultimate 
end  in  the  creation  of  the  world. 


SECTION  IV. 


Places  of  Scripture  that  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  God  created  the  World  for  his  Name, 
to  make  his  perfections  known,  and  that  he  made  it  for  his  Praise. 

yr       Here  I  shall  first  take  notice  of  some  passages  of  Scripture,  that  speak  of 
f  God's  name  as  being  made  God's  end,  or  the  object  of  his  regard,  and  the  re- 
gard of  his  virtuous  and  holy,  intelligent  creatures,  much  in  the  sam^  manner 
as  has  been  observed  of  God^s. glory. 

.  As  particularly,  God's  name  is  in  like  manner  spoken  of,  as  the  end  of  his 
acts  of  goodness  towards  the  good  part  of  the  moral  world,  and  of  his  works 
of  mercy  and  salvation  towards  his  people.  As  1  Sam.  xii.  22,  "  The  Lord 
will  not  forsake  his  people,  for  his  great  name*s  sakeJ^  Psalm  xxiii.  3,  "  He 
restoreth  ray  soul,  he  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness,  for  his  name^s 
sake.**   Psakn  xxxi.  3, "  For  thy  name's  sake,  lead  me  and  guide  me."    Psalm 
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dx.  21,  "  But  do  thou  ftr  me ^for  thy  name^s  sake.^^    The  forgiveness  of 

fin  in  particular,  is  often  spoken  of  as  being  for  God's  name^s  sake.     1  John 

11.  12,  **  I  write  unto  you,  little  children,  because  your  sins  are  forgiven  you  Jbr      <^ 
Ms  name's  sakeJ^    Psalm  xxv.  11,  **  For  thy  name's  soKe^  0  Lord,  pardon  mine 
iniquity,  for  it  is  great."     Psalm  Ixxix.  9,  "  Help  us,  0  God  of  our  salvation, 

for  the  glory  of  thy  namCy  and  deliver  us,  and  pur^e  away  our  sins,  for  thy 
name's  sake.''  Jer.  xiv.  7,  "  0  Lord,  though  our  iniquities  testify  against  us, 
do  thou  it  for  thy  name*s  sake.'' 

These  things  seem  to  show,  that  the  salvation  of  Christ  is  for  God's  name's 
sake.  Leading  and  guiding  in  the  way  of  safety  and  happiness,  restoring  the 
soul,  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  that  help,  deliverance  and  salvation,  that  is 
consequent  thereon,  is  for  God's  name.  And  here  it  is  observable,  that  those 
two  ffreat  temporal  salvations  of  God's  people,  the  redemption  from  Egypt, 
and  tnat  from  Babylon,  that  are  often  represented  as  figures  and  similitudes  of 
the  redemption  of  Christ,  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  being  wrought  fjr  God's 
name's  sake.  So  Is  that  great  work  of  God,  in  delivering  his  people  from 
Egypt,  carrying  them  through  the  wilderness  to  their  rest  in  Canaan.  2  Sam. 
viL  23,  "  And  what  one  nation  in  the  earth  is  like  thy  people,  even  like  Israel,  ' 
whom  God  went  to  redeem  for  a  people  to  himself,  and  to  make  him  a  nam^," 
Psalm  cvi.  8,  "  Nevertheless  he  saved  them  for  his  name's  sake."     Isaiah  Ixiii. 

12,  "  That  led  them  by  the  right  hand  of  Moses,  with  his  glorious  arm,  divid- 
ing the  waters  before  them,  to  make  himself  an  everlasting  name."  In  Ezek. 
XX.  God,  rehearsing  the  various  parts  of  this  wonderful  work,  adds  from  time  to 
time,  "  /  vyroughtfor  my  name's  sake^  that  it  should  not  be  polluted  before  the 
•heathen,"  as  in  ver.  9,  14,  22.  See  also  Josh.  vii.  8,  9,  Dan.  ix.  15.  So  is 
the  redemption  firom  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Isaiah  xlviii.  9,  10,  "  For  my 
name's  sake^  vnll  I  defer  mine  anger.  For  mine  own  sake,  even  for  mine  own 
sake  will  I  do  it,  for  how  should  my  name  be  polluted  ?"  In  Ezek.  xxxvi.  21, 
22,  23,  the  reason  is  given  for  God's  mercy  in  restoring  Israel :  "  But  I  had 

pity  for  my  holy  name. ^Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  do  not  this  for  your  sakes,  hK 

O  house  of  Israel,  but  for  my  holy  name's  sake  ;  and  I  will  sanctify  my  great 
name,  which  was  profaned  among  the  heathen."  And  chap,  xxxix.  25, "  There- 
fore thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Now  will  I  bring  again  the  captivity  of  Jacob, 
and  have  mercy  upon  the  whole  house  of  Israel,  and  vnll  he  jealous  for  my 
holy  name."  Darnel  prays  that  God  would  forgive  his  people,  and  show  them 
mercy  for  his  own  sake^  Dan.  ix.  19. 

When  God  from  time  to  time  speaks  of  showing  mercy,  and  exercising  \ 
goodness,  and  promoting  his  people's  happiness  for  his  name's  saJce^  we  cannot   1 
understand  it  as  of  a  merely  subordinate  end.     How  absurd  would  it  be  to  say,  ' 
Ihat  he  promotes  their  happiness  for  his  name's  sake,  in  subordination  to  their 
good  ;  and  that  his  name  may  be  exalted  only  for  their  sakes,  as  a  means  of 
promoting  their  happiness ;  especially  when  such  expressions  as  these  are  used : 
**  For  mine  own  sake,  even  for  mine  own  sake  will  I  do  it,  for  how  should  my 
name  be  polluted  V  and  "  Not  for  your  sakes  do  I  this,  but  for  my  holy 
name's  sake." 

Again,  it  is  represented  as  though  God's  people  had  their  existence,  at  least 
as  God's  people,  for  God's  name's  sake.  God's  redeeming  or  purchasing  them, 
that  they  might  be  his  people,  for  his  name,  implies  this.  As  in  that  passage 
mentioned  before,  2  Sam.  vii.  23,  "  Thy  people  Israel,  whom  God  went  to  re- 
.  deem  for  a  people  to  himself,  and  to  rnake  him  a  name."  So  God's  making 
them  a  people  for  his  name,  is  implied  in  Jer.  xiii.  11,  "  For  as  the  girdle  cleavetE 
•to  the  loins  of  a  man,  so  have  I  caused  to  cleave  unto  me  the  vniole  house  of 
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Israel,  &.C., ^that  they  may  be  unto  me  for  a  people,  andforaname.^^   Acts 

XV.  14,  "  Simeon  hath  declared  how  God  at  the  first  did  visit  the  Gentiles,  to 
take  out  of  them  a  people^br  Aw  nume" 

This  also  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  virtue  and  religion,  and  holy  behavior 
of  the  saints.  Rom.  i.  5,  "  By  whom  we  have  received  grace  and  apostleship, 
for  obedience  to  the  faith  among  all  nations  for  his  name"     Matth.  xix.  29, 

"Every  one  that  forsaketh  houses  or  brethren,  &c., -for  my  name^s  sakty 

shall  receive  an  hundred  fold,  and  shall  inherit  everlastmg  life."  3  John  7, 
"  Because  that /or  his  name^s  sake  they  went  forth,  takmg  nothing  of  the  Gen- 
tiles.'' Rev.  ii.  3,  "  And  hast  borne,  and  hast  patience,  arid  for  my  name^s 
sake  hast  labored,  and  hast  not  fainted." 

And  we  find  that  holy  persons  express  their  desire  of  this,  and  their  joy  m 
it,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  gloiy  of  God.  2  Sam.  vii.  26,  "  Let  thy  name 
be  magnified  forever."  Psalm  Ixxvi.  1,  "  In  Judah  is  God  known :  his  name 
is  great  in  Israel."  Psalm  cxlviii.  13,  "  Let  them  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord ; 
for  his  name  alone  is  excellent!  His  glory  is  above  the  earth  and  heaven." 
Psalm  cxxxv.  13,  "  Thy  name,  O  Lord,  endureth  forever,  and  thy  memorial 
throughout  all  generations."  Isaiah  xii.  4,  "  Declare  his  doings  among  the 
people,  make  mention  that  his  name  is  exalted." 

The  judgments  God  executes  on  the  wicked,  are  spoken  of  as  being  for  the 
^  take  of  his  namey  in  like  manner  as  for  his  glory.  Exod.  ix.  16,  "  And  in  very 
deed  for  this  cause  have  I  raised  thee  up,  for  to  show  in  thee  my  power,  acd 
that  my  name  may  be  declared  throughout  all  the  earth."  Neh.  ix.  10,  "  And 
showedst  signs  and  wonders  upon  Pharaoh,  and  all  his  servants,  and  on  all  the 
people  of  his  land ;  for  thou  knewest  that  they  dealt  proudly  against  them ;  so 
didst  thou  get  thee  a  name  as  at  this  day." 

And  this  is  spoken  of  as  a  consequence  of  the  works  of  creation,  in  like 
manner  as  God's  glory.  Psalm  viii.  1,  "  O  Lord,  how  excellent  is  thy  name  in 
all  the  e^h !  Who  hast  set  thy  glory  above  the  heavens."  And  then  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  observations  on  the  works  of  creation,  the  Psalm  ends  thus, 
verse  9,  "  O  Lord,  our  Lord,  how  excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth !"  So 
Psalm  cxlviii.  13,  after  a  particular  mention  of  the  various  works  of  creation, 
'^  Let  them  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord,  for  his  name  alone  is  excellent  in  all 
the  earth,  his  glory  is  above  the  earth  and  the  heaven." 
\  So  we  find  manifestation,  or  making  known  God's  perfectionSjYns  greatness 
and  excellency,  is  spoken  of  very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  God's  glory. 

There  are  several  Scriptures  which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  this  to  be  the 
great  thing  that  God  sought  of  the  moral  world,  and  the  end  aimed  at  in  the 
moral  agents,  which  he  had  created,  wherein  they  are  to  be  active  in  answering 
their  end.  This  seems  implied  in  that  argument  God*s  people  sometimes  made 
use  of,  in  deprecating  a  state  of  death  and  destruction;  that  in  such  a  state,  they 
cannot  know  or  make  known  the  glorious  excellency  of  God.  Psalm  IxxxviiL 
18,  19,  "  Shall  thy  loving-kindness  be  declared  in  the  grave,  or  thy  faithfulness 
in  destruction  ?  Shall  thy  wonders  be  known  in  the  dark,  and  thy  righteous- 
ness in  the  land  of  forgetfulness  ?"  So  Psalm  xxx.  9,  Isaiah  xxxviii.  18,  19 
The  argument  seems  to  be  this :  Why  should  we  perish  ?  And  how  shall  thine 
end,  for  which  thou  hast  made  us,  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  destruction,  in  which 
thy  glory  cannot  be  known  or  declared  ? 

This  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  good  part  of  the  moral  world,  or  the  end 
of  God's  people,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  glory  of  God.  Isaiah  xliiL  21, 
« This  people  have  I  formed  for  myself,  they  shall  show  forth  my  praife." 
1  Peter  ii.  9,  *<  But  ye  are  a  chosen  generatiOD,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  hjy 
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natioii,  a  peculiar  people,  t?iai  ye  should  show  forth  the  praises  of  him,  wh; « hat} 
called  you  out  of  darloiessinto  marvellous  light" 

And  this  seems  to  be  represented  as  the  tning  wherein  the  value  and  ]iroptr 
fruit  and  end  of  their  virtue  appear.     Isaiah  Ix.  6 — speaking  of  the  conversion 

of  the  Gentile  nations  to  true  religion — "  They  shall  come and  show  forth 

the  praises  of  the  Lord."    Isaiah  Ixvi.  19,  "  I  will  send ijnto  the  nation*—— 

and  to  the  isles  afar  off;  that  have  not  heard  my  fame,  neitBer  have  seen  my 
glory ;  and  they  shall  declare  my  glory  among  the  Gentiles." 

And  this  seems  by  Scripture  representations  to  be  the  end,  in  the  desires  of 
which,  and  delight  in  which  appear  the  proper  tendency  and  rest  of  true  virtue, 
and  holy  dispositions,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  glory  of  God.  1  Chron. 
xvL  8, "  Make  known  his  deeds  among  the  people."  Ver.  23, 24,  "  Show  forth 
froin  day  to  day  thy  salvation.  Declare  his  glory  among  the  heathen."  See 
also.  Psalm  ix.  1,  11,  14,  and  xix.  1,  and  xxvi.  7,  and  Txxi.  18,  and  Ixxv.  9, 
and  Ixxvi.  1,  and  Ixxix.  13,  and  xcvi.  2, 3,  and  ci.  1,  and  cvii.  22,  and  cxviii 
17,  and  cxlv.  6,  11,  12,  Isaiah  xlii.  12,  and  Ixiv.  1,  2,  Jer.  1.  10. 

This  seems  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  great  end  of  the  acts  of  God's  moral  govern- 
ment ;  particularly  the  great  judgments  he  executes  for  sin.  Exod.  ix.  16, 
"  And  in  very  deed  for  this  cause  have  I  raised  thee  up,  to  show  in  thee  my 
power,  and  that  my  name  might  be  declared  throughout  all  the  earth."     Dan. 

IV.  17, "  This  matter  is  by  the  decree  of  the  watchers,  &c., to  the  intent  that 

the  living  may  know  that  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and 

S'lveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will ;  and  setteth  up  over  it  the  basest  of  men.'* 
ut  places  to  this  purpose  are  too  numerous  to  be  particularly  recited. 

This  is  also  spoken  of  as  a  great  end  of  God's  works  of  favor  and  mercy  to 
his  people.  2  Kings  xix.  19,  "  Now,  therefore,  O  Lord  our  God,  I  beseech 
thee,  save  thou  us  out  of  his  hand,  that  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  may  /mow 

that  thou  art  the  Lord  God,  even  thou  only."    1  Kings  viii.  59,  60,  " ^that 

he  maintain  the  cause  of  his  servant,  and  the  cause  of  his  people  Israel  at  all 
times,  as  the  matter  shall  require,  that  all  the  people  of  the  earth  may  know  that 
the  Lord  is  God,  and  that  there  is  none  else." 

Tliis  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  eternal  damnation  of  the  wicked,  and 
also  the  eternal  happiness  of  the  righteous.  Rom.  ix.  22,  23, "  What  if  God, 
willing  to  show  his  wrath,  and  make  his  power  known,  endured  with  much 
long-suffering,  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction ;  and  that  he  might 
make  known  the  riches  of  his  glory  on  the  vessels  of  mercy  which  he  hath  afore 
prepared  unto  glory  ?" 

This  is  spoken  of  from  time  to  time,  as  a  great  end  of  the  miracles  which 
God  wrought  See  Exod.  vii.  17,  and  viii.  10,  and  x.  2.  Deut.  xxix.  5/  6. 
Ezek.  xxiv.  27. 

This  is  spoken  of  a$  a  great  end  of  ordinances.  Exod.  xxix., 44,  45,  46, 
"And 'I  will  sanctjfy  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  ;  I  will  sanctify  also 
both  Aaron  and  his  sons,  to  minister  to  me  in  the  priest's  office.  And  I  will 
dwell  among  the  children  of  Israel,  and  will  be  their  God.  And  they  shall 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord  their  God,"  &c  Chap.  xxxi.  13,  "  Verily  my  Sab- 
baths shall  ye  keep ;  for  it  is  a  sign  between  me  and  you,  throughout  your  gen- 
erations ;  that  ye  may  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  that  doth  sanctify  you."  We 
have  again  almost  the  same  words,  Ezek.  xx.  12,  20. 

This  is  spoken  of  as  a  great  end  of  the  redemption  out  of  Egypt.  Psalm 
cvi  8,  *'  Nevertheless  he  saved  them  for  his  name's  sake,  that  he  might  make  his 
mighty  power  to  he  known.^'  See  also  Exod.  vii.  5,  and  Deut  iv.  34,  36.  And 
ilso  of  the  redemption  from  the  Babylonish  captivity.    Ezek.  xx.  34 — 38i 
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^  And  I  will  bring  you  out  from  the  people,  and  will  gather  you  out  Of  tht 
countries  whither  ye  are  scattered.— —And  I  will  bring  you  into  the  wilder* 
ness  of  the  people ;  and  there  I  will  plead  with  you  as  I  pleaded  with  your 
fathers  in  the  wilderness  of  the  land  of  Egypt— And  I  will  bring  you  into 
the  bond  of  the  covenant.  And  I  will  purge  out  the  rebels  ■  and  ye  ihall 
know  that  I  amJLhe  Lord.^^  Verse  42,  "  Jind  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord, 
when  I  shall  briftg  you  into  the  land  of  Israel."  Vers€!^44, "  Jind  ye  shall  know 
that  I  am  the  Lordj  when  I  have  wrought  with  yonder  my  name^s  sake.^'  See 
also  chap,  xxviii.  25,  26,  and  xxxvi.  11,  and  xxxvii.  6—13. 
f  This  is  also  spoken  of  as  a  great  end  of  the  work  of  redemption  of  Jesus 
^  Christ :  both  of  the  purchase  of  redemption  by  Christ,  and  the  application  of 
redemption.     Rom.  iii.  25,  26,  "  Whom  God  had  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation 

through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness. To  declare ,  I  say^  at 

this  time  his  righteousness;  that  he  might  bs  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that 
belleveth  in  Jesus."  Eph.  ii.  4 — ly  "But  God  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  &c.  That 
he  might  show  the  exceeding  riches  of  his  grace,  in  his  kindness  towards  us 
through  Jesus  Christ."  Chap.  iii.  8 — 10,  "  To  preach  among  the  Gentiles  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  and  to  make  all  men  see  what  is  the  fellowship 
of  the  mystery,  which  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  hath  been  hid  in  Grod, 
who  created  all  things  by  Jesus  Christ :  to  the  intent  that  now  unto  the  frincir 
paiities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places,  might  6c  known  by  the  church  the  manp- 
fold  wisdom  o/God.^^  Psal.  xxiL  21,  22,  "  Save  me  from  the  lion's  mouth.  I 
will  declare  thy  name  unto  my  brethren :  in  the  midst  of  the  congregation  will 
I  praise  thee,"  compared  with  Heb.  ii.  12,  and  John  xvii.  26.  Isa.  Ixiv.  1, 2,  "  0 
that  thou  wouldest  rend  the  heavens to  make  thy  name  known  to  thine  ad- 
versaries.^^ 

And  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  that  great  actual  salvation,  which  should 
j   follow  Christ's  purchase  of  salvation,  both  among  Jews  and  Gentiles.     Isa. 

xlix.  22,  23,  "  I  will  lift  up  my  hand  to  the  Gentiles and  they  shall  bring 

thy  sons  in  their  arms  "and  kings  shall  be  thy  nursing  fathers— ^nd  thou 
shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord,^^  See  also,  Ezek.  xvi.  62,  and  xxix.  21,  and 
xxxiv.  27,  and  xxxvi.  38,  and  xxxix.  28,  29.  Joel  iii.  17. 

This  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  God's  common  providence.  Job  xxxvii.  6, 
7,  "  For  he  saith  to  the  snow.  Be  thou  on  the  earth.  Likewise  to  the  small 
rain,  and  to  the  great  rain  of  his  strength.  He  sealeth  up  the  hand  of  every  man, 
that  all  men  may  know  his  work." 

It  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  day  of  judgment,  that  grand  consummation 
of  God's  moral  government  of  the  world,  and  &e  day  for  the  bringing  all  things 
to.  their  designed  ultimate  issue.  It  is  called  "  The  day  of  the  revelation  of  tne 
righteous  judgment  of  God,"  Rom.  ii.  5. 

And  the  declaration,  or  openly  manifesting  God's  excellency  is  spoken  of 
as  the  actual,  happy  consequence  and  effect  of  the  work  of  creation.  Psal.  xix. 
at  the  beginning,  "  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament 
showeth  his  handy  work.     Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  night  unto  night  show- 

eth  knowledge. ^In  them  hath  he  placed  a  tabernacle  for  the  sun,  which  is  as  a 

bridegroom  coming  out  of  his  chamber,  and  rejoiceth  as  a  strong  man  to  run  his 
race,*^  &c. 

In  like  manner,  there  are  many  Scriptures  that  speak  of  God's  praise, 
in  many  of  the  forementioned  respects,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  of  his  name 
and  glory. 

This  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  being  of  Gted's  people,  in  the  same  manner. 
Jer.  xiiL  11,  ^'  For  as  the  girdle  cleaveth  to  the  loins  of  a  man,  so  have  I  caused 
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to  cleave  unto  me  the  whole  house  of  Israel,  and  the  whole  house  of  Ji^ahi 
saith  the  Lord ;  that  they  might  be  unto  me  for  a  name,  and/or  a  praise^  and 
for  a  glory." 

It  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  moral  world.  Matth.  xxi.  16,  *'  Out  oi  the 
mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  hast  thou  perfected  praise.*^  That  is,  so  hast  thou 
in  thy  sovereignty  and  wisdom  ordered  it,  that  thou  shouldest  obtain  the  great 
end  for  which  intelligent  creatures  are  made,  more  especially  from  some  of  them 
that  are  in  themselves  weak,  or  inferior  and  more  insufficient.  Compare  PsaJ. 
viii.  1,  2. 

And  the  same  thing  that  was  observed  before  concerning  the  making  known 
God's  excellency,  may  also  be  observed  concerning  God^s  'praise.  That  it  ii 
made  use  of  as  an  argument  in  deprecating  a  state  of  destruction,  that  in  such  a  / 
state  this  end  cannot  be  answered ;  in  such  a  manner  as  seems  to  imply  its  being*'^ 
an  ultimate  end,  that  God  had  made  man  for.  Psal.  Ixxxviii.  10,  *'  Shall  the 
dead  arise  and  praise  thee  7  Shall  thy  loving-kindness  be  declared  in  the  grave  ? 
Shall  thy  wonders  be  known  in  the  dark  ?"  Psal.  xxx.  9,  "  What  profit  is  there 
in  my  blood  ?  When  I  go  down  to  the  pit,  shall  the  dust  praise  thee  7  Shall  it 
declare  thy  truth  ?"  Psal.  cxv.  17,  18,  "  The  dead  praue  not  the  Ijord,  neither 
any  that  go  down  into  silence  ;  but  we  will  bless  the  Lord,  from  this  time  forth 
and  forevermore.  Praise  ye  the  Lord.^^  Isa.  xxxviii.  18,  19,  "  For  the  grave 
cannot  praise  thee,  death  cannot  celebrate  thee  ;  they  that  go  down  into  the 
pit  cannot  hope  for  thy  truth.     The  living,  the  living,  he  shall  praise  /'"»^  " 

It  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  virtue  of  God's  people,  in  like  mannei  an  ii  / 
God's  glory.     PhiL  L  11,  "  Being  filled  with  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  which 
are  by  Jesus  Christ  to  the  praise  and  glory  ofiiodP 

It  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  work  of  redemption.  In  the  first  chaptei^ 
of  Eph.,  where  that  work  in  the  various  parts  of  it  is  particularly  insist^rd  on  and 
set  forth  in  its  exceeding  glory,  this  is  mentioned  from  time  to  time  as  the^ great 
end  of  all,  that  it  should  be  "to  the  praise  of  his  glory.  (As  in  verses  6, 12, 14.^ 
By  which  we  may  doubtless  understand  much  the  same  thing,  with  that  whicD 
in  PhiL  L  1 1,  is  expressed,  "  his  praise  awl  glory. ^^  Agreeable  to  this,  Jacob^f 
fourth  son,  from  whom  the  Messiah  the  great  Redeemer  was  to  pTOctfitL  by  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  or  the  special  direction  of  God's  providenc^f,  wascalh-^  praise, 
with  reference  to  this  happy  consequence,  and  glorious  end  of  that  gr<rat  rtthttnp' 
tion,  this  Mes^ah,  one  of  his  posterity,  was  to  work  out« 

Thb  in  the  Old  Testament  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  forgivem^M^  0A  the 
sin  of  God's  people,  and  their  salvation,  in  the  same  marjnrrr  as  w  HtHV^  uaioe 
and  crlory.  Isa.  xlviiL  9, 10, 11,"  For  my  name's  sake  will  I  d#rfer  rnirK  ^nger,  1 
and  for  mv  praise  will  I  refrain  ibr  thee,  that  I  cut  thee  wA  offl  \Mif\A  I  hare 
refined  thee,  for  mine  own  sake,  even  ibr  mine  own  sake  will  I  d^i  it ;  fr*f  \wm 
sikooki  my  name  be  polluted  ?    And  my  glory  will  I  not  give  to  nftfAhtirJ'    Jer. 

xxxiii^S,  9,  "And  I  will  cleanse  them  from  all  their  iniquity m-A  i  will 

pordoQ  all  their  ioiquitiesy ^And  it  fhall  be  to  me  a  name  ^^(  ffff  upraise,  ^ad 

»  honor.'' 

And  that  the  holy  pait  of  the  moral  worU,  do  exprev  d«9Hres  of  this,  and 
4cfiekt  ID  it,  as  the  end  whidi  holy  princtples  in  them  lend  to,  reaeh  Sfitir,  aad^ 
nan  in,  in  their  highest  exercises,  jok  in  the  same  manner  aA  th^  zk^rr  ryf  (iod, 
is  almndactlr  manifwar.  It  would  be  eufless  to  ^enomerafe  parti/:tjArr  f.W>ai 
•!^i»iiL:  rhs  ipfiears ;  wherein  tl^r  saints  declare  thiiw  b%  expreMir^g  li^r  'r^m* 
€si  dffRT^  r4  God-f  praise :  calling  00  all  natEooi,  >.rA  aJl  \Aj/j^  iu  i>^\*rt  and  * 
eartE:  'o  fraJMrLini ;  in  a  raptvoos manner  calling ^^a  owranotheTf  ^iUjc^'^HA' 
fefa^ak,  praise  ve  l^  VjotA,  vniat  Urn  ferwcr*""  ExprenHoe  tStas  nuJkiiwm' 
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to  praise  him  as  long  as  they  live,  through  all  generations,  and  forever;  dedai- 
ing  how  good,  how  pleasant  and  comely  the  praise  of  God-is,  &c. 

And  it  is  manifest  that  God's  pra we  is  the  desirable  and  glorious  consequence 
/  and  effect  of  all  the  works  of  creation,  by  such  places  as  these :  Psalm  cxlv. 
5 — 10,  and  cxlviii.  throughout,  and  ciii.  1& — 22. 


/ 


SECTION    V, 


Places  of  Scripture  from  whence  it  may  be  argued,  that  communications  of  good  to 
the  Creature,  was  one  thing  which  God  had  in  view,  as  an  Ultimate  End  of  the 
Creation  of  the  World.  • 

1.  AccoRDLNG  to  the  Scripture,  communicating  good  to  the  creatures,  is  what 
IS  in  itself  pleasing  to  God ;  and  that  this  is  not  merely  subordinately  agreeable, 
and  esteemed  valuable  on  account  of  its  relation  to  a  further  eud,  as  it  is  in  exe- 
cuting justice  in  punishing  the  sins  of  men ;  which  God  is  incUned  to  as  fit  and 
necessaiy  in  certain  cases,  and  on  the  account  of  good  ends  attained  by  it ;  but 
what  God  is  inclined  to  on  its  own  account,  and  what  he  delights  in  simply  and 
ultimately.  For  though  God  is  sometimes  in  Scripture  spoken  of  a^  taking  pleas- 
ure in  punishing  men's  sins,  Deut'xxviiL  63,  "  The  Lord  will  rejoice  over  you, 
to  destroy  you ;"  Ezek.  v.  13,  "  Then  shall  mine  anger  be  accomplished,  and 
1  will  cause  my  fury  to  rest  upon  them,  and  1  will  be  comforted ;"  yet  God  is 
often  spoken  of  as  exercising  goodness  and  showing  mercy,  with  delight,  in  a 
manner  ^uite  different,  and  opposite  to  that  of  his  executing  wrath.  For  the  latter 
18  spoken  of  as  what  God  proceeds  to  do  with  backwardness  and  reluctance ;  the 
misery  of  the  creature  bemg  not  agreeable  to  him  on  its  own  account.  Neh. 
ix.  17,  **  That  thou  art  a  God  ready  to  pardon,  gracious  and  merciful,  slow  to 
anger,  and  of  great  loving-kindness.'*  Psal.  ciii.  8,  "  The  Lord  is  merciful  and 
gracious,  slow  to  anger,  and  plenteous  in  mercy."  Psal.  cxlv.  8,  "  The  Lord 
IS  gracious  and  full  of  compassion,  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great  mercy."  We 
have  again  almost  the  same  words,  Jonah  iv.  2,  Mic.  vii.  10,  ^^  Who  is  a  God 
like  thee,  that  pardoneth  iniquity,  &c  He  retameth  not  his  anger  forever,  be- 
cause he  deUghteth  in  mercy."  Ezek.  xviii.  32,  "  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the 
death  of  him  that  dieth,  saith  the  Lord  God ;  wherefore  turn  yourselves,  and  live 
ye."  Lam.  iii.  33,  "  He  doth  not  afflict  willingly,  nor  grieve  the  children  of 
men."  Ezek.  xxxiii.  11,  *^  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  have  no  pleasure 
in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but  that  the  wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  live  : 
Turn  ye,  turn  ye  from  your  evil  ways,  for  why  will  ye  die,  0  house  of  Israel  ?" 
S  Pet  iiu  9,  "  Not  willmg  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to 
repentance." 

2.  The  work  of  redemption  wrought  out  by  Jesus  Christ,  is  spoken  of  in 
such  a  manner  as  being  from  the  grace  and  love  of  Qod  to  men,  that  does  not 
well  consist  with  his  seeking  a  communication  of  good  to  them>  only  subordi- 
nately, i.  e.)  not  at  all  from  any  inclination  to  their  ^ood  directly,  or  delight  in 
giving  happiness  to  them,  simply  and  ultimately  considered ;  but  only  indirectly, 
and  wholly  from  a  regard  to  something  entirely  diverse,  which  it  is  a  means  o£ 
Such  expressions  as  that  in  John  iii.  16,  carry  another  idea :  ^^  God  so  loved 
the  world,  that  he  gave  bds  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him, 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  And  1  John  iv.  9.  10,  ^'  In  this 
VIS  manifested  the  love  of  Gk>d  towaras  us,  because  that  God  sent  his  only  be* 
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gotten  Son  into  the  world,  that  we  might  live  through  him.  Herein  is  lore; 
not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  a  propitiation 
for  our  sins."  So  Eph.  ii.  4,  "  But  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  for  his  great 
love  wherewith  he  loved  us,"  &c  But  if  indeed  this  was  only  from  love  to 
something  else,  and  a  regard  to  a  further  end,  entirely  diverse  from  our  good ; 
then  all  the  love  is  truly  terminated  in  that,  its  ultimate  object !  And  God's 
love  consists  in  regard  towards  that ;  and  therein  is  God's  love,  and  therein  is 
his  love  manifested,  strictly  and  properly  speaking,  and  not  in  that  he  loved  us, 
or  exercised  such  high  regard  towards  u^.  Foij  if  our  good  be  not  at  all  regard- 
ed ultimately,  but  only  subordinately,  then  our  good  or  interest  is,  in  itself  con- 
sidered, nothing  in  God's  regard  or  love :  God's  respect  is  all  terminated  upon, 
and  swallowed  up  in  somethmg  diverse,  which  is  the  end,  and  not  in  the  means 

So  the  Scripture  everywhere  represents  concerning  Christ,  as  though  the 
great  things  that  he  did  and  suffered,  were  in  the  most  direct  and  proper  sense, 
from  exceeding  love  to  us  ;  and  not  as  one  may  show  kindness  to  a  person,  to 
whose  interest,  simply  and  in  itself  considered,  he  is  entirely  indifferent,  only  as 
it  may  be  a  means  of  promoting  the  interest  of  another  (that  is  indeed  directly 
regarded)  which  is  connected  with  it.  Thus  the  Apostle  Paul  represents  the 
matter.  Gal.  ii.  20,  "  Who  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me."  Eph.  v.  26, 
"  Husbands,  love  your  wives,  even  as  Christ  loved  the  church,  and  gave  himself 
for  it."  And  Christ  himself,  John  xvii.  19,  "  For  their  sakes  1  sanctify  myself 
And  the  Scripture  represents  Christ  as  resting  in  the  salvation  and  glory  of  his 
people,  when  obtained,  as  in  what  he  ultimately  sought,  as  havmg  therein 
reached  the  goal  at  the  end  of  his  race ;  obtained  the  prize  he  aimed  at ;  enjoy- 
ing the  travail  of  his  soul,  in  which  he  is  satisfied,  as  the  recompense  of  his  labors 
and  extreme  agonies.  Isa.  liii.  10,  11,  "  When  thou  shalt  make  his  soul  an  of- 
fering for  sin,  he  shall  see  his  seed,  he  shall  prolong  his  days,  and  the  pleasure 
of  the  Lord  shall  prosper  in  his  hand.  He  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul, 
and  shall  be  satisfied ;  by  his  knowledge  shall  my  righteous  servant  justify  many, 
for  he  shall  bear  their  iniquities."  He  sees  the  travail  of  his  soul,  in  seeing  his 
seed,  the  children  brought  forth  in  the  issue  of  his  travail.  This  implies  that 
Christ  has  his  delight,  most  truly  and  properly,  in  obtaining  the  salvation  of  his 
church,  not  merely  as  a  means  conducing  to  the  thing  which  terminates  his  de- 
light and  joy ;  but  as  what  he  rejoices  and  is  satisfied  in,  most  directly  and  pro- 
perly ;  as  do  those  Scriptures,  which  represent  him  as  rejoicing  in  his  obtaining 
this  fruit  of  his  labor  and  purchase,  as  the  bridegroom,  when  he  obtains  liis  bride. 
Isa.  Ixii.  5,  "  As  the  bridegroom  rejoices  over  the  bride,  so  shall  thy  God  rejoice 
over  thee."  And  how  emphatical  and  strong  to  the  purpose,  arfe  the  expres- 
sions in  Zeph.  iii.  17,  "  The  Lord  thy  God  in  the  midst  of  thee  is  mighty ;  he 
will  save,  he  will  rejoice  over  thee  with  joy ;  he  will  rest  in  his  love,  he  will  re- 
joice over  thee  with  singing."  The  same  thing  may  be  argued  from  Prov.-  viiL 
%,  31,  *^  Then  was  I  by  him,  as  one  brought  up  with  him  ;  and  I  was  daily  his 
delight,  rejoicing  always  before  him ;  rejoicing  in  the  habitable  part  of  his 
earth,  and  my  delights  were  with  the  sons  of  men."  And  from  those  places 
that  speak  of  the  saints  as  God's  portion,  his  jewels  and  peculiar  treasure.  These 
things  are  abundantly  confirmed  by  what  is  related,  John  xiL  23 — 32.  But 
the  particular  consideration  of  what  may  be  observed  to  the  present  purpose,  in 
that  passage  of  Scripture,  may  be  referred  to  the  next  section. 

3.  The  communications  of  divine  goodne^  particularly  forgiveness  of  nn, 
and  salvation,  are  here  spoken  of  from  tune  to  time,  as  being  for  God's  goodness' 
sake,  and  for  his  mercy's  sake,  just  in  the  some  manner  as  they  are  spoken  c^ 
as  bong  for  God's  name's  sake,  in  places  observed  before.   PsiiL  xxt,  7.  ^  Rsh 
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^member  not  the  sins  of  my  youth,  nor  my  tran^esaions :  accor£ng  to  thy  mer . 
cy  remember  thou  me,ybr  thy  goodness^  5aA:6, 0  Lord."  In  the  11th  verse  the 
Psalmist  says,  '^  For  thy  name's  sake,  0  Lord,  pardon  mine  iniquity."  Neh. 
ix.  31,  "  Nevertheless,  for  thy  great  mercy* s  sake^  thou  hast  not  utterly  con- 
sumed them,  nor  forsaken  them ;  for  thou  art  a  gracious  and  a  merciful  God." 
Psal.  vi.  4,  "  Return,  0  Lord,  deliver  my  soul :  0  save  me  for  thy  mercy's 
sake."  Psal.  xxxi.  16,  "  Make  thy  face  to  shine  upon  thy  servant :  save  me 
for  thy  mercy^s  sake.*^  PsaL  xliv.  26y  "  Arise  for  our  help ;  redeem  us  for 
thy  meicy^s  sake,'^  And  here  it  may  be  observed,  after  what  a  remarkable 
•manner  God  speaks  of  his  love  to  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  as 
though  his  love  were  for  love's  sake,  and  his  goodness  were  its  own  end  and 
motive.  Deut  vii.  7,  8,  "  The  Lord  did  not  set  his  love  upon  you,  nor  choose 
you  because  ye  were  more  in  number  than  any  people,  for  ye  w^ere  the  fewest 
of  all  people ;  but  because  the  Lord  laved  you" 

j(^  4.  That  the  government  of  the  world  in  all  parts  of  it,  is  for  the  good  of  such 
as  are  to  be  the  eternal  subjects  of  God's  goodness,  is  implied  in  what  the  Scrip- 
ture teaches  us  of  Christ's  being  set  at  God's  right  hand,  made  king  of  angels 
and  men ;  set  at  the  head  of  the  universe,  having  all  power  given  him  in  heaven 
and  earth  to  that  end,  that  he  may  promote  their  happiness ;  being  made  head 
over  all  things  to  the  church,  and  having  the  government  of  the  whole  creation 
for  their  good.*  Christ  mentions  it  (Mark  ii.  28)  as  the  reason  why  the 
Son  of  Man  is  made  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  that  "  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man." 
And  if  so,  we  may  in  like  maimer  argue,  that  all  things  were  made  for  man, 

,  -  that  the  Son  of  Man  is  made  Lord  of  all  things. 

i  5.  That  God  uses  th^  whole  creation,  in  his  whole  government  of  it,  for  the 
-  good  of  his  people,  is  most  elegantly  represented  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  26  :  "  There  is 
none  Uke  the  God  of  Jeshurun,  who  rideth  on  the  heavens  in  thine  help,  and  in 
his  excellency  on  the  sky."  The  whole  universe  is  a  machine,  which  God  hath 
made  for  his  own  use,  to  be  his  chariot  for  him  to  ride  in  ;  as  is  represented  in 
Ezekiel's  vision.  In  this  chariot,  God's  seat  or  throne  is  heaven,  where  he  sits, 
who  uses,  and  governs,  and  rides  in  this  chariot,  Ezek.  i.  22,  26,  27,  28.  The 
inferior  part  of  the  creation,  this  visible  universe,  subject  to  such  continual 
changes  and  revolutions,  are  the  wheels  of  the  chariot,  under  the  place  of  the 
seat  of  him  who  rides  in  this  chariot  God's  providence  in  the  constant  revo- 
lutions, and  alterations,  and  successive  events,  is  represented  by  the  motion  of 
the  wheels  of  the  chariot,  by  the  spirit  of  him  who  sits  in  his  throne  on  the 
heavens,  or  above  the  firmament     Moses  tells  us  for  whose  sake  it  is  that  God 

.  moves  the  wheels  of  this  chariot,  or  rides  in  it  sitting  in  his  heavenly  seat ;  and 
to  what  end  he  is  making  his  progress,  or  goes  his  appointed  journey  in  it,  viz., 
the  salvation  of  his  people. 

6.  God's  judgments  on  the  wicked  in  this  world,  and  also  their  eternal  dam- 
nation in  the  world  to  come,  are  spoken  of  as  being  for  the  happiness  of  God's 
rjople.  So  are  his  judgments  on  them  in  this  world.  Isaiah  xliiL  3, 4,  "  For 
am  the  Lord  thy  God,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  thy  Saviour.  I  gave  Egypt 
for  thy  ransom,  Ethiopia  and  Seba  for  thee.  Smce  thou  hast  been  precious  m 
my  sight,  thou  hast  been  honorable,  and  I  have  loved  thee  ;  therefore  will  I 
give  men  for  thee,  and  people  for  thy  life."  So  the  works  of  God's  vindictive 
justice  and  wrath,  are  spoken  of  as  works  of  mercy  to  his  people.  Psalm  cxxxvL 
10,  15,  17,  18,  19,  20.  And  so  is  their  eternal  damnation  in  another  world. 
Rom  ix.  22, 23,  ^  What  if  Grod,  willing  to  show  his  wrath  and  make  his  power 

•  £|li.S.90— 23.    JohaMnLS.    Mttth.  xi.  27,  and  zxfiii.  18,  !•.    JobniiL3fii. 


knowtiy  endured  with  much  long-suffering  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  de* 
struction ;  and  that  he  might  make  known  the  riches  of  his  ^loiy  on  the  vessels 
of  mercy,  which  he  had  alore  prepared  unto  gloiy  ?"  Here  it  is  evident  the  last 
verse  comes  in,  in  connection  with  the  foregoing,  as  giving  another  reason  of  the 
destruction  of  the  wicked,  viz.,  the  showing  the  riches  of  his  gloiy  on  the  vessels 
of  mercy ;  in  higher  degrees  of  thdr  glory  and  happiness,  in  an  advancement  of 
their  relish  of  their  own  enjoyments  and  greater  sense  of  their  value,  and  (rf 
God's  free  grace  in  the  bestowment 

7.  It  seems  to  argue  that  God's  goodness  to  them  who  are  to  be  the  eternal 
subjects  of  his  goodness,  is  the  end  of  the  creation,  that  the  whole  creation,  in 
all  parts  of  it,  and  all  God's  disposals  of  it,  is  spoken  of  as  theiks.  1  Cor.  iii. 
22,  23,  "  All  things  are  yours ;  whether  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  Cephas,  or  the 
world,  or  life,  or  death,  or  things  present,  or  things  to  come,  all  are  yours."  The 
terms  are  very  universal;  and  ix^  works  of  creation  and  providence  are  men* 
tioned ;  and  it  is  manifestly  the  design  of  the  apostle  to  be  understood  of  every 
work  of  God  whatsoever.  Now,  how  can  we  imderstand  this  any  otherwise, 
than  that  all  things  are  for  their  benefit ;  and  that  God  made  and  use^  all  for 
their  good  1 

8.  All  God's  works,  both  his  works  of  creation  and  providence,  are  repre- 
sented as  works  of  goodness  or  mer^  to  his  people  in  Psal.  cxxxvi.  His  won- 
derful works  in  general :  verse  4,  "  To  him  who  alone  doth  great  wonders ;  for 
his  mercy  endureth  forever.''  The  works  of  creation  in  all  parts  of  it :  verses 
5 — 9, "  To  him  that  by  wisdom  made  the  heavens,  for  his  mercy  endureth  for- 
ever. To  him  that  stretched  out  the  earth  above  the  waters,  for  his  mercy  en- 
dureth forever.  To  him  that  made  great  lights,  for  his  mercy  endureth  forever. 
The  sun  to  rule  by  day,  for  his  mercy  endureth  forever.  The  moon  and  stars  to 
rule  by  night,  for  his  mercy  endureth  forever."  And  God's  works  of  providence, 
in  the  following  part  of  the  Psalm. 

9.  That  expression  in  the  blessed  sentence  pronounced  on  the  righteous  at 
the  day  of  judgment,  "Inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world,"  seems  to  hold  forth  as  much,  as  that  the  eternal  expressions 
and  fruits  of  God's  goodness  to  them,  was  God's  end  in  creating  the  world,  and 
in  his  providential  disposals  ever  since  the  creation :  that  God,  m  all  his  works, 
in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  ever  since  the  foundation  of  it,  had 
been  preparing  this  kingdom  and  glory  for  them. 

10.  Agreeable  to  this,  the  good  of  men  is  spoken  of  as  an  ultimate  end  of 
the  virtue  of  the  moral  world.  Rom.  xiii.  8,  9,  10,  "  He  that  loveth  another 
hath  fulfilled  the  law.  For  this,  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,  Thou  shalt 
not  kill,  &c.— And  if  there  be  any  other  commandment,  it  is  briefly  compre- 
hended in  this  saying,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  Lcwe  worketh 
no  ill  to  his  neighbor  ;  therefore j  love  is  thefulfiMingqfthe  lawJ^  Gal.  v.  14, 
**  All  the  law  is  fulfilled  in  one  word,  even  in  this,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself."  James  ii.  8,  "  If  ye  fulfil  the  royal  law  according  to  the 
Scripture,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,  thou  shalt  do  well." 

If  the  good  of  the  creature  be  one  end  of  God  in  all  things  he  does ;  and  so 
be  one  end  of  all  things  that  he  requires  moral  agents  to  do ;  and  an  end  therf 
should  have  respect  to  in  all  that  they  do,  and  which  they  shouU  regulate  all 
parts  of  their  conduct  by ;  these  things  may  be  easily  explained ;  but  otherwise 
it  seems  difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  should  thus  express  ! 
himself  from  time  to  time.  The  Scripture  represents  it  to  be  the  spirit  of  all 
tnie  saints,  to  prefer  the  welfare  of  God's  people  to  their  chief  joy.  And  this 
<ras  the  fipir  t  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  of  old ;  and  the  good  fi  Grod's  church 
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was  an  end  fliey  regulatcc  all  their  conduct  by.  And  so  it  was  with  the  apos- 
tles. 2  Cor.  iv.  15,  "  For  all  things  are  for  your  sakes."  2  Tim.  ii.  10, "  I 
endure  all  thin^  for  the  elect's  sake,  that  they  may  also  obtam  the  salvation 
which  is  in  Chnst  Jesus,  with  eternal  glory,"  And  the  Scriptures  represent  as 
though  eveiy  Christian  should  in  all  thmgs  he  does  be  employed  for  the  good  of 
God's  church,  as  each  particular  member  of  the  body  is,  in  all  things,  employed 
for  the  good  of  the  body.  Rom.  xii.  4,  5,  &c.  Eph.  iv.  15,  16.  1  Cor.  xiL 
12,  25,  to  the  end ;  together  with  the  whole  of  the  next  chapter.  To  this  end 
the  Scripture  teaches  us  the  angels  are  continually  employed,  Heb.  L  14. 


SECTION    VI. 


Wherein  it  is  considered  what  is  meant  bjr  the  Glory  of  God,  and  the  name  of  God  in 
Scripture,  when  spoken  of  as  God's  end  in  his  works. 

Hatino  thus  considered  what  things  are  spoken  of  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  as 
the  ends  of  God's  works ;  and  in  such  a  manner  as  justly  to  lead  us  to  suppose, 
they  were  the  ends  which  God  had  ultimately  in  view,  in  the  creation  of  the 
world :  I  now  proceed  particularly  to  inquire  concerning  some  of  these  things, 
what  they  are,  and  how  the  terms  are  to  be  understood. 
,  I  begm  first,  with  the  glory  of  God. 
/  And  here  I  might  observe,  that  the  phrase,  the  glory  of  God,  is  sometimes 
^^manifestly  used  to  signify  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity.  But  it  is  not  neces^ 
sary  at  this  time  to  consider  that  matter,  or  stand  to  prove  it  from  particular 
passages  of  Scripture.  Omitting  this,  therefore,  I  proceed  to  observe  concerning 
the  Hebrew  word  Cabhod/i,  which  is  the  word  most  commonly  used  in  the  Old 
Testament  where  we  have  the  word  glory  in  the  English  Bible.  The  root 
which  it  comes  from  is  either  the  verb  Cabhadhj  which  signifies  to  be  heavy,  or 
make  heavy,  or  from  the  adjective  Cabhedh,  which  signifies  heavy  or  weighty. 
These,  as  seems  pretty  manifest,  are  the  primary  significations  of  these  words, 
yihough  they  have  also  other  meanings,  which  seem  to  be  derivative.  The  noun 
•^  Cobkedh  signifies  gravity,  heaviness,  greatness,  and  abundance.  Of  very  many 
places  it  will  be  suflScient  to  name  a  few.  Prov.  xxvii.  3.  2  Sam.  xiv.  26. 
1  Kings  xii.  11.  Psalm  xxxviii.  4.  Isaiah  xxx.  27.  And  as  the  weight  of 
bodies  arises  from  two  things,  viz.,  solidity  or  density,  or  specific  gravity,  as  it 
18  called,  and  their  magnitude ;  so  we  find  the  word  Cabkedh  used  to  signify 
dense,  as  in  Exod.  xix.  16.  Gnanatz  Cobhedh,  a  dense  cloud.  And  it  is  very 
often  used  for  great.  Isaiah  xxxii.  2.  Gen.  v.  9.  1  Kings  x.  2.  2  Kings 
yL  14,  and  xviii.  17.     Isaiah  xxxvi.  2,  and  other  places. 

The  word  Cabhodh,  which  is  commonly  translated  glory,  is  used  in  such  a 
manner  as  might  be  expected  from  this  signification  of  the  words  from  whence 
v^it  comes.     Sometimes  it  is  used  to  signify  what  is  internal,  what  is  within  the 
bemg  or  person,  inherent  in  the  subject,  or  what  fa  in  the  possession  of  the  per- 
^8on  ;  and  sometimes  for  emanation,  exhibition  or  communication  of  this  internal 
^glory ;  and  sometimes  for  the  knowledge  or  sense,  or  effect  of  these,  in  those 
who  behold  it,  to  whom  the  exhibition  or  communication  fa  made ;  or  an  ex- 
pression of  thfa  knowledge,  or  sense,  or  effect.     And  here  I  would  note,  that 
agreeable  to  the  use  of  the  word  Cabhodh,  in  the  Old  Testament,  fa  that  of  the 
word  Doxa  in  the  new.     For,  as  the  word  Cahhodh  fa  generally  translated  by 
Doxa  in  the  Septuagint ;  so  it  fa  apparent,  that  thfa  word  fa  designed  to  be  used 
to  signify  the  same  thing  in  the  New  Testament,  with  Cabh^  in  the  Old. 
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This  might  be  abundant!]^  proved  by  comparing  particulai  places  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  but  probably  it  will  not  be  denied. 

1  therefore  proceed  particularly  to  consider  these  words,  with  regard  to  thw 
use  in  Scripture,  in  each  of  the  forementioned  ways. 

1.  As  to  internal  glory.  When  the  word  is  used  to  signify  what  is  within^ 
inherent,  or  in  the  possession  of  the  subject,  it  very  commonly  signifies  excellency/ 
or  great  valuableness,  dignity,  or  worthiness,  or  regard.  This,  accoixling  to  the 
Hebrew  idiom,  is,  as  it  were,  the  weight  of  a  thing,  as  that  by  which  it  is  heavy ; 
as  to  be  lighty  is  to  be  worthless,  without  value,  contemptible.  Numb.  xxi.  6, 
I*  This  light  bread."  1  Sam.  xviii.  23, "  Seemeth  it  a  light  thing."  Judges 
ix.  4,  "  Light  persons,"  i.  e.  worthless,  vain,  vile  persons.  So  Zeph.  iii.  4.  To 
set  light  is  to  despise,  2  Sam.  xix.  43.  Belshazzar's  vileness  in  the  sight  of 
God,  is  representtti  by  his  being  Tekel^  weighed  in  the  balances  and  found  light, 
Dan.  V.  27.  And  as  the  weight  of  a  thing  arises  from  these  two  things,  its 
magnitude,  and  its  specific  gravity  conjunctly,  so  the  word  glory  is  very  com- 
monly used  to  signify  the  excellency  of  a  person  or  thing,  as  consisting  either 
in  greatness,  or  in  beauty,  or  as  it  were,  preciousness,  or  in  both  conjunctly ;  as 
will  abundantly  appear  by  Exod.  xvL  7,  and  xxviii.  2,  40,  and  iii.  8,  and  many 
other  places. 

Sometimes  that  internal,  great,  and  excellent  good,  which  is  called  glory,  us  ^ 
rather  in  possession  than  inherent.  Any  one  may  be  called  heavy ^  that  possesses 
an  abundance ;  and  he  that  is  empty  and  destitute,  may  be  called  ligJU,  Thus^ 
we  find  riches  is  sometimes  called  glory.  Gen.  xxxi.  1,  "  And  of  that  which 
was  our  fathers,  hath  he  gotten  ail  this  glory."  Esth.  v.  11,  "  Haman  told 
them  of  the  glory  of  his  riches."  Psal.  xlix.  16, 17, "  Be  not  afraid,  when  one  is 
made  rich,  when  the  glory  of  his  house  is  increased.  For  when  he  dieth,  he 
shall  carry  nothing  away,  his  glorv'shall  not  descend  after  him."  Nah.  ii.  9, 
"  Take  ye  the  spou  of  silver,  take  the  spoil  of  gold ;  for  there  is  none  end  of  the 
store  and  glory-out  of  the  pleasant  furniture." 

And  it  is  often  put  for  a  great  height  of  happiness  and  prosperity,  and/ 
fulness  of  good  in  general.  Gen.  xlv.  13,  "  You  shall  tell  my  father  of  all  my 
glory  in  Egypt."  Job  xix.  9,  "  He  hath  stript  me  of  my  glory."  Isaiah  x.  3, 
"  Where  will  you  leave  your  glory  ?"  Verse  10,  "  Therefore  shall  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  send  among  his  fat  ones  leanness,  and  under  his  glory  shall  he  kindle  a 
burning,  like  the  burning  of  a  fire."  Isaiah  xvii.  3,  4,  "  The  kingdom  shall 
cease  from  Damascus,  and  the  remnant  of  Syria ;  they  shall  be  as  the  glory  of 
the  children  of  Israel.  And  in  that  day  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  the  glory  of 
Jacob  shall  be  made  thin,  and  the  fatness  of  his  flesh  shall  be  made  lean." 
Isaiah  xxi.  16, "  And  all  the  glory  of  Kedar  shall  fail."  Isaiah  Ixi.  6,  "  Ye 
shall  eat  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles,  and  in  their  glory  shall  ye  boast  yourselves.*' 
Chap.  Ixvi.  11,  12, "  That  ye  may  milk  out  and  be  delighted  with  the  abund- 
ance of  her  glory. 1  will  extend  peace  to  her  like  a  river,  and  the  glory  of 

the  Gentiles  like  a  flowing  stream."  Hos.  ix.  11,  "As  for  Ephraim,  their 
glory  shall  fly  away  as  a  bird."  Matth.  iv.  8,  "  Showeth  him  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of  them."  Luke  xxiv.  26,  "  Ought  not  Christ  to 
have  suffered  these  things,  and  to  enter  into  his  glory  ?"  John  xvii.  27,  "  And 
the  glory  which  thou  gavest  me,  have  I  given  them."  Rom.  v.  2,  "  And  rejoice 
in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God."  Chap.  viii.  18,  "  The  sufferings  of  this  present 
time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in 
us."  See  also  chap.  ii.  7,  10,  and  iii..23,  and  ix.  23.  1  Cor.  ii.  7, "  The-hid- 
den  wisdom  which  God  ordained  before  the  world,  unto  our  glory."  2  Cor.  iv, 
17,  « Worketh  out  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of 
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dory/'  EpL  L  18,  *^  And  what  the  riches  of  the  gloiy  of  his  ij  Jieritance  iir 
me  saints."  1  Pet  iv.  13,  '^  But  rejoice,  inasmuch  as  ye  are  made  partakers  of 
Christ's  suffering ;  that  when  his  glory  shall  be  revealed,  ye  may  be  glad  also 
with  exceeding  joy."  Chap.  i.  8,  "  Ye  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of 
glory."     See  also  Colos.  i.  27,  and  iii.  4,  and  many  other  places. 

^    2.  The  word  glory  is  used  in  Scripture  often  to  express  the  exhibition,  emana- 
tion, or  communication  of  the  internal  glory.    Hence  it  often  signifies  a  visible 

/  exhibition  of  ^lory ;  as  in  an  effulgence  or  shining  brightness,  by  an  emanation 
of  beams  of  hght.  Thus  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars  is 
called  their  glory  in  1  Cor.  xv.  41.  But  in  particular,  the  word  is  very  often 
thus  used,  when  applied  to  God  and  Christ.  As  in  Ezek.  i.  28,  "  As  the 
appearance  of  the  bow  that  is  in  the  cloud  in  the  day  of  rain,  so  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  brightness  round  about.  This  was  the  appearance  of  the 
ukeness  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord."  And  chap.  x.  4,  "  Then  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  went  up  from  the  cherub,  and  stood  over  the  threshold  of  the  house,  and 
the  house  was  filled  with  the  cloud,  and  the  court  was  full  of  the  brightness  of 
the  Lord's  glory."  Isaiah  vi.  1,  2,  3,  "  1  saw  the  Lord  sitting  upon  a  throne 
high  and  lifted  up,  and  his  train  filled  the  temple.  Above  it  stood  the  seraphim. 
And  one  cried  to  another  and  said.  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the 
whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory ;"  compared  with  John  xii.  4,  "  These  things 
said  £saias,  when  he  saw  his  glory  and  spake  of  him."  Ezek.  xliii.  2,  ^'  And 
behold,  the  glory  of  the  God  of  Israel  came  from  the  way  of  the  east — and  the 
earth  shined  with  his  glory."  Isaiah  xxiv.  23,  "  Then  the  moon  shall  be  con 
founded,  and  the  sun  ashamed,  when  the  Lord  of  Hosts  shall  reign  in  Mount 
25on,  and  in  Jerusalem,  and  before  his  ancients  gloriously.*^  Isaiah  Ix.  1,  2, 
"  Arise,  shine,  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee. 
For  behold,  the  darkness  shall  cover  the  earth,  and  ^oss  darkness  the  people ; 
but  the  Lord  shall  arise  upon  thee,  and  his  glory  shall  be  seen  upon  thee." 
Together  with  verse  19  :  "  The  sun  shall  be  no  more  thy  light  by  day,  neithei 
for  brightness  shall  the«moon  give  light  unto  thee ;  but  the  Lord  shall  be  unto 
thee  an  everlastmg  light,  and  thy  Grod  thy  glory."  Luke  ii.  9,  **  The  glory  of 
the  Lord  shone  round  about  them."  Acts  xxii.  11,  "And  when  I  could  not 
see,  for  the  glory  of  that  light."  In  2  Cor.  iii.  7,  the  shining  of  Moses's  face 
is  called  the  glory  of  his  countenance.  And  to  this  Christ's  glory  is  compared, 
verse  18,  "  But  we  all,  with  open  face  beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the 
Lord,  are  changed  into  the  same  image,  from  glory  to  glory."  And  so  chap. 
iv.  4 :  "  Lest  the  Ught  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of 
QtoAj  should  shine  unto  them."  Verse  6,  "  For  God,  who  commanded  the  Ught 
to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ."  Heb.  i.  3,  "  Who  is 
the  brightness  of  his  glory."  The  Apostle  Peter,  speaking  of  that  emanation 
of  exceeding  brightness,  from  the  bright  cloud  that  overshadowed  the  disciples, 
in  the  mount  of  transfiguration,  and  of  the  shining  of  Christ's  face  at  that  time, 
V  says,  2  Pet.  i.  17,  "  For  he  received  from  God  Uie  Father,  honor  and  glory, 
when  there  came  such  a  voice  to  him  from  the  excellent  glory,  This  is  my  be- 
loved Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  Rev.  xviii.  1,  "  Another  angel  came 
down  from  heaven,  having  great  power,  and  the  earth  was  lightened  with  his 
glory.*^  Rev.  xxi.  1 1,  "  Having  the  glory  of  God,  and  her  light  was  like  unto 
a  stone  most  precious,  like  a  jasper  stone,  clear  as  crystal"  Verse  23,  "  And 
the  city  had  no  need  of  the  sun,  nor  of  the  moon  to  shine  in  it ;  for  the  glory 
o£  Grod  did  lighten  it"     So  the  word  for  a  visible  effulgence  or  emanation  of 


I^t  in  the  places  to  be  seen  m  Exod  xrL  12,  and  xxiv.  16, 11, 23,  and  xl.  3^ 
36,  and  many  other  places. 

The  word  glory,  as  applied  to  God  or  Christ,  sometimes  evidently  signifies^ 
the  communications  of  God's  fulness,  and  means  much  the  same  thing  yn&r 
God's  abundant  and  exceeding  goodness  and  grace.  So  Eph.  iii.  16,  *'  That  he 
would  prant  you,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  glory,  to  be  strengthened  with 
might  by  his  Spirit  in  the  inner  man."  The  expression,  **  According  to  the 
ri(£es  of  his  glory,'*  is  apparently  equivalent  to  that  in  the  same  epistle,  chap, 
L  7,  •* According  to  the  riches  of  his  grace."  And  chap.  ii.  7,  "The  ex- 
ceeding riches  of  his  grace  in  his  kindness  towards  us,  through  Christ  Jesus.*^ 
In  like  manner  is  the  word  glory  used  m  Phil.  iv.  19,  "  But  my  God  shall  supply^ 
all  your  need,  according  to  his  riches  in  glory,  by  Christ  Jesus."  And  Rom.  ix. 
23,  "  And  that  he  might  make  known  the  riches  of  his  glory,  on  the  vessels  of 
mercy."  In  this,  and  the  foregoing  verse,  the  apostle  speaks  of  God's  making 
known  two  things,  his  great  wrath,  and  his  rich  grace.  The  former,  on  the 
vessels  of  wrath,  verse  22.  The  latter,  which  he  calls  the  riches  of  his  glory ^ 
on  the  vessels  of  mercy,  verse  23.  So  when  Moses  says, "  I  beseech  thee  show 
me  thy  glory  ;^^  God,  granting  his  request,  makes  answer,  •*  I  will  make  all  my 
goodness  to  pass  before  thee."    Exod.  xxxiiL  18,  19.* 

What  we  find  in  John  xii.  23 — 32,  is  worthy  of  particular  notice  in  this 
place.  The  words  and  behavior  of  Christ,  which  we  have  an  account  of  here, 
argue  two  things. 

1.  That  the  happiness  and  salvation  of  men,  was  an  end  that  Christ  ultimate*  / 
aimed  at  in  the  labors  and  sufferings  he  went  through  for  our  redemption, 

and  consequently,  by  what  has  been  before  observed,  an  ultimate  end  of  the 
work  of  creation.)  The  very  same  things  which  were  observed  before  in  this 
passage  {Chapter  2d,  Section  3d)  concerning  God's  glory,  are  equally,  and  in 
the  same  manner  observable,  concerning  the  salvation  of  men.  As  it  was  there 
observed,  that  Christ  in  the  great  conflict  of  his  soul,  in  the  view  of  the  near/ 
approach  of  the  most  extreme  diflSculties  which  attended  his  undertaking,  com- 
forts himself  in  a  certain  prospect  of  obtaining  the  end  he  had  chiefly  in  view. 
It  was  observed  that  the  glory  of  God  is  therefore  mentioned  and  dwelt  upon  by^ 
him,  as  what  his  soul  supported  itself  and  rested  in,  as  this  great  end.  And  at 
the  same  time,  and  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  is  the  salvation  of  men  men- 
tioned and  insisted  on,  as  the  end  of  these  ^eat  labors  and  sufferings,  which 
satisfied  his  soul,  in  the  prospect  of  undergomg  them.  Compare  the  23d  and 
24th  verses;  and  also  the  28th  and  29th  verses ;  verse  31,  and  32.     And, 

2.  The  glory  of  God,  and  the  emanations  and  fruits  of  his  grace  in  man's 
salvation,  are  so  spoken  of  by  Christ  on  this  occasion  in  just  the  same  manner,  y/ 
that  it  would  be  quite  unnatural,  to  understand  him  as  speaking  of  two  distinct 
things.  Such  is  the  connection,  that  what  he  says  of  the  latter  must  most 
naturally  be  understood  as  exegetical  of  the  former.  He  first  speaks  of  his  own 
glory  and  the  gloiy  of  his  Father,  as  the  great  end  that  should  be  obtained  by 
what  he  is  about  to  suffer ;  and  then  explams  and  amplifies  what  he  says  on  this 
m  what  he  expresses  of  the  salvation  of  men  that  shall  be  obtained  by  it.    Thus 


r. 


Ol  1^ 

frouLd '||rant  ;,  ^  ._  ^__^  ,  ^ ^ 

th«t  which  God  bestows,  and  which  the  apostle  there  pimyeth  for.    And  he  calls  his  mercy  there  his  gbqr, 
M  elsewhere  he  doth,  as  being  the  most  eminent  excellency  in  God.    That  in  Rom.  ix.  22,  23,  compared,  w 
observable.  In  the  22id  verse,  where  the  ajpostle  speak  b  of  God's  makinff  known  the  power  of  his  wrath,  Mifb 
he,  *  God  willing  to  show  his  wrath,  aoilmake  his  power  known.'    But  in  verse  23d,  when  ho  comes  to ' 
•pnk  of  mercy,  be  saith,  *  That  he  a^gii  make  known  the  hchat-sf  his  gloiy,  on  tbs  nnsels  of  meiCT '  " 
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in  the  23d  verse  he  says,  '*  The  hour  is  come  that  the  Son  of  Man  should  be 
glorified."  And  in  what  next  follows,  he  evidently  shows  how  he  was  ♦o  be 
glorified,  or  wherein  his  glory  consisted :  "  Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  except 
a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground,  and  die,  it  abideth  alone ;  but  if  it  die, 
it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit"  As  much  fruit  is  the  gloiy  of  the  seed,  so  is  the 
multitude  of  re«leemed  ones,  which  should  spring  from  his  death,  his  glory.* 
So  concerning  the  glory  of  his  Father,  in  the  27  th,  and  following  verses :  "  Now 
is  my  soul  troubled,  and  what  shall  I  say  1  Father,  save  me  from  this  hour.  But 
for  this  cause  came  I  unto  this  hour.  Father,  glorify  thy  name.  Then  came 
there  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  I  have  both  glorified  it,  and  will  glorify  it 
again."  In  an  assurance  of  this,  which  this  voice  declared,  Christ  was  greatly 
comforted,  and  his  soul  even  exulted  under  the  view  of  his  approaching  sufferings. 
And  what  this  glory  was,  in  which  Christ's  soul  was  so  comforted  on  this  occasion, 
his  own  words  which  he  then  spake,  plainly  show.  When  the  people  said  it 
thundered,  and  others  said  an  angel  spake  to  him,  then  Christ  explains  the  matter 
to  them,  and  tells  them  what  this  voice  meant  Verses  30 — 32, "  Jesus  answered 
and  said.  This  voice  came  not  because  of  me,  but  for  your  sakes.  Now  is  the  judg- 
ment of  tliis  world ;  now  shall  the  prince  of  this  world  be  cast  out  And  I,  if 
I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me."  By  this  behavior, 
and  these  speeches  of  our  Redeemer,  it  appears  that  the  expressions  of  divine 

/grace,  in  the  sanctification  and  happiness  of  the  redeemed,  are  especially  that 
glory  of  his,  and  his  Father,  which  was  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  for 
which  he  endured  the  cross,  and  despised  the  shame ;  and  that  this  glory,  es- 
pecially, was  the  end  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  in  obtaining  which  end  he  was 
satisfied,  agreeable  to  Isa.  liii.  10,  11. 

This  is  agreeable  to  what  has  been  just  observed,  of  God's  glory  being  so 
J^    often  represented  by  an  effulgence,  or  emanation,  or  communication  of  light, 
from  a  luminary  or  fountain  of  light     What  can  be  thought  of,  that  so  natural- 
ly and  aptly  represents  the  emanation  of  the  internal  glory  of  God ;  or  the  flow- 
ing forth,  and  abundant  communication  of  that  infinite  fulness  of  good  that  is  in 
/  God  ?     Light  is  very  often  in  Scripture  put  for  comfort,  joy,  happmess,  and  for 
^  good  in  general.f 

Again  the  Avord  glory,  as  applied  to  God  in  Scripture,  implies  the  view  or 
'"^  »^knowledge  of  God's  excellency.     The  exhibition  of  glory,  is  to  the  view  of  be- 
holders.    The  manifestation  of  glory,  the  emanation  or  effulgence  of  brightness, 
has  relation  to  the  eye.    Light  or  brightness  is  a  quality  that  has  relation  to  the 
sense  of  seeing :  we  see  the  luminary  by  its  light     And  knowledge  is  often 
^-  expressed  in  Scripture  by  light     The  word  glory  very  often  in  Scripture  signi- 
•  fies  or  implies  honor,  as  any  one  may  soon  see  by  casting  his  eye  on  a  concord- 
ance.|     But  honor  implies  the  knowledge  of  the  dignity  and  excellency  of  him 
who  hath  the  honor.     And  this  is  often  more  especially  signified  by  the  word 
glory,  when  applied  to  God.     Num.  xiv.  21,  "  But  as  tnSy  as  I  hve,  all  the 
earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord,"  i.  e.,  all  the  earth  shall  see  the 
manifestations  I  will  make  of  my  perfect  holiness  and  hatred  of  sin,  and  so  of 

*  Hern  may  \te  remembered  what  was  before  observed  of  the  churches  being  so  often  spoken  of  as  the 
glory  and  fulness  of  Christ. 

t  Isa.  vi.  3,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory."  In  the  ori- 
ginal, "  His  glory  is  the  fulness  of  the  whole  earth  ;"  which  signifies  much  more  than  the  words  of  the 
translation.  God*8  glory,  consisting  especially  in  his  holiness,  £b  that,  in  the  sight  or  communications  of 
which,  man's  fulness,  i.  e.,  his  holiness  and  happ'ness,  consists.  By  Ood*s  glory  here,  there  seems  to  be 
respect  to  that  train,  or  those  effulgent  beams  that  filled  the  temple :  these  beams  signifying  God's  ^[lory 
shining  forth,  and  communicated.  This  effulgence  or  communication  is  the  fulness  of  all  intelligent 
tieatures,  who  hare  no  fulness  of  their  own. 

t  See  i>anicularly  Heb.  iiL  3. 


■y  jafaate  rif  f  Hfie.    TUi  afspms  bj  the  oont^^xt    S^  EiNlt^  xxxit.  <!«-»    ^ 
S;'^  And  I  vifl  set  my  glaiy  among  the  he»lhfiu  And  nil  ikr  KtvutlMii  j^MI 
seay  jntemoil  tint  I  hare  executed,  and  mv  hand  that  I  haw  Uid  nrn^n  th<>«ilk 
So  iIk  hoQK  of  Israd  dkotf  ibioir  that  I  am  tKe  Lon)  thoir  in>d«     .\nd  \\^  het» 

I  sl4ii2/  Asiotc,  that  the  house  of  Israel  vnent  into  captivity  ibr  their  iniQ^iit)\^ 

i  it  is  manifest  in  many  places,  where  ve  read  of  Uod^  glorifying  InnuieU^ 
or  of  his  being  gtonfied,  that  one  thing  din^tly  intended  is,  a  mamlVviling  or 
makmg  known  his  divine  greatness  and  excellency* 

Again,  gloryj  as  the  word  is  used  in  Scripture,  often  signifies  or  inipli«l  ^ 
pvue.  This  appears  fiom  what  was  ohs^erved  belore,  that  glor>'  very  otWn  aig* 
mBes  honor,  which  is  much  the  same  thing  with  prai;^,  viiu,  high  esteem  ami 
reelect  of  heart,  and  the  expresaon  and  testimony  of  it  in  wtiixls  and  aotit)ni^ 
And  it  is  manifest  that  the  words  glory  and  prat^,  are  often  u.vYtl  as  <H)\iivalent 
expressions  in  Scripture.  PsaL  1.  23,  **  Whoso  offereth  praise,  glorifieth  mis^* 
PsaL  xxii.  23,  "  Ye  that  fear  the  Lord,  praise  him ;  all  yc  sotnl  of  lwwt»l,  ^lort 
fy  him.'*  Isa.  xliL  8,  "  My  glory  I  will  not  give  imto  another,  nor  \\\y  nrawe  to 
graven  images."  Verse  12,  "Let  them  give  glory  unto  the  I«oiiK  mul  tliH^lart 
ms  praise  in  the  islands."  Isa.  xlviii.  9 — 11,  **  For  my  numoN  sake  will  I 
defer  mine  anger;  for  my  praise  will  1  refrain  for  \\\vi\ — For  mine  own  Mika 
will  I  do  it ;  for,  I  will  not  give  my  glory  unto  another.**  Jer.  xiii.  11,"  That 
they  might  be  unto  me  for  a  people,  and  for  a  name,  nml  for  a  prniNo,  iind  for  M 
glory."  Eph.  i.  6,  "  To  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grnre."  Verso  12,  '•  To 
the  praise  of  his  glory."  So  verse  14.  The  phrase  is  apj)urently  iHpiiviilf'ht  to 
that,  Phil.  i.  11,  "  Which  are  by  Jesus  Christ  unto  the  j)nuse  luid  dni-y  of  iUnV^ 
2  Cor.  iv.  15,  "  That  the  abundant  grace  might,  through  the*  thanksgiving  ol 
many,  redound  to  the  glory  of  God.*' 

It  is  manifest  the  praise  of  God,  as  the  ^)hrasc  is  used  in  »Srrip1un%  iinpll(«tf 
the  hi^h  esteem  and  love  of  the  heart,  exaltmg  thoughts  of  (hxl,  and  ronipitt* 
cence  m  his  excellence  and  perfection.  This  must  be  so  mnnifi'st  to  i«vrry  cma 
acquainted  with  the  Scripture,  that  there  seems  to  be  no  neeil  to  refer  to  \mriU 
cular  places. 

It  also  implies  joy  in  God,  or  rejoicing  in  his  perfections,  as  is  rnnnifest  )iy 
Psal.  xxxiii.  2,  "  Rejoice  in  the  Lord,  O  ye  righteous,  for  praite  is  (50fn«*ly  for  thtf 
upright"  How  often  do  we  read  of  singing  prain  7  But  singing  is  f'(;fnrnonly 
an  expression  of  joy.  It  is  called  making  a  joyful  noise,  PshI  ixvi.  1^  2,  and 
xcvi.  4,  5.  And  as  it  is  often  used,  it  implies  gratitude  or  love  U)  (hnl  for  hi# 
benefits  to  us.    PsaL  xxx.  12,  and  many  other  placi;s. 

Having  thus  considered  what  is  implied  in  the  phrase,  the  gUwy  of  (J/id,  mt 
we  find  it  used  in  Scripture  ;  I  proceed  to  inquire  what  is  mi'ant  \fy  the  mtm  (ft 
Goi 

And  I  observe  that  it  is  manifest  that  God's  name  ami  his  gl^^f  ti^  leiMl^^ 
very  often,  siemiy  the  same  thing  in  Scripture.     As  it  has  Wm  ol/<Mrfv^d  r^m*    i 
oernini:  the  giory  of  God,  that  it  sometimes  signifie!>i  i)tH  m^/ntA  \Hfwm  in  fh#    I 
Trinity ;  the  same  mi^t  be  shown  of  the  name  of  Gorl,  if  it  were  needful  in  i\h 
jJace.     But  that  the  name  and  glory  of  GorJ  are  often  f^^n\ffA\t^&  i^iifpmitnm 
V  manJV<t  by  Exod  xxxiiL  18,  19.    When  Mom^  says,  **  1  )ftM'pfh  ifffp,  nftffW 
mt  thy  eiory,^  and  God  grants  his  reqcMSt,  be  says,  **  1  will  yrfM.hm  f  ^i«  n/wiS 
of  the'Lr>d  before  thee.^    PtoL  riiL  I,  **  O  Iy>rd,  hfm  exi^efWrt  is  fJiy  n^rtm  m 
aD  tbe  carJi !    Who  hast  set  thy  elonr  above  tb^  he^vens.^     Pmtl  hxin,  tif 
"Hdb  Q5,  O  God  of  oar  salvation,  for  the  efcfV  of  tijy  niwi^ ;  ^uA  fMff^  m, 
mdjporz^  ^-wxf  oor  ans,  fcr  thy  name^s  sate.**    PsaL  ai  L%  ^  Hf^iit^.h^ffdhm 
AoD  iSoBT  the  MM  of  die  Lord;  and  all  the  Idnff^  of  fbe  eartfe,  tirf  tfUrp/^ 
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Psal.  cxlviii.  13,  '^  His  name  alone  is  excellent,  and  his  glor^  is  aboie  the  tfxi^ 
dnd  heaven."  Isa.  xlviiL  9,  ^^  For  my  name^s  sake  will  I  defer  mine  angeri 
and  for  my  praise  will  I  refrain  for  thee."  Verse  1 1, "  For  mine  own  sake,  even 
for  mine  own  sake  will  I  do  it  ,*  for  how  should  my  name  be  polluted  t  And  I 
will  not  give  my  glory  unto  another."  Isa.  xlix.  19,  "  They  shall  fear  the  name 
of  the  Lord  from  the  west,  and  his  glory  from  the  rising  of  the  sun."  Jer.  xiiL 
11,  "  That  they  might  be  unto  me  for  a  name,  and  for  a  praise,  and  for  a  glory, ** 
As  glory  often  implies  the  manifestation,  publication  and  knowledge  of  excel*- 
lency,  and  the  honor  that  any  one  has  in  the  world ;  so  it  is  evident  does  7iam£, 
Gen.  xi.  4,  "  Let  us  make  us  a  name."  Deut  xxvL  19,  "  And  to  make  thee 
high  above  all  nations,  in  praise,  in  name,  and  in  honor*"  See  2  Sam.  viL  9, 
and  many  other  places. 

So  it  is  evident  that  by  name  is  sometimes  meant  much  the  same  thing  as 
praise,  by  several  places  which  have  been  just  mentioned,  as  Isa.  xlviiL  9,  Jer. 
xiii.  11,  Deut  xxvi.  19  ;  and  also  by  Jer.  xxxiii.  9,  "  And  it  shall  be  imto  me 
for  a  name,  a  praise  and  an  honor,  before  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  which 
shall  hear  of  all  the  good  I  do  unto  them."  Zeph.  iii,  20, "  I  will  make  you  a 
name  and  a  praise  among  all  people  of  the  earth." 

And  it  seems  that  the  expression  or  exhibition  of  God's  goodness  is  espe* 
dally  called  his  name,  in  £xod.  xxxiii.  19  :  "I  will  make  all  my  goodness  pass 
before  thee,  and  I  will  proclaim  the  name  of  the  Lord  before  thee."  And  chap. 
xxxiv.  5 — 7,  "  And  the  Lord  descended  in  the  cloud,  and  stood  with  him 
there,  and  proclaimed  the  name  of  the  Lord.  And  the  Lord  passed  by  before 
him,  and  proclaimed  the  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  gracious  and  merciful,  lonff-«uffer- 
ing  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth ;  keeping  mercy  for  thousands,"  &c. 

And  the  same  illustrious  brightness  and  effulgence  in  the  pillar  of  cloud, 
that  appeared  in  the  wilderness,  and  dwelt  above  the  mercy-seat  in  the  taber- 
nacle and  temple  (or  rather  the  spiritual  divine  brightness  and  effulgence  repre- 
sented by  it),  which  is  so  often  called  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  is  also  often  csJled 
the  name  of  the  Lord.  Because  God's  glory  was  to  dwell  in  the  tabernacle, 
therefore  he  promises,  Exod.  xxix.  43,  "  There  will  I  meet  with  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  the  tabernacle  shall  be  sanctified  by  my  glory."  And  the  temple 
was  called  the  house  of  God^s  glory,  Isa.  Ix.  7.  In  like  manner,  the  name  of 
God  b  said  to  dwell  in  the  sanctuary.  Thus  we  often  read  of  the  place,  that 
God  chose  to  put  his  name  there  ;  or  (as  it  is  in  the  Hebrew)  to  cause  his  name 
to  inhabit  there.  So  it  is  sometimes  rendered  by  our  translators.  As  Deut. 
xii.  11,  "Then  there  shall  be  a  place  whidi  the  Lord  your  God  shall  choose 
to  cause  his  name  to  dweU  there"  And  the  temple  is  often  spoken  of  as  built 
for  God^s  name.  And  in  Psal.  Ixxiv.  7,  the  temple  is  called  the  dwelling'plact 
of  God^s  name.  The  mercy  seat  in  the  temple  was  called  the  throne  of  God's 
name  or  glory :  Jer.  xiv.  21,  "  Do  not  abhor  us ;  for  thy  name's  sake,  do  not  dis- 
grace the  throne  of  thy  glory."  Here  God's  name  and  his  glory,  seem  to  be 
spoken  of  as  the  same. 


SECTION  VI.. 


Showing  that  the  Ultimate  End  of  the  Creation  of  the  World,  is  but  one,  and  what 

that  one  End  is. 

From  what  has  been  observed  in  the  last  section,  it  appears,  that  however 
me  last  end  of  the  creation  is  spoken  of  in  Scriptcre  under  various  denomina* 
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iions ;  yet  if  the  whole  of  what  is  said  relating  to  tUs  affair,  be  duly  weighed) 
and  one  part  compared  with  another,  we  shall  have  reason  to  think,  that  the 
design  of  the  Spirit  of  God  does  not  seem  to  be  to  represent  God's  ultimate  eod 
as  manifold,  but  as  one.  For  though  it  be  signified  by  various  names,  yet  they 
appear  not  to  be  names  of  different  things,  but  various  names  involving  each 
other  in  their  meaning ;  either  different  names  of  the  same  thing,  or  n;mies  of 
several  parts  of  one  whole,  or  of  the  same  whole  viewed  in  various  lights,  or 
in  its  diuerent  respects  and  relations.  For  it  appears  that  all  that  is  ever  spo- 
ken of  in  the  Scripture  as  an  ultimate  end  of  God's  works,  is  included  in  that  . . 
one  phrase,  the  glory  of  God  ;  which  is  the  name  by  which  the  last  end  of  ^ 
God's  works  is  most  commonly  called  in  Scripture  ;  and  seems  to  be  the  name 
^luch  most  aptly  signifies  the  thing. 

'  The  thing  signified  by  that  name,  the  glory  of  (xod,  when  spoken  of  as  the 
supreme  and  ultimate  end  of  the  work  of  creation,  and  of  all  God's  works,  is^ 
the  emanation  and  true  external  expression  of  God's  internal  glory  and  fulness  j 
meaning  by  his  fulness,  what  has  already  been  explained.  Or,  in  other  words, 
God's  internal  glory  extant,  in  a  true  and  just  exhibition,  or  external  existence 
of  it  It  is  confessed  that  there  is  a  degree  of  obscurity  in  these  definitions;^ 
but  perhaps  an  obscurity  which  is  unavoidable,  through  the  imperfection  of 
language,  and  words  being  less  fitted  to  express  things  of  so  sublime  a  nature. 
And  therefore  the  thing  may  possibly  be  better  understood,  by  using  many 
words  and  a  variety  of  expressions,  by  a  particular  consideration  of  it,  as  it 
were  by  parts,  than  by  any  short  definition. 

There  is  included  in  this,  the  exercise  of  God's  perfections  to  produce  a 

E roper  effect,  in  opposition  to  their  lying  eternally  dormant  and  ineffectual ;  as 
is  power  being  eternally  without  any  act  or  fruit  of  that  power  ;  his  wisdom 
eternally  ineffectual  in  any  wise  production,  or  prudent  disposal  of  any  thing,  . 
&C.     The  manifestation  of  his  internal  glory  to  created  understandings.     The  I 
communication  of  the  infinite  fulness  of  God  to  the  creature.     The  creature's  / 
high  esteem  of  God,  love  to  God,  and  complacence  and  joy  m  God,  and  the  proper 
exercises  and  expressions  of  these. 

These  at  first  view  may  appear  to  be  entirely  distinct  things :  but  if  we  more 
closely  consider  the  matter,  they  will  all  appear  to  be  one  thing,  in  a  variety  of  •^ 
views  and  relations.     They  are  all  but  the  emanation  of  God's  glory  ;  or  the 
excellent  brightness  and  fulness  of  the  Divinity  diffused,  overflowing,  and  as  it 
were,  enlarged  ;  or,  in  one  word^  existing  ad  extra.     God's  exercismg  his  per- 
fection to  produce  a  proper  effect,  is  not  distinct  from  the  emanation  or  commu-v/ 
nication  of  his  fulness  ;  for  this  is  the  effect,  viz.,  his  fulness  communicated,  and 
the  producing  this  effect  is  the  communication  of  his  fulness ;  and  there  is  noth- 
ing m  this  effectual  exerting  of  God's  perfection,  but  the  emanation  of  God*S 
internal  glory.     The  emanation  or  communication  is  of  the  internal  glory  or 
fulness  of  God  as  it  js.     Now  God's  internal  glory,  as  it  is  in  God,  is  either  in»^    ^ 
his  understanding  or  will.     The  glory  or  fulness  of  his  understanding,  is  his 
knowledge.     The  internal  glory  and  fulness  of  God,  which  we  must  conceive*'"   ( 
of  as  having  its  special  seat  in  his  will,  is  his  holiness  and  happiness.     The  | 
whole  of  God's  internal  good  or  glory,  is  in  these  three  things,  viz.,  his  infinite  ^  / 
knowledge  ;  his  infinite  virtue  or  holiness,  and  his  infinite  joy  and  happiness.       f 
Indeed  there  are  a  great  many  attributes  in  God,  according  to  our  way  of  con-y     ^ 
ceiving  or  talking  of  them  ;  but  all  may  be  reduced  to  these,  or  to  the  degree/ 
circumstances  and  relations  of  these.     We  have  no  conception  of  God's  power, 
different  from  the  degree  of  these  things,  with  a  certain  relation  of  them  to  effects 
Sod's  infinity  is  not  so  properly  a  distinct  kind  of  good  in  God,  but  only  r^ 
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^presses  the  degree  of  the  gonr)  there  is  in  him.     So  Ood's  eternity  is  not  a  di&linct 
.  /  good  ;  but  is  the  duration  of  good.     His  immutability  is  still  the  same  good, 
with  a  negation  of  change.     So  that,  as  I  said,  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  is  the 
fulness  of  his  understanding,  consisting  in  his  knowledge,  and  the  fulness  of  his 
/^ill,  consisting  in  his  virtue  and  happiness.     And  therefore  the  eternal  glory  of 
/tJod  consists  in  the  communication  of  these.  The  communication  of  his  knowledge 
/is  chiefly  in  giving  the  knowledge  of  himself ;  for  this  is  the  knowledge  in  which 
the  fulness  of  God's  understandmg  chiefly  consists.     And  thus  we  see  how  the 
/manifestation  of  God's  glory  to  created  understandings,  and  their  seeing  and 
I  knowing  it,  is  not  distinct  from  an  emanation  or  communication  of  God's  fulness, 
but  clearly  implied  in  it.     Again,  the  communication  of  God's  virtue  or  holiness 
yis  principally  in  conmiunicating  the  love  of  himself,  (which  appears  by  what  has 
before  been  observed.)  ^..And  thus  we  see  how,  not  only  the  creature's  seeing  and 
knowing  God's  excellence,  but  also  supremely  esteeming  and  loving  him,  belongs 
to  the  communication  of  God's  fulness.  rSn3  the  communication  of  God's  joy 
and  happiness,  consists  chiefly  in  communicarting  to  the  creature,  that  happiness 
\  and  joy,  which  consists  in  rejoicing  in  God,  and  in  his  glQi;ious  excellency  ;  for 
"^in  such  joy  God's  own  happmess  does  principally  consist   iAnd  in  these  things, 
^vz^^iz.,  in  knowing  God's  excellency,  loving  God  for  it,  arifT  rejoicing  in  it ;  and 
^^^  ^  in  the  exercise  and  expression  of  these,  consists  God's  honor  and  praise;  so  that 
these  are  clearly  implied  in  that  glory  of  God,  which  consists  in  the  emanation 
of  his  internal  glory.     And  though  we  suppose  all  these  things,  which  seem  to 
be  so  various,  are  signified  by  that  ^lory,  which  the  Scripture  speaks  of  as  the 
last  end  of  all  God's  works ;  yet  it  is  manifest  there  is  no  greater,  and  no  other 
variety  in  it,  than  in  the  internal  and  essential  glory  of  God  itself.     God's  inter- 
^/^al  glory  is  partly  in  his  understanding,  and  partly  in  his  will.     And  this  internal 
yriory,  as  seated  in  the  will  of  God,  implies  both  his  holiness  and  his  happiness  ; 
both  are  evidently  God's  glory,  according  to  the  use  of  the  phrase.     So  that  as 
God's  external  glory  is  only  the  emanation  of  his  internal  glory,  this  variety 
necessarily  follows.     And  again,  it  hence  appears  that  here  there  is  no  other 
variety  or  distinction,  but  what  necessarily  arises  from  the  distinct  faculties  of 
the  creature,  to  which  the  communication  is  made,  as  created  in  the  image  of 
God  ;  even  as  having  these  two  faculties  of  understanding  and  will.     God  com- 
municates himself  to  the  understanding  of  the  creature,  in  giving  him  the  know- 
\  ledge  of  his  glory  ;  and  to  the  will  of  the  creature,  in  giving  him  holiness, 
t  consisting  primarily  in  the  love  of  God  ;  and  in  giving  the  creature  happiness, 
chiefly  consisting  in  joy  in  God.     These  are  the  sum  of  that  emanation  of  divine 
fulness,  called  in  Scripture  the  glory  of  God.     The  first  part  of  this  glory  is 
called  truths  the  latter,  grac^.    John  i.  14,  "  We  beheld  his  glory ^  the  glory  as 
.  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  full  o{ grace  and  truth.^^ 

Thus  we  see  that  the  great  and  last  end  of  God's  works  which  is  so  variously 
'  expressed  in  Scripture,  is  indeed  but  one  ;  and  this  one  end  is  most  properly  and 
I  comprehensively  called,  the  glory  of  God  ;  by  which  name  it  is  most  commonly 
f  called  in  Scripture  :  and  is  fitly  compared  to  an  effulgence  or  emanation  of  li^ht 
^  from  a  luminary,  by  which  this  glorj*  of  God  is  abundantly  represented  in  Scnp- 
ture.     Light  is  the  external  expression,  exhibition  and  manifestation  of  the 
excellency  of  the  luminary,  of  the  sun  for  instance  :  it  is  the  abundant,  exten* 
sive  emanation  and  communication  of  the  fulness  of  the  sun  to  innumerable  beings 
that  partake  of  it.     It  is  by  this  that  the  sun  itself  is  seen,  and  his  glory  beheld, 
and  all  other  things  are  discovered  ;  it  is  by  a  participation  of  this  communica- 
tion from  the  sun,  that  surrounding  objects  receive  all  their  lustre,  beauty  and 
brightness.     It  is  by  this  that  all  nature  is  quickened  and  receives  life,  comfort 
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lions ;  yet  if  the  whole  cf  what  is  said  relating  to  this  affair,  be  duly  weighed^ 
and  one  part  compared  with  another,  we  shall  have  reason  to  think,  that  the 
design  of  the  Spirit  of  God  does  not  seem  to  be  to  represent  God*s  ultimate  end 
as  manifold,  but  as  one.  For  though  it  be  signified  by  various  names,  yet  thev 
appear  not  to  be  names  of  different  things,  but  various  names  involving  each 
other  in  their  meaning ;  either  different  names  of  the  same  th'mg,  or  names  of 
several  parts  of  one  whole,  or  of  the  same  whole  viewed  in  various  lights,  or 
in  its  different  respects  and  relations.  For  it  appears  tliat  all  that  is  ever  sno* 
ken  of  in  the  Scripture  as  an  ultimate  end  of  Goirs  works,  is  included  in  that  . 
one  phrase,  the  glory  of  God  ;  which  is  the  name  by  which  the  last  end  of  ^ 
God's  works  is  most  commonly  called  in  Scripture  ;  and  seems  to  be  the  nrnne 
▼hich  most  aptly  signifies  the  thing. 

The  thing  signified  by  that  name,  the  glory  of  Ood^  when  spoken  of  as  the 
supreme  and  ultimate  end  of  the  work  of  creation,  and  of  all  God's  works,  is  •  \ 
the  emanation  and  true  external  expression  of  God's  internal  glory  and  fulness ;  \ 

meaning  by  his  fulness,  what  has  already  been  explained.  Or,  in  other  words, 
(Jod's  internal  glory  extant,  in  a  true  and  just  exhibition,  or  external  existence 
of  it.  It  is  confessed  that  there  is  a  degree  of  obscurity  in  these  definitions  j^  ^ 
byt  perhaps  an  obscurity  which  is  unavoidable,  through  the  imperfection  of 
language,  and  words  being  less  fitted  to  express  things  of  so  sublime  a  nature. 
And  therefore  the  thing  may  possibly  be  better  understood,  by  usinjj  many 
words  and  a  variety  of  expressions,  by  a  particular  consideration  of  it,  as  it 
were  by  parts,  than  by  any  short  definition. 

There  is  included  in  this,  the  exercise  of  God's  perfections  to  produce  a        * 
proper  effect,  in  opposition  to  their  lying  eternally  dormant  and  ineffei^tual  ;  as 
nis  power  being  eternally  without  any  act  or  fruit  of  that  power  ;  his  wisdom 
eternally  ineffectual  in  any  wise  production,  or  prudent  disposal  of  any  thing,  . 
tc     The  manifestation  of  his  internal  glory  to  created  understandings.     The  I 
communication  of  the  infinite  fulness  of  God  to  the  creature.     The  creature's  / 
high  esteem  of  God,  love  to  God,  and  complacence  and  joy  in  God,  and  the  proper 
exercises  and  expressions  of  these. 

These  at  first  view  may  appear  to  be  entirely  distinct  things :  but  if  we  more 
closely  consider  the  matter,  they  will  all  appear  to  be  one  thing,  in  a  variiHy  of*/* 
views  and  relations.  They  are  all  but  the  emanation  of  God's  glory  ;  or  the 
excellent  brightness  and  fulness  of  the  Divinity  diffused,  overflowing,  and  as  it 
were,  enlarged  ;  or,  in  one  word^  existing  ad  extra.  God's  exercising  his  per- 
fection to  produce  a  proper  effect,  is  not  distinct  from  the  emanation  or  commu-  v/ 
nication  of  his  fulness  ;  for  this  is  the  effect,  viz.,  his  fulness  communicated,  and 
the  producing  this  effect  is  the  communication  of  his  fulness ;  and  there  is  noth- 
ing in  this  effectual  exerting  of  God's  perfection,  but  the  emanation  of  God's 
mtemal  glory.  The  emanation  or  communication  is  of  the  internal  glory  or 
fidness  of  God  as  it  js.  Now  God's  internal  glory,  as  it  is  in  God,  is  either  in«^ 
his  understanding  or  will.  The  glory  or  fulness  of  his  understanding,  is  his 
knowledge.  The  internal  glory  and  fulness  of  God,  which  we  must  amccive' 
of  as  having  its  special  seat  in  his  will,  is  his  holiness  and  happiness.  The  j 
whole  of  God's  internal  good  or  glory,  is  in  these  three  things,  viz.,  his  infinite  J_  i 
knowledge  ;  his  infinite  virtue  or  holiness,  and  his  infinite  joy  and  happiness. 
Indeed  there  are  a  great  many  attributes  in  God,  according  to  our  way  of  con- , 
ceiving  or  talking  of  them ;  but  all  may  be  reduced  to  these,  or  to  the  degree/ 
circumstances  and  relations  of  these.  We  have  no  conception  of  God's  power, 
-Efferent  from  the  degree  of  these  things,  with  a  certain  relation  of  them  to  effects. 
Sod's  infinity  b  not  so  properly  a  distinct  kind  of  good  in  God,  but  only  ex* 
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diese  perfections,  in  wise  ac^  righteous  acts  and  effects.  It  was  from  bi$'m 
finite  value  for  his  internal  glorj'  and  fulness,  that  he  valued  the  thing  itself, 
which  is  communicated,  which  is  something  of  the  same,  extant  in  the  creature. 
Thus,  because  he  infinitely  values  his  own  glory,  consisting  in  the  knowledge  of 
himself,  love  to  himself,  and  complacence  and  joy  in  himself  5  he  therefore  val- 
ued the  image,  communication  or  participation  of  these,  in  the  creature.  And 
it  is  because  he  values  himself,  that  he  deUghts  in  the  knowledge,  and  love,  and 
joy  of  the  creature;  as  being  himself  the  object  of  this  knowledge,  love  and 
complacence.  For  it  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  true  esteem  and  love 
of  any  person  or  being  (suppose  a  son  or  friend)  that  we  should  approve  and 
value  othere'  esteem  of  the  same  object,  and  disapprove  and  dislike  the  contrary. 
For  the  same  reason  is  it  the  consequence  of  a  being's  esteem  and  love  of  him- 
self, that  he  should  approve  of  others'  esteem  and  love  of  himself. 

Thus  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  how  God  should  seek  the  good  of  the  creature, 
consisting  in  the  creature's  knowledge  and  holiness,  and  even  his  happiness, 
from  a  supreme  regard  to  himself;  as  his  happiness  arises  from  that  which  is 
an  image  and  participation  of  God's  own  beauty ;  and  consists  in  the  creature's 
V  exercising  a  supreme  regard  to  God,  and  complacence  in  him ;  in  beholding 
God's  glory,  in  esteeming  and  loving  it,  and  rejoicing  in  it,  and  in  his  exercis- 
ing and  testifying  love  and  supreme  respect  to  God ;  which  is  tlie  same  thing 
with  the  creature's  exalting  God  as  his  chief  good,  and  making  him  his  su- 
preme end. 

-^  And  though  the  emanation  of  God's  fulness  which  God  intended  in  the 
creation,  and  which  actually  is  the  consequence  of  it,  is  to  the  creature  as  its 
object,  and  the  creature  is  the  subject  of  the  fulness  communicated,  and  is  the 
creature's  good ;  and  was  also  regarded  as  such,  when  God  sought  it  as  the 
end  of  his  works ;  yet  it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  that  even  in  so  doing,  he 
did  not  make  himself  his  end.  It  comes  to  the  same  thing.  God's  respect  to 
.  I  the  creature's  good,  and  his  respect  to  himself,  is  not  a  divided  respect ;  but 
I  QOth  are  united  in  one,  as  the  happiness  of  the  creature  aimed  at,  is  happiness 
in  union  with  himself.  The  creature  is  no  further  happy  with  this  happiness 
which  God  makes  his  ultimate  end,  than  he  becomes  one  with  God.  The  more 
Ijfippiness  the  greater  the  union:  when  the  happiness  is  perfect,  the  union  is 
perfect.  And  as  the  happiness  will  be  increasing  to  eternity,  the  union  will 
become  more  and  more  strict  and  perfect ;  nearer  and  more  like  to  that  be- 
tween God  the  Father,  and  the  Son ;  who  are  so  united,  that  their  interest  is 
perfectly  one.  If  the  happiness  of  the  creature  be  considered  as  it  will  be,  in 
the  whole  of  the  creature's  eternal  duration,  with  all  the  infinity  of  its  progress, 
and  infinite  increase  of  nearness  and  union  to  God ;  in  this  view  the  creature 
must  be  looked  upon  as  united  to  God  in  an  infinite  strictness. 

If  God  has  respect  to  something  in  the  creature,  which  he  views  as  of  ever- 
lasting duration,  and  as  rising  higher  and  higher  through  that  infinite  duration, 
and  that  not  with  constantly  diminishing  (but  perhaps  an  increasing)  celerity; 
then  he  has  respect  to  it,  as  in  the  whole,  of  infinite  height,  though  there  never 
will  be  any  particular  time,  when  it  can  be  said  already  to  have  come  to  such 
a  height. 

Let  the  most  perfect  union  with  God  be  represented  by  something  at  an 
infinite  height  above  us ;  and  the  eternally  increasing  union  of  the  smnts  with 
God,  by  something  that  is  ascending  constantly  towards  that  infinite  height, 
moving  upwards  with  a  given  velocity,  and  that  is  to  continue  thus  to  move  to  all 
eternity.  God,  who  views  the  whole  of  this  eternally  increasing  height,  views 
it  as  an  mfinite  height     And  if  he  has  respect  to  it,  and  makes  it  his  end,  as  u. 
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the  whole  of  it,  he  has  respect  to  it  as  an  infinite  height,  though  the  time  will 
never  come  when  it  can  be  said  it  has  already  arrived  at  this  infinite  height 

God  aims  at  that  which  the  motion  or  progression  which  he  causes,  aims  at, 
or  tends  to.  If  there  be  many  things  supposed  to  be  so  made  and  appointed, 
that  by  a  constant  and  eternal  motion,  they  all  tend  to  a  certain  centre ;  then 
it  appears  that  he  who  made  them,  and  is  the  cause  of  their  motion,  aimed  at 
that  centre,  that  term  of  their  motion,  to  which  they  eternally  tend,  and  are 
eternally,  as  it  were,  striving  after.  And  if  God  be  this  centre,  then  God  aimeiK 
at  himself.  And  herein  it  appears,  that  as  he  is  the  first  author  of  their  being  ! 
and  motion,  so  he  is  the  last  end,  the  final  term,  to  which  b  their  ultimate  ten- 
dency and  aim. 

We  may  judge  of  the  end  that  the  Creator  aimed  at,  in  the  being,  nature  \ 
and  tendency  he  gives  the  creature,  by  the  mark  or  term  which  they  constantly  '  ;. 
aim  at  in  their  tendency  and  etemsJ  progress ;  though  the  time  will  never  come, 
when  it  can  be  said  it  is  attained  to,  in  the  most  absolutely  perfect  manner. 

But  if  strictness  of  union  to  God  be  viewed  as  thus  infinitely  exalted,  then 
the  creature  must  be  regarded  as  infinitely,  nearly,  and  closely  united  to  God.  f. 
And  viewed  thus,  their  interest  must  be  viewed  as  one  with  God's  interest,  and  (  ^ 
so  is  not  regarded  properly  with  a  disjunct  and  separate,  but  an  undivided  re? 
pect  And  as  to  any  difficulty  of  reconciling  God's  not  making  the  creature 
his  ultimate  end,  with  a  respect  properly  distinct  from  a  respect  to  himself,  with 
his  benevolence  and  free  grace,  and  the  creature's  obligation  to  gjgfcjide^Jhe 

reader  must  be  referred  to  Chap.  I.  Sec  4,  Object  4,  where  this  ol^ection  haH 

been  considered  and  answered  at  large. 

If  by  reason  of  the  strictness  of  the  union  of  a  mar»  and  his  family,  their 
interest  may  be  looked  upon  as  one,  how  much  mor^  '•ne  is  the  interest  of  Christ 
and  his  church  (whose  first  union  in  heaven  is  unspeakably  more  perfect  and 
exalted  than  that  of  an  earthly  father  and  his  family),  if  they  be  i:x)nsidered  with 
regard  to  their  eternal  and  increasm^  union !  Doubtless  it  may  justly  be  es- 
teemed as  so  much  one,  that  it  may  be  supposed  to  be  aimed  at  and  sought,  not 
with  a  distinct  and  separate,  but  an  undivided  respect 

It  is  certain  that  what  God  aimed  at  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  was  the  I 
good  that  would  be  the  consequence  of  the  creation,  in  the  whole  continuance  \ 
of  the  thing  created. 

It  is  no  solid  objection  against  God's  aiming  at  an  infinitely  perfect  union  of  « 
the  creature  with  hunself,  that  the  particular  time  will  never  come  when  it  can 
be  said,  the  union  is  now  infinitely  perfect  God  aims  at  satisfying  justice  in  the 
eternal  damnation  of  sinners ;  which  will  be  satisfied  by  their  damnation,  con- 
sidered no  otherwise  than  with  regard  to  its  eternal  duration.  But  yet  there 
never  will  come  that  particular  nioment,  when  it  can  be  said,  that  now  justice  is 
satisfied.  But  if  this  does  not  satisfy  our  modem  freethinkers,  who  do  not  like 
the  talk  about  satisfying  justice  with  an  infinite  punishment ;  I  suppose  it  will 
not  be  denied  by  any,  that  God,  in  glorifying  the  samts  in  heaven  with  eternal 
felicity,  aims  to  satisfy  his  infinite  grace  or  fcnevolence,  by  the  bestowment  of 
a  good  infinitely  valuabl«;  because  eternal ;  and  yet  there  never  will  come  the 
moment,  when  it  can  be  saii,  that  now  tlus  infinitely  valuable  good  has  be^ 
actuallv  bpstowed. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

Showing  wherein  the  Essence  of  trae  Virtue  consists. 

Whatefeb  controversies  and  variety  of  opinions  there  are  about  the  nature 
of  virtue,  yet  all  (excepting  some  skeptics,  who  deny  any  real  diflerence  between 
virtue  and  vice)  mean  by  it,  something  beautiful j  or  rather  some  kind  of  beauty^ 
or  excellency. — It  is  not  all  beauty,  thaT^  called  virtue;  for  instance,  hot  the 
beauty  of  a  building,  of  a  flower,  or  of  the  rainbow :  but  some  beauty  belong- 
ing to  Beings  that  have  Bfircep^t'on  and  wilL — It  is  not  all  beauty  of  mankind, 
that  is  called  virtue ;  lorinstance,  not  the  External  beauty  of  the  countenance, 
or  shape,  gracefulness  of  motion,  or  harmony  of  voice :  but  it  is  a  beauty  that 
has  its  original  seat  m  the  mind. — But  yet  perhaps  not  every  thing  that  may  be 
called  a  beauty  of  mind,  is  properly  called  virtue.     There  is  a  beauty  of  under- 
standing and  speculation.    There  is  something  in  the  ideas  and  conceptions  of 
mreat  philosophers  and  statesmen,  that  may  be  called  beautiful:  which  is  a  dif- 
ferent thing  from  what  is  most  commonly  meant  by  virtue.  (|^ut  virtue  is  the  \  y 
beauty*  of  those  quaUties  and  acts  of  the  mmd,  that  are  of  a  moral  nature,  i.  e.,    j 
such  as  are  attended  with  desert  or  worthiness  o{  praise,  or  blam£.    Things  of    '  * 
this  sort,  it  is  generally  agreed,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  not  any  thing  belonging 
merdy  to  speculation ;  but  to  the  dtsposiium  and  will,  or  (to  use  a  generd 
word,  I  suppose  commonly  well  understood)  the  heart.    Therefore  I  suppose,  I 
shall  not  depart  from  the  conmion  opinion,  when  I  say,  that  virtue  is  the  beauty 
of  the  quadities  and  exercises  of  the  heart,  or  those  actions  which  proceed  from 
them.    So  that  when  it  is  inquired.  What  is  the  nature  of  true  virtue  ? — this  is 
the  same  as  to  inquire,  what  that  is  which  renders  any  habit,  disposition,  or  ex> 
ercise  of  the  heart  truly  beaviifvl.    I  use  the  phrase  true  virtue,  and  speak  of 
things  truly  beautiful,  because  I  suppose  it  will  generally  be  allowed,  that 
there  is  a  distinction  to  be  made  between  some  things  which  are  truly 
virtuous,  and  others  which  only  seem  to  be  virtuous,  tmx)ugh  a  partial  and 
imperfect  view  of  things:  that  some  actions  and  di^ositions  appear  beau- 
tiful, if  considered  partially  and  superficially,  or  with  regard  to  some  things 
belonging  to  them,  and  in  some  of  their  circumstances  and  tendencies,  which 
would  appear  otherwise  in  a  more  extensive  and  comprehensive  view,  wherein 
they  are  seen  clearly  in  their  whole  nature  and  the  extent  of  their  connections 
in  the  imiversality  of  things. — ^There  is  a  general  and  a  particular  beauty.    By 
a  particular  beauty,  I  mean  that  by  which  a  thing  appears  beautiful  when  con- 
sidered only  vnth  r^ard  to  its  connection  with,  and  tendency  to  some  particular 
things  within  a  limited,  and,  as  it  were,  a  private  sphere.    And  a  general  beauty 

*  It  is  to  be  questioned  whether  it  would  not  be  more  correct  to  say  that  yiitue  consists  in  those  acle 
of  the  mind    in   thtmselvet ;  beautj  properly  denoting  their  (jpiality. — Ek>ITOB. 
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is  that  by  which  a  thing  appears  beautiful  when  viewed  most  perfectly,  comr 
prehensively  and  universally,  with  regard  to  all  its  tendencies,  and  its  connections 
with  every  thing  it  stands  related  to.  The  former  may  be  without  and  against 
the  latter.  As,  a  few  notes  in  a  tune,  taken  only  by  themselves,  and  in  their 
relation  to  one  another,  may  be  harmonious;  which  when  considered  with 
respect  to  all  the  notes  in  the  tune,  or  the  entire  series  of  sounds  they  are  con- 
nected with,  may  be  very  discordant  and  disagreeable. — (Of  which  more  after-  . 
wards. J-^r/wi^  onlyj  therefore,  is  what  I  mean  by  true  virtue,  which  is  thaty 
belonging  to  the  heart  of  an  intelligent  Being,  that  is  beautiful  by  a  general 
beauty,  or  beautiful  in  a  comprehensive  view  as  it  is  in  itself,  and  as  related  to 
every  thing  that  it  stands  in  connection  with.  And  therefore  when  we  are 
inqmring  concerning  the  nature  of  true  virtue,  viz.,  wherein  this  true  and  gen- 
eral beauty  of  the  heart  does  most  essentially  consist — this  is  my  answer  to  the 
inquiry: 
V  True  virtue  most  essentially  consists  in  benevolence  to  Being  in  general. 

—  Or  perhaps  to  speak  more  accurately,  it  is  that  consent,  propensity  and  union 
of  heart  to  Being  in  general,  that  is  immediately  exercised  in  a  general  good 
will. 

The  things  which  were  before  observed  of  the  nature  of  true  %irtue,  naturally 

lead  us  to  such  a  notion  of  it.     If  it  has  its  seat  in  the  heart,  and  is  the  general 

f:         goodness  and  beauty  of  the  disposition  and  exercise  of  that,  in  the  most  compre- 

Eensive  view,  considered  with  regard  to  its  universal  tendency,  and  as  related 

to  every  thing  that  it  stands  in  connection  with ;  what  can  it  consist  in,  but  a 

consent  and  good  will  to  Being  in  general  ? — Beauty  does  not  consist  in  discord 

and  dissent,  but  in  consent  and  agreement     And  if  every  intelligent  Being  is 

some  way  related  to  Bejng  in  general,  and  is  a  part  of  the  universal  system  of 

'     existence ;  and  so  stands  in  connection  with  the  whole ;  what  can  its  general 

•      and  tru^  beauty  be,  but  its  union  and  consent  with  the  great  whole  ? 

If  any  such  thing  can  be  supposed  as  a  imion  of  heart  to  some  particular 
Being,  or  number  of  Beings,  disposing  it  to  benevolence  to  a  private  circle  or 
system  of  Beings,  which  are  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole ;  not  implying  a 
tendency  to  a  union  with  the  great  system,  and  not  at  all  inconsistent  with 
enmity  towards  Being  in  general ;  this  I  suppose  not  to  be  of  the  nature  of  true 
virtue :  although  it  may  in  some  respects  be  good,  and  may  appear  beautiful  in 
a  confined  and  contracted  view  of  thmgs. — But  of  this  more  afterwards. 

It  is  abundantly  plain  by  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  generally  allowed,  not 
only  by  Christian  aivmes,  but  by  the  more  considerable  deists,  that  virtue  most 
essentially  consists  in  love.  And  I  suppose,  it  is  owned  b^  the  most  considera- 
ble writers,  to  consist  in  general  love  of  benevolence,  or  kind  aflfection :  though 
it  seems  to  me,  the  meaning  of  some  in  this  affair  is  not  suflSciently  explained, 
which  perhaps  occasions  some  error  or  confusion  in  discourses  on  this  subject. 

When  I  say,  true  virtue  consists  in  love  to  Being  in  general,  I  shall  not  be 
likely  to  be  understood,  that  no  one  act  of  ihe  mind  or  exercise  of  love  is  of  the 
nature  of  true  virtue,  but  what  has  Bein^  in  general,  or  the  great  system  of 
universal  existence,  for  its  direct  and  immediate  object :  so  that  no  exercise  of 
love  or  kind  affection  to  any  one  particular  Being,  that  is  but  a  small  part  of  this 
whole,  has  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  true  virtua  But,  that  the  nature  of  true 
virtue  consists  in  a  disposition  to  benevolence  towards  Beinff  in  general. 
Though,  from  such  a  disposition  may  arise  exercises  of  love  to  particular  Beings, 
as  objects  are  presented  and  occasions  arise.  No  wonder,  that  he  who  is  of  a 
generally  benevolent  disposition,  should  be  more  disposed  than  another  to  have 
his  heart  moved  with  benevolent  affection  to  particular  persons,  whom  he  is 
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tcquainted  and  conversant  with^  and  from  in^hom  arise  the  greatest  and  most 
frequent  occasions  for  exciting  his  benevolent  temper.    But  my  meanmg  is,  that 

00  affections  towards  particular  persons  or  Beings  are  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue, 
tjiit  such  as  arise  from  a  generally  benevolent  temper,  or  from  that  habit  or : 
frame  of  mind,  wherein  consists  a  disposition  to  love  Being  in  general. 

And  perhaps  it  is  needless  for  me  to  give  notice  to  my  readers,  that  when  I  * 
speak  of  an  intelligent  Beings  having  a  heart  united  and  benevolently  disposed 
m  Bein^  in  general,  I  thereby  mean  intelligent  Being  in  general.  Not  inani- 
mate thmgs,  or  Beings  that  have  no  perception  or  w3l,  which  are  not  properly 
capable  objects  of  benevolence. 

Love  is  commonly  distinguished  into  love  of  benevolence  and  love  of  com-      v 
placence.    Love  of  benevolence  is  that  affection  or  propensity  of  the  heart  to  any 
being,  which  causes  it  to  incline  to  its  well  being,  or  disposes  it  to  desire  and    ; 
take  pleasure  in  its  happiness.    And  if  I  mistake  not,  it  is  agreeable  to  the  com-  "^f" 
mon  opinion,  that  beauty  in  the  object  is  not  always  the  ground  of  this  propen- 
sity :  but  that  there  may  be  such  a  thine  as  benevolence,  or  a  disposition  to  the 
welfare  of  those  that  are  not  conadered  as  beautiful ;  unless  mere  existence  be 
accounted  a  beauty.   And  benevolence  or  goodness  in  the  Divine  Being  is  gen- 
erally supposed,  not  only  to  be  prior  to  the  beauty  of  many  of  its  objects,  but  to 
their  existence :  so  as  to  be  the  ground  both  of  their  existence  and  their  beauty, 
rather  than  they  the  foundation  of  God's  benevolence ;  as  it  is  supposed  that  it 
IS  Qod*s  goodness  which  moved  him  to  give  them  both  Being  and  beauty.     So 
that  if  all  virtue  primarily  consists  in  that  affection  of  heart  to  Being,  which  is 
exercised  in  benevolence,  or  an  inclination  to  its  good,  then  God's  virtue  is  so 
extended  as  to  include  a  propensity,  not  only  to  Being  actually  existing,  and 
actually  beautiful,  but  to  possible  Being,  so  as  to  inclme  him  to  give  Being, 
beauty  and  happiness.    But  not  now  to  insist  particularly  on  this.     What  I      ^ 
would  have  observed  at  present,  is,  that  it  must  be  allowed,  benevolence  doih 
not  necessarily  presuppose  beauty  in  its  object 

What  is  commonly  called  love  of  comftacence^  presupposes  beauty.  For  it 
is  no  other  than  delight  in  beauty ;  or  complacence  m  the  person  or  Bemg  belov- 
ed for  his  beauty. 

If  virtue  be  the  beauty  of  an  intelligent  Being,  and  virtue  consists  in  love,      ' 
then  it  is  a  plain  inconsistence,  to  suppose  that  vutue  primarily  consists  in  any 
love  to  its  object /or  Us  beauty  ;  either  in  a  love  of  complacence,  which  is  de- 
light in  a  Being  lor  his  beauty,  or  in  a  love  of  benevolence,  that  has  the  beau^ 
of  its  object  for  its  foundation.    For  that  would  be  to  suppose,  that  the  beauty 
of  intelhgent  beings  primarily  consists  in  love  to  beauty ;  or,  that  their  virtue 
first  of  all  consists  m  their  love  to  virtue.     Which  is  an  inconsistence,  and  going 
m  a  circle.     Because  it  makes  virtue,  or  beauty  of  mind,  the  foundation  or  firet      ^ 
motive  of  that  love  wherein  virtue  originally  consists,  or  wherein  the  very  first 
virtue  consists ;  or,  it  supposes  the  first  virtue  to  be  the  consequence  and  effect 
of  virtue.     So  that  virtue  is  originally  the  foundation  and  exciting  cause  of  the     .^ 
very  beginning  or  first  Bemg  of  virtue.     W^hich  makes  the  first  virtue,  both  the 
ground,  and  the  consequence,  both  cause  and  effect  of  itself.*    Doubtless  virtue  j    C 

{primarily  consists  in  something  else  besides  any  effect  or  consequence  of  virtue,  j       ■ 
f  virtue  consists  primarily  in  love  to  virtue,  then  virtue,  the  thing  loved,  is  the  /  jf^ 
love  of  virtue :  so  that  virtue  must  consist  in  the  love  of  the  love  of  virtue.  / .    ' 

*"  Mr.  E.'s  idea  here  appears  to  be  that  virtue  moat  exiat  prior  to  the  existence  of  any  virtooua  objeet  f 
an  whbh  it  can  compluisantly  terminate.  This  is  undoubU'tJly  true  with  respect  to  the  duty.  But  this  '* 
does  not  appear  incon.'tistGnt  with  the  supposition  that  the  first  act  of  virtue  in  a  creature  may  be  deli|dik  i^x*,, 

01  TUtue  as  it  is  in  God.— Ed.  J 
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And  if  it  be  inquired,  wrjat  that  virtue  is,  which  virtue  consists  in  the  love  of  the 
love  of,  it  must  be  answered,  it  is  the  love  of  virtue.  So  that  there  must  be  the 
love  of  the  love  of  the  love  of  virtue,  and  so  on  in  injinUum.  For  there  is  no 
end  of  going  back  in  a  circle.  We  never  come  to  any  beginmng,  or  foundation. 
For  it  is  without  beginning  and  hangs  on  nothing. 

Therefore  if  the  essence  of  virtue  or  beauty  of  mind  lies  in  love,  or  a  dispo- 
sition to  love,  it  must  primarily  consist  in  something  different  both  from  com- 
placence, which  is  a  delight  in  beauty,  and  also  from  any  benevolence  that  hss 
the  beauty  of  its  i  bject  for  its  foundation.  Because  it  i§  absurd,  to  say  that  vir- 
tue is  primarily  and  first  of  all  the  consequence  of  itself.  For  this  makes  virtue 
primarily  prior  to  itself. 

Nor  can  virtue  primarily  consist  in  gratitude  ;  or  one  Being's  benevolence 
to  another  for  his  benevolence  to  him.  Because  this  imphes  the  same  inconsis- 
tence. For  it  supposes  a  benevolence  prior  to  gratitude,  that  is  the  cause  of 
gratitude.  Therefore  the  first  benevolence,  or  that  benevolence  which  has 
none  prior  to  it,  cannot  be  gratitude. 
^  Therefore  there  is  room  left  for  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  primary 

object  of  virtuous  love  is  Being,  simply  considered ;  or,  that  true  virtue  primarily 
consists,  not  in  love  to  any  particular  Beings,  because  of  their  virtue  or  beauty, 
nor  in  gratitude,  because  they  love  us ;  but  in  a  propensity  and  union  of  heart 
/  to  Being  sunply  considered  ;  exciting  absolute  benevolence  (if  I  m^  so  call  it) 
^  to  Being  in  general — I  say,  true  virtue  primarily  consists  in  this.  For  I  s^  f ar 
from  asserting  that  there  is  no  true  virtue  in  any  other  love  than  this  absolute 
benevolence.  But  I  would  express  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  truth  on  this 
subject,  in  the  following  particulars. 

The  Jlrst  object  of  a  virtuous  benevolence  is  Being,  simply  considered  :  and 
if  Being,  simply  considered,  be  its  object,  then  Being  in  general  is  its  object ;  and 
the  thing  it  has  an  ultimate  propensity  to,  is  the  highest  good  of  Being  in  gene- 
ral. And  it  will  seek  the  good  of  every  individual  Being  unless  it  be  conceiv- 
ed as  not  consistent  with  the  highest  good  of  Being  in  general.  In  which  case 
the  good  of  a  particular  Being,  or  some  Beings,  may  be  given  up  for  the  sake  of 
the  highest  good  of  Being  in  general.  And  particularly  if  there  be  any  Being 
that  is  looked  upon  as  statedly  and  irreclaimably  opposite  and  an  enemy  to  Be- 
ing in  general,  then  consent  and  adherence  to  Being  in  general  will  induce  the 
truly  virtuous  heart  to  forsake  that  Being,  and  to  oppose  it 

And  further,  if  Being;  simply  considered,  be  the  first  object  of  a  truly  virtu- 
ous benevolence,  then  that  Being  who  has  most  of  Being,  or  has  the  gieatest 
share  of  existence,  other  things  being  equal,  so  far  as  such  a  Being  is  exhibited 
to  our  faculties  or  set  in  our  view,  will  have  the  greatest  share  of  the  propensity 
and  benevolent  affection  of  the  heart  I  say,  other  things  being  equal,  especially 
because  there  is  a  secondary  object  of  virtuous  benevolence,  that  1  shall  take 
notice  of  presently.  Which  is  one  thing  th^t  must  be  considered  as  the  ground 
or  motive  to  a  purely  virtuous  benevolence.  \Pure  benevolence  in  its  first  exer- 
cise is  nothing  else  but  Being's  uniting  consent,  or  propensity  to  Being  \  appearing 
true  and  pure  by  its  extending  to  Being  in  general,  and  inchning  to  the  general 
highest  good,  and  to  each  Being,  whose  welfare  is  consistent  with  the  highest 

general  good,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  existence*  understood,  other  things 
eing  equal. 

*  I  Bdy,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  txUtence^  because  one  Being  may  have  more  existence  than  &n 
other,  as  he  may  be  greater  than  another.  That  which  is  greats  has  more  existence,  and  is  I'urther  from 
nothing,  than  that  which  is  little.  One  Being  may  have  every  thing  positive  belonging  to  it,  or  every  thing 
which  goes  to  its  positive  existence  (in  opposition  to  defect)  in  a  higher  degree  than  another ;  ci  a 
y  timer  capacity  and  power,  greater  underBtanding,  eveiy  faculty  and  eveiy  positive  quality  in  a  higher 
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The  second  object  of  a  virtuous  propensity  of  heart  is  benevolent  Being.     A 
secondary  ground  of  pure  benevolence  is  virtuous  benevolence  itself  m  its  object 
When  any  one  under  the  influence  of  general  benevolence,  sees  another  Being 
possessed  of  the  like  general  benevolence,  this  attaches  his  heart  to  him,  ana 
draws  forth  greater  love  to  him,  than  merely  his  having  existence :  because  so 
far  as  the  Being  beloved  has  love  to  Being  in  general,  so  far  his  own  Being 
is,  as  it  were,  enlarged,  extends  to,  and  in  some  sort  comprehends.  Being  in 
general  :  and  therefore  he  that  is  governed  by  love  to  Being  iu  general  must  of 
necessity  have  complacence  in  him,  and  the  greater  degree  of  benevolence  to 
him,  as  it  were  out  of  gratitude  to  him  for  his  love  to  general  existence,  that  his    4^ 
own  heart  is  extended  and  united  to,  and  so  looks  on  its  interest  as  its  own.     It     '^  ^' 
is  because  his  heart  is  thus  united  to  Being  in  general,  that  he  looks  on  a  benev- 
olent propensity  to  Being  in  general,  wherever  he  sees  it,  as  the  beauty  of  the 
Being  in  whom  it  is  ;  an  excellency,  that  renders  him  worthy  of  esteem,  com- 
placence, and  the  greater  good  will. 

But  several  things  may  be  noted  more  particularly  concerning  this  secondary 
ground  of  a  truly  virtuous  love. 

1.  That  loving  a  Being  on  this  ground  necessarily  arises  from  pure  benev- 
olence to  Being  in  generaly  and  comes  to  the  same  thing.  For  he  that  has  a 
simple  and  pure  good  will  to  general  entity  or  existence,  must  love  that  temper 
in  others,  that  agrees  and  conspires  with  itself.  A  spirit  of  consent  to  Being  must 
agree  ^ith  consent  to  Being.  That  which  truly  and  sincerely  seeks  the  good  of 
others,  must  approve  of,  and  love,  that  which  joins  with  him  in  seeking  the  good 
of  others. 

2.  This  which  has  been  now  mentioned  as  a  secondary  ground  of  virtuous  ^ 
love,  is  the  thing  wherein  true  moral  or  spiritual  beauty  primarily  consists.  Yea, 
spiritual  beauty  consists  whoUj^  in  this,  and  the  various  qualities  and  exercises 
of  mind  which  proceed  from  it,  and  the  external  actions  which  proceed  from 
these  internal  qualities  and  exercises.  And  in  these  things  consists  all  true 
virtue,  viz.,  in  this  love  of  Being,  and  the  qualities  and  acts  which  arise 
from  it 

3.  As  all  spiritual  beauty  lies  in  these  virtuous  principles  and  acts,  so  it  is  ^ 
primarily  on  this  account  they  are  beautiful,  viz.,  that  they  imply  consent  and  * 
union  with  Being  in  general.     This  is  the  primary  and  most  essential  Beauty  ol  ^ 
every  thing  that  can  justly  be  called  by  the  name  of  virtue,  or  is  any  moral  ex- 
cellency in  the  eye  of  one  that  has  a  perfect  view  of  things.     I  say,  the  prima- 
ry  and  most  essential  beauty — because  there  is  a  secondary  and  inferior  sort  ol 
beauty  ;  which  I  shall  take  notice  of  afterwards. 

4.  This  spiritual  beauty,  that  is  but  a  secondary  ground  of  a  virtuous  benev- 
olence, is  the  ground,  not  only  of  benevolence,  but  complacence,  and  is  ih^  primary 
ground  of  the  latter  ;  that  is,  when  the  complacence  is  truly  virtuous.  Love  to 
us  in  particular,  and  kindness  received,  may  be  a  secondary  ground.  But  this  is 
the  primary  objective  foundation  of  it. 

5.  It  must  be  noted,  that  the  degree  of  the  amiahleness  or  vahableness  of 
true  virtue,  primarily  consisting  in  consent  and  a  benevolent  propensity  of  heart 
to  Being  in  general,  in  the  eyes  of  one  that  is  influenced  by  such  a  spirit,  is  not 
in  the  simple  proportion  of  the  degree  of  benevolent  affection  seen,  but  in  a 

J  roportion  compounded  of  the  greatness  of  the  benevolent  Being  or  the  degree     * 
of  Being  and  the  degree  of  benevolence.     One  that  loves  Being  in  general,  will  / 
necessarily  value  gocKi  will  to  Being  in  general,  wherever  he  sees  it.     But  if  he 

degree.     An  archangel  must  be  supposed  to  have  more  existence,  and  to  be  every  way  further  rem<  ved 
rom  nonentity,  than  a  umm,  or  a /ieo. 
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sees  the  same  benevolence  in  two  Beings,  he  will  value  it  more  in  two,  than  in 
one  only.  Because  it  is  a  greater  thing,  more  favorable  to  Being  in  general,  to 
have  two  Beings  to  favor  it,  than  only  one  of  them.  For  there  is  more  Being 
that  favors  Bemg  :  both  together  havmg  more  Being  than  one  alone.  So,  if 
one  Being  be  as  great  as  two,  has  as  much  existence  as  both  together,  and  has 
the  same  degree  of  general  benevolence,  it  is  more  favorable  to  Being  in  gen- 
eral than  if  there  were  general  benevolence  in  a  Being  that  had  but  half  that  share 
of  existence.  As  a  large  quantity  of  gold,  with  the  same  degree  of  preciousness, 
i.  e.  with  the  same  excellent  quality  of  matter,  is  more  valuable  than  a  small 
quantity  of  the  same  metal. 

/  6.  It  is  impossible  that  any  one  should  truly  relish  this  beauty,  consisting  in 
V  general  benevolence,  who  has  not  that  temper  himself.  I  have  observed,  that  if 
any  Being  is  possessed  of  such  a  temper,  he  will  unavoidably  be  pleased  with 
the  same  temper  in  another.  And  it  may  in  like  manner  be  demonstrated,  that 
it  is  such  a  spirit,  and  nothing  else,  which  will  relish  such  a  spirit  For  if  a 
Being,  destitute  of  benevolence,  should  love  benevolence  to  B^ing  in  general,  it 
would  prize  and  seek  that  which  it  had  no  value  for.  Because  to  love  an  inclina- 
tion to  the  good  of  Being  in  general,  would  imply  a  loving  and  prizing  the  good  of 
Being  in  general.  For  now  should  one  love  and  value  a  disposition  to  a  thing,  or  a 
tendency  to  promote  a  thing,  and  for  that  very  reason,  because  it  tends  to  promot€ 
it — when  the  thing  itself  is  what  he  is  regardless  of,  and  has  no  value  for,  nc 
defflres  to  ha^'e  promoted. 


CHAPTER    II. 


Showing  how  that  Love,  wherein  true  Virtue  consists,  respects  the  Divine  Being  and 

created  Beings. 

y^  From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident,  that  true  virtue  must  chiefly  consist 
/  in  love  to  God  ;  the  Being  of  Beings,  infinitely  the  greatest  and  best  of  Beings, 
^^"''^ntiis  appeaii/whether  we  consider  the  primary  or  secondary  ground  of  virtuous 
love.  It  was  observed,  that  the^rst  objective  ground  of  that  love  wherein  true 
virtue  consists,  is  Being,  simply  considered :  and  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
this,  that  Being  who  has  the  most  of  Being,  or  the  ^eatest  share  of  universal 
existence,  has  proportionably  the  greatest  snare  of  virtuous  benevolence,  so  far 
as  such  a  Being  is  exhibited  to  the  faculties  of  our  minds,  other  things  being 
equal.  But  God  has  infinitely  the  greatest  share  of  existence,  or  is  infinitely  the 
greatest  Being.  So  that  all  other  Being,  even  that  of  all  created  things  what- 
8oe\er,  throughout  the  whole  universe,  is  as  nothing  in  comparison  of  tL«  Divine 
Being. 

And  if  we  consider  the  secondary  ground  of  love,  viz.,  beauty,  or  moral  ex- 
cellency, the  same  thing  will  appear.  For  as  God  is  infinitely  the  greatest 
Being,  so  he  is  allowed  to  be  infinitely  the  most  beautiful  and  excellent :  and  all 
y  j  the  beauty  to  be  found  diffused  throughout  the  whole  creation,  is  but  the  reflection  of 
(the  diffused  beams  of  that  Being  who  hath  an  infinite  fulness  of  brightness  and 
glory.  God's  beauty  is  infinitely  more  valuable  than  that  of  all  other  Beings, 
upon  both  those  accounts  mentioned,  viz.,  the  degree  of  his  virtue,  and  the  great- 
ness of  the  Being  possessed  of  this  virtue.  And  God  has  sufficiently  exhibited 
himself,  in  his  Be'mg,  his  infinite  g  -eatness  and  excellency  :  and  has  given  us 
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faculties,  whereby  we  are  capable  of  plainly  discoveririg  immense  superiority  to 
all  other  Beings,  in  these  respects.  Therefore  he  that  has  true  virtue,  consisting  . 
in  benevolence  to  Being  in  general,  and  in  that  complacence  in  virtue,  or  morS  ] 
beauty,  and  benevolence  to  virtuous  Being,  must  necessarily  have  a  supreme  love 
to  God,  both  of  benevolence  and  complacence*  And  all  true  virtue  must  radi- 
cally and  essentially,  and  as  it  were  summarily,  consist  in  this.  Because  God 
is  not  only  infinitely  greater  and  more  excellent  than  all  other  Being,  but  he  is 
the  head  of  the  universal  system  of  existence  ;  the  foundation  and  fountain  of 
all  Being  and  all  Beauty  ;  from  whom  all  is  perfectly  derived,  and  on  whom  all 
is  most  absolutely  and  perfectly  depjendent ;  of  whom  and  through  whom^  and  to 
uhom  is  all  Being  and  all  perfection  ;  and  whose  Being  and  beauty  is  as  it 
were  the  sum  and  comprehension  of  all  existence  and  excellence  :  much  more 
than  the  sun  is  the  foimtain  and  summary  comprehension  of  all  the  light  and 
brightness  of  the  day. 

If  it  should  be  objected,  that  virtue  consists  primarily  in  benevolence,  but 
that  our  fellow  creatures,  and  not  God,  seem  to  be  the  most  proper  object  of  our 
benevolence ;  inasmuch  as  our  goodness  extendeth  not  to  God,  and  we  cannot 
be  profitable  to  him. — ^To  this  I  answer : 

1.  A  benevolent  propensity  of  heart  is  exercised  not  onljr  in  seeking  to 
}sromote  the  happiness  of  the  Seing,  towards  whom  it  is  exercised,  but  also  in 
rtioicing  in  his  happiness.  Even  as  gratitude  for  benefits  received  will  not 
only  excite  endeavors  to  requite  the  kindness  we  receive,  by  equally  benefiting 
our  benefactor,  but  also  if  he  be  above  any  need  of  us,  or  we  have  nothing  to 
bestow,  and  are  unable  to  repay  his  kindness,  it  will  dispose  us  to  rejoice  in  his 
prosperity. 

2.  Though  w€  are  not  able  to  give  any  thing  to  God,  which  we  have  of 
our  own,  independently ;  yet  we  may  be  instruments  of  promoting  his  glory ^  in 
which  he  takes  a  true  and  proper  delight.     [As  was  shown  at  large  in  the  trea-  ^ 
tise,  on  God's  end  in  creatmg  the  world.  Chapter  I.  Sect  4;  whither  I  must 
refer  the  reader  for  a  more  full  answer  to  this  objection.] 

Whatever  influence  such  an  objection  may  seem  to  have  on  the  minds  of 
flome,  yet  is  there  any  that  owns  the  Being  of  a  God,  who  wiU  deny  that  any 
love  or  benevolent  afifection,  is  due  to  God,  and  proper  to  be  exercised  towards 
him  ?  If  no  benevolence  is  to  be  exercised  towards  God,  because  we  cannot 
profit  him,  then  for  the  same  reason,  neither  is  gratitude  to  be  exercised  towards 
nim  for  his  benefits  to  us ;  because  we  cannot  requite  him.  But  where  is  the 
man,  who  believes  a  God  and  a  providence,  that  will  say  this  ? 

There  seems  to  be  an  inconsistence  in  some  writers  on  morality,  in  this  res- 
pect, that  they  do  not  wholly  exclude  a  regard  to  the  Deity  out  of  their  schemes 
of  morality,  but  yet  mention  it  so  slightly,  that  they  leave  me  room  and  reason 
to  suspect  they  esteem  it  a  less  important  and  a  subordinate  part  of  true  morahty ; 
and  insist  on  benevolence  to  the  created  system  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
naturally  lead  one  to  suppose,  they  look  upon  that  as  by  far  the  most  important 
and  essential  thing.  But  why  should  this  be  ?  If  true  virtue  consists  partly  in  a 
respect  to  God,  then  doubtless  it  conasts  chiefly  in  it  If  true  morality  requires 
that  we  should  have  some  regard,  some  benevolent  aflPection  to  our  Creator,  as 
well  as  to  his  creatures,  then  doubtless  it  requires  the  first  regard  to  be  paid  to 
him ;  and  that  he  be  every  way  the  supreme  object  of  our  benevolence.  If  his 
being  above  our  reach,  and  beyond  all  capacity  of  being  profited  by  us,  does  not 
hinder  but  that  nevertheless  he  is  the  proper  object  of  our  love,  then  it  does  not 
hinder  that  he  should  be  loved  according  to  his  dignity,  or  according  to  the  de- 
gree in  which  he  has  those  things  wherein  worthiness  of  regard  consists  so  lar 
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_  ,  as  we  are  capable  of  it    But  this  worthiness  none  will  deny  consists  iA  these 
two  things,  greatness  and  moral  goodness.     And  those  that  own  a  God,  do  not 
deny  that  he  infinitely  exceeds  aU  other  Beings  in  these.     If  the  Deity  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  within  that  system  of  Beings  which  properly  terminates  our  be- 
nevolence, or  belonging  to  that  whole,  certainly  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
head  of  the  system,  and  the  cAie/'part  of  it ;  if  it  be  proper  to  call  him  a  patt^ 
who  is  infinitely  more  than  all  the  rest,  and  in  comparison  of  whom  and  without 
whom  all  the  rest  are  nothing,  either  as  to  beauty  or  existence.     And  therefore 
certainly,  unless  we  will  be  atheists,  we  must  allow  that  true  virtue  does  prima- 
!  rily  and  most  essentially  consist  in  a  supreme  love  to  Grod ;  and  that  where  this 
^  wanting  there  can  be  no  true  virtue. 
/        But  this  being  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance,  I  shall  say  something 
/     further  to  make  it  plain,  that  love*  to  God  is  most  essential  to  true  virtue ;  and 

C that  no  benevolence  whatsoever  to  other  Beings  can  be  of  the  nature  of  true 

,  ^^"^rtue,  without  it. 

And  therefore  let  it  be  supposed,  that  some  Beings,  by  natural  instinct,  oi 
by  some  other  means,  have  a  determination  of  mind  to  union  and  benevoKuice 
to  a  particular  person,  or  private  system,*  which  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  uni- 
versal system  of  Being :  and  that  this  disposition  or  determination  of  mind  is 
independent  on,  or  not  subordinate  to  benevolence,  to  Being  in  general.  Such 
a  determination,  disposition,  or  affection  of  mind  is  not  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue. 
This  is  allowed  by  all  with  regard  to  self4ove  ;  in  which,  good  will  is  con- 
finixl  to  one  single  person  only.  And  there  are  the  same  reasons,  why  any 
other  private  affection  or  good  will,  though  extending  to  a  society  of  persons, 
independent  of,  and  unsubordinate  to,  benevolence  to  the  universality,  should  not 
be  esteemed  truly  virtuous.  For,  notwithstanding  it  extends  to  a  number  of 
persons,  which  taken  together  are  more  than  a  single  person,  yet  the  whole  falls 
mfinitely  short  of  the  universality  of  existence ;  and  if  put  in  the  scales  with 
it,  has  no  greater  proportion  to  it  than  a  single  person. 

However,  it  may  not  be  amiss  more  particularly  to  consider  the  reasons  why 
private  affections,  or  good  will  limited  to  a  particular  circle  of  Beings,  falling 
infinitely  short  of  the  whole  existence,  and  not  dependent  upon  it,  nor  subordi- 
nate to  general  benevolence,  cannot  be  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue. 

1.  Such  a  private  affection,  detached  from  general  benevolence  and  indepen- 
dent on  it,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  be  against  general  benevolence,  or  of  a 
contrary  tendency ;  and  will  set  a  person  against  general  existence,  and  make 
I  him  an  enemy  to  it. — As  it  is  with  selfishness,  or  when  a  man  is  governed  by  a 
;  regard  to  his  own  private  interest,  independent  of  regard  to  the  public  good, 
1  such  a  temper  exposes  a  man  to  act  the  part  of  an  enemy  to  the  public     As,  in 
!  every  case  wherein  his  private  interest  seems  to  clash  with  the  public ;  or  in  all 
those  cases  wherein  such  things  are  presented  to  his  view,  that  suit  his  personal 
appetites  or  private  inclinations,  but  are  inconsistent  with  the  good  of  the  public 
On  which  account  a  selfish,  contracted,  narrow  spirit  is  generally  abhorred,  and 
is  esteemed  base  and  sordid. — But  if  a  man's  affection  takes  in  half  a  dozen  more, 
^  and  his  regards  extend  so  far  beyond  his  own  single  person  as  to  take  in  his  chil- 
dren and  family;  or  if  it  reaches  further  still, ^to  a  longer  circle,  but  falls  infi- 
nitely short  of  the  imiversal  system,  and  Ls  exclusive  of  Being  in  general ;  his 

*  It  may  be  here  noted,  that  when  hereafter  I  use  such  a  phrase  as  private  tystem  of  Beings,  or  Atherr 
similar,  I  thereby  intend  any  system  or  society  of  Beings  that  contains  but  a  small  part  of  the  greit  system 
comprehending  the  universality  of  existence.  I  think,  that  may  well  be  called  z.private  system^  which  is 
but  an  infinitely  small  part  of  this  great  whole  we  stand  related  to.  I  therefore  also  call  that  affectioAi 
vrwate  affection^  which  is  limited  to  so  narrow  a  circle  j  and  that  general  affection  or  benevolence  whick 
kas  JSemg  in  general  (or  its  object. 
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nrivate  affection  exposes  him  to  the  same  thing,  viz.,  to  pursue  the  interest  of 
Its  particular  object  in  opposition  to  general  existence ;  which  is  certainly  con- 
trary to  the  tendency  of  true  virtue ;  yea,  directly  contrary  to  the  main  and  most 
essential  thing  in  its  nature,  the  thing  on  account  of  which  chiefly  its  nature  and 
tendency  is  good.  For  the  chief  and  most  essential  good  that  is  in  virtue,  is  its 
favoring  Being  in  general.  Now  certainly,  if  private  affection  to  a  limited 
system  had  in  itself  the  essential  nature  of  virtue,  it  would  be  impossible,  that 
it  should  in  any  circumstance  whatsoever  have  a  tendency  and  inclination  di- 
rectly contrary  to  that  wherein  the  essence  of  virtue  chiefly  consists. 

2.  Private  affection,  if  not  subordinate  to  general  affection,  is  not  only  liable, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  issue  in  enmity  to  Being  in  general,  but  has  a  tendency  to 
it  as  the  case  certainly  w,  and  must  necessarily  be.  For  he  that  is  influenced 
by  private  affection,  not  subordinate  to  regard  to  Being  in  general,  sets  up  its 
particular  or  limited  object  above  Being  in  general ;  and  tnisr  most  naturally 
tends  to  enmity  against  the  latter,  which  is  by  right  the  great  supreme,  ruling, 
and  absolutely  sovereign  object  of  our  regard.  Even  as  the  setting  up  another 
prince  as  supreme  in  any  kingdom,  distinct  from  the  lawful  sovereign,  naturally 
tends  to  enmity  against  the  lawjfiil  sovereign.  Wherever  it  is  sufficiently  pub- 
lished, that  the  supreme,  infinite,  and  all  comprehending  Being  requires  a  su- 
preme r^ard  to  himself;  and  insists  upon  it,  that  our  respect  to  him  should  uni- 
versally rule  in  our  hearts,  and  every  other  affection  be  subordinate  to  it,  and  this 
under  the  pain  of  his  displeasure  (as  we  must  suppose  it  is  in  the  world  of  intel- 
ligent creatures,  if  God  maintains  a  moral  kingdom  in  the  world)  ;  then  a  con- 
sciousness of  our  having  chosen  and  set  up  another  prince  to  rule  over  us,  and 
subjected  our  hearts  to  him,  and  continuing  in  such  an  act,  must  unavoidably 
excite  enmity,  and  fix  us  in  a  stated  opposition  to  the  Supreme  Being.  This 
demonstrates,  that  affection  to  a  private  society  or  system,  independent  on  gene- 
ral benevolence,  cannot  be  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue.  For  this  would  be  ab- 
surd, that  it  has  the  nature  and  essence  of  true  virtue,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
has  a  tendency  opposite  to  true  virtue. 

3.  Not  only  would  affection  to  a  private  system,  unsubordinate  to  regard  to 
Being  in  general,  have  a  tendency  to  opposition  to  the  supreme  object  of  vir- 
tuous affection,  as  its  effect  and  consequence,  but  would  become  itself  ^n  oppo- 
sition to  that  object  Considered  by  itself  in  its  nature,  detached  from  its  effects, 
it  is  an  instance  of  great  opposition  to  the  rightful  supreme  object  of  our  respect 
For  it  exalts  its  private  object  above  the  other  great  and  infinite  object ;  and  sets 
that  up  as  supreme,  in  opposition  to  this.  It  puts  down  Being  in  general,  which 
is  infinitely  superior  in  itself  and  infinitely  more  important,  in  an  inferior  place ; 
yea,  subjects  the  supreme  general  object  to  this  private  infinitely  inferior  object ; 
which  is  to  treat  it  with  great  contempt,  and  truly  to  act  in  oppositon  to  it,  and 
to  act  in  opposition  to  the  true  order  of  thuigs,  and  in  opposition  to  that  which 
is  infmitely  the  supreme  interest ;  making  this  supreme  and  infinitely  impor- 
tant interest,  as  far  as  in  us  hes,  to  be  subject  to,  and  dependent  on,  an  interest 
infinitely  inferior.  This  is  to  act  against  it,  and  to  act  the  part  of  an  enemy  to 
it  He  that  takes  a  subject,  and  exalts  him  above  his  prince,  sets  him  as  su- 
preme instead  of  the  prince,  and  treats  his  prince  wholly  as  a  subject,  therein 
acts  the  part  of  an  enemy  to  his  prince. 

From  these  things,  I  think,  it  is  manifest,  that  no  affection  limited  to  any 
private  system,  not  dependent  on,  nor  subordinate  to  Being  in  general,  can  be 
of  the  nature  of  true  virtue ;  and  this,  whatever  the  private  system  be,  let  it  be 
more  or  less  extensive,  consisting  of  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  individuals, 
so  long  as  it  contains  an  infinitely  littW  part  of  imiversal  existence,  and  so  bears 
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10  proportion  to  the  great  all  comprehending  system. — And  consequently,  that 
10  affection  whatsoever  to  any  creature,  or  any  system  of  created  Beings,  which 
B  not  dependent  on,  nor  subordinate  to  a  propensity  or  union  of  the  heart  to  Qoi, 
the  supreme  and  infinite  Being,  can  be  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue. 

From  hence  also  it  is  evident,  that  the  divine  virtue,  or  the  virtue  of  the  di- 
vine mind,  must  consist  primarily  injgve  to  himself ,  or  in  the  mutual  love  and 
friendship  which  subsists  eternally  and  necessanff "lietween  the  several  persons 
in  the  Godhead,  or  that  infinitely  strong  piopensity  there  is  in  these  divine  per* 
sons  ona  to  another.  There  is  no  need  of  multiplying  words,  to  jwove  that  it 
must  be  thus,  on  a  supposition  that  virtue,  in  its  most  essential  nature,  consists  in 
benevolent  affection  or  propensity  of  heart  towards  Being  in  general ;  and  so 
flowing  out  to  particular  Beings,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  the 
measure  of  existence  and.be.auty  which  they  are  possessed  of. — It  will  also  fol- 
low from  the  foregoing  things,  that  God's  goodness  and  love  to  created  Beings^ 
is  derived  fi-om,  and  subordinate  to  his  love  to  himself.  [In  what  manner  it  is 
80, 1  have  endeavoured  in  some  measure  to  explain  in  the  preceding  discourse  oi 
Go<Ps  end  in  creating  the  World,'] 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  a  virtuous  love  in  created  Beings,  one 
to  another,  is  dependent  on,  and  derived  from  love  to  Ood,  this  will  appear  by 
a  proper  consideration  of  what  has  been  said ;  that  it  is  sufficient  to  render  love 
to  any  created  Being  virtuous,  if  it  arise  from  the  tempei  of  mind  wherein  con- 
sists a  disposition  to  love  God  supreiliely.  Because  it  appears  from  what  has 
been  already  observed,  all  that  love  to  particular  Beings,  which  is  the  firmt  of 
a  benevolent  propensity  of  heart  to  Being  in  general,  is  virtuous  love.  But,  as 
has  been  remarked,  a  benevolent  propensity  of  heart  to  Being  in  general,  and 
a  temper  or  disposition  to  love  God  supremely,  are  in  effect  the  same  thing. 
Thereiore,  if  love  to  a  created  Being  comes  from  that  temper  or  propenaty  of 
the  heart,  it  is  virtuous. — However,  every  particular  exercise  of  love  to  a  crea- 
ture may  not  sensibly  arise  from  any  exercise  of  love  to  God,  or  an  explicit 
consideration  of  any  similitude,  conformity,  union  or  relation  to  God,  in  the 
sreature  beloved. 

The  most  proper  evidence  of  love  to  a  created  Being,  its  arising  from  that 
emper  of  mind  wherein  consists  a  supreme  propensity  of  heart  to  God,  seems 
o  be  the  agreeableness  of  the  kind  and  degree  of  our  love  to  Chd's  end  in  our 
creation  ann  in  the  creation  of  all  things,  and  the  coincidence  of  the  exercises 
of  our  love,  in  their  manner,  order,  and  measure,  with  the  manner,  in  which 
God  himself  exercises  love  to  the  creature,  in  the  creation  and  government  of 
the  world,  and  the  way  m  which  Grod,  as  the  first  cause  and  supreme  disposer 
of  all  things,  has  respect  to  the  creature's  happiness,  in  subordination  to  him- 
self as  his  own  supreme  end.  For  the  true  virtue  of  created  Beings  is  doubt- 
less their  highest  excellency,  and  their  true  goodness,  and  that  by  which  they 
are  especially  agreeable  to  the  mind  of  their  Creator. — But  the  true  goodness 
of  a  thing  (as  was  observed  before)  must  be  its  agreeableness  to  its  end,  or  its 
fitness  to  answer  the  design  for  which  it  was  made.  Or,  at  least,  this  must  be 
its  goodness  in  the  eyes  of  the  workmen. — ^Therefore  they  are  good  paoral  agents 
whose  temper  of  mind  or  propensity  of  heart  is  agreeable  to  the  end  for  which 
God  made  moral  agents.  But,  ai  nas  been  shown,  the  last  end  for  which  God 
has  made  moral  agents,  must  be  the  last  end  for  which  God  has  made  all  things; 
it  being  evident,  3iat  the  moral  world  is  the  end  of  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  the 
inan'unate  and  unintelligent  world  being  made  for  the  rational  and  moral  world, 
as  much  as  a  house  is  prepared  for  the  inhabitants. 

By  these  things  it  appears^  that  a  truly  virtuous  mind,  being,  as  it  were. 
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under  the  sovereign  dominion  of  love  to  Gody  does  above  all  taings  seek  the 
gfcry  of  Godj  and  makes  this  his  supreme,  goyeming,  and  ultimate  end  ;  con 
in  the  expression  of  God's  perfections  in  their  proper  effects,  and  in  the 


manifestation  of  Grod's  glory  to  created  understandings,  and  the  communications 
of  the  infinite  fulness  of  God  to  the  creature  ;  in  the  creature's  highest  esteem 
of  God,  love  to  God,  and  joy  in  God,  and  in  the  proper  exercises  and  expres- 
sions of  these. — And  so  far  as  a  virtuous  mind  exercises  true  virtue  in  benevo- 
lence to  created  Beings,  it  chiefly  seeks  the  good  of  the  creature,  consisting  in 
its  knowledge  or  view  of  God's  glory  and  beauty,  its  union  with  God,  and  con- 
formity to  him,  love  to  him,  and  joy  in  him. — And  that  temper  or  dispo^tion 
of  heart,  that  consent,  union,  or  propensity  of  mind  to  Being  m  general,  which 
appears  chiefly  in  such  exercises,  is  virtue,  truly  so  called ;  or  in  other  words, 
true  grace  and  real  holiness.  And  no  other  disposition  or  affection  but  this  is 
of  die  nature  of  true  virtue. 

Corollary.  Hence  it  appears,  that  those  schemes  of  reli^on  or  moral  philo- 
sophy, which,  however  well  iiji  some  respects  they  may  treat  of  benevolence 
to  mankindy  and  other  virtues  depending  on  it,  yet  have  not  a  supreme  regard 
to  God,  and  love  to  him,  laid  in  the  foundaHony  and  all  other  virtues  handled 
in  a  connection  with  this,  and  in  a  Sfwordination  to  this,  are  not  true  schemes 
of  philosophy,  but  are  fundamentally  and  essentially  defective.  And  whatever 
other  benevolence  or  generoaty  towards  mankind,  and  other  virtues,  or  moral 
qualifications  which  go  by  that  name,  any  are  possessed  of,  that  are  not  attend- 
ed with  a  love  to  God  which  is  altogether  above  them,  and  to  which  they  are 
subordinate,  and  on  whiqh  they  are  dependent,  there  is  nothing  of  the  nature 
of  true  virtue  or  religion  in  them. — And  it  may  be  asserted  m  general  that 
nothing  is  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue  in  which  God  is  not  the  frst  and  the 
last ;  or  which,  with  regard  to  their  exercises  in  general,  have  not  their  first 
foundation  and  source  m  apprehensions  of  Goal's  supreme  dignity  and  glory, 
and  in  answerable  esteem  and  love  of  him,  and  have  not  respect  to  God  as  the 
supreme  end. 


/  CHAPTER  III.  J 

Concerning  the  Secondary  and  Inferior  kind  of  Beauty. 

Though  this  which  has  been  spoken  of,  alone,  is  justly  esteemed  the  true 
beauty  of  moral  agents,  or  spiritual  Beines ;  this  alone  being  what  would  ap- 
pear beautiful  in  them,  upon  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  thin^ ;  and  ■ 
therefore  alone  is  the  moral  amiableness  of  Bein^  that  have  understanding  and 
will  in  the  eyes  of  him  that  perfectly  sees  all  thmgs  as  they  are ;  yet  there  are 
other  qualities,  other  sensations,  propensities  and  adiections  of  mind,  and  prind- 
ples  of  action,  that  often  obtain  the  epithet  of  virtuous^  and  by  manj'  are  sup-y 
posed  to  have  the  nature  of  true  virtue ;  which  are  entirely  of  a  distinct  nature 
m)m  this,  and  have  nothing  of  that  kind ;  and  therefore  are  erroneously  con- 
founded with  real  virtue — as  may  particularly  and  fully  appear  from  things 
which  will  be  observed  m  this  and  the  following  chapters. 

Tliat  consent,  agreement,  or  union  of  Being  to  Being,  which  has  been 
spoken  of,  viz.,  the  union  or  propensity  oi minds  to  mental  or  spiritual  existence, 
may  be  called  the  highest,  and  first,  or  primary  beauty  that  is  to  be  found  ^ 
among  things  that  exist :  being  the  proper  and  peculiar  beauty  of  spiritual 
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and  moral  Beings,  which  are  the  highest  and  first  part  of  the  universal  sjratoQ^ 
for  whose  sake  all  the  rest  has  existence.  Yet  there  is  another  inferior,  second- 
ary beauty,  which  is  some  image  of  this,  and  which  is  not  peculiar  to  spiritual 
Beings,  but  is  found  even  in  inanimate  things ;  which  consists  in  a  mutual  con- 
v'sent  and  agreement 'of  different  things  in  form,  manner,  quantity,  and  viable 
.end  or  design ;  called  by  the  various  names  of  regularity,  order,  uniformity, 
/symmetry,  proportion,  harmony,  &c.  Such  is  the  mutual  agreement  of  the 
various  sides  of  a  square,  or  equilateral  triangk,  or  of  a  r^ular  polygon.  Such 
is,  as  it  were,  the  mutual  consent  of  the  different  parts  of  the  periphery  of  a 
circle,  or  surface  of  a  sphere,  and  of  the  corresponding  parts  of  an  ellipsis. 
Such  is  the  agreement  of  the  colors,  figures,  dimensions  and  distances  of.  the 
different  spots  on  the  chess  board.  Such  is  the  beauty  of  the  figures  on  a  piece 
of  chints,  or  brocade. — Such  is  the  beautifiil  proportion  of  the  various  parts  of 
.a  human  body,  or  countenance.  And  such  is  the  sweet  mutual  consent  and 
I  j^reement  of  the  various  notes  of  a  melodious  tune.  This  is  the  same  that  Mr. 
Hutcheson,  in  his  treatise  on  beauty,  expresses  by  imiformity  in  the  midst  of 
variety.  Which  is  no  other  than  the  consent  or  agreement  of  different  things, 
in  form,  quantity,  &c.  He  observes,  that  the  greater  the  variety  is,  in  equal 
uniformity,  the  greater  the  beauty.  Which  is  no  more  than  to  say,  the  more 
there  are  of  different  mutually  agreeing  things,  the  greater  is  the  beauty.  And 
the  reason  of  that  is,  because  it  is  more  considerable  to  have  many  tilings  con- 
sent one  with  another,  than  a  few  only. 

The  beauty  which  consists  in  the  viable  fitness  of  a  thing  to  its  use  and 
unity  of  design,  is  not  a  distinct  sort  of  beauty  from  this.  For  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  one  thing  which  contributes  to  the  beauty  of  the  agreement  and  , 
proportion  of  various  things,  is  their  relation  one  to  another  ;  which  connects  J 
them,  and  intiDduces  them  together  into  view  and  consideration,  and  whereby'"' 
one  suggests  the  other  to  the  mind,  and  the  mind  is  led  to  compare  them,  and 
so  to  expect  and  desire  agreement.  Thus  the  uniformity  of  two  or  more  pil- 
lars, as  they  may  happen  to  be  found  in  different  places,  is  not  an  equal  degree 
of  beauty,  as  that  uniformity  in  so  many  pillars  in  the  corresponding  parts  of 
the  same  building.  So.  means  and  an  intended  effect  are  related  one  to  another. 
The  answerableness  of  a  thmg  to  its  use  is  only  the  proportion,  fitness,  and  agree- 
ing of  a  cause  or  means  to  a  visibly  designed  effect,  and  so  an  effect  suggested 
to  the  mind  by  the  idea  of  the  means.  This  kind  of  beauty  is  not  entirely  differ- 
ent from  that  beauty  which  there  is  in  fitting  a  mortise  to  its  tenon.  Only 
when  the  beauty  consists  in  unity  of  design,  or  the  adaptedness  of  a  variety  of 
things  to  promote  one  intended  effect,  in  which  all  conspire,  as  the  various 
parts  of  an  ingenious  complicated  machine,  there  is  a  double  beauty,  as  there 
IS  a  twofold  agreement  and  conformity.  First,  there  is  the  agreement  of  the 
various  parts  to  the  designed  end.  Secondly,  through  this,  viz.  the  designed 
end  or  effect,  all  the  various  particulars  agree  one  with  another,  as  the  general 
medium  of  their  union,  whereby  they  being  united  in  this  third,  they  thereby 
.    are  all  united  one  to  another. 

The  reason,  or  at  least  one  reason  why  God  has  made  this  kind  of  jnutual 
,  consent  ^fld^agreement  of  things  beautiful  and  grateful  to  those  inlelligent  Be- 
^/ingSJ^fKaTperSive  it,  probably  is,  that  there  is  in  it  somfi  image  of  the  trae, 
spiritual,  original  beauty  which  has  been  spoken  of;  consisting  in  Being's  con- 
sent to  Being,  or  the  union  of  minds  or  spiritual  Beings  in  a  mutual  propensity 
and  affection  of  heart  The  other  is  an  image  of  this,  because  by  that  uniform- 
itv,  diverse  things  become  as  it  were  one,  as  it  is  in  this  cordial  union.  And  it 
pleases  God  to  observe  analogy  in  his  works,  as  is  manifest  m  fact  in  innumer- 
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able  instances ;  and  especially  to  establish  inferior  things  in  an  analogy  to  su- 
perior.    Thus,  in  how  many  instances  has  he  formed  brutes  in  analogy  to  the 
nature  of  mankind  ?  And  plants  in  analogy  to  animals  with  respect  to  the  man-      j 
ner  of  their  generation,  nutrition,  &c.     And  so  he  has  constituted  the  external  1  y 
world  in  an  analogy  to  things  in  the  spiritual  world,  in  numberless  instances ;  I 
as  might  be  shown,  if  it  were  necessary,  and  here  were  proper  place  and  room 
for  it. — Why  such  analogy  in  God's  works  pleases  him,  it  is  not  needful  now  to 
bquire.     It  is  sufficient  that  he  makes  an  agreement  or  consent  of  different 
things,  in  their  form,  manner,  measure,  &c.,  to  appear  beautiful,  because  here 
is  some  image  of  a  higher  kind  of  agreement  and  consent  of  spiritual  Beings. 
It  has  pleased  him  to  establish  a  law  of  nature,  by  virtue  of  which  the  uniform- 
ity and  mutual  correspondence  of  a  beautiful  plant,  and  the  respect  which  the  I 
various  parts  of  a  regular  building  seem  to  have  one  to  another,  and  theii/ 
agreement  and  union,  and  the  consent  or  concord  of  the  various  notes  of  a  me-j 
lodious  tune,  should  appear  beautiful ;  because  therein  is  some  image  of  the' 
consent  of  mind,  of  the  different  members  of  a  society  or  system  of  intelligenr 
Beings,  sweetly  united  in  a  benevolent  a^eement  of  heart — And  here,  by  the        *< 
way,  I  would  further  observe,  probably  it  is  with  regard  to  this  image  or  resem- 
blance, which  secondary  beauty  has  of  true  spiritual  beauty,  tEat  God  has  so 
constituted  nature,  that  the  presenting  of  this  inferior  beauty,  especially  in  those  / 
kinds  of  it  which  have  the  greatest  resemblance  of  the  primary  beauty,  as  the 
harmony  of  sounds,  and  the  beauties  of  nature,  have  a  tendency  to  assist  those 7 
whose  hearts  are  under  the  influence  of  a  truly  \irtuous  temper,  to  dispose  them 
to  the  exercises  of  divine  love,  and  enliven  in  them  a  sense  of  spiritual  beauty. 

From  what  has  been  said  we  may  see,  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  agree- 
ment or  consent  of  one  thing  to  another.  (1.)  There  is  a  cordial  agreement; 
that  consists  in  concord  and  union  of  mind  and  heart ;  which,  if  not  attended 
(viewing  things  in  general)  with  more  disco'rd  than  concord,  is  true  virtue,  and 
the  original  or  primary  beauty,  which  is  the  only  true  moral  beauty.  (2.) 
There  is  ^natural  union  or  agreement ;  which,  though  some  image  of  the  other, 
is  entirely  a  distinct  thing  ;  the  will,  disposition,  or  affection  of  the  heart  hav- 
ing no  concern  in  it,  but  consisting  only  in  uniformity  and  consent  of  nature, 
form,  quantity,  &c.  (as  before  described),  wherein  lies  an  inferior  secondary  sort 
of  beauty,  which  may,  in  distinction  from  the  other,  be  called  natural  beauty.— 
This  may  be  sufficient  to  let  the  reader  know  how  I  shall  hereafter  use  the 
phrases  of  cordial,  and  natural  agreement ;  and  moral,  spiritual,  divine,  and 
primary  original  beauty,  and  secondary,  or  natural  beauty. 

Concerning  this  latter,  inferior  kind  of  beauty,  the  following  things  may  be 
obser\'ed  : 

1.  The  cause  why  secondary  beauty  is  grateful  to  men,  is  only  a  law  oj: 
nature y  which  God  has  fixed,  or  an  instinct  he  has  given  to  mankind ;  and  not 
their  perception  of  the  same  thing  which  God  is  pleased  to  have  regard  to,  as 
the  ground  or  rule  by  which  he  has  established  such  a  law  of  nature. — This  ap- 
pears in  two  things. 

(1.)  That  which  God  has  respect  to,  as  the  rule  or  ^ound  of  this  law^  of 
nature  ne  has  given  us,  whereby  things  having  a  secondary  beauty  are  made 
grateful  to  men,  is  their  mutual  agreement  and  proportion,  in  measure,  form, 
&c.  But  in  many  instances  persons  that  are  gratified,  and  have  thtfir  minds 
affected,  in  presenting  this  beauty,  do  not  reflect  on  that  particular  agreement 
and  proportion  which,  according  to  the  law  of  nature,  is  the  ground  and  rule  of 
beauty  in  the  case,  yea,  are  ignorant  of  it.  Thus,  a  man  may  be  pieased  with 
thehainjony  of  the  notes  in  a  tune,  and  yet  know  nothing  of  that  proportion  oi 
Vol    H.  35 
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adjustment  of  the  notes  which  by  the  law  of  nature  is  the  ground  of  the  melody. 
He  knows  not,  that  the  vibratipns  in  one  note  regularly  coincide  with  the 
vibrations  in  another ;  that  the  vibrations  of  a  note  coincide  in  time  with  two 
vibrations  of  its  octave ;  and  that  two  vibrations  of  a  note  coincide  with  three  of 
its  fifth,  &c.  Yea,  he  may  not  know,  that  there  are  vibrations  of  the  air  in  the 
case,  or  any  corresponding  motions  in  the  organs  of  hearing,  in  the  auditory 
nerve,  or  animal  spirits. — ^So,  a  man  may  be  affected  and  pleased  with  a  beau- 
tiful proportion  of  the  features  in  a  facC;  and  yet  not  know  what  that  proportion 
IS,  or  what  measures,  quantities,  and  distances  it  consists  in. 

In  this  a  sensation  of  secondary  beauty  differs  from  a  sensation  of  primary 
and  spiritual  beauty,  consisting  in  a  spiritual  union  and  agreement.     What 
makes  the  latter  grateful,  is  perceiving  the  union  Itself.     It  is  the  immediate 
view  of  that  wherem  the  beauty  fundamentally  lies,  that  is  pleasing  to  the  vir 
tuous  mind. 

(2.)  As  was  observed  before,  God,  in  establishing  such  a  law  that  mutual 
natural  agreement  of  different  things,  in  form,  quantity,  &c.,  should  appear 
beautiful  or  grateful  to  men,  seems  to  have  had  regard  to  the  image  and  resem- 
blance there  is  in  such  a  natural  agreement,  of  that  spiritual  cordial  agreement, 
wherein  original  beauty  consists,  as  one  reason  why  he  established  such  a  law. 
But  it  is  not  any  reflection  upon,  or  perception  of,  such  a  resemblance  of  this  to 
spiritual  beauty,  that  is  the  reason  why  such  a  form  or  state  of  objects  appears 
beautiful  to  men  :  but  their  sensation  of  pleasure,  on  a  view  of  this  secondary 
beauty,  is  immediately  owing  to  the  law  God  has  established,  or  the  instinct  he 
has  given. 

2.  Another  thing  observable  concerning  this  kind  of  beauty,  is,  that  it 
.affects  the  mind  more  (other  things  being  equal)  when  taken  notice  of  in  objects 

/which  are  of  considerable  importance,  than  in  little  trivial  matters.  Thus  the 
Wnraetry  of  the  parts  of  a  human  body,  or  countenance,  affects  the  mind  more 
than  the  beauty  of  a  flower.  So,  the  beauty  of  the  solar  system,  more  than  as 
great  and  as  manifold  an  order  and  uniformity  in  a  tree.  And  the  p/oportions 
of  the  parts  of  a  church,  or  a  palace,  more  than  the  same  proportions  in  some 
little  slight  compositions,  made  to  please  children. 

3.  It  may  be  observed  (which  was  hinted  before)  that  not  only  uniformity 
and  proportion,  &c.,  of  different  things  is  requisite  in  order  to  this  inferior  beau- 
ty, but  some  relation  or  connection  of  the  things  thus  agreeing  one  with  another. 
As,  the  uniformity  or  likeness  of  a  number  of  pillars,  scattered  hither  and  thith- 
er, does  not  constitute  beauty,  or  at  least  by  no  means  in  an  equal  degree  as 
uniformity  in  pillars  connected  in  the  same  building,  in  parts  that  have  relation 
one  to  another.  So,  if  we  see  things  unlike,  and  very  disproportioned,  in  dis- 
tant places,  which  have  no  relation  to  each  other,  this  excites  no  such  idea 
of  deformity,  as  disagreement  and  inequality  or  disproportion  in  things  related 
and  connected  :  and  the  nearer  the  relation,  and  the  stricter  the  connection,  so 
much  the  greater  and  more  disgustful  is  the  deformity,  consisting  in  their  dis- 
agreement. 

}  4.  This  secondary  kind  of  beauty,  consisting  in  uniformity  and  proportion, 
not  only  takes  place  in  material  and  external  things,  but  also  in  things  imma- 
terial ;  and  is,  in  very  many  things,  plain  and  sensible  in  the  latter,  as  well  as 
the  former :  and  when  it  is  so,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  grateful  to 
them  that  behold  it,  in  these  as  well  as  the  other,  by  virtue  of  the  same  sense, 
or  the  same  determination  of  mind  to  be  gratified  with  uniformity  and  proportion. 
If  uniformity  and  proportion  be  the  things  that  affect,  and  appear  acrreeable  to, 
'^""  sense  of  beauty,  then  why  should  not  uniformity  and  proportion  affect  the  same 
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sense  in  immaterial  thin^  as  well  as  material,  if  there  be  equal  capacity  of  dis- 
cerning it  in  both  1  And  indeed  more  in  spiritual  things  (c^empart6uf),  as  these 
are  more  important  than  things  merely  external  and  material. 

This  is  not  only  reasonable  to  be  supposed,  but  it  is  evident  in  fact,  )n  num- 
berless instances.  There  is  a  beauty  of  order  in  society,  besides  what  consists  in/ 
benevolence,  or  can  be  referred  to  it,  which  is  of  the  secondary  kind.  As,  when 
the  different  members  of  society  have  all  their  appointed  office,  place  and  station, 
according  to  their  several  capacities  and  talents,  and  every  one  keeps  his  placet, 
and  contmues  in  his  proper  business.  In  this  there  is  a  beauty,  not  of  a  different 
kind  from  the  regularity  of  a  beautiful  building,  or  piece  of  skilful  architecture, 
where  the  strong  pillars  are  set  in  their  proper  place,  the  pilasters  in  a  place  fit 
for  them,  the  square  pieces  of  marble  in  the  pavement,  in  a  place  suitable  for 
them,  the  panels  in  the  walls  and  partitions  in  their  proper  places,  the  cornices 
in  places  proper  for  them,  &c.  As  the  agreement  of  a  variety  in  one  conmion 
design,  of  the  parts  of  a  building,  or  complicated  machine,  is  one  instance  of 
that  regularity,  which  belongs  to  the  secondary  kind  of  beauty,  so  there  is  the 
same  kmd  of  beauty  in  immaterial  things,  in  what  is  called  vnsdora^  consisting 
in  the  united  tendency  of  thoughts,  ideas,  and  particular  volitions,  to  one  gen- 
eral purpose  :  which  is  a  distinct  thing  from  the  goodness  of  that  general  pur- 
pose, as  beinff  useful  and  benevolent. 

So  there  is  a  beauty  in  the  virtue  called  jw^Wce,  which  consists  in  the  agree-  • 
ment  of  different  things,  that  have  relation  to  one  another,  in  nature,  manner 
and  measure :  and  therefore  is  the  very  same  sort  of  beauty  with  that  uniformity 
and  proportion,  which  is  observable  in  those  external  and  material  things  that 
are  esteemed  beautiful.  There  is  a  natural  agreement  and  adaptedness  of  things 
that  have  relation  one  to  another,  and  a  harmonious  corresponding  of  one  thing 
to  another :  that  he  who  from  his  will  does  evil  to  others,  should  receive  evu 
from  the  will  of  others,  or  from  the  will  of  him  or  them  whose  business  it  is  to 
take  care  of  the  injured,  and  to  act  in  their  behalf :  and  that  he  should  suffer 
evil  m  proportion  to  the  evil  of  his  doings.  Tbings  are  in  natural  regularity 
and  mutual  agreement,  not  in  a  metaphorical  but  hteral  sense,  when  he  whose 
heart  opposes  the  general  system,  should  have  the  hearts  of  that  system,  or  the 
heart  of  the  head  and  ruler  of  the  system,  against  him :  and  that  in  consequence, 
he  should  receive  evil  in  proportion  to  the  evil  tendency  of  the  opposition  of  his 
heart. — So,  there  is  a  like  agreement  in  nature  and  measure,  when  he  that 
loves,  has  the  proper  returns  of  love ;  when  he  that  from  his  heart  promotes  / 
the  good  of  another,  has  his  good  promoted  by  the  other ;  as  there  is  a  kind  of /^ 
justice  in  a  becoming  gratitude.  ' 

Indeed  most  of  the  duties  incumbent  on  us,  if  well  considered,  will  be  found 
to  partake  of  the  nature  of  justice.  There  is  some  natural  agreement  of  one 
thing  to  another ;  some  adaptedness  of  the  agent  to  the  object ;  some  answera- 
bleness  of  the  act  to  the  occasion ;  some  equality  and  proportion  in  things  of  a 
similar  nature,  and  of  a  direct  relation  one  to  another.  So  it  is  in  relative 
duties  j  duties  of  children  to  parents,  and  of  parents  to  children ;  duties  of  hus- 
"BanSs  and  wives ;  duties  of  rulers  and  subjects ;  duties  of  friendship  and  good 
neighborhood :  and  all  duties  that  we  owe  to  God,  our  Creator,  preserver,  and 
benefactor ;  and  all  duties  whatsoever,  considered  as  required  by  God,  and  as 
branches  of  our  duty  to  him,  and  also  considered  as  what  are  to  be  performed 
with  a  regard  to  Christ,  as  acts  of  obedience  to  his  precepts,  and  as  testimonies 
of  respect  to  him,  and  of  our  regard  to  what  he  has  done  for  us,  the  virtues  and 
temper  of  mind  he  has  exercised  towards  us,  and  the  benefits  we  have  or  hope 
for  therefrom. 
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It  is  this  secondary  kind  of  beauty,  which  belong  to  the  Tirtues  and  dutiet 
equired  of  us,  that  Mr.  Wollaslon  seems  to  have  had  m  his  eye,  when  he  resolved 
all  virtue  into  an  agreement  of  inchnations,  volitions  and  actions  with  truth.  He 
evidently  has  respect  to  the  justice  there  is  in  the  virtues  and  duties  that  are 
proper  to  be  in  one  Being  towards  another ;  which  consists  in  one  Being's  ex- 
pressing such  affections  and  using  such  a  conduct  towards  another,  as  hath  a 
natural  agreement  and  proportion  to  what  is  in  them,  and  what  we  receive  from 
them ;  which  is  as  much  a  natural  conformity  of  affection  and  action  with  its 

Soundy  object  and  occasion,  as  that  which  is  between  a  true  proposition  and 
e  thing  spoken  of  in  it. 

But  there  is  another  and  higher  beauty  in  true  virtue,  and  in  all  truly  virtuous 
dispositions  and  exercises,  than  what  consists  in  any  uniformity  or  similarity  of 
various  thin|j7,  yht]  thn  iini'fni  cf  heart  tn  Ftrinffin  freneral,  or  to  God  the  Being 
of  Bein^^  which  appears  in  those  virtues ;  and  which  those  virtues,  >Vhen  true, 
Tffrthevarious  expressions  or  effects  of. — Benevolence  to  Being  in  general,  or 
to  Being  simply  considered,  is  entirely  a  distinct  thing  from  uniformity  in  the 
midst  of  variety,  and  is  a  superior  kind  of  beauty. 

It  is  true,  that  benevolence  to  Being  in  general,  when  a  person  hath  it,  will 
naturally  incline  him  to  justice,  or  proportion  in  the  exercises  of  it.  He  that 
loves  Being,  simply  cqnsidered,  will  naturally  (as  was  observed  before),  other 
things  being  equal,  love  particular  Beings,  in  a  proportion  compounded  of  the 
degree  of  Being,  and  the  degree  of  virtue  or  benevolence  to  Being,  which  they 
have.  And  that  is  to  love  Beings  in  proportion  to  their  digmty.  For  the 
dignity  of  any  Being  consists  in  those  two  things  Respect  to  Being,  in  this 
pronortion,  is  the  first  and  most  general  kind  of  justice;  which  will  produce  all 
the  subordinate  kinds.  So  that,  after  benevolence  to  Being  in  general  exists, 
the  proportion  which  is  observed  in  objects,  may  be  the  cause  of  the  proportion 
of  benevolence  to  those  objects :  but  no  proportion  is  the  cause  or  ground  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  thing  as  benevolence  to  Being.  The  tendency  of  objects  to 
excite  that  degree  of  benevolence,  which  is  proportionable  to  the  degree  of 
Being,  &c.,  is  the  consequence  of  the  existence  of  benevolence ;  and  not  the 
ground  of  it.  Even  as  a  tendency  of  bodies^  one  to  another,  by  mutual  attrac- 
tion, in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  matter,  is  the  consequence  of  theBeing  of 
wch  a  thing  as  mutual  attraction ;  and  not  attraction  the  effect  of  proportion. 

By  this  it  appears,  that  just  affections  and  acts  have  a  beauty  in  them,  dis- 
tinct from,  and  superior  to,  the  uniformity  and  equality  there  is  in  them ;  for  which, 
he  that  has  a  truly  virtuous  temper,  relishes  and  delights  in  them.  And  that  is 
the  expression  and  manifestation  there  is  in  them  of  benevolence  to  Being  in 
general. — And  besides  this,  there  is  the  agreement  of  justice  to  the  will  and 
command  of  God ;  and  also  something  in  the  tendency  and  consequences  of 
justice,  that  is  agreeable  to  general  benevolence,  viz.,  as  in  many  respects  it 
tends  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  general  good.  Which  tendency  also  makes 
it  beautiful  to  a  truly  virtuous  mind.  So  that  the  tendency  of  general  benevo- 
lence to  produce  justice,  also  the  tendency  of  justice  to  produce  effects  agreeable 
to  general  benevolence,  both  render  justice  pleasing  to  a  virtuous  mind.  And  it 
is  on  these  acco  mts  chiefly,  that  justice  is  grateful  to  a  virtuous  taste,  or  a  truly 
benevolent  heait.  But,  though  it  be  true,  there  is  that  in  the  uniformity  and 
proportion  there  is  in  justice,  which  is  gratrful  to  a  benevolent  heart,  as  this 
uniformity  and  proportion  tends  to  the  general  good ;  yet  that  is  no  argument, 
that  there  is  no  other  beauty  in  it  but  its  agreeing  with  benevolence.  For  so 
the  external  regularity  and  order  of  the  natural  world  gratifies  benevolence,  as 
it  is  profitable,  and  tends  to  the  general  good ;  but  that  is  no  argument,  that 
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ttere  is  no  other  sort  of  beauty  in  external  uniformity  and  proportion,  but  only 
its  suiting  benevolence  by  tending  to  the  general  good. 

5.  From  all  that  has  been  observed  concerning  this  secondary  kind  of  beauty, 
it  appears  that  that  disposition  or  sense  of  the  mind,  which  consists  in  determin- 
ation of  mind  to  approve  and  be  pleased  with  this  beauty,  considered  simply  and 
by  itself,  has  nothmg  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue,  and  is  entirely  a  difierent  thingl^ 
from  a  truly  virtuous  taste.     For  it  has  been  shown,  that  this  kind  of  beauty  is 
entirely  diverse  from  the  beauty  of  true  virtue,  whether  it  takes  place  in  material 
or  immaterial  things.     And  therefore  it  will  follow,  that  a  taste  of  this  kind  of^ '' 
beauty  is  entirely  a  different  thing  from  a  taste  of  true  virtue.    Who  will  affirm, 
that  a  disposition  to  approve  of  the  harmony  of  good  music,  or  the  beauty  of  a  I  j^ 
square,  or  equilateral  triangle,  is  the  same  with  true  holiness,  or  a  truly  virtuous  i 
dispodtion  of  mind !    It  is  a  relish  of  uniformity  and  proportion,  that  determines 
the  mind  to  approve  these  things.     And  if  this  be  all,  there  is  no  need  of  any 
thing  higher,  or  of  any  thing  in  any  respect  diverse,  to  determine  the  mind  to 
approve  and  be  pleased  with  equal  uniformity  and  proportion  among  spiritual 
things  which  are  equally  discerned.     It  is  virtuous  to  love  true  virtue,  as  that 
denotes  an  agreement  of  the  heart  with  virtue.     But  it  argues  no  virtue,  for  the 
heart  to  be  [Heased  with  that  which  is  entirely  distinct  from  it 

Though  it  be  true,  there  is  some  analogy  in  it  to  spiritual  and  virtuous 
beauty,  as  much  as  material  things  can  have  analogy  to  things  spiritual  (on 
which  they  can  have  no  more  than  a  i^adow),  yet,  as  has  been  observed,  men 
do  not  approve  it  because  of  any  such  analogy  perceived. 

And  not  only  reason,  but  experience  plainly  shows,  that  men's  approbation  / 
of  this  sort  of  beauty,  does  not  spring  from  any  virtuous  temper,  and  has  no  ^ 
connection  with  virtue.     For,  otherwise,  men's  delight  in  the  beauty  of  squares, 
and  cubes,  and  regular  polygons,  in  the  regularity  of  buildings,  and  the  beauti-   / 
ful  figures  in  a  piece  of  embroidery,  would  increase  in  proportion  to  men's  v 
virtue ;  and  would  be  raised  to  a  great  height  in  some  eminently  virtuous  or 
holy  men  j  but  would  be  almost  wholly  lost  in  some  others  that  are  very  vicious 
and  lewd.     It  is  evident  in  fact,  that  a  relish  of  these  things  does  not  depend  on  | 
general  benevolence,  or  any  benevolence  at  all  to  any  ^ing  whatsoever,  any 
more  than  a  man's  loving  the  taste  of  honey,  or  his  being  pleased  with  the 
smell  of  a  rose.     A  taste  of  this  inferior  beauty  in  things  immaterial,  is  one     ' 
thing  which  has  been  mistaken  by  some  moralists,  for  a  tnie  virtuous  principle,  / 
implanted  naturally  in  the  hearts  of  al!  mankind. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

Of  Self-Love,  and  its  various  Influence,  to  cause  Love  to  others,  or  the  contrary. 

Many  assert,  that  all  love  arises  from  self-love.  In  order  to  determine  this 
point,  it  should  be  clearly  ascertained  what  is  meant  by  self-love. 

Self-love,  I  think,  is  generally  defined — a  man's  love  of  his  own  happinesa 
Which  is  short,  and  may  be  thought  very  plain :  but  indeed  is  an  ambiguous 
definition,  as  the  pronoun  his  own,  is  equivocal,  and  liable  to  be  taken  in  two 
very  different  senses.  For  a  man's  own  happiiiexs  may  either  be  taken  univer- 
sally, for  all  the  happiness  and  pleasure  which  the  mind  is  in  any  regard  the 
subject  of,  or  whatevei  is  grateful  and  pleasing  to  men ;  or  it  may  be  taken  for 
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the  pleasure  a  man  takes  in  his  own  proper,  private,  and  separate  good. — And 
so,  self4ove  may  be  taken  two  ways. 

1.  Self-love  may  be  taken  for  the  same  as  his  loving  whatsoever  is  grateiiL 
OT  pleasing  to  him.  Which  comes  only  to  this,  that  self-love  is  a  man's  likings 
ana  being  suited  and  pleased  in  that  which  he  likes,  and  which  pleases  lum  ; 
or,  that  it  is  a  man's  loving  what  he  loves.  For  whatever  a  man  loves,  that 
thing  is  gratefui  an<f  pleasing  to  him;  whether  tha :  be  his  own  peculiar  happi- 
ness, or  the  happiness  of  others.  And  if  this  be  all  that  they  mean  by  self-love.. 
no  wonder  they  suppose  that  all  love  may  be  resolved  into  self-love.  Eor  it  is 
undoubtedly  true,  that  whatever  a  man  loves,  his  love  may  be  resolved  into  his 
loving  what  he  loves — if  that  be  proper  speaking.  If  by  self-love  is  meant 
nothing  else  but  a  man's  lovmg  what  is  grateful  or  pleasing  to  him,  and  being 
averse  to  what  is  disagreeable,  this  is  callii^  thai  self-love,  whidi  is  only  a 
general  capacitjr  of  loving,  or  hating ;  or  a  capacity  of  being  either  pleased  or 
displeased;  which  is  the  same  thing  as  a  man's  having  a  faculty  of  will. 
For  if  nothing  could  be  either  pleasing  or  displeasing,  agreeable  or  disagreeable 
.  to  a  man,  then  he  could  incline  to  nothing,  and  will  nothing.  But  if  he  is 
capable  of  having  inclination,  will  and  choice,  then  what  he  inclines  to,  and 
,/ chooses,  is  grateful  to  him  ;  whatever  that  be,  whether  it  be  his  own  private 
good,  the  good  of  his  neighbors,  or  the  glory  of  God.  And  so  far  as  it  is 
ateful  or  pleasing  to  him,  so  far  it  is  a  part  of  his  pleasure,  good,  or  hap- 
pmess. 

But  if  this  be  what  is  meant  by  self-love,  there  is  an  impropriety  and  absur- 
dity even  in  the  putting  of  the  question,  Wliether  all  our  We,  or  our  love  to 
each  particular  object  of  our  love,  does  not  arise* from  self-love?  For 
that  would  be  the  same  as  to  inquire.  Whether  the  reason  why  our  love  is  fixed 
on  such  and  such  particular  objects,  is  not,  that  we  have  a  capacity  of  loving 
gome  things  1  This  may  be  a  general  reason  why  men  love  or  hate  any  thing 
at  all ;  and  therein  diflFer  from  stones  and  trees,  which  love  nothing,  and  hate 
nothing.  But  it  can  never  be  a  reason  why  men*s  love  is  placed  on  such  ard 
such  objects.  That  a  man,  in  general,  loves  and  is  pleased  with  happiness,  or 
(which  is  the  same  thing)  has  a  capacity  of  enjoying  happiness,  cannot  be  th* 
reason  why  such  and  such  things  become  his  happiness :  as  for  instance,  why 
the  good  of  his  neighbor,  or  the  happiness  and  glory  of  God,  is  grateful  and 
pleasing  to  him,  and  so  becomes  a  part  of  his  happiness. . 

Or  if  what  they  mean,  who  say  that  all  love  comes  from  self-love,  be  not, 
that  our  loving  such  and  such  particular  persons  and  things,  arises  from  our  love 
to  happiness  in  general,  but  from  a  love  to  love  our  own  happiness,  which'  con- 
BBtsuTthes^^ects ;  so  the  reason  why  we  love  benevolence  to  our  friends,  or 
( neighbors,  ispbecause'  we  love  our  happiness,  consistii^  in  their  happiness, 
which  we  take  pleasure  in ; — still  the  notion  is  absurd.  For  here  the  effect  is 
made  the  cause  of  that,  of  which  it  is  the  effect :  our  happiness,  consisting  in 
the  happiness  of  the  person  beloved,  is  made  the  cause  of  our  love  to  that 
person.  Whereas,  the  truth  plainly  is,  that  our  love  to  the  person  is  the  cause 
of  our  delighting,  or  being  happy  in  his  happiness.  How  comes  our  happiness 
to  consist  m  the  happiness  of  such  as  we  love,  but  by  our  hearts  being  first 
united  to  them  in  affection,  so  that  we,  as  it  were,  look  on  them  as  ourselves, 
and  so  on  tlieir  happiness  as  our  own  ? 

Men  who  have  benevolence  to  others,  have  pleasure  when  they  see  others' 
happiness,  because  seeing  their  happiness  gratifies  some  inclination  that  was  in 
their  hearts  before. — ^They  before  inclined  to  their  happiness ;  which  was  by 
^MMulojice  or  good  will ;  and  therefore  when  they  see  their  happiness,  their 
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mcUnation  is  suited,  and  they  are  pleased.  But  the  Being  of  inclinations  and 
appetites  is  prior  to  any  pleasure  in  gratifyinij  these  appetites, 

2.  Self-love,  as  the  phrase  is  used  jn  common  speech,  most  CQmmonly  sig* 
nifies  a  man's  regard  to  h]ST5nImed  private  self,  or  love  to  himself  with  respect 
to  his  private  interesL 

By  pnvo^e  interest  I  mean  that,  which  most  immediately  consists  in  those 
pleasures,  or  pains,  that  are  personal.  For  there  is  a  comfort,  and  a  grief,  that 
some  have  in  others'  pleasures  or  pains ;  which  are  in  others  originally,  but  are 
derived  to  tiiem,  or  in  some  measure  become  theirs,  by  virtue  of  a  benevolent 
union  of  heart  with  others.  And  there  are  other  pleasures  and  pains  that  are 
orimnally  our  own,  and  not  what  we  have  by  such  a  participation  with  others. 
Which  consist  in  preceptions  agreeable,  or  contrary,  to  certain  personal  inclina- 
tions implanted  in  our  nature ;  such  as  the  sensitive  appetites  and  aversions. 
Such  also  is  the  disposition  or  the  determination  of  the  mmd  to  be  pleased  with 
external  beauty,  and  with  all  inferior  secondary  beauty,  consisting  in  uniformity, 
.proportion,  &c,  whether  in  things  external  or  internal,  and  to  dislike  the  con- 
trary deformity.  Such  also  is  the  natural  disposition  in  men  to  be  pleased  in  a 
perception  of  their  being  the  objects  of  -the  honor  and  love  of  others,  and  dis- 
pleased with  others'  hatred  and  contempt  For  pleasures  and  uneasinesses  of  this 
kind  are  doubtless  as  much  owing  to  an  immediate  determination  of  the  mind 
by  a  fixed  law  of  our  nature,  as  any  of  the  pleasures  or  pains  of  external  sense. 
And  these  pleasures  are  properly  of  the  private  and  personal  kind ;  being  not 
by  any  participation  of  the  happiness  or  sorrow  of  others,  through  benevofence. 
It  is  evidently  mere  self-love,  that  appears  in  this  disposition.  It  is  easy  to  see, 
that  a  man's  love  to  himself  will  make  him  love  love  to  himself,  and  hate  ha- 
tred to  himself.  And  as  God  has  constituted  our  nature,  self-love  is  exercised 
in  no  one  disposition  more  than  in  this.  Men,  probably,  are  capable  of  much 
more  pleasure  and  pain  through  this  determination  of  the  mind,  than  by  any 
other  personal  inclination,  or  aversion,  whatsoever.  Though  perhaps  we  do 
not  so  very  often  see  instances  of  extreme  suffering  by  this  means,  as  by  some 
others,  yet  we  often  see  evidences  of  men's  dreading  the  contempt  of  others 
more  than  death ;  and  by  such  instances  many  conceive  something  what  men 
would  suffer,  if  universally  hated  and  despised;  and  many  reasonably  infer  some- 
thing of  the  greatness  of  the  misery,  that  would  arise  under  a  sense  of  universal 
abhorrence,  in  a  great  view  of  intelligent  Being  in  general,  or  in  a  clear  view  of 
the  Deity,  as  incomprehensibly  and  immensely  great,  so  that  all  other  Beings 
are  as  nothing  and  vanity — together  with  a  sense  of  his  immediate  continual 
presence,  and  an  infinite  concern  with  him  and  dependence  upon  him — and  living 
constantly  in  the  midst  of  most  clear  and  strong  evidences  and  manifestations 
of  his  hatred  and  contempt  and  wrath. 

But  to  return. — These  things  may  be  suflScient  to  explain  what  I  mean  by 
private  interest ;  in  regard  to  which,  self-love,  most  properly  so  called,  is  imme- 
diately exercised. 

And  here  I  would  obser\'e,  that  if  we  take  self-love  in  this  sense,  50  love  to 
some  others  may  truly  be  the  effect  of  self-love ;  i.  e.,  accordingjo  the  common 
method  and  order,  which  is  maintained  in  the  laws  of  nature.  fFor  no  created 
thing  has  power  to  produce  an  effect  any  otherwise  than  by  virtue  of  the  laws 
of  nature.  Thus  that  a  man  should  love  those  that  are  of  his  party,  when  therfe 
are  different  parties  contending  one  with  another ;  and  that  are  warmly  engaged 
on  his  side,  and  promote  his  interest — this  is  the  natural  consequence  cf  a  private 
self-love.  Indeed  there  is  no  metaphysical  necessity,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
\tkSLt  because  a  man  loves  himself,  and  regards  his  own  interest,  he  therefore 
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should  love  those  that  love  him,  and  promote  his  interest ;  L  &,  to  5appo9e  it  to 
be  otherwise,  implies  no  contradiction.  It  will  not  follow  from  any  absolute 
metaphysical  Jiecessity,  that  because  bodies  have  solidity,  cohesion,  and  gravita- 
tion towards  the  Centre  of  the  earth,  therefore  a  weight  suspended  on  the  beam 
of  a  balance  should  have  greater  power  to  counterbalance  a  weight  on  the  other 
side^  when  at  a  distance  from  the  fulcrum,  than  when  it  is  near.  It  implies  no 
contradiction,  that  it  should  be  otherwise :  but  only  as  it  contradicts  that  beau- 
tiful proportion  and  harmony,  which  the  author  oi  nature  observes  in  the  laws 
of  nature  he  has  established.  Neither  is  there  any  absolute  necessity,  the 
contrary  implying  a  contradiction^  that  because  there  is  an  internal  mutual  attrac- 
tion of  the  parts  of  the  earth,  or  any  other  sphere,  whereby  the  whole  becomes  one 
solid  coherent  body,  therefore  other  Ixxlies  that  are  around  it,  should  also  be 
attracted  by  it,  and  those  that  are  nearest,  be  attracted  most.  But  according  to 
the  order  and  proportion  generally  observed  in  the  laws  of  nature,  one  of  these 
effects  is  connected  with  the  other,  so  that  it  is  justly  looked  upon  as  the  same 
power  of  attraction  in  the  globe  of  the  earth,  which  draws  bodies  about  the  earth 
towards  its  centre,  with  that  which  attracts  the  parts  of  the  earth  themselves 
ojie  to  another ;  only  exerted  under  different  circumstances.  By  a  like  order 
/of  nature,  a  man's  love  to  those  that  love  him,  is  no  more  than  a  certain  ex- 
i  pression  or  effect  of  self-love.  No  other  principle  is  needful  in  order  to  the  effect, 
if  nothing  intervenes  to  countervail  the  natural  tendency  of  self-love.  Therefore 
there  is  no  more  true  virtue  in  a  man's  thus  loving  his  friends  merely  from  self- 
love,  than  there  is  in  self-love  itself,  the  principle  from  whence  it  proceeds.  So, 
a  man's  being  disposed  to  hate  those  that  hate  him,  or  to  resent  injuries  done 
him,  arises  from  self-love  in  like  manner  as  the  loving  those  that  love  us,  and 
beii^  thankful  for  kindness  shown  us. 

fiut  it  is  said  by  some,  that  it  is  apparent,  there  is  some  other  principle  con- 
cerned in  exciting  the  passions  of  gratitude  and  anger,  besides  self-love,  viz.,  a 
moral  sense,  or  sense  of  moral  beauty  and  deformity,  determining  the  minds  of 
all  mankind  to  approve  of,  and  be  pleased  with  virtue,  and  to  disapprove  of  vice, 
and  behold  it  with  displicence ;  and  that  their*  seeing  or  suppoang  this  moral 
beauty  or  deformity,  in  the  kindness  of  a  benefactor,  or  opposition  of  an  adver- 
sary, is  the  occasion  of  these  affections  of  gratitude  or  anger.  Otherwise,  why 
are  not  these  affections  excited  in  us  towaras  inanimate  things,  that  do  us  ^ood, 
or  hurt  1  Why  do  we  not  experience  gratitude  to  a  garden,  or  fruitful  field  i 
And  why  are  we  not  angry  with  a  tempest,  or  blasting  mildew,  or  an  overflow- 
ing stream  ?  We  are  very  differently  affected  towards  those  that  do  us  good 
from  the  i^rtue  of  generosity,  or  hurt  us  from  the  vice  of  envy  and  malice,  than 
towards  thinscs  that  hurt  or  help  us,  which  are  destitute  of  reason  and  wilL 
Now  concerning  this,  I' would  make  several  remarks. 

1.  Those  who  thus  argue,  that  gratitude  and  anger  cannot  proceed  from  self- 
love,  might  argue  in  the  same  way,  and  with  equal  reason,  that  neither  can 
these  affections  arise  from  love  to  others ;  which  is  contrary  to  their  own  scheme 
They  say  that  the  reason  why  we  are  affected  with  gratitude  and  anger 
towards  men,  rather  than  things  without  life,  is  moral  sense  ;  which  they  say,  is 
the  effect  of  that  principle  of  benevolence  or  love  to  others,  or  love  to  the  public, 
which  is  naturally  in  the  hearts  of  all  mankind.  But  now  I  might  say,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  way  of  argmng,  gratitude  and  anger  cannot  anse  from  love  to 
others,  or  love  to  the  public,  or  any  sense  of  mind  that  is  the  fruit  of  public  af- 
fection. For  how  differently  are  we  affected  towards  those  that  do  good  or  hurt 
to  the  public  from  understanding  and  will,  and  from  a  general  public  spirit,  oi 
public  motive. — I  say,  how  differently  affected  are  we  towards  these,  from  what 
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we  are  towards  such  inanimate  thin^  as  the  sun  and  the  clouds,  that  do  good  to 
the  public  by  enlightening  and  enhvening  beams  and  refreshing  showers  ;  or 
mildew,  and  an  overflowing  stream,  that  does  hurt  to  the  pubhc,  by  destroying 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  ?  Yea,  if  such  a  kind  of  argument  be  good,  it  will  prove 
that  gratitude  and  anger  cannot  arise  from  the  united  influence  of  self-love,  aod 
pubhc  love,  or  moral  sense  arising  from  the  public  affection.  For,  if  so,  why 
are  we  not  affected  towards  inanunate  things,  that  are  beneficial  or  injurious 
botli  to  us  and  the  pubhc,  in  the  same  manner  as  to  them  that  are  profitable  oi 
hurtful  to  both  on  choice  and  design,  and  from  benevolence,  or  malice  ? 

2.  On  the  supposition  of  its  being  indeed  so,,  that  men  love  those  who  love 
them,  and  are  angry  with  those  who  "hate  them,  from  the  natural  influence  of 
self-love  ;  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  the  author  of  nature,  who  observes  order, 
uniformity  and  harmony  in  establishing  its  laws,  should  so  order  that  it  should 
be  natural  for  self-love  to  cause  the  mind  to  be  affected  diflferently  towards  ex- 
ceedingly different  objects ;  and  that  it  should  cause  our  heart  to  extend  itself 
in  one  manner  towards  inanimate  things,  which  gratify  self-love,  without  sense 
or  will,  and  in  another  manner  towards  Beings  which  we  look  upon  as  having 
understanding  and  will,  like  ourselves,  and  exerting  these  faculties  in  our  favor, 
and  promoting  our  interest  from  love  to  us.  No  wonder,  seeing  we  love  our-; 
selves,  that  it  should  be  natural  to  us  to  extend  something  of  that  same  kind  of 
love  which  w^e  have  for  ourselves,  to  them  who  are  the  same  kind  of  Beings  as' 
ourselves,  and  comply  with  the  inclinations  of  our  self-love,  by  expressing  the 
same  sort-of  love  towards  us.  ^  ' 

3.  If  w-e  should  allow  that  to  be  universal,  that  in  gratituJle  and  anger  there 
is  the  exercise  of  some  kind  of  moral  sense  (as  it  is  granted,  there  is  something 
that  may  be  so  called )•  All  the  moral  sense,  that  is  essential  to  those  affections, 
is  a  sense  of  DEScar ;  which  is  to  be  referred  to  that  sense  of  justice,  before 
spoken  of,  consisting  in  an  apprehension  of  that  secondary  kind  of  beauty,  that 
bes  in  uniformity  and  proportion  :  which  solves  all  the  difficulty  in  the  objection. 
— ^Tliis,  or  some  appearance  of  it  to  a  narrow  private  view,  indeed  attends  all 
anger  and  gratitude.  Others'  love  and  kindness  to  us,  or  their  ill  will  and  inju- 
riousness,  appears  to  us  to  deserve  our  love,  or  our  resentment.  Or,  in  other 
words,  it  seems  to  us  no  other  than  just,  that  as  they  love  us,  and  do  us  good, 
we  also  should  love  them,  and  do  them  good.  And  so  it  seems  jvst,  that  when 
•others'  hearts  oppose  us,  and  they  from  their  hearts  do  us  hurt,  our  hearts  should 
oppose  them,  and  that  we  should  desire  they  themselves  may  suflfer  in  like  man- 
ner as  we  have  suflfered  ;  i.  e.,  there  appears  to  us  to  be  a  natural  agreement, 
proportion,  and  adjustment  between  these  things.  Which  is  indeed  a  kind  of 
moral  sense  or  sense  of  a  beauty  in  moral  things.  But  as  was  before  shown,  it 
is  a  moral  sense  of  a  secondary  kind,  and  is  entirely  different  from  a  sense  or 
relish  of  the  original  essential  beauty  of  true  virtue  ;  and  may  be  without  any 
principle  of  true  virtue  in  the  heart  Therefore  doubtless  it  is  a  great  mistake  in] 
any  to  suppose,  all  that  moral  sense  which  appears  and  is  exercised  in  a  sense  of  I 
deserty  is  the  same  thing  as  a  love  of  virtue,  or  a  disposition  and  determination  I 
of  mind  to  be  pleased  with  true  virtuous  beauty,  consisting  in  public  benevolence. 
Which  may  be  further  confirmed,  if  it  be  considered  that  even  with  respect  to  a 
sense  of  justice  or  desert,  consisting  in  uniformity  [and  agreement  between 
others'  actions  towards  us,  and  our  actions  towards  them,  in  a  way  of  well  doing, 
or  of  ill  doing]  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  being  of  these  passions  of 
gratitude  and  anger,  that  there  should  be  any  notion  of  justice  in  them,  in  any 
public  or  general  view  oi  things ; — as  will  appear  by  what  shall  be  next 
observed. 
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4  Those  authors  who  hold  that  that  moral  sense  which  is  natural  to  all  mankind, 
consists  in  a  natural  relish  of  the  beauty  of  virtue,,  and  so  arises  from  a  principle 
of  true  virtue  implanted  by  nature  in  the  hearts  of  all — they  hold  that  true 
virtue  consists  in  public  benevolence.  Therefore,  if  the  affections  of  gratitude 
and  anger  necessarily  imply  such  .a  moral  sense  as  they  suppose,  then  these  af- 
fections imply  some  delight  in  the  public  good,  and  an  aversion  of  the  mind  to 
public  evil.  And  if  this  were  so,  then  every  time  any  man  feels  anger  for  oppo- 
sition he  meets  with,  or  gratitude  for  any  favor,  there  must  be  at  least  a  supposi- 
tion of  a  tendency  to  public  injury  in  that  opposition,  and  a  tendency  to  public 
benefit  in  the  favor  that  excites  his  gratitude.  But  how  far  is  this  from  being 
true  ?  As,  in  such  instances'  as  these,  which,  I  presume,  none  will  deny  to  be 
possible,  or  unlike  to  any  thing  that  happens  among  mankind.  A  ship's  crew 
entej-  into  a  conspiracy  against  the  master,  to  murder  him,  and  run  away  with 
the  ship  and  turn  pirates  ;  but.  before  they  bring  their  matters  to  a  ripeness  for 
execution,  one  of  them  repents  and  opens  the  whole  design ;  whereupon  the  rest 
are  apprehended  and  brought  to  justice.  The  crew  are  enraged  with  him 
that  has  betrayed  them,  and  earnestly  seek  opportunity  to  revenge  tnemselves 
upon  him. — And  for  an  instance  of  gratitude,  a  gang  of  robbers  that  have  long 
infested  the  neighboring  country,  have  a  particular  nouse  whither  they  resort, 
and  where  they  meet  from  time  to  time,  to  divide  their  booty  or  prey,  and  hold 
their  consultations  for  carrying  on  their  pernicious  designs.  The  magistrates  and 
officers  of  the  country,  after  many  fruitless  endeavors  to  discover  their  secret 
haunt  and  place  of  resort,  at  length  by  some  means  are  well  informed  wheie  it 
is,  and  are  prepared  with  sufficient  force  to  surprise  them,  and  seize  them  all, 
at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  at  an  hour  appointed  when  they  understand  they  will 
all  be  there.  A  little  before  the  arrival  of  the  appointed  hour,  while  the  offi- 
cers with  their  bands  are  approaching,  some  person  is  so  kind  to  these  robbers 
as  to  give  them  notice  of  their  danger,  so  as  just  to  give  them  opportunity  to 
escape.  They  are  thankful  to  him,  and  give  him  a  handful  of  money  for  his 
kindness. — Now  in  such  instances,  I  think  it  is  plain,  that  there  is  no  supposition 
of  a  public  injury  in  that  which  is  the  occasion  of  their  anger  ;  yea,  they  know 
the  contrary.  Nor  is  there  any  supposition  of  public  good  in  that  which  excites 
their  gratitude  ;  neither  has  public  benevolence,  or  moral  sense,  consisting  in  a 
determination  to  approve  of  what  is  for  the  public  good,  any  influence  at  all  in 
the  affair.  And  though  there  be  some  affection,  besides  a  sense  of  uniformity  and 
proportion,  that  has  influence  in  such  anger  and  gratitude,  it  is  not  public  affec- 
tion or  benevolence,  but  private  affection  ;  yea,  that  affection  which  is  to  the 
highest  degree  private,  consisting  in  a  man's  love  of  his  own  person. 

5.  The  passion  o^ anger ^  in  particular,  seems, to  have  been  unluckily  chosen 
as  a  medium  to  prove  a  sense  and  determination  to  delight  in  virtue,  consisting 
in  benevolence,  natural  to  all. mankind. 

For,  if  that  moral  sense  which  is  exercised  in  anger,  were  that  which  arose 
from  a  benevolent  temper  of  heart,  being  no  other  than  a  sense  or  relish  of  the 
beauty  of  benevolence,  one  would  think  a  disposition  to  anger  should  increase, 
at  least  in  some  proportion,  as  a  man  had  more  of  a  sweet,  benign,  and  benevo- 
lent temper  ;  which  seems  something  disagreeable  to  reason,  as  well  as  contrary 
to  experience,  which  shows  that  the  less  men  have  of  benevolence,  and  the  more 
they  have  of  a  contrary  temper,  the  more  are  they  disposed  to  anger  and  deep 
resentment  of  injuries. 

And  though  gratitude  be  that  w^hlch  many  speak  of  as  a  certain  noble  princi- 
ple of  virtue,  which  God  has  implanted  in  the  hearts  of  all  mankind ;  and 
though  it  be  true,  there  is  a  gra*itude,  thr.t  Is  truly  virtuous',  and  the  want  of 
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gratitude  or  an  ungrateful  temper,  is  truly  vicious,  and  argues  an  abominable 
aepravity  of  heart  (as  I  may  have  particular  occasion  to  show  aftertvards)  yet, 
I  think  what  has  been  observed,  may  serve  to  convince  such  as  impartially 
consider  it,  not  only  that  not  all  anger,  or  hating  those  who  hate  us,  but  also 
that  not  all  gratitude,  or  loving  those  who  love  us,  arises  from  a  truly  virtuous 
benevolence  of  heart 

Another  sort  of  affections,  which  may  be  properly  referred  to  self-love,  as 
their  source,  and  which  might  be  expected  to  be  the  fruit  of  it,  according  to  the 
general  anaJogy  of  nature's  laws,  are  affections  to  such  as  are  near  to  us  by  the 
ties  of  nature ;  that  we  look  upon  as  those  whose  Beings  we  have  been  the 
occasions  of,  and  that  we  have  a  very  peculiar  propriety  in,  and  whose  circum- 
stances, even  from  the  first  beginning  of  their  existence,  do  many  ways  lead 
them,  as  it  were,  necessarily,  to  a  high  esteem  of  us,  and  to  treat  us  with  great 
dependence,  submission  and  compliance ;  and  whom  the  constitution  of  the  world 
makes  to  be  united  in  interest,  and  accordingly  to  act  as  one  in  innumerable 
affairs,  with  a  communion  in  each  other's  affections,  desires,  cares,  friendships, 
enmities,  and  pursuits.  Which  is  the  cause  of  men's  affection  to  their  children. 
And  in  like  manner  s^lf-love  will  also  beget  in  a  man  some  degree  of  affections, 
towards  others,  with  whom  he  has  connection  in  any  degree  parallel.  As  to  the 
opinion  of  those  that  ascribe  the  natural  affection  there  is  between  parents  and 
clxildren,  to  a  particular  instinct  of  nature,  I  shall  take  notice  of  it  afterwards. 

And  as  men  may  love  persons  and  things  from  self-love,  so  may  love  to 
qualities  and  characters  arise  from  the  same  source.  Some  represent  as  though 
there  were  need  of  a  great  degree  of  metaphysical  refining  to  make  it  out,  that  men 
approve  of  others  from  self-love,  whom  they  hear  of  at  a  distance,  or  read  of  in 
history,  or  see  represented  on  the  stage,  from  whom  they  expect  no  profit  or 
advantage.  But  perhaps  it  is  not  considered,  that  what  we  approve  of  in  the  \ 
first  place  is  the  character,  and  from  the  character  we  approve  the  person  ;  and  r 
is  it  a  strange  thing,  that  men  should,  from  self-love,  like  a  temper  or  character  ' 
which  in  its  nature  and  tendency  falls  in  with  the  nature  and  tendency  of  "self- 
love  ;  and  which,  we  know  by  experience  and  self-evidence,  without  metaphys- 
ical refining,  in  the  general,  tends  to  men's  pleasure  and  benefit?  And  on  the 
contrary,  should  dishke  what  they  see  tends  to  men's  pain  and  misery  ?  Is  there 
need  of  a  great  degree  of  subtilty  and  abstraction,  to  make  it  out,  that  a  child, 
which  has  heard  and  seen  much,  strongly  to  fix  an  idea  of  the  pernicious  deadly 
nature  of  the  rattlesnake,  should  have  aversion  to  that  species  or  form,  from 
self-love ;  so  as  to  have  a  degree  of  this  aversion  and  disgust  excited  by  seeing 
even  the  picture  of  that  animal  ?  And  that  from  the  same  self-love  it  should  be 
pleased  and  entertained  with  a  lively  figure  and  representation  of  some  pleasant 
fi-uit  which  it  has  often  tasted  the  sweetness  of?  Or,  with  the  image  of 
some  bird,  which  it  has  always  been  told,  is  innocent,  and  whose  pleasant  sing- 
ing it  has  often  been  entertained  with  ?  Though  the  child  neither  fears  being 
bitten  by  the  picture  of  the  snake,  nor  expects  to  eat  of  the  painted  fruit,  or  to 
hear  the  figure  of  the  bird  sing.  I  suppose  none  will  think  it  difficult  to  allow, 
that  such  an  approbation  or  disgust  of  a  child  may  be  accounted  for  from  its* 
-natural  delight  in  the  pleasures  of  taste  and  hearing,  and  its  aversion  to  pain  and 
death,  through  self-love,  together  with  the  habitual  connection  of  these  agreeable 
or  terrible  ideas  with  the  form  and  qualities  of  these  objects,  the  ideas  of  which 
are  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  child  by  their  images. 

And  where  is  the  difficulty  of  allowing,  that  a  child  or  man  may  hate  the 
general  character  of  a  spiteful  and  malicious  man,  for  the  like  reason,  as  he 
bates  the  general  nature  of  a 'serpent;  knowing,  from  reasoi    instiuction  and 
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experience,  that  malice  in  men  is  pernicious  to  mankmd,  as  well  as  spite  or 
poison  in  a  serpent  ?  And  if  a  man  may,  irom  aclf-love,  disapprove  the  vices 
of  malice,  envy,  and  others  of  that  sort,  which  naturally  tend  to  the  hurt  of 
mankind,  why  may  he  not  from  the  same  principle  approve  the  contrary  virtue 
of  meekness,  peaceableness,  benevolence,  charity,  generosity,  justice,  and  the 
social  virtues  in  general ;  which  he  as  easily  and  clearly  knows,  naturally  tend 
to  the  good  of  mankind  ? 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  some  have  a  love  to  these  virtues  from  a  higher 

Erinciple.     But  yet  I  think  it  as  certainly  true  that  there  is  generally  in  man- 
ind  a  sort  of  approbation  of  them,  which  arises  from  self  love. 

Besides  what  has  been  already  said,  the  same  thing  further  appears  from 
this ;  that  men  commonly  are  most  affected  towards,  and  do  most  highlv  ap- 
prove, those  virtues  which  agree  with  their  interest  most,  according  to  their  va- 
ridus  conditions  in  life.  We  see  that  persons  of  low  condition  are  especially 
enamored  with  a  condescending,  accessible,  affable  temper  in  the  great ;  not 
only  in  those  whose  condescension  has  been  exercised  towards  themselves ;  but 
they  will  be  peculiarly  taken  with  such  a  character  when  they  have  accounts  of 
;  it  from  others,  or  when  they  meet  with  it  in  history  or  even  in  romance.  The 
I  poor  will  most  highly  approve  and  commend  liberality.  The  weaker  sex,  who 
especially  need  assistance  and  protection,  will  peculiarly  esteem  and  applaud 
fortitude  and  generosity  in  those  of  the  other  sex,  they  read  or  hear  of,  or  have 
represented  to  them  on  a  stage. 

As  I  think  it  plain  from  what  has  been  observed,  that  men  may  approve 
and  be  disposed  to  commend  -a  benevolent  temper,  from  self-love,  so  the  higher 
the  degree  of  benevolence  is,  the  more  may  they  approve  of  it  Which  will 
account  for  some  kind  of  approbation,  from  this  principle,  even  of  love  to  ene- 
mias,  viz.,  as  a  man's  loving  his  enemies  is  an  evidence  of  a  high  degree  of  be- 
nevolence of  temper ;-  -the  degree  of  it  appearing  from  the  obstacles  it  over- 
comes. 

And  it  may  be  here  observed,  that  the  consideration  of  the  tendency  and  in- 
fluence of  self-love  may  show,  how  men  in  general  may  approve  of  justice  from 
another  ground,  besides  that  approbation  of  the  secondary  beauty  there  is  in 
uniformity  and  proportion,  which  is  natural  to  all.  Men  from  their  infancy  see 
the  necessity  of  it,  not  only,  that  it  is  necessary  for  others,  or  for  human  society ; 
but  they  find  the  necessity  of  4t  for  themselves,  m  instances  that  continual]} 
occur ;  which  tends  to  prejudice  them  in  its  favor,  and  to  fix  an  habitual  appro 
bation  of  it  from  self-love 

And  again,  that  forementioned  approbation  of  justice  and  desert  arising  from 
a  sense  of  the  beauty  of  natural  agreement  and  proportion,  will  have  a  kind  of 
reflex,  and  indirect  influence  to  cause  men  to  approve  benevolence,  and  disap 

Erove  malice  ;  as  meii  see  that  he  who  hates  and  injures  others,  deserves  to  be 
ated  and  punished,  and  that  he  who  is  benevolent,  and  loves  others,  and  does 
them  good,  deserves  himself  also  to  be  loved  and  rewarded  by  others,  as  they 
Bee  the  natural  congruity  or  agreement  and  mutual  adaptedness  of  these  things. 
And  having  always  seen  this,  malevolence  becomes  habitually  connected  in  the 
mind  with  the  idea  of  being  hated  and  punished,  which  is  disagreeable  to  self* 
love  ;  and  the  idea  of  benevolence  is  habitually  connected  and  associated  with 
the  idea  of  being  loved  and  rewarded  by  others,  which  is  grateful  to  self-love. 
And  by  virtue  of  this  association  of  ideas,  benevolence  itself  becomes  grateful, 
and  the  contrary  displeasing. 

Some  vices  may  become  in  a  degree  odious  by  the  influence  of  self-love, 
through  an  habitual  connection  of  ideas  )f  contempt  with  it ;  contempt  beiLg 
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wnat  self-love  abhors.  So  it  m?y  often  be  with  drunkenness,  gluttony,  sottish- 
ne3s,  cowardice,  sloth,  niggardliness.  The  idea  of  contempt  becomes  associated 
with  the  idea  of  such  vices,  both  because  we  are  used  to  observe  that  those 
things  are  commonly  objects  of  contempt,  and  also  find  that  they  excite  con- 
tempt, in  ourselves. — Some  of  them  appear  marks  of  littleness,  i.  e.,  of  small 
abilities,  and  weakness  of  mind,  and  insufficiency  for  any  considerable  ejects 
among  mankind. — By  others,  men's  influence  is  contracted  into  a  narrow  sphere, 
and  by  such  means  persons  become  of  less  importance,  and  more  insignificant 
among  mankind.  And  things  of  little  importance  are  naturally  little  accounted 
of.— And  some  of  these  ill  quaUties  are  such  as  mankind  find  it  their  interest  to 
treat  with  contempt,  as  they  are  very  hurtfiil  to  human  society.r 

There  are  no  particular  moral  virtues  whatsoever,  but  what  in  some  or 
other  of  these  ways,  and  most  of  them  in  several  of  these  ways,  come  to  have 
some  kind  of  approbation  from  self-love,  without  the  influence  of  a  truly  vir- 
tuous principle ;  nor  any  particular  vices,  but  what  by  the  same  means  meet 
with  some  disapprobation. 

This  kind  of  approbation  and  dislike,  through  the  joint  influence  of  self-love 
and  association  of  ideas,  is  in  very  many  vastly  heightened  by  education ;  as  this 
IS  the  means  of  a  strong,  close,  and  almost  irrefragable  association,  in  innumer- 
able instances,  of  ideas  which  have  no  connection  any  other  way  than  by  edu- 
cation ;  and  of  greatly  strengthening  that  association,  or  connection,  which 
persons  are  led  into  by  other  means ;  as  any  one  would  be  convinced,  perhaps 
more  effectually  than  in  most  other  ways,  if  they  had  opportunity  of  any  con- 
siderable acquaintance  with  American  savages  and  their  children. 


CHAPTER   V. 

Of  Natural  Conscience,  and  the  Moral  Sense. 

There  is  yet  another  disposition  or  principle,  of  great  importance,  natural 
to  mankind ;  which,  if  we  consider  the  consistence  and  harmony  of  nature's 
laws,  may  also  be  looked  upon  as  in  some  sort  arising  from  self-love,  or  self- 
union  :  and  that  is  a  disposition  in  man  to  be  uneasy  in  a  consciousness  of  being 
inconsistent  with  himself,  and  as  it  were,  against  himself,  in  his  own  actions.  This 
appears  particularly  in  the  inclination^  of  the  mindto  be  ijteasy  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  doing  that  to  others,  which  he  should  be  angry  witHthein  tor  do- 
ing to  him,  if  they  were  in  his  case,  and  he  in  theirs;  or,  of  forbearing  to  do 
that  to  them,  which  he  would  be  displeased  with  them  for  neglecting  to  do  to 
him. 

I  have  observed  from  time  to  time,  that  in  pure  love  to  others  (i.  e.  love  not  \ 
arising  from  self-love)  there  is  a  union  of  the  heart  with  others ;  a  kind  of  en-  1 
largement  of  the  mind,  whereby  it  so  extends  itself  as  to  take  others  into  a  man's   1 
self :  and  therefore  it  implies  a  disposition  to  feel,  to  desire,  and  to  act  as  though 
otEers  were  one  with  ourselves.     So,  self-love  implies  an  incHnation  to  feel  and 
act  as  one  with  ourselves ;  which  naturally  renders  a  sensible  inconsistence  with 
ourselves,  and  self-opposition,  in  what  we  ourselves  choose  and  do,  to  be  un- 
easy to  the  mind ;  which  will  cause  uneasiness  of  mind  to  be  the  consequence 
of  a  malevolent  and  unjust  behavior  towards  others,  and  a  kind  of  disapproba- 
tion of  acts  of  this  nature,  and  an  approbation  of  the  contrary.     To  do  that  to 
another*  which  we  should  be  angry  with  him  for  doing  to  us,  and  to  I  ate  a  per 
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son  for  doi'  ^  that  to  us,  which  we  should  incline  to,  and  insist  on  doing  to  him. 
if  we  were  exactly  in  the  same  case,  is  to  disagree  with  ourselves,  and  contra« 
diet  ourselves.  It  would  be,  for  ourselves  both  to  choose  and  adhere  to,  and 
yet  to  refuse  and  utterly  reject,  as  it  were  the  very  same  thinff.  No  wonder, 
this  is  contrary  to  nature.  No  wonder,  that  such  a  self-opposition,  and  inward 
war  with  a  man's  self,  naturally  begets  unquietness,  and  raises  disturbance  it 
his  mind. 

V  A  thus  approving  of  actions,  because  we  therein  act  as  in  agreement  with 
ourselves,  or  as  one  with  ourselves — and  a  thus  disapproving  and  being  uneasy 
in  the  consciousness  of  disagreeing  and  being  inconsistent  with  ourselves  in 
what  we  do — is  quite  a  different  thing  from  approving  or  disapproving  actions 
because  in  them  we  agree  and  are  united  with  Being  in  general ;  which  is  lov- 
ing or  hating  actions  from  a  sense  of  the  primary  beauty  of  true  virtue,  and 
odiousness  of  sin. — The  former  of  these  principles  is  private  :  the  latter  is  pub- 
lic and  truly  benevolent  in  the  highest  sense.  The  former  (i.  e.  an  inclination 
to  agree  with  ourselves)  is  a  natural  principle :  but  the  latter  (i.  e.  an  agree- 
.  ment  or  union  of  heart  to  the  great  system,  and  to  God,  the  head  of  it,  who  is 
all  in  all  in  it)  is  a  divine  principle. 

v\/  In  that  uneasiness  now  mentioned,  consists  very  much  of  that  inward  trouble 

•  •  men  have  from  reflections  of  conscience :  and  when  they  are  free  from  this  un- 
easiness, and  are  conscious  to  themselves,  that  in  what  they  have  acted  towards 
others,  they  have  done  the  same  which  they  should  have  expected  from  them  in 
the  same  case,  then  they  have  what  is  called  peace  of  conscience,  with  respect 
to  these  actions. — And  there  is  also  an  approbation  of  conscience,  of  the  conduct 
of  others  towards  ourselves.  As  when  we  are  blamed,  condemned,  or  punished 
by  them,  and  are  conscious  to  ourselves  that  if  we  were  in  their  case,  and  they 
in  ours,  we  should  in  like  manner  blame,  condemn,  and  punish  them.  And  thus 
men's  consciences  may  justify  God's  anger  and  condemnation^  When  they 
have  the  ideas  of  God's  greatness,  their  relation  to  him,  the  benefits  they  have 
received  from  him,  the  manifestations  he  has  made  of  his  will  to  them,  &c., 
strongly  impressed  on  their  minds,  a  consciousness  is  excited  within  them  of 
those  resentments,  which  would  be  occasioned  in  themselves  by  an  injurious 
treatment  in  any  wise  parallel. 

There  is  such  a  consciousness  as  this  oftentimes  within  men,  implied  in  the 
thoughts  and  views  of  the  mind,  which  perhaps  on  reflection  they  could  hardly 
give  an  account  of.  Unless  men's  consciences  are  greatly  stupified,  it  is  natu- 
rally and  necessarily  suggested  ;  and  does  habitually,  spontaneously,  instanta- 
neously, and  as  it  were  insensibly  arise  in  the  mind.  And  the  more  so  for  this 
reason,  viz.,  that  we  have  not,  nor  never  had  from  our  infancy,  any  other  way 
to  conceive  of  any  thing  which  other  persons  act  or  suffer,  or  of  any  thing 
about  intelligent,  moral  agents,  but  by  recalling  and  exciting  the  ideas  of  what 
we  ourselves  are  conscious  of  in  the  acts,  passions,  sensations,  volitions,  &c., 

•  which  we  have  found  in  our  OAyn  minds ;  and  by  putting  the  ideas  which  we 

obtain  by  this  means,  in  the  place  of  another ;  or  as  it  were  substituting  our- 
selves in  their  place.  Thus,  we  have  no  conception  in  any  degree,  what  under- 
standing, perception,  love,  pleasure,  pain,  or  desire  are  in  others,  but  by  putting 
ourselves  as  it  were  in  their  stead,  or  transferring  the  ic'eas  we  obtain  of  such 
things  in  our  own  minds  by  consciousness,  into  their  place ;  making  such  an 
alteration,  as  to  degree  and  circumstances,  as  what  wf  )bserve  of  them  requires. 
It  is  thus  in  all  moral  things  that  we  conceive  of  in  •  hers,  which  are  all  men- 
tal, and  not  corporeal  things  ;  and  every  thing  that  we  conceive  of  belonging 
to  others,  more  than  shape,  size^  complexion,  situaticxn,  and  motion  of  their 
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bodies.  And  this  is  the  only  way  that  we  come  to  be  capable  of  having  ideas 
of  any  perception  or  act  even  of  the  Godhead.  We  never  could  htve  any 
notion  what  understanding  or  volition,  love  or  hatred  are,  either  in  created  spirite 
or  in  God,  if  we  had  never  experienced  what  understanding  and  volition,  love  and  C 
hatred,  are  in  our  own  minds.  Knowing  what  they  are  by  consciousness,  we 
can  add  degrees,  and  deny  limits,  and  remove  changeableness  and  other  imper- 
fections, and  ascribe  them  to  God  Which  is  the  only  way  we  come  to  be  ca- 
pable of  conceiving  of  any  thing  in  the  Deity. 

But  though  it  be  so,  that  men  in  thinking  of  others  do,  as  it  were,  put  them- 
selves in  their  place,  they  do  it  so  naturally,  or  rather  habitually,  instantaneously 
and  without  set  purpose,  that  they  do  it  insensibly,  and  can  scarce  give  any 
account  of  it,  and  many  would  think  strange  if  they  were  told  of  it  So  it  may 
be  in  men's  substituting  themselves  in  others'  place  in  such  exercises  of  con- 
science as  have  been  spoken  of;  and  the  former  substitution  leads  to  the  latter, 
in  one  whose  conscience  is  not  greatly  stupified.  For  in  all  his  thoughts  of  the 
other  person,  in  whatever  he  apprehends  or  conceives  of  his  moral  conduct  to 
others  or  to  himself,  if  it  be  in  loving  or  hating  him,  approving  or  condemning 
him,  rewarding  or  punishing  him^  he  necessarily  as  it  were  puts  himself  in  his 
stead,  for  the  forementioiied  reason ;  and  therefore  the  more  naturally,  easily 
and  quietly  sees  whether  he,  being  in  his  place,  should  approve  or  condemn,  be 
angry  or  pleased  as  he  is. 

Natural  conscience  consists  in  these  two  things : 

1.  In  that  which  has  now  been  spoken  of :  that  disposition  to  approve  or  » . 
disapprove  the  moral  treatment  which  passes  between  us  and  others,  from  a  deter-  j 
mination  of  the  mind  to  be  easy,  or  uneasy,  in  a  consciousness  of  our  being  ' 
consistent,  or  inconsistent  with  ourselves.  Hereby  we  have  a  disposition  to  ap- 
prove our  own  treatment  of  another,  when  we  are  conscious  to  ourselves  that 
we  treat  him  so  as  we  should  expect  to  be  treated  by  him,  were  he  in  our  case 
and  we  in  his ;  and  to  disapprove  of  our  own  treatment  of  another,  when  we  are 
conscious  that  we  should  be  displeased,  with  the  like  treatment  from  him,  if  we 
were  in  his  case.  So  we  in  our  consciences  approve  of  another's  treatment  of 
us,  if  we  are  conscious  to  oui-selves,  that  if  we  were  in  his  case,  and  he  in  ours, 
we  should  think  it  just  to  treat  him  as  he  treats  us ;  and  disapprove  his  treatment 
of  us,  when  we  are  conscious  that  we  should  think  it  unjust,  if  we  were  in 
his  case.  Thus  men's  consciences  approve  or  disapprove  the  sentence  of  their 
judge,  by  which  they  are  acquitted  or  condemned. — But  this  is  not  all  that  is  in 
natural  conscience.  Besides  this  approving  or  disapproving  from  uneasiness  as 
being  inconsistent  with  ourselves,  there  is  another  thing  that  must  precede  it,  and 
be  the  foundation  of  it--  As  for  instance,  when  my  conscience  disapproves  my 
own  treatment  of  another,  being  conscious  to  myself  that  were  I  in  his  case,  I 
should  be  displeased  and  angry  with  hun  for  so  treating  me,  the  question  might 
be  asked,  But  what  would  be  the  ground  of  that  supposed  disapprobation,  dis- 
pleasure and  anger,  which  I  am  conscious  would  be  in  me  in  that  case  '? — That 
disapprobation  must  be  on  some  other  grounds.     Therefore, 

2.  The  other  thing  which  belongs  to  the  approbation  or  disapprobation  of 
natural  conscience,tis  the  sense  of  desert^which  was  spoken  of  before ;  consist- 
ing, as  was  observed,  in  a  natuial  agreement,  proportion  and  harmony  between 
malevolence  or  injury,  and  resentment  and  punishment ;  or  between  loving  and 
being  loved,  between  showing  kindness  and  being  rewarded,  &c.  Both  these 
kinds  of  approving  or  disapproving  concur  in  the  approbation  or  disapprobation 
of  conscience  ;  the  one  founded  on  the  other.  Tlius,  when  a  man's  conscience 
disapproves  of  his  treatment  of  his  neighbor,  in  the  first  place  he  is  conscious 
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that  if  he  were  in  his  neighbor's  stead,  he  should  resent  such  treatment,  from  t 
sense  of  justice,  or  from  a  sense  of  uniformity  and  equality  between  such  treat- 
ment  and  resentment  and  punishment,  as  before  explained.  And  then  in  the 
next  place  he  perceives,  that  therefore  he  is  not  consistent  with  himself,  in  doing 
what  he  himself  should  resent  in  that  case ;  and  hence  disapproves  it,  as  beino; 
naturally  averse  to  opposition  to  himself. 

Approbation  and  disapprobation  of  conscience,  in  the  sense  now  explained, 
will  extend  to  all  virtue  and  vice  ;  to  every  thing  whatsoever  that  is  morally 
good  or  evil,  in  a  mind  which  does  not  confine  its  view  to  a  private  sphere,  but 
will  take  things  in' general  into  its  consideration,  and  is  free  from  speculative 
error.  For,  as  all  virtue  or  moral  good  may  be  resolved  into  love  to  otheri^ 
either  God  or  creatures,  so  men  easily  see  the  uniformity  and  natural  agreement 
there  is  between  loving  others,  and  being  accepted  and  favored  by  others.  And 
all  vice,  sin,  or  moral  evil,  summarily  consisting  in  the  want  of  this  love  to  others, 
or  in  the  contrary,  viz.,  hatred  or  malevolence,  so  men  easily  see  the  natural 
agreement  there  is  between  hating  and  doing  ill  to  others,  and  being  hated  by 
them  and  suffering  ill  by  them,  or  from  him  that  acts  for  all  and  has  tne  care  of 
the  whole  system.  And  as  this  sense  of  equahty  and  natural  agreement  extends 
to  all  moral  good  and  evil,  so  this  lays  a  foundation  of  an  equal  extent  with  the 
other  kind  of  approbation  and  disapprobation,  which  is  grounded  upon  it,  arising 
from  an  aversion  to  self-inconsistence  and  opposition.  For  in  all  cases  of  benevo- 
lence or  the  contrary  towards  others,  we  are  capable  of  putting  ourselves  in  the 
place  of  others,  and  are  naturally  led  to  do  it,  and  so  of  reflecting,  or  being  con- 
scious to  ourselves,  how  we  should  like  or  dislike  such  treatment  from  others. 
Thus  natural  conscience,  if  the  understanding  be  properly  enlightened,  and  errors 
and  blinding  stupifying  prejudices  are  removed,  concurs  witn  the  law  of  God, 
and  is  of  equal  extent  with  it,  and  joins  its  voice  with  it  in  every  article. 

And  thus,  in  particular,  we  may  see  in  what  respect  this  natural  conscience 
that  has  been  described,  extends  to  true  virtue,  consisting  m  union  of  heart  to 
Being  in  general,  and  supreme  love  to  God.  For,  although  it  sees  not,  or  rather 
does  not  taste  its  primary  and  essential  beauty,  i.  e.,  it  tastes  no  sweetness  in 
benevolence  to  Being  in  general,  simply  considered,  or  loves  it  not  for  Being  m 
general's  sake  (for  nothing  but  general  benevolence  itself  can  do  that),  yet  this 
natural  conscience,  common  to  mankind,  may  approve  of  it  from  that  uniformity, 
equality  and  ju!>^ice,  which  there  is  in  it,  and  the  demerit  which  is  seen  in  thf 
contrary,  consisting  in  the  natural  agreement  between  the  contrary  and  being 
hated  of  Being  in  general.  Men  by  natural  conscience  may  see  the  justice  (oi 
natural  agreement)  there  is  in  yielding  all  to  God,  as  we  receive  all  from  God  ; 
and  the  justice  there  is  in  being  his  that  has  made  us,  .and  being  willingly  so, 
which  is  the  same  as  being  dependent  on  his  will,  and  conformed  to  his  will  in 
the  manner  of  our  Being,  as  we  are  for  our  Being  itself,  and  in  the  conformity 
of  our  wil  to  his  will,  on  whose  will  we  are  universally  and  most  perfectly  de- 
pendent ;  and  also  the  justice  there  is  in  our  supreme  love  to  God,  from  his 
goodness — the  natural  agreement  there  is  between  om*  ha^'ing  supreme  respect 
to  him  who  exercises  infinite  goodness  to  us,  and  from  whom  we  receive  all  well 
being.— Besides  that  disagreement  and  discord  appears  worse  to  natural  sense 
(as  was  observed  before)  in  things  nearly  related  and  of  great  infportance  ;  and 
therefore  it  must  appear  very  ill,  as  it  respects  the  infinite  Being,  and  in  that 
infinitely  great  relation  which  there  is  between  the  Creator  and  his  creatures; 
And  it  IS  easy  to  conceive  ho'^  that  sense  which  is  in  natural  conscience,  should 
see  the  desert  of  punishment,  i^hich  there  is  in  the  contrary  of  true  virtue,  viz., 
opposition  and  enmity  to  Bi   f  4'  la  general.    For,  this  is  only  to  see  the  natural 
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agreement  there  is  between  opposing  Being  in  general,  and  beihg  opposed  by 
Being  in  general ;  with  a  consciousness  how  that  if  we  were  infinitely  great,  we 
should  expect  to  be  regarded  according  to  our  greatness,  and  should  pro|)ortion- 
ably  resent  contempt  Thus  natural  conscience,  if  well  informed,  will  approve  <■ 
of  true  virtue,  and  will  disapprove  and  condemn  the  want  of  it,  and  opposition 
to  it ;  and  yet  without  seeing  the  true  beauty  of  it  Yea,  if  men's  consciences 
were  fully  enlightened,  if  they  were  delivered  from  being  confined  to  a  private 
sphere,  and  brought  to  view  and  consider  things  in  general,  and  delivered  firom 
being  stupified  by  sensual  objects  and  appetites,  as  they  will  be  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, they  would  approve  nothing  but  true  virtue,  nothing  but  general  benevo- 
lence, and  those  affections  and  actions  that  are  consistent  with  it,  and  subordinate 
tS  it  For  they  must  see  that  consent  to  Being  in  general,  and  supreme  respect 
to  the  Being  of  Beings,  is  most  just ;  and  that  every  thing  which  is  inconsistent 
with  it,  and  interferes  with  it,  or  flows  from  the  want  of  it,  is  unjust,  and  deserves 
the  opposition  of  universal  existence. 

Thus  has  God  established  and  ordered,  that  this  principle  of  natural  conscience, 
which,  though  it  implies  no  such  thing  as  actual  benevolence  to  Being  in  gen- 
eral, nor  any  delight  in  such  a  principle,  simply  considered,  and  so  implies  no 
truly  spiritual  sense  or  virtuous  taste,  yet  should  approve  and  condemn  thc^ame 
things  that  are  approved  and  condemned  by  a  spiritual  sense  or  virtuous  taste. 

That  moral  sense  which  is  natural  to  mankind,  so  far  as  it  b  disinterested 
and  not  founded  in  association  of  ideas,  is  the  same  with  this  natural  consciencf 
that  has  been  described.  The  sense  of  moral  good  and  evil,  and  that  disposi  ^ 
tion  to  approve  \irine  and  disapprove  vice,  which  men  have  by  natural  cop 
science,  is  that  moral  sense,  so  much  insisted  on  in  the  writings  of  many  of  late 
a  misunderstanding  of  which  seems  to  have  been  the  thing  that  has  misled  thos* 
moralists  who  have  insisted  on  a  disinterested  moral  sense,  universal  in  the  worli 
of  mankind,  as  an  evidence  of  a  disposition  to  true  virtue,  consisting  in  a  benev- 
olent  temper,  naturally  implanted  in  the  minds  of  all  men.  Some  of  the  argu- 
ments made  use  of  by  these  writers,  do  indeed  prove  that  there  is  a  moral  sense 
or  taste,  universal  among  men,  distinct  from  what  arises  from  self-love.  Though 
I  humbly  conceive,  there  b  some  confusion  in  their  discourses  on  the  subject^ 
and  not  a  proper  distinction  observed  in  the  instances  of  men's  approbation  of 
virtue,  which  they  produce.  Some  of  which  are  not  to  their  purpose,  being  in* 
stances  of  that  approbation  of  virtue,  that  was  described,  which  arises  from  self- 
love.  But  other  instances  prove  that  there  is  a  moral  taste,  or  sense  ot  moral 
food  and  evil,  natural  to  all,  which  does  not  properly  arise  from  self-love.  Yet 
conceive  there  are  no  instances  of  thb  kind  which  may  not  be  referred  to  natu- 
ral conscience,  and  particularly  to  that  which  I  have  observed  to  be  primarj'  in 
the  approbation  of  natural  conscience,  viz.,  a  sense  of  desert  and  approbation  ol 
that  natural  agreement  there  b,  in  manner  and  measure,  in  justice.  But  I  think 
it  b  plain  from  wha*  -^  been  said,  that  neither  thb  or  any  thing  else  wherein 
consists  the  sense  of  moral  good  and  evil  which  there  b  in  natural  conscience, 
b  of  the  nature  of  a  truly  virtuous  taste,  or  determination  of  mind  to  relbh  and 
delight  in  the  essential  beauty  of  tnie  virtue,  arbing  from  a  virtuous  ben'evolencc 
of  heart 

But  it  furthtr  appears  firom  this.  If  the  approbation  of  conscience  were  the 
same  with  the  approbation  of  the  inclination,  of  the  heart,  or  the  natural  dispo- 
sition and  determination  of  the  mind,  to  love  and  be  pleased  with  virtue,  ihen 
approbation  and  condemnation  of  conscience  would  always  be  in  proportio » to 
the  virtuous  temper  of  the  mind ;  or  rather  the  degree  would  be  Just  the  same.  Ip 
(bat  person  who  had  a  high  degree  of  a  virtuous  temper,  therefore,  the  testim   i) 
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of  conscience  in  favor  of  virtue  would  be  equally  full :  but  he  that  had  but  Kttle^ 
would  have  as  little  a  degree  of  the  testimony  of  conscience  for  virtue,  and  against 
vice.  But  I  think  the  case  is  evidently  otherwise.  Some  men,  through  the 
,  strength  of  vice  in  their  hearts,  will  go  on  in  sin  against  clearer  hght  and 
I  stronger  convictions  of  conscience,  than  others.  If  conscience's  approving  duty 
and  disapproving  sin,  were  the  same  thing  as  the  exercise  of  a  virtuous  princi- 
ple of  the  heart,  in  loving  duty  and  hating  sin,  then  remorse  of  conscience  will 
be  the  same  thing  as  repentance ;  and  just  in  the  same  degree  as  the  sinner  feels 
remorse  of  conscience  for  sin,  in  the  same  degree  is  his  heart  turned  from  the 
love  of  sin  to  the  hatred  of  it,  inasmuch  as  they  are  the  very  same  thing. 

Christians  have  the  greatest  reason  to  believe,  from  the  Scriptures,  that  in 
the  future  day  of  the  revelation  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God,  when  sinner^ 
shall  be  called  to  answer  before  their  judge,  and  all  their  wickedness  in  all  its 
aggravations,  brought  forth  and  clearly  manifested  in  the  perfect  hght  of  that 
day,  and  God  will  reprove  them  and  set  their  sins  in  order  before  them,  their  con- 
sciences will  be  greatly  awakened  and  convinced,  their  mouths  will  be  stopped, 
all  stupidity  of  conscience  will  be  at  an  end,  and  conscience  will  have  its  full 
exercise  :  and  therefore  their  consciences  wl!1  approve  the  dreadful  sentence  of 
the  judge  against  them,  and  seeing  that  they  have  deserved  so  great  a  punish- 
ment, will  join  with  the  judge  in  condemning  them.  And  this,  according  to  the 
notion  I  am  opposing,  would  be  the  same  thing  as  their  being  brought  to  the 
fullest  repentance  ;  their  hearts  being  perfectly  changed  to  hate  sin  and  love 
holiness  ;  and  virtue  or  holiness  of  heart  in  them  will  be  brought  to  the  most 
fall  and  perfect  exercise.  But  how  much  otherwise,  have  we  reason  to  suppose, 
it  will  then  be  ?  viz.,  that  the  sin  and  wickedness  of  their  heart  will  come  to 
its  highest  dominion  and  completest  exercise  ;  that  they  shall  be  wholly  left  ot 
God,  and  given  up  to  their  wickedness,  even  as  the  devils  are  !  When  God  has 
done  waiting  on  sinners,  and  his  Spirit  done  striving  with  them,  he  will  not  re 
strain  their  wickedness,  as  he  does  now.  But ^in  shall  then  rage  in  their  hearts 
as  a  fire  no  longer  restrained  or  kept  under.  It  is  proper  for  a  judge  when  he 
condemns  a  criminal,  to  endeavor  so  to  set  his  guilt  before  him  as  to  convince 
his  conscience  of  the  justice  of  the  sentence.  This  the  Almighty  will  do  effect- 
ually, and  do  to  perfection,  so  as  most  thoroughly  to  awaken  and  convince  the 
conscience.  But  if  natural  conscience,  and  the  disposition  of  the  heart  to  be 
pleased  with  virtue,  were  the  same,  then  at  the  same  time  that  the  conscience 
was  brought  to  its  perfect  exercise,  the  heart  would  be  made  perfectly  holy ;  or, 
would  have  the  exercise  of  true  virtue  and  holiness  in  perfect  benevolence  of 
temper.  But  instead  of  this,  their  wickedness  will  then  be  brought  to  perfec- 
tion, and  wicked  men  will  become  very  devils,  and  accordingly  will  be  sent  away 
as  cursed  into  everlasting  fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels. 

But  supposing  natural  conscience  to  be  what  has  been  described,  all  these 
difficulties  and  absurdities  are  wholly  avoided.  Sinners,  when  they  see  the 
greatness  of  the  Being,  whom  they  have  lived  in  contempt  of,  and  in  rebellion 
and  opposition  to,  and  have  clearly  sei  before  them  their  obligations  to  him,  as 
their  Creator,  preserver,  benefactor,  &c.,  together  with  the  degree  in  which  they 
have  acted  as  enemies  to  him,  may  have  a  clear  sense  of  the  desert  of  their  sin, 
consisting  in  the  natural  agreement  there  is  between  such  contejnpt  and  oppo- 
sition of  such  a  Being,  and  his  despising  and  opposing  them ;  between  their 
being  and  acting  as  so  great  enemies  to  such  a  God,  and  their  suffering  the 
dreadful  consequences  of  his  being  and  acting  as  their  great  enemy :  and 
their  being  conscious  withiii  themselves  of  the  degree  of  anger,  which  would 
naturally  arise  in  their  own  hearts  in  such  a  case  if  they  were  in  the  place  and 
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state  of  their  judge.  In  order  to  these  things  tl  jre  is  no  need  of  a  virtuous 
benevolent  temper,  relishing  and  delighting  in  benevolence,  and  loathing  the 
contrary.  The  conscience  may  see  the  natural  agreement  between  opposing 
and  being  opposed,  between  hating  and  being  hated,  without  abhorring  malevo- 
lence from  a  benevolent  temper  of  mind,  or  without  loving  God  from  a  view  of 
the  beauty  of  his  holiness.  These  things  have  no  necessaiy  dependence  one  on 
fhp  other. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

or  particular  Instincts  of  Nature,  which  in  some  respects  resemble  Virtue. 

There  are  various  dispositions  and  inclinations  natural  to  men,  which  depend 
on  particular  laws  of  nature,  determining  their  minds  to  certain  affections  and 
actions  towards  particular  objects ;  which  laws  seem  to  be  established  chiefly 
for  the  preservation  of  mankind,  though  not  only  for  this,  but  also  for  theur 
comfortably  subsisting  in  the  world.    "Which  dispositions  may  be  called  instincts. 

Some  of  these  instincts  respect  only  ourselves  personally ;  such  are  many  of 
our  natural  appetites  ani  aversions.  Some  of  them  are  not  wholly  personal, 
but  more  social,  and  extend  to  others ;  such  are  the  mutual  inclinations  between 
the  sexes,  &c. — Some  of  these  dispositions  are  more  external  and  sensitive  ; 
such  are  some  of  our  natural  inclinations  that  are  personal — as  those  that  relate 
to  meat  and  drink.  And  pf  this  sort  also  are  some  dispositions  that  are  more 
social,  and  in  some  respects  extend  to  others ;  as,  the  more  sensitive  incUnations 
of  the  sexes  towards  each  other.  Besides  these  instincts  of  the  sensitive  kind, 
there  are  others  that  are  more  internal  and  mental ;  consisting  in  affections  of  the 
mind,  which  mankind  naturally  exercise  towards  some  of  their  fellow  creatures, 
or  in  some  cases  towards  men  in  general.  Some  of  these  instincts  that  are 
mental  and  social,  are  what  may  be  called  kind  affections ;  as  having  something 
m  them  of  benevolence,  or  a  resemblance  of  it.  And  others  are  of  a  different 
sort,  having  something  in  them  that  carries  an  an^ry  appearance ;  such  as  the 
passion  of  jealousy  between  the  sexes,  especially  in  the  male  towards  the 
female. 

It  is  only  the  former  of  these  two  last  mentioned  sorts,  that  it  is  to  my  pur- 
pose to  consider  in  this  place,  viz.,  those  natural  instincts  which  appear  in 
benevolent  affections,  or  which  have  the  appearance  of  benevolence,  and  so  in 
some  respects  resemble  virtue.  These  I  shall  therefore  consider;  and  shall 
endeavor  to  show  that  none  of  them  can  be  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue. 

That  kind  of  affection  which  is  exercised  towards  those  who  are  near  one  to 
another  in  natural  relation,  particularly  the  love  of  parents  to  their  children, 
called  natural  affection,  is  by  many  referred  to  instinct.  Thave  already  consi- 
dered this  sort  of  love  as  an  affection  that  arises  from  self-love ;  and  in  that 
view,  and  in  that  supposition  have  shown,  it  cannot  be  of  the  nature  of  true 
virtue.  But  if  any  think,  that  natural  affection  is  more  properly  to  be  referred 
to  a  particular  instinct  of  nature,  than  to  self-love,  as  its  cause,  I  shall  not  think 
it  a  point  worthy  of  any  controversjr  or  dispute.  In  my  opinion,  both  are  true, 
viz.,  that  natural  affection  is  owing  to  natural  instinct,  and  also  that  it  arises  from 
self-love.  It  may  be  said  to  arise  from  instinct,  as  it  depends  on  a  law  of 
nature.  But  yet  it  may  be  truly  reckoned  as  an  affection  arising  from  self, 
love  j  because,  though  it  arises  from  a  law  of  nature,  yet  that  is  such  a  law  as 
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according  to  the  order  and  harmony  everywhere  observed  among  fJie  laws  of 
nature,  is  connected  with,  and  follows  from  self-love,  as  was  shown  before. 
However,  it  is  not  necessary  to  my  present  purpose,  to  insist  on  this.  For  if  it 
be  so,  that  natural  affection  to  a  man's  children  or  family,  or  near  relations,  is 
not  properly  to  be  ascribed  to  self-love,  as  its  cause,  in  any  respect,  but  is  to  be 
esteemed  an  affection  arising  from  a  particular  independent  instinct  of  nature, 
which  the  Creator  in  his  wisdom  has  implanted  in  men  for  the  preservation  and 
well-being  of  the  world  of  mankind,  yet  it  cannot  be  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue. 
For  it  has  been  observed,  and  I  humbly  conceive,  proved  before  (Chap.  IL), 
that  if  any  Being  or  Beings  have  by  natural  instinct,  or  any  other  means,  a 
determination  of  mind  to  benevolence,  extending  only  to  some  particular  per- 
sons, or  private  system,  however  large  that  system  may  be,  or  however  great  a 
number  of  individuals  it  may  contam,  so  long  as  it  contains  but  an  infinitely 
small  part  of  universal  existence,  and  so  bears  no  proportion  to  this  great  and 
universal  system — such  limited  private  benevolence,  not  arising  from,  nor  being 
subordinate  to  benevolence  to  Bemg  in  general,  cannot  have  the  nature  of  true 
virtue. 

However,  it  may  not  be  amiss  briefly  to  observe  now,  that  it  is  evident  to  a 
demonstration,  those  affections  cannot  be  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue,  from  these 
two  things. 

Firsty  That  they  do  not  arise  from  a  principle  of  virtue. — A  principle  of 
virtue,  I  think,  is  owned  by  the  most  considerable  of  Tate  writers  on  morality  to 
^  general  benevolence  or  public  affection :  and  I  think  it  has  been  proved  to 
be  union  of  heart  to  Being  simply  considered  ;  which  implies  a  disposition  to 
benevolence  to  Being  in  general.  Now  by  the  supposition,  the  affections  we 
are  speaking  of  do  not  arise  from  this  principle ;  and  that,  whether  we  suppose 
they  arise  from  self-love,  or  from  particular  instincts;  because  either  of  those 
sources  is  diverse  from  a  principle  of  general  benevolence.     And, 

Secondly,  These  private  Huections,  if  they  do  not  arise  from  general  bene- 
volence, and  they  are  not  connected  with  it  in  their  first  existence,  have  no  ten- 
dency to  produce  it.  This  appears  from  what  has  been  observed :  for  being  not 
dependent  on  it,  their  detached  and  unsubordinate  operation  rather  tends  to, 
and  implies  opposition  to  Being  in  general,  than  general  benevolence ;  as  every 
one  sees  and  owns  with  respect  to  self-love.  And  there  are  the  very  same  rea- 
sons why  any  other  private  affection,  confined  to  limits  infinitely  short  of  univer- 
sal existence,  should  have  that  influence,  as  well  as  love  that  is  confined  to  a 
single  person.  Now  upon  the  whole,  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  affections 
which  do  not  arise  from  a  virtuous  principle,  and  have  no  tendency  to  true  virtue, 
as  their  effect,  cannot  be  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue. 

For  the  reasons  which  have  been  given,  it  is  undeniably  true,  that  if  persons 
by  any  means  come  to  have  a  benevolent  affection  limited  to  a  party  that  is  very 
large,  or  to  the  country  or  nation  in  general,  of  which  they  are  a  part,  or  the 
public  community  they  belong  to,  though  it  be  as  large  as  the  Roman  empire 
was  of  old,  yea,  if  there  could  be  an  instinct  or  other  cause  determining  a  person 
to  benevolence  towards  he  whole  world  of  mankind,  or  even  all  created  sensi- 
ble natures  throughout  tne  universe,  exclusive  of  union  of  heart  to  general  ex- 
istence and  of  love  to  God,  nor  derived  from  that  temper  of  mind  which  disposes 
to  a  supreme  regard  to  him,  nor  subordinate  to  such  divine  love,  it  cannot  be  of 
the  nature  of  true  virtue. 

If  what  is  called  natural  affection,  arises  from  a  particular  natural  instinct, 
90,  much  more  indisputably  does  that  mutual  affection  which  naturally  arises 
between  the  sexes.     I  agree  with  Hutchesoji  and  Hume  in  this«  that  there  is  a 
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foundation  laid  in  nature  for  kind  affections  between  the  sexes,  that  are  truly 
diverse  from  all  inclinations  to  sensitive  pleasure,  and  do  not  properly  arise  from 
any  such  inclination.  There  is  doubtless  a  disposition  both  to  a  mutual  benevo- 
lence and  mutual  complacence,  that  ar»  not  naturally  and  necessarily  connected 
>^  ith  any  sensitive  desires.  But  yet  it  is  manifest  such  affections  as  are  limited 
to  opposite  sexes,  are  from  a  particular  instinct,  thus  directing  and  limiting 
them ;  and  not  arising  from  a  principle  of  general  benevolence ;  for  this  has 
no  tendency  to  any  such  limitation.  And  though  these  affections  do  not  properly 
arise  from  the  sensitive  desires  which  are  between  the  sexeSy  yet  tliey  are  im- 
planted by  the  Author  of  nature  chiefly  for  the  same  purpose,  viz.,  the  preser- 
vation or  continuation  of  the  world  of  mankind,  to  make  persons  willing  Tfc 
forsake  father  and  mother,  and  all  their  natural  relations  in  the  families  where 
they  were  born  and  brought  up,  for  the  sake  of  a  stated  union  with  a  companion 
of  the  other  sex,  and  to  dispose  to  that  union  in  bearing  and  going  through  with 
that  series  of  labors,  anxieties,  and  pains  requisite  to  the  Being,  support  ami 
education  of  a  family  of  children.  Though  not  only  for  these  ends,  but  paitly 
also  for  the  comfort  of  mankind  as  united  in  a  marriage  relation.  But  1  sup- 
pose, few  (if  any)  will  deny,  that  the  peculiar  natural  dispositions  there  are  to 
mutual  affection  between  the  sexes,  arise  from  an  instinct  or  particular  law  of 
nature.  And  therefore  it  is  manifest  from  what  has  been  said  already,  that  those 
natural  dispositions  cannot  be  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue. 

Another  affection  which  is  owing  to  a  particular  instinct,  implanted  in  men     '• 
for  like  purposes  with  other  instincts,  is  that  pity  which  is  natural  to  mankind, 
when  they  see  others  in  great  distress.     It  is  acknowledged,  that  such  an  affec- 
tion is  natural  to  mankind.     But  I  think  it  evident,  that  the  pity  which  is 
general  and  natural,  is  owing  to  a  particular  instinct,  and  is  not  of  the  nature 
of  true  virtue.     I  am  far  from  saying,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  truly  vir*    . 
tuous  pity  among  mankind.     For  1  am  far  from  thinking,  that  all  the  pity  or 
mercy  which  is  anywhere  to  be  found  among  them,  arises  merely  from  natural 
instinct,  or,  that  none  is  to  be  found,  which  arises  from  that  truly  virtuous  divine    -■ 
principle  of  general  benevolence  to  sensitive  Beings.     Yet  at  the  same  time  1     ^ 
think,  this  is  not  the  case  with  all  pity,  or  with  that  disposition  to  pity  which  S& 
natural  to'iliankind  in  common.     I  think  I  may  be  bold  to  say,  this  does  n^- 
arise  from  general  benevolence,  nor  is  it  truly  of  the  nature  of  benevolence,  02 
properly  called  by  that  name. 

If  all  that  uneasiness  on  the  sight  of  others'  extreme  distress,  which  we  call 
pity,  were  properly  of  the  nature  of  benevolence,  then  they  who  are  the  subjects 
of  this  passion,  must  needs  be  in  a  degree  of  uneasiness  in  being  sensible  of  the 
total  want  of  happiness,  of  all  such  as  they  would  be  disposed  to  pity  in  ex- 
treme distress.  For  that  certainly  is  the  most  direct  tendency  and  operation  of 
benevolence  or  good  will,  to  desire  the  happiness  of  its  object.  But  now  this 
is  not  tlie  case  universally,  where  men  are  disposed  to  exercise  pity.  There 
are  many  men,  with  whom  that  is  the  case  in  respect  to  some  others  in  the 
world,  that  it  would  not  be  the  occasion  of  their  being  sensibly  affected  wuth 
any  uneasiness,  to  know  they  were  dead  (yea  men  who  are  not  inflenced  by  the 
consideration  of  a  future  state,  but  view  death  as  only  a  cessation  of  all  sensi- 
bility, and  consequently  an  end  of  all  happiness),  who  yet  would  have  been 
moved  with  pity  towards  the  same  persons,  if  they  had  seen  them  under  some 
very  extreme  anguish.  Some  men  would  be  moved  with  pity  by  seeing  a  brute 
creature  under  extreme  and  long  torments,  who  yet  suffer  no  uneasiness  in 
knowing  that  many  thousands  of  them  every  day  cease  to  live,  and  so  have  an 
end  put  to  all  their  pleasure,  at  butchers'  shambles  in  great  cities.    It  is  the 
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nature  of  true  benevolence  to  desire  and  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  and  pleasure 

of  the  object  of  it ;  and  that,  in  some  proportion  to  its  degree  of  prevalence. 

But  persons  may  greatly  pity  those  that  are  in  extreme  pain,  whose  positive 

:_  pleasure  they  may  still  be  very  indiffejpnt  about     In  this  case  a  man  may  be 

much  moved  and  affected  with  uneasiness,  who  yet  would  be  affected  with  no 

,^  sensible  joy  in  seeing  signs  of  the  same  person's  or  Being's  enjoyment  of  veij 

^  high  degrees  of  pleasure. 

Yea,  pity  may  not  only  be  without  benevolence,  but  may  consist  with  true 
malevolence,  or  with  such  ill  will  as  shall  cause  men  not  only  not  to  desire  the 
positive  happiness  of  another,  but  even  to  desire  his  calamity.  They  may  pity 
^ch  a  one  when  ^is  calamity  goes  beyond  their  hatred.  A  man  may  have 
true  malevolence  towards  another,  desiring  no  positive  good  for  him,  but  evil ; 
and  yet  his  hatred  not  be  infinite,  but  only  to  a  certain  degree.  And  when  he 
sees  the  person  whom  he  thus  hates,  in  misery  far  beyond  his  ill  will,  he  may 
then  pity  him ;  because  then  the  natural  instinct  begins  to  operate.  For  malev- 
olence will  not  overcome  the  natural  instinct,  inclining  to  pity  others  in  ex- 
treme calamity,  any  further  than  it  goes,  or  to  the  limits  of  the  degree  of  misery 
it  wishes  to  its  object.  Men  may  pity  others  under  exquisite  torment,  when 
yet  they  would  have  been  grieved  if  they  had  seen  their  prosperity.  And  some 
men  have  such  a  grudge  against  one  or  another,  that  they  would  be  far  from 
being  uneasy  at  their  very  death,  nay,  would  even  be  glad  of  it  And  when 
this  IS  the  case  with  them,  it  is  manifest  that  their  heart  is  void  of  benevolence 
towards  such  persons,  and  under  the  power  of  malevolence.  Yet  at  the  ss^pie 
time  they  are  capable  of  pitying  even  these  very  persons,  if  they  should  see 
them  under  a  degree  of  misery  very  much  disproportioned  to  their  ill  will. 

These  things  may  convince  us  that  natural  pity  is  of  a  nature  very  different 
from  true  virtue,  and  not  arising  from  a  disposition  of  heart  to  general  benevo- 
lence ;  but  is  owing  to  a  particular  instinct,  which  the  Creator  has  implanted 
1  in  mankind,  for  the  same  purposes  as  most  other  instincts,  viz.,  chiefly  for  thei 
preservation  of  mankind,  though  not  exclusive  of  their  well  being.  The  giv-' 
mg  of  this  instinct  is  the  fruit  of  God's  mercy,  and  an  instance  of  his  love  of 
the  world  of  mankind,  and  an  evidence  that  though  the  world  be  so  sinful,  it 
is  not  God's  design  to  make  it  a  world  of  punishment ;  and  therefore  has 
many  ways  made  a  merciful  provision  for  men's  relief  in  extreme  calamities  : 
and  among  others  has  given  mankind  in  general  a  disposition  to  pity ;  the 
natural  exercises  whereof  extend  bey(Jnd  those  whom  we  are  in  a  near  connec- 
tion with,  especially  in  case  of  great  calamity ;  because  commonly  in  such  cases 
men  stand  in  need  of  the  help  of  others  besides  their  near  friends,  and  because 
commonly  those  calamities  which  are  extreme,  without  relief,  tend  to  men's 
destruction.  This  may  be  given  as  the  reason  why  men  are  so  made  by  the 
Author  of  nature,  that  they  have  no  instinct  inclining  as  much  to  rejoice 
at  the  sight  of  others'  great  prosperity  and  pleasure,  as  to  be  grieved  at  their 
extreme  calamity,  viz.,  because  they  do  not  stand  in  equal  necessity  of  such  an 
instinct  as  that  in  order  to  their  preservation.  But  if  pure  benevolence  were 
the  source  of  natural  pity,  doubtless  it  would  operate  to  as  great  a  degree  in 
congratulation,  in  cases  of  others*  great  prosperity,  as  in  compassion  towards 
tiiem  in  great  misery. 

The  instincts  God  has  given  to  mankind  in  this  world,  which  in  some  re- 
spects resemble  a  virtuous  benevolence,  are  agreeable  to  the  state  that  God 
designed  mankind  for  here,  where  he  mtends  their  preservation,  and  comforta- 
ble subsistence.  But  in  the  world  of  pmiishment,  where  the  state  of  the  wick- 
ed inhabitants  will  be  exceeding  different,  and  God  will  have  none  of  these 
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mcrcifiil  designs  to  answer,  there,  we  have  great  reason  to  think,  will  bt  no 
wch  thing  as  a  dispo^on  to  pity,  in  any  case ;  as  also  there  will  be  nr 
natural  affectioin  toward  near  relations,  and  no  mutual  affection  between  oppo 
site  sexes.  ^"*^ 

To  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  natural  instinct  disposing  men  1 
pity  others  in  misery,  I  would  obsenre,  that  this  is  a  source  of  a  kind  of  abhor- 
.  rence  in  men  of  some  vices,  as  cruelty  and  oppression  ;  and  so,  of  a  sort  of  ap- 
probation of  the  contrary  virtues,  humamty,  mercy,  &c.  Which  aversion  an  ' 
approbation,  however,  so  far  as  they  arise  from  this  cause  only,  are  not  i^ 
principle  of  true  virtue. 


CHAPTER   VII, 


The  Reasons  why  those  things  that  have  been  mentioned,  which  have  not  Um 
Essence  of  Virtue,  have  yet  by  many  been  mistaken  for  True  Virtue. 

The  first  reason  that  may  be  given  of  this,  is,  that  although  they  have  not 
the  specific  and  distinguishing  nature  and  essence  of  virtue,  yet  they  have  some- 
thing that  belongs  to  the  general  nature  of  virtue. — The  general  nature  of  true 
virtue  is  love.  It  is  expressed  both  in  love  of  benevolence  and  complacence  j 
but  primarily  in  benevolence  to  persons  and  Beings,  and  consequently  and  se- 
condarily in  complacence  in  \drtue — as  has  been  shown.  There  is  something 
of  the  general  nature  of  virtue  in  those  natural  affections  and  principles  that 
have  been  mentioned,  in  both  those  respects 

In  many  of  these  natural  affections  there  is  something  of  the  appearance  of 
love  to  persons.  In  some  of  them  there  appears  the  tendency  and  effect  of 
benevolence,  in  part  Others  have  truly  a  sort  of  benevolence  m  them,  though 
it  be  a  private  benevolence,  and  in  several  respects  falls  short  of  the  extent  of 
true  virtuous  benevolence,  both  in  its  nature  and  object. 

The  last  mentioned  passion,  natural  to  mankind  in  their  present  state,  viz., 
that  of  pity  to  others  m  distress,  though  not  properly  of  the  nature  of  love,  as 
has  been  demonstrated,  yet  has  partly  the  same  influence  and  effect  with  benevo- 
lence. One  effect  of  true  benevolence  is  to  cause  persons  to  be  uneasy,  when 
the  objects  of  it  are  in  distress,  and  to  desire  their  relief.  And  natural  pity  ban 
the  same  effect. 

Natural  gratitude,  though  in  every  instance  wherein  it  appears  it  is  not 
properly  called  love,  because  persons  may  be  moved  with  a  degree  of  gratitude 
towards  persons  on  certain  occasions,  whom  they  have  no  real  ana  proner 
friendship  for,  as  in  the  instance  of  Saul  towards  Davids  once  and  again,  after 
David^s  sparing  his  life,  when  he  had  so  fair  an  opportunity  to  kill  hnn :  yet  it 
has  the  same  or  like  operation  and  effect  with  friendship,  m  part,  for  a  season, 
and  with  rep^rd  to  so  much  of  the  welfare  of  its  object,  as  appears  a  doserved 
requital  of  kindness  received.  And  in  other  instances  it  may  have  a  more  gen- 
eral and  abiding  influence,  so  as  more  properly  to  be  called  l^'  the  name  of  love. 
So  that  many  times  men  from  natural  gratitude  do  really  with  a  sort  of  benevo- 
lence love  those  who  love  them.  From  this,  together  with  some  other  natural 
principles,  men  may  love  their  near  friends,  love  their  own  party,  love  their 
country,  &c. 

The  natural  disposition  there  is  to  mutual  affection  between  the  sexes,  often 
operates  by  what  may  properly  be  called  love.  There  is  oftentimes  tnily  a 
kmd  both  of  benevolence  and  complacence.  As  there  also  is  between  parents 
and  children. 
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Thus  these  things  have  something  of  the  general  nature  of  rirtue,  which 
is  love;*  and  especially  the  thing  last  mentioned  has  something  of  a  love  of 
benevolence.  What  they  are  essentially  defective  in,  is,  that  they  are  private  in 
their  nature,  they  do  not  arise  from  any  temper  of  benevolence  to  Being  in 
general,  nor  have  they  a  tendency  to  any  such  effect  in^heir  operation.  But 
-yet  agreeing  with  virtue  in  its  general  nature,  they  are  beautiful  within  their 
own  private  sphere,  i.  e.,  they  appear  beautiful  if  we  confine  our  views  to  that 
private  system,  and  while  we  shut  all  other  things  they^tand  in  any  relation  to 
out  of  our  consideration.  If  that  private  ^stem  contained  the  sum  of  universaJ 
existence,  then  theu:  benevolence  would  have  true  beauty ;  or,  in  other  wonb, 
would  be  beautiful,  all  things  considered ;  but  now  it  is  not  so.  These  private 
systems  art  so  far  from  containing  the  sum  of  universal  Being,  or  comprehend- 
ing all  existence  which  we  stand  related  to,  that  it  contains  but  an  infinitely  small 
S)art  of  it.  The  reason  why  men  are  so  ready  to  take  these  private  affections 
or  true  virtue,  is  the  narrowness  of  their  views ;  and  above  all,  that  they  are  so 
ready  to  leave  the  Divine  Being  out  of  their  view,  and  to  neglect  him  in  their 
consideration,  or  to  regard  him  in  their  thoughts,  as  though  he  were  not  pro- 
.perly  belonging  to  the  system  of  real  existence,  but  as  a  kind  of  shadowy^ 
imaginary  Being.  And  though  most  men  allow  that  there  is  a  God,  yet  in  their 
ordinary  view  of  things,  his  Being  is  not  apt  to  come  into  the  account,  and  to 
have  the  influence  and  effect  of  a  real  existence,  as  it  is  with  other  Beings  which 
th^  se«,  and  are  conversant  with  by  their  external  senses.  In  their  views  of 
beauty  and  deformity,  and  in  the  inward  sensations  of  displicence  and  approba- 
tion which  rise  in  their  minds,  it  is  not  a  thing  natural  to  them  to  be  un(kr  the 
-  influence  of  a  view  of  the  Deity,  as  part  of  the  system,  and  as  the  head  of  the 
system,  and  be  who  is  all  in  all,  in  comparison  of  whom  all  the  rest  is  nothing, 
and  with  regard  to  whom  all  other  things  are  td  be  viewed,  and  their  minds  to 
be  accord'mgly  impressed  and  affected. 
,        Yea,  we  are  apt,  through  the  narrowness  of  our  views,  in  Jlidging  of  the 

^  beauty  of  affections  and  actions  to  limit  our  consideration  to  only  a  small  part 
of  the  created  system. — When  private  affections  extend  themselves  to  a  con- 
siderable number,  we  are  very  ready  to  look  upon  them  as  truly  virtuous,  and 
.accordingly  to  applaud  them  highly.  Thus  it  is  with  respect  to  love  to  a  large 
party,  or  a  man*s  love  to  his  country.  For  though  his  private  system  contains 
out  a  small  part  even  of  the  world  of  mankind,  yet  being  a  considerable  number, 
through  the  contracted  limits  of  the  mind  and  the  narrowness  of  his  views,  they 
are  ready  to  fill  his  mind  and  engross  his  sight,  and  to  seem  as  if  they  were  all. 
Hence  among  the  Romans  love  to  their  country  was  the  highest  virtue ;  though 
this  affection  of  theirs,  so  much  extolled  among  them,  was  employed  as  it  were 
for  the  destruction  of  the  rest  of  the  world  of  mankind.  The  larger  the  num- 
ber is,  that  private  affection  extends  to,  the  more  apt  men  are,  through  the  nar- 

^  rowness  of  their  aght,  to  mistake  it  for  true  virtue;  because  then  the  private 
system  appears  to  have  more  of  the  image  of  the  universal  system.  Whereas, 
when  the  circle  it  extends  to,  is  very  small,  it  is  not  so  apt  to  be  looked  upon 

as  virtuous,  or  not  so  virtuous.     As,  a  man*s  love  to  his  own  children 

And  this  is  the  reason  why  self-love  is  by  nobody  mistaken  for  true  virtue. 

'  For  though  there  be  something  of  the  general  nature  of  virtue  in  this,  as  here  is 
love  and  good  will,  yet  the  object  is  so  private,  the  limits  so  narrow,  that  it  by 
DO  means  engrosses  the  view ;  unless  it  be  of  the  person  himself,  wIk),  through 

•  It  claims  to  be  considew^d,  whether  these  thingji  can  be  of  UM  MftiiM  of  Tirtue,  even  accordJii«  ;>* 
J^  distioctiona  the  aithor  iu  made. — Ed. 
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flie  gieatness  of  his  pride,  may  imagine  himself  as  it  were  all.  The  minds  of 
men  are  large  enough  to  take  in  a  vastly  greater  extent ;  and  though  self-love 
k  far  from  being  useless  in  the  world,  yea,  it  is  exceeding  necessary  to  socie-  •. 
iYj  besides  its  directly  and  greatly  seeking  the  good  of  one,  yet  every  body  seeu 
that  if  it  be  not  subordmate  to,  and  regulated  %,  another  more  extensive  prin- 
:Cipl€,  it  may  make  a  man  a  common  enemy  to  the  system  he  is  related  to.  And 
though  this  is  as  true  of  any  other  private  affection,  notwithstanding  its  extent 
•may  oe  to  a  system  that  contains  thousands  of  individuals,  and  those  private 
systems  bear  no  greater  proportion  to  the  whole  of  universal  existence,  than  one 
alone,  yet  they  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the  extent,  to  the  view  and  compre- 
hension of  men's  minds,  and  are  more  apt  to  be  regarded  as  if  they  were  all^ 
or  at  least  as  some  resemblance  of  the  universal  system. 

Thus  I  have  observed  how  many  of  these  natural  principles,  which  have 
been  spoken  of,  resemble  virtue  in  its  primaiy  operation,  which  is  benevolence.  \  ^ 
Many  of  them  also  have  a  resemblance  of  it  in  its  secondary  operation,  which  is  ^ 
its  approbation  of  and  complacence  in  virtue  itself.  Several  kinds  of  approba- 
tion of  virtue  have  been  taken  notice  of,  as  common  to  mankind,  which  are  not 
of  the  nature  of  a  truly  virtuous  approbation,  consisting  in  a  sense  and  relish  of 
Ae  essential  beauty  of  virtue,  consisting  in  a  Being's  cordial  union  to  Being  in 
general,  firom  a  spirit  of  love  to  Being  m  general.  As  particularly,  the  appro- 
bation of  conscience,  from  a  sense  of  the  uiferior  and  secondary  beauty  which 
there  is  m  virtue,  consisting  in'  imiformity,  and  from  a  sense  of  desert,  consisting 
in  a  sense  of  the  natural  agreement  of  loving  and  being  beloved,  showing  kind- 
ness and  receving  kindness.  So  from  the  same  principle,  there  is  a  disapproba- 
tion of  vice,  from  a  natural  opposition  to  deformity  and  disproportion,  and  a 
sense  of  evil  desert,  or  the  natural  agreement  there  is  between  hating  and  being 
hated,  opposing  and  being  opposed,  &c.,  together  with  a  painful  sensation  na- 
turally arising  m  a  sense  of  self-opposition  and  inconsistence.  Approbation  of 
conscience  is  the  more  readily  mistaken  for  a  truly  virtuous  approbation,  be- 
cause by  the  wise  constitution  of  the  great  Governor  of  the  world  (as  was  observ- 
ed), when  conscience  is  well  informed,  and  thoroughly  awakened,  it  agrees  with 
(he  latter  fully  and  exactly,  as  to  the  object  approved,  though  not  as  to  the 
ground  and  reason  of  approving.  It  approves  all  virtue,  and  cpndemns  all  vice, 
ft  approves  true  virtue,  and  indeed  approves  nothing  that  is  against  it,  or  that 
faUs  short  of  it ;  as  was  shown  before.  And  indeed  natural  conscience  is  im- 
planted in  all  mankind,  there  to  be  as  it  were  in  God's  stead,  and  to  be  an  inter- 
nal judge  or  rule  to  all,  whereby  to  distinguish  right  and  wrong. 

It  has  also  been  observed,  how  that  virtue,  consisting  in  benevolence,  is 
approved,  and  vice,  consisting  in  ill-will,  is  disliked,  from  the  influence  of  self- 
love,  together  with  association  of  ideas,  in  the  same  manner  as  men  dislike 
those  qualities  in  things  without  life  or  reason,  with  which  they  have  alwa^^ 
connected  the  ideas  of  hurtfulness,  malignancy,  pemiciousness ;  but  like  those 
things  with  which  they  habitually  connect  the  ideas  of  profit,  pleasantness, 
comfortableness,  &c.  This  sort  of  approbation  or  liking  of  virtue,  and  dislike 
of  vice,  is  easily  mistaken  for  true  virtue,  not  only  because  those  things  are  ap- 
proved bv  it  that  have  the  nature  of  virtue,  and  the  things  disliked  have  the 
nature  of  vice,  but  because  here  is  much  resemblance  of  virtuous  approbation, 
it  being  complacence  from  love ;  the  difference  only  lying  in  this,  that  it  is  not^ 
from  love  to  Being  in  general,  but  from  self-love.  \ 

There  is  also,  as  has  been  shown,  a  liking  of  some  virtues,  and  dislike  of 
aome  vices,  from  the  influence  of  the  natural  instinct  of  pity.  This,  men  arc 
apt  to  mistake  for  the  exercise  of  true  virtue  on  many  accounts.    Here  is  not 
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only  a  kind  of  complacence,  and  the  objects  of  complacence  are  what  have  the 
nature  of  virtue,  and  the  virtues  indeed  very  amiable,  such  as  humanity,  mercy, 
tenilerness  of  heart,  &c.,  and  the  contrary  very  odious ;  but  besides,  the  appro- 
bation is  not  merely  from  self-love,  but  from  compassion,  an  affection  that  re- 
spects others,  and  resembles  benevolence,  as  has  been  shown. 

Another  reason  why  the  things  which  have  been  mentioned  are  mistaken 
for  true  virtue,  is,  that  there  is  indeed  a  true  negative  moral  goodness  in  them. 
By  a  negative  moral  goodness,  I  mean  the  negation  or  absence  of  true  moral 
'evil. — They  have  this  negative  moral  goodness,  because  a  being  without  them 
would  be  an  evidence  of  a  much  greater  moral  evil.     Thus,  the  exercise  of 
natural  conscience  in  such  and  such  degrees,  wherein  appears  such  a  measure 
of  an  awakening  or  sensibility  of  conscience,  though  it  be  not  of  the  nature  of 
real  positive  virtue  or  true  moral  goodness,  yet  has  a  negative  moral  goodness ; 
because  in  the  present  state  of  things,  it  is  an  evidence  of  the  absence  of  that 
higher  degree  of  wickedness,  which  causes  great  inseiisibility  or  stupidity  of 
conscience.     For  sin,  as  was  observed,  is  not  only  against  a  spiritual  and  divine  /  »/* 
sense  of  virtue,  but  is  also  against  the  dictates  of  that  moral  sense  which  is  in 
.*        natural  conscience.     No  wonder,  that  thia  sens*  being  long  opposed  and  often 
y  conquered,  grows  weaker.     All  s*m  has  its  source  from  selfishness,  or  from  self- 
y^    love,  not  subordinate  to  regard  to  Being  in  general.     And  natural  conscience 
* '    chiefly  consists  in  a  sense  of  desert,  or  the  natural  agreement  between  sin  and 
misery.     But  if  self  were  indeed  a//,  and  so  more  considerable  than  all  the 
world  besides,  there  would  be  iio  ill  desert  in  his  regarding  himself  above  all, 
and  making  all  other  interests  give  place  to  private  interest.     And  no  wonder 
:   that  men  by  long  acting  from  the  selfish  principle,  and  by  being  habituated  to 
!    treat  themselves  as  if  they  were  all,  increase  in  pride,  and  come  as  it  were  nat- 
:    urally  to  look  on  therr*selves  as  a//,  and  so  to  lose  entirely  the  sense  of  ill  desen 
\  in  their  making  all  other  interests  give  place  to  their  own. — And  no  wonder 
that  men  by  oftei:  repeating  acts  of  sm,  without  punishment,  or  any  visible  ap- 
pearance of  apprortching  punishment,  have  less  and  less  sense  of  the  coniiection 
of  sin  with  puiiibhment     That  sense  which  ah  awakened  conscience  ha&  of  the 
desert  of  sin,  consists  chiefly  in  a  sense  of  its  desert  of  resentment  of  the  Deity, 
the  fountain  and  head  of  universal  existence.     But  no  wonder  that  by  a  long 
continued  worldfy  and  sensual  life,  men  more  and  more  lose  all  sense  of  the 
Deity,  who  Is  a  spiritual  and  invisible  Being.     The  mind  being  long  involved 
in,  and  engrassed  by  sensitive  objects,  becomes  sensual  in  all  its  operations,  and 
excludes  all  views  and  impressions  of  ^iritual  objects,  and  is  unfit  for  their 
contemplation.     Thus  the  conscience  and  general  benevolence  are  entirely 
different  principles,  and  sense  of  conscience  differs  from  the  holy  complacence 
of  a  benevolent  and  truly  virtuous  heart     Yet  wickedness  may,  by  long  habit- 
ual exercise,  greatly  duninish  a  sense  of  conscience.     So  that  there  may  be 
negative  moral  goodqess,  in  sensibility  of  conscience,  as  it  may  be  an  argument 
of  the  absence  of  that  higher  degree  of  wickedness,  which  causeth  stupidity  of 
conscience. 

So  with  respect  to  natural  gratitude^  though  there  may  be  no  virtue  merely 
in  loving  them  that  love  us,  yet  the  contrary  may  be  an  evidence  of  a  great  de- 
gree of  (lepravity,  as  it  may  argue  a  higher  degree  of  selfishness,  so  that  a  man 
is  come  to  look  upon  h'unself  as  all,  and  others  as  nothing,  and  so  their  respect 
and  kindness  as  nothing.  Thus  an  increase  pf  pride  dimmishes  gratitude. — So 
does  seasuality,  or  the  increase  of  sensual  appetites,  and  coming  more  and  more 
under  the  power  and  impresssion  of  sensible  objects,  tends  by  degrees  to  make 
t^c  mind  insensible  to  any  thing  else ;  and  those  appetites  take  up  the  whole 
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soul ;  and  through  habit  and  custom  the  water  is  all  drawn  out  of  other  chan- 
nels, in  which  it  naturally  flows,  and  is  all  carried  as  it  were  into  one  channel. 

In  like  manner  natural  affection  and  natural  pity,  though  not  of  the  nature 
of  virtue,  yet  may  be  diminished  greatly  by  the  increase  of  those  two  principles 
of  pride  and  sensuality,  and  as  the  consequence  of  this,  being  habitually  disposed 
to  envy,  malice,  &c.  These  lusts  when  they  prevail  to  a  high  degree  may 
overcome  and  diminish  the  exercise  of  those  natural  principles :  even  as  they 
often  overcome  and  diminish  common  prudence  in  a  man,  as  to  seeking  his  own 
private  interest,  in  point  of  health,  wealth  or  honor,  and  yet  no  one  will  think 
It  proves  that  a  man's  being  cunning,  in  seeking  his  own  personal  and  tempo-  ^ , 
ral  interest,  has  any  thing  of  the  nature  and  essence  of  true  virtue.  ^ 

Another  reason  why  these  natural  principles  and  affections  are  mistaken  for        v 
true  virtue,  is,  that  in  several  respects  they  have  the  same  effect  which  true  vir- 
tue tends  to ;  especially  in  these  two  ways  : 

1.  The  present  state  of  the  world  is  so  ordered  and  constituted  by  the  wis-  v 
dom  and  goodness  of  its  supreme  Ruler,  that  these  natural  principles  for  the  most 
part  tend  to  the  good  of  the  world  of  mankind.  So  do  natural  pity,  gratitude,  \ 
parental  affection,  &c.  Herein  they  agree  with  the  tendency  of  general  bejiev- 
olence,  which  seeks  and  tends  to  the  general  good.  But  this  is  no  proof  that 
these  natural  principles  have  the  nature  of  true  virtue.  For  self-love  is  a  prin- 
ciple that  is  exceeding  useful  and  necessary  in  the  world  of  mankind.     So  are 

the  natural  appetites  of  hunger  and  thirst,  &c.  But  yet  nobody  will  assert, 
that  these  have  the  nature  of  true  virtue. 

2.  These  principles  have  a  like  effect  with  true  virtue  in  this  respect,  that       ^ 
they  tend  several  ways  to  restrain  vice,  and  prevent  many  acts  of  wickedness. 

So,  natural  affection,  love  to  our  party,  or  to  particular  friends,  tends  to  keep 
us  from  acts  of  injustice  towards  these  persons  :  which  would  be  real  wicked- 
ness. Pity  preserves  from  cruelty,  which  would  be  real  and  great  moral  evil. 
Natural  conscience  tends  to  restrain  sin  in  general,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world.  But  neither  can  this  prove  these  pnnciples  themselves  to  be  of  the  na- 
ture of  true  virtue.  For  so  is  this  present  state  of  mankind  ordered  by  a  mer- 
ciful God,  that  men's  self-love  does  in  innumerable  respects  restrain  from  acts 
of  true  wickedness  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  puts  men  upon  seeking  true  virtue ; 
yet  is  not  itself  true  virtue,  but  is  the  source  of  all  the  wickedness  that  is  in  the 
world. 

Another  reason  why  these  inferior  affections,  especially  some  of  them,  are 
accounted  virtuous,  is,  that  there  are  affections  of  the  same  denomination,  which 
are  truly  virtuous. — Thus,  for  instance,  there  is  a  truly  virtuous  pity,  or  a  com-  . 
passion  to  othei-s  under  affliction  or  misery  from  general  benevolence.  Pure 
benevolence  would  be  sufficient  to  excite  pity  to  another  in  calamity,  if  there 
were  no  particular  instinct,  or  any  other  principle  determining  the  mind  there- 
to. It  is  easy  to  see  how  benevolence,  which  seeks  another's  good,  should 
cause  us  to  desire  his  deliverance  from  evil.  And  this  is  a  source  of  pity  far 
more  extensive  than  the  other.  It  excites  corapassioj;i  in  cases  that  are  over- 
looked by  natural  instinct.  And  even  in  those  cases  to  which  instinct  extends, 
it  mixes  its  influence  with  the  natural  principle,  and  guides  and  regulates  its 
operations.  And  when  this  is  the  case,  the  pity  which  is  exercised  may  be 
called  a  virtuous  compassion.  So  there  is  a  virtuous  gratitude,  or  a  gratitude 
that  arises  not  only  from  self-love,  but  from  a  superior  principle  of  disinterested 
general  benevolence.  As  it  is  manifest,  that  when  we  receive  kindness  from 
Buch  as  we  love  already,  we  are  more  disposed  to  gratitude,  and  disposed  to 
greater  degrees  of  it  than  when  the  mind  is  destitute  of  any  such  friendly  pre- 
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possession.  Therefore,  when  the  superior  principle  of  virtuous  love  has  a  gov- 
erning hand,  and  regulates  the  affair, jt  maybe  called  a  virtuous  gratitude. 
So  there  is  a  virtuous  love  of  justicCy  arising  from  pure  benevolence  to  Being  in 
general,  as  that  naturally  and  necessarily  inclines  the  heart,  that  every  particulai 
Being  should  have  such  a  share  of  benevolence  as  is  proportioned  to  its  dignity, 
consisting  in  the  degree  of  its  Being,  and  the  degree  of  its  vu-tue.  Which  is 
entirely  diverse  from  an  apprehension  of  justice,  from  a  sense  of  the  beauty  ol 
uniformity  in  variety  :  as  has  been  particularly  shown  already.  And  so  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  there  may  be  a  virtuous  sense  of  desert  different  from  what  is 
natural  and  common.  And  so  a  virtuous  conscientiousness  or  a  sanctified  con- 
science. And  as  when  natural  affections  have  their  operations  mixed  with  the 
influence  of  virtuous  benevolence,  and  are  directed  and  determined  hereby,  they 
may  be  called  virtuous,  so  there  may  be  a  virtuous  love  of  parents  to  children, 
and  between  other  near  relatives,  a  virtuous  love  of  our  town,  or  country,  or 
nation.  Yea,  and  a  virtuous  love  between  the  sexes,  as  there  may  be  the  in- 
fluence of  virtue  mingled  with  instinct,  and  virtue  may  govern  with  regard  to 
the  particular  manner  of  its  operation,  and  may  guide  it  to  such  ends  as  are 
agreeable  to  the  great  ends  and  purposes  of  true  virtue. 

Genuine  virtue  prevents  that  increase  of  the  habits  of  pride  and  sensuality, 
which  tend  to  overbear  and  greatly  dimmish  the  exercises  of  the  forementioned 
useful  and  necessary  principles  of  nature.  And  a  principle  of  general  benevo- 
lence softens  and  sweetens  the  mind,  and  makes  it  more  susceptible  of  the  pro- 
per influence  and  exercise  of  the  gentler  natural  instincts,  and  directs  every  one 
into  its  proper  channel,  and  determines  the  exercise  to  the  proper  manner  and 
measure,  and  guides  all  to  the  best  purposes. 


CHAPTER     VIII. 


In  what  respects  Virtue  or  moral  good  is  founded  in  Sentiment ;  and  how  far  ii  is 
founded  in  tUe  Reason  and  Nature  of  things. 

That  which  is  called  virtue,  is  a  certain  kind  of  beautiful  nature,  form  or 
quality  that  is  observed  in  things.  That  form  or  quality  is  called  beautiful  to 
any  one  beholding  it  to  whom  it  is  beautiful,  which  appears  in  itself  agreeable 
or  comely  to  him,  or  the  view  or  idea  of  which  is  immediately  pleasant  to  the 
mind.  I  say  agreeable  in  itself,  and  immediately  pleasant,  to  distinguish  it 
from  things  which  in  themselves  are  not  agreeable  nor  pleasant,  but  either  in- 
different or  disagreeable,  which  yet  appear  eligible  and  agreeable  indirectly  for 
something  else  that  is  the  consequence  of  them,  or  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected. Such  a  kind  of  indirect  agreeableness  or  eligibleness  in  things,  not  for 
themselv^es,  but  for  something  else,  is  not  what  is  called  beauty.  But  when  a 
form  or  quality  appears. lovely,  pleasing  and  delightful  in  itself,  then  it  is  called  , 
beautiful ;  and  this  agreeableness  or  gratefulness  of  the  idea  is  what  is  called 
beauty.  It  is  evident  therefore  by  this,  that  the  way  we  come  by  the  idea  or 
sensation  of  beauty,  is  by  immediate  sensation  of  the  gratefulness  of  the  idea 
called  beautiful ;  and  not  by  finding  out  by  argumentation  any  consequences, 
or  other  things  that  it  stands  connected  wit*h ;  anymore  than  tasting  the  sweet- 
ness of  honey,  or  perceiving  the  harmony  of  a  tune,  is  by  argumentation  on 
connections  and  consequences.  And  this  manner  of  being  affected  with  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  the  beautiful  idea  depends  not,  thercrore,  on  any  reasonings 
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about  the  idea,  after  we  have  it,  before  we  can  find  out  whether  it  be  beautiful 
or  not ;  but  on  the  frame  of  our  minds,  whereby  they  are  so  made  that  such  an 
idea,  as  soon  as  we  have  it,  is  grateful,  or  appears  beautiful. 

Therefore,  if  this  be  all  that  is  meant  by  them  who  affirm  virtue  is  founded  y 
in  sentiment,  and  not  in  reason,  that  they  who  see  the  beauty  there  is  in  true 
virtue,  do  not  perceive  it  by  argumentation  on  its  connections  and  consequences, 
but  by  the  frame  of  their  own  mmds,  or  a  certain  spiritual  sense  given  them  of 
God,  whereby  they  immediately  perceive  pleasure  in  the  presence  of  the  idea 
of  true  virtue  in  their  minds,  or  are  directly  gratified  in  the  view  or  contempla- 
tion of  this  object,  this  is  certainly  true. 

But  if  thereby  is  meant,  that  the  frame  of  mmd,  or  inward  sense  given  them      ,/ 
by  God,  whereby  the  mind  is  disposed  to  delight  in  the  idea  or  view  of  true 
virtue,  is  given  arbitrarily,  so  that  if  he  had  pleased  he  might  have  given  a 
contrary  sense  and  determination  of  mind,  which  would  have  agreed  as  well 
with  the  necessary  nature  of  things,  this  I  think  is  not  true.  i 

Virtue,  as  I  have  observed,  consists  in  the  cordial  consent  or  union  of  Being  y^ 
to  Being  in  general.     And  as  hjas  also  been  observed,  that  frame  of  mind,  \  ^ 
whereby  it  is  disposed  to  relish  and  be  pleased  with  the  view  of  this,  is  benevo-  ^ 
lejice  or  union  of  heart  itself  to  Being  in  general,  or  a  universally  benevolent 
frame  of  mind  :  because  he  whose  temper  is  to  love  Being  in  general,  therein 
must  have  a  disposition  to  approve  and  be  pleased  with  the  love  to  Being  in 
general. — Therefore  now  the  question  is,  whether  God,  in  giving  this  temper 
to  a  created  mind,  whereby  it  unites  to  or  loves  Being  in  general,  acts  so  arbi- 
trarily, that  there  is  nothing  in  the  necessary  nature  of  things  to  hinder  but  that 
a  contrary  temper  might  have  agreed  or  consisted  as  well  with  thaf  nature  of 
things  as  this  ? 

And  in  \Sx^jirsi  place  I  observe,  that  to  assert  this,  would  be  a  plain  absur- 
dity, and  contrary  to  the  very  supposition. — For  here  it  is  supposed,  that  virtue 
in  its  very  essence  consists  in  agreement  or  consent  of  Being  to  Being.  Now 
tertainly  a^eement  itself  to  Being  in  general  must  necessarily  agree  better  with 
general  existence,  than  opposition  and  contrariety  to  it. 

I  observe,  secondly,  that  God  in  giving  to  the  creature  such  a  temper  of  mind,  *'  ' 
gives  that  which  is  agreeable  to  what  is  by  absolute  necessity  his  own  temper 
and  nature.  For,  as  has  been  often  observed,  God  himself  is  m  efiect  Being  in 
general ;  and  without  all  doubt  it  is  in  itself  full  necessary,  and  impossible  it 
^ould  be  otherwise,  that  God  should  agree  with  himself,  be  united  with  himself 
or  love  himself:  and  therefore,  when  he  gives  the  same  temper  to  his  creatures, 
this  is  more  agreeable  to  his  necessary  nature,  than  the  opposite  temper :  yea, 
the  latter  would  be  infinitely  contrary  to  his  nature. 

Let  it  be  noted,  thirdly,  by  this  temper  only  can  created  Beings  be  united  to, 
and  agree  with  one  anotlier.  This  appears,  because  it  consists  in  consent  and 
union  to  Being  in  general ;  which  implies  agreement  and  union  with  every  par- 
ticular Being,  except  such  as  are  opposite  to  Being  in  general,  or  excepting  such 
cases  wherem  union  with  them  is  by  some  means  inconsistent  with  union  with 
general  existence.  But  certainly  if  any  particular  created  Being  were  of  a 
temper  to  oppose  Being  in  general,  that  would  infer  the  most  universal  and  great- 
est possible  discord,  not  only  of  creatures  with  their  Creator,  but  of  created 
Beings  one  with  another* 

Fourthly,  I  observe,  there  is  no  other  temper  but  this,  that  a  man  can  have, 
and  agree  with  himself  or  be  without  self-inconsistence,  i.  e.,  without  having 
some  inclinations  and  relishes  repugnant  to  others.  And  that  for  these  reasons. 
Every  Being  that  has  understandmg  and  will,  necessarily  loves  happiness.    For, 
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to  suppose  any  Being  not  to  lo^e  happiness,  would  be  to  suppose  he  did  not  lore 
whul  was  Jigreeable  to  hira ;  which  is  a  contradiction :  or  at  least  would  imply, 
that  nothing  was  agreeable  or  eligible  to  him,  which  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that 
he  has  no  such  thing  as  choice,  or  any  faculty  of  will.  So  that  every  Being 
who  has  a  faculty  of  will  must  of  necessity  have  an  inclination  to  happiness 
And  therefore,  if  he  be  consistent  with  himself,  and  has  not  some  inclinations 
repugnant  to  others,  he  must  approve  ofthose  inclinations  whereby  Beings  desire 
tlie  happiness  of  Being  in  general,  and  must  be  against  a  disposition  to  the 
misery  of  Being  in  general :  because  otherwise  he  would  approve  of  opposition 
to  his  own  happiness.  For,  if  a  temper  inclined  to  the  miseiy  of  Being  in 
general  prevailed  universally,  it  is  apparent,  it  would  tend  to  universal  misery. 
But  he  that  loves  a  tendency  to  universal  misery,  in  effect  loves  a  tendency  to 
his  own  misery,  and  as  he  necessarily  hates  his  own  misery,  he  has  then  one  m- 
r.  ,  ,  clination  repugnant  to  another.  And  besides  it  necessarily  follows  from  self-love, 
^.  that  men  love  to  be  loved  by  others ;  because  in  this  others'  love  agrees  with  their 
own  love.  But  if  men  loved  hatred  to  Being  in  general,  they  would  in  effect 
love  the  hatred  of  themselves ;  and  so  would  be  inconsistent  with  themselves, 
having  one  natural  inclination  contrary  to  another. 

These  things  may  help  us  to  understand  why  that  spiritual  and  divine  sense, 
by  which  those  that  are  truly  virtuous  and  holy,  perceive  the  excellency  of  true 
virtue,  is  in 'the  sacred  Scriptures  called  by  the  name  of  light,  knowledge,  un- 
derstanding, &c.  If  this  divine  sense  were  a  thing  arbitrarily  given  without 
any  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  would  not  properly  be  called' by  such 
names.  For,  if  there  were  no  correspondence  or  agreement  in  such  a  sense  with 
die  nature  of  things  any  more  than  there  would  have  been  in  a  diverse  or  con- 
trary sense,  the  idea  we  obtain  by  this  spiritual  sense  could  in  no  respect  be  said 
to  be  a  knowledge  or  perception  of  any  thing  besides  what  was  in  our  own 
minds.  For  this  idea  would  be  no  representation  of  any  thing  without.  But 
since  it  is  otherwise,  since  it  is  agreeable  in  the  respects  aborementioned,  to  the 
nature  of  things,  and  especially  since  it  is  the  representation  and  image  of  the 
moral  perfection  and  excellency  of  the  DivineUeing,  hereby  we  have  a  perception 
of  that  moral  excellency,  of  which  we  could  have  no  true  idea  without  it.  And 
it  being  so,  hereby  persons  have  that  true  knowledge  of  God,  which  greatly 
enlightens  the  mind  in  the  knowledge  of  divine  things  in  general,  and  does  (as 
might  be  shown,  if  it  were  necessary  to  the  main  purpose  of  this  discourse^  in 
many  respects  assist  persons  to  a  right  understanding  of  things  in  general,  to 
understand  which  our  faculties  were  chiefly  given  us,  and  which  do  chiefly 
concern  our  interest ;  and  assists  us  to  see  the  nature  of  them,  and  the  truth  of 
them,  in  their  proper  evidence.  Whereas,  the  want  of  this  spiritual  sense,  and 
die  prevalence  of  those  dispositions  that  are  contrary  to  it,  tend  to  darken  and 
distract  the  mind,  and  dreadfully  to  delude  and  confound  men^s  understandings. 

And  as  to  that  moral  sense,  common  to  mankind,  which  there  is  in  natural 
conscieiue,  neither  can  this  be  truly  said  to  be  no  more  than  a  sentiment  ar- 
bitrarily given  by  the  Creator,  without  any  relation  to  the  necessaiy  nature  of 
things :  but  is  established  in  an  agreement  with  the  nature  of  things ;  so  as  no 
sense  of  mind  that  can  be  supposed,  of  a  contrary  nature  and  tendency  could  be. 
This  will  appear  by  these  two  things  : 

1.  This  moral  sense,  if  the  understanding  be  well  informed,  and  be  exer- 
cised at  liberty,  and  in  an  extensive  manner,  without  being  restrained  to  a  private 
sphere,  approves  the  very  same  things  which  a  spiritual  and  divine  sense  ap- 
proves ;  and  those  things  only :  though  not  on  the  same  grounds,  nor  with  the 
same  kind  of  approbation.     Therefore,  as  that  divine  sense  has  been  alreadv 
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dKown  to  be  agreeable  to  the  necessary  nature  of  things,  so  this  inferior  moral  sense, 
being  so  far  correspondent  to  that,  must  also  so  far  agree  with  the  nature  of  things 

2.  It  has  been  shown,  that  tiiis  moral  sense  consists  in  approving  the  uni- 
formity and  natural  agreement  there  is  between  one  thing  and  another.  So  that 
by  the  supposition  it  is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things.  For  therein  it  consists, 
VIZ.,  a  disposition  of  mind  to  consent  to,  or  like,  the  agreement  of  the  nature  of 
thin^,  or  the  agreement  of  the  nature  and  form  of  one  thing  with  another.  And 
certainly  such  a  temper  of  mind  as  likes  the  agreement  of  things  to  the  nature  of 
thines,  IS  more  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things  than  an  opposite  temper  of  mind. 

Here  it  may  be  observed : — As  the  use  ol  language  is  for  mankind  to  express 
their  sentiments  or  ideas  to  each  other,  so  that  those  terms  in  language,  by 
which  things  of  a  monl  nature  are  signified,  are  to  express  those  moral  senti- 
ments or  ideas  that  are  common  to  mankind ;  therefore  it  is,  that  moral  sense 
which  is  in  natural  conscience,  that  chiefly  governs  the  use  of  language  among 
mankind,  and  is  the  mind's  rule  of  language  In  these  matters  among  mankind ; 
it  is  indeed  the  general  natural  rule  which  God  has  given  to  all  men,  whereby  to 
judge  of  moral  good  and  evil.  By  such  words,  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil, 
when  used  in  a  moral  sense,  is  meant  in  common  speech  that  which  deserves 
praise  or  blame,  respect  or  resentment.  But  as  has  been  often  observed,  man- 
kind in  general  have  a  sense  of  desert,  by  this  natural  moral  sense. 

Therefore  here  may  arise  a  question,  which  may  deserve  to  be  considerec^ 
viz.,  seeing  it  is  thus,  that  sentiment  among  mankind  is  the  rule  of  language 
as  to  what  is  called  by  the  name  of  good  and  evil,  worthy  and  unworthy ;  and  it 
is  apparent,  that  sentiment,  at  least  as  to  many  particulars,  by  some  means  or 
other  is  different  in  different  persons,  in  different  nations ;  that  being  thought  to 
deserve  praise  by  one,  which  by  others  is  thought  to  be  worthy  of  blame  ;  how 
therefore  can  virtue  and  vice  be  any  other  than  arbitrary,  not  at  all  determinal 
by  the  nature  of  thuigs,  but  by  the  sentiments  of  men  with  relation  to  the  nature 
of  things  ? 

In  order  to  the  answering  this  question  with  clearness,  it  may  be  divided 
into  two,  viz..  Whether  men's  sentiments  of  moral  good  and  evil  are  not  arbi- 
trary, or  rather  casual  and  accidental  ?  And,  whether  the  way  of  their  using 
words  in  what  they  call  good  and  evil,  is  not  arbitrary,  without  respect  to  any 
common  sentiment  in  all,  conformed  to  the  nature  of  things  ? 

As  to  the  first,  I  would  observe,  that  the  general  disposition  or  sense  of  mind 
exercised  in  a  sense  of  desert  of  esteem  or  resentment,  may  be  the  same  in  all ; 
though  as  to  particular  objects  and  occasions  with  regard  to  which  it  is  exer- 
cised, it  may  be  very  various  in  different  men  or  bodies  of  men,  through  the 
partiality  or  error  tliat  may  attend  the  view  or  attention  of  the  mind.  In  all, 
a  notion  of  desert  of  love,  or  resentment,  may  consist  in  the  same  thing,  in  gen- 
eral, viz.,  a  suitableness,  or  natural  uniformity  and  agreen;ent  between  the 
aflfections  and  acts  of  the  agent,  and  the  affections  and  treatment  of  others  some 
way  concerned ;  or  the  natural  agreement  between  love  (or  something  that 
some  way  implies  love,  or  procecdl^  from  it,-or  tends  to  it)  and  love  ;  a  natural 
agreement  between  treating  well,  and  being  well  treated ;  the  natural  agree- 
ment between  hating  (or  something  that  some  way  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
hatred)  and  being  hated,  &c.  I  say,  tliis  general  notion  of  desert  may  be  the 
same ;  and  yet  occasions  and  objects  through  variety  of  apprehensions  about 
these  occasions  and  objects,  and  the  various  manner  in  which  they  are  viewed, 
by  reason  of  the  partial  attention  of  the  mind,  may  be  extremely  various ;  and 
example,  custom,  education,  and  association  may  have  a  hand  in  this,  in  ways 
mnumerable.     But  it  is  needless  to  dwell  long  m  this,  since  things  wliich  have 
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been  said  by  others  (Mr.  Htdcheson  in  particular)  may  abundantly  slow,  that 
the  differences  which  are  to  be  found.among  different  persons  and  nations,  con- 
cerning moral  good  and  evil,  are  not  inconsistent  with  a  general  moral  sense^ 
common  to  all  mankind. 

Nor,  secondly,  is  the  use  of  the  words,  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong, 
when  used  in  a  moral  sense,  altogether  unfix^  and  arbitrary,  according  to  the 
variety  of  notions,  opinions,  and  views,  that  occasion  the  forementioned  variety 
of  sentiment.  For  though  the  signification  of  words  is  determined  by  use,  yet 
that  which  governs  in  the  use  of  terms  is  general  or  common  use.  And  man* 
kind,  in  what  they  would  signify  bv  terms,  are  obliged  to  aim  at  a  consistent 
use ;  because  it  is  easily  found  that  the  end  of  language,  which  is  to  be  a  common 
medium  of  manifesting  ideas  and  sentiments,  cannot  be  obtained-  any  other  way 
than  bv  a  consistent  use  of  words ;  both  that  men  should  be  consistent  with 
themselves,  and  one  with  another,  in  the  use  of  them.  But  men  cannot  call  any 
tiling  right  or  wrong,  worthy  or  ill  deserving,  consistently,  any  other  way  than 
by  calling  things  so,  which  truly  deserve  praise  or  blame,  i.  e.,  thmgs,  wherein  (all 
things  considered)  there  is  most  uniformity  in  connecting  with  them  praise  or 
blame.  There  is  no  other  way  that  they  can  use  these  terms  consistently  with 
themselves.  Thus,  if  thieves  or  traitors  may  be  angry  with  informers,  that 
bring  them  to  justice,  and  call  their  behavior  bv  odious  names,  yet  herein  they 
are  mconsistent  with  themselves ; '  because,  when  they  put  themselves  m  the 
place  of  those  that  have  injured  them,  they  approve  the  same  things  they  con- 
demn. And  therefore  such  are  capable  of  bemg  convinced,  that  they  apply 
these  odious  terms  in  an  abusive  manner.  So,  a  nation  that  prosecutes  an 
ambitious  design  of  universal  empire,  by  subduing  other  nations  with  fire  and 
8Word,  may  affix  terms  that  signify  the  highest  degrees  of  virtue,  to  the  conduct 
of  such  as  show  the  most  engaged,  stable,  resolute  spirit  in  this  affair,  and  do  mos< 
of  this  bloody  work.  But  yet  they  are  capable  of  being  convinced,  that  they  use 
these  terms  inconsistently,  and  abuse  language  in  it,  and  so  having  their  mouth& 
stopped'.  And  not  only  will  men  use  such  words  inconsistently  with  themselves 
but  also  with  one  another,  by  using  them  any  otherwise  than  to  signify  true 
merit  or  ill  deserving,  as  before  explained.  For  there  is  no  way  eke,  wherein 
men  have  any  notion  of  good  or  ill  desert,  that  mankind  in  general  can  agree 
in.  Mankind  in  general  seem  to  suppose  some  general  standard  or  foundation 
in  nature  for  a  universal  consistence  in  the  use  of  the  terms  whereby  they  ex- 
press moral  good  and  evil ;  which  none  can  depart  from  but  through  error  and 
mistake.  This  is  evidently  supposed  in  all  disputes  they  may  have  one  with 
another,  about  right  and  wrong ;  and  in  all  endeavors  used  to  evince  or  prove 
that  any  thmg  is  either  good  or  evil,  in  a  moral  sense. 
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When  the  pa^e  is  referred  to  in  tnis  manner,  p.  40,  p.  50,  without  mentioning  the  boolu  therriijr  w  tc 
be  undenttuod  such  a  book  in  Dr.  Taylor's  Scrniture  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin.  S  intends  the  Supplement. 
When  tho  word  Kn/  is  used  to  signify  the  hook  referred  to,  thereby  is  to  he  understood  Dr.  Taylor's  Kbi 
to  the  ApoettiUe  Writinga.  This  mark  [f  ]  with  fibres  or  a  number  annexed,  signifies  such  a  aeo> 
tion  or  parii)[i  vu\  m  his  Key,  When  after  mentioning  Preface  to  Par,  on  Epiat,  to  liumant^  there  Is 
subjoined  p.  I43>  47,  or  the  like,  thereby  is  intended  Page  and  Paragraph,  page  145,  Pf^rtig.aph  47.  Th* 
vefeiences  suit  the  London  Editions  of  Dr.  Taylor's  hooks,  print  d  about  tne  year  1760. 


AUTHOR'S  PREFACE 


The  following  Discoui*se  is  intended,  not  merely  as  an  answer  to  any  }Mr» 
tictdar  Book  written  against  the  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin^  but  as  a  gtnend 
Defence  of  that  great  important  Doctrine.  Nevertheless,  I  have  in  tnb  De- 
fence taken  notice  of  the  main  things  said  against  this  Doctrine,  by  such  of  tbe 
more  noted  opposers  of  it,  as  I  have  had  opportunity  to  read ;  particularly  those 
two  late  Writers,  Dr.  Turnbull  and  Dr.  Taylor  of  JSTorwich  ;  but  especial^ 
the  latter,  in  what  he  has  published  in  those  two  Books  of  his,  the  first  entitled 
"  The  Serif ture  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  proposed  to  free  and  candid  Examu 
nation  ;"  the  other,  his  '^  Key  to  the  Jipostolic  Writings^  with  a  Paraphrase  and 
Jfotes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans"  I  have  closely  attended  to  Dr.  Taylor's 
"  Piece  on  Original  Sin^"  in  all  its  Parts,  and  have  endeavored  that  no  one 
thing  there  said,  of  any  consequence  in  this  Controversy,  should  pass  unnoticed, 
or  that  any  thing  which  has  the  appearamce  of  an  Argument,  in  opposition  to 
this  Doctrme,  should  be  left  unanswered.  I  look  on  the  Doctrine  as  of  great 
Importance  ;  which  every  body  will  doubtless  own  it  is,  if  it  be  true.  For,  if 
the  case  be  such  indeed,  that  all  Mankind  are  by  J^ature  in  a  state  of  total 
Ruiny  both  with  respect  to  the  moral  Evil  they  are  the  subjects  of,  and  the 
afflictive  Evil  they  are  exposed  to,  the  one  as  the  consequence  and  punishment 
of  the  other,  then  doubtless  the  great  Salvation  by  Christ  stands  in  direct  Re* 
lation  to  this  Ruin^  as  the  remedy  to  the  disease ;  and  the  whole  Gospel,  or 
Doctrine  of  Salvation,  must  suppose  it ;  and  all  real  belief,  or  true  notion  6[ 
that  Gospel,  must  be  built  upon  it  Therefore,  as  I  think  the  Doctrine  is  most 
certainly  both  true  and  important,  I  hope,  my  attempting  a  Vindication  of  it, 
will  be  candidly  interpreted ;  and  that  what  I  have  done  towards  its  defence, 
will  be  impartially  considered,  by  all  that  will  give  themselves  the  trouble  to 
read  the  ensuing  Discourse ;  in  which  it  is  designed  to  examine  every  thing 
material  throughout  the  Doctor's  whole  Book,  and  many  things  in  that  other 
Book  of  Dr.  Taylor* s  containing  his  Key  and  exposition  on  Romans  ;  as  abo 
many  (hings  written  in  opposition  to  this  Doctrine  by  some  other  modem  Au* 
thors.  And  moreover,  my  discourse  being  not  only  intended  for  an  Answer  to 
Dr.  Taylor,  and  other  opposers  of  the  Doctrine  of  Origmal  Sin,  but  (as  was 
observed  above)  for  a  general  defence  of  that  Doctrine ;  producing  the  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  the  Doctrine,  as  well  as  answering  objections  made  against  it- 
considering  these  things,  I  say,  I  hope  this  attempt  of  mine  will  not  be  thought 
needless,  nor  be  altogether  useless,  notwithstanding  other  publications  on  Uiis 
subject 

I  would  also  hope,  that  the  extensiveness  of  the  plan  of  the  following  tret* 
tise  will  excuse  the  length  of  it  And  that  when  it  is  considered,  how  miidk 
was  absolutely  requisite  to  the  full  executing  of  a  design  formed  on  sueh  a 
plan  ;  how  much  has  been  written  against  the  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  and 
with  what  plausibility ;  and  how  strong  the  prejudices  of  many  are  in  favor 
of  what  is  said  in  opposition  to  this  Doctnne ;  and  that  it  cannot  be  expected, 
any  thing  short  of  a  fiill  consideration  of  almost  every  argument  advanced  hf 
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the  main  opposers,  esipecially  by  this  late  and  specious  Writer,  Dr  Taylor, 
will  satisfy  many  readers ;  and  also,  how  much  must  unavoidably  be  said  in 
order  to  a  full  handling  of  the  arguments  in  defence  of  the  Doctrine ;  and  how 
important  the  Doctrine  must  be,  if  true ;  I  say,  when  such  circumstances  as 
these  are  considered,  I  trust,  the  length  of  the  following  discourse  will  not  be 
thought  to  exceed  what  the  case  really  required.  However,  this  must  b^  left 
to  the  Judgment  of  the  intelligent  and  candid  Reader. 
SrocKBRmGE,  Mat  26, 1757 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  EYU«NOB  OF  ORIGINAL  SIN  FROM  WHAT  APPEARS  IN  FACT  OF  THE  SINFULNESS  09 

MANKIND. 


SECTION  I. 

All  Mankind  do  constantly,  in  all  Ages,  without  Fail  in  any  one  Instance,  mn  into  that 
moral  Evil,  which  is,  in  Effect,  their  own  utter  and  eternal  Perdition,  in  a  total  Pri- 
vation of  God's  Favor,  and  Suffering  of  his  Vengeance  and  Wrath. 

By  Original  Sm,as  the  phrase  has  been  most  coounonly  used  by  divines,  is 
meant  the  innate^  sinful  depravity  of  the  heart.  But  yet,  when  the  doctrine  of 
Original  Sin  is  spoken  of,  it  is  vijJgarly  understood  in  that  latitude,  as  to  include 
not  only  the  depravity  ofnaturej  but  the  imputation  of  Adam! s  first  Sin  ;  or  in 
other  words,  the  liableness  or  exposedness  of  Adam?s  posterity,  in  the  divme 
judgment,  to  partake  of  the  punishment  of  that  Sin.  So  far  as  I  know,  most  of 
those  who  have  held  one  of  these,  have  maintained  the  other ;  and  most  of  those 
who  have  opposed  one  have  opposed  the  other ;  both  are  opposed  by  the  author  ^^ 
chiefly  attended  to  in  the  following  discourse,  in  his  book  against  Original  Sin  : 
and  it  may  perhaps  appear  in  our  future  consideration  of  the  subject,  that  they 
are  closely  connected,  and  that  the  ai^uments  which  prove  the  one,  establish  the 
other,  and  that  there  are  no  more  difficulties  attending  the  allowing  of  one  than 
the  other. 

I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  conadcr  this  doctrine  more  especially  with  regard  j/ 
to  the  corruption  of  nature ;  and  as  we  tieat  of  this,  the  other  will  naturally 
come  into  coninderation,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  discourse,  as  connected 
with  it 

As  all  moral  qualities,  all  principles  either  of  virtue  or  vice,  lie  in  the  dispo-  ^ 
sition  of  the  heart,  I  shall  consider  whether  we  have  aiTTevidence,  that  the  heart 
of  man  is  naturally  of  a  corrupt  and  evil  disposition.    This  is  strenuously  denied 
by  many  late  writers,  who  are  enemies  to  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sm  ;  and 
particularly  by  Dr.  Taylor. 
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l*he  way  we  come  by  the  idea  of  any  such  thing  as  disposition  or  tendency 
is  by  observing  what  is  constant  or  general  in  event ;  especially  under  a  great 
variety  of  circumstances ;  and  above  all,  when  the  effect  or  event  continues  the 
same  tl^rough  great  and  various  opposition,  much  and  manifold  force  and  means 
used  to  the  contrary  not  prevailing  to  hinder  the  effect  I  do  not  know,  that 
such  a  prevalence  of  effects  is  demed  to  be  an  evidence  of  prevailing  tendency 
in  causes  and  agents  ;  or  that  it  is  expressly  deni«d  by  the  opposers  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Original  Sin,  that  if,  in  the  course  of  events,  it  universally  or  generally 
proves  that  mankind  are  actually  corrupt,  this  would  be  an  evidence  of  a  prior, 
corrupt  propensity  in  the  world  of  mankind  ;  whatever  may  be  said  by  some 
which,  if  taken  with  its  plain  consequences,  may  seem  to  imply  a  denial  of  this ; 
which  may  be  considered  afterwards. — But  by  many  the  fact  is  denied ;  that  is, 
it  is  denied,  that  corruption  and  moral  evil  are  commonly  prevalent  in  the  world : 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  insisted  on,  that  good  preponderates,  and  that  virtue  has 
the  ascendant 

To  this  purpose  Dr.  Tumbull  says,*  "  With  regard  to  the  prevalence  of 
▼ice  in  the  world,  men  are  apt  to  let  their  imagination  run  out  upon  all  the  rob- 
beries, piracies,  murders,  perjuries,  frauds,  massacres,  assassinations  they  have 
either  heard  of,  or  read  in  history  ;  thence  concluding  all  mankind  to  be  very 
wicked.  As  if  a  court  of  justice  was  a  proper  place  to  make  an  estimate  of  the 
morals  of  mankind,  or  a  hospital  of  the  nedthfulness  of  a  climate.  But  ought 
they  not  to  consider,  that  the  number  of  honest  citizens  and  farmers  far  surpasses 
that  of  all  sorts  of  criminals  in  any  state,  and  that  the  innocent  and  kind  actions 
of  even  criminals  themselves  surpass  their  crimes  in  numbers ;  that  it  is  the  rarity 
of  crimes,  in  comparison  of  innocent  or  good  actions,  which  engages  our  atten- 
tion to  them,  and  makes  them  to  be  recorded  in  history ;  while  honest,  generous, 
domestic  actions  are  overlooked,  only  because  they  are  so  common  1     As  one 

Srcat  danger,  or  one  month's  sickness  shall  become  a  frequently  repeated  story 
urin^g  a  long  life  of  health  and  safety. — Let  not  the  vices  of  mankind  be  multi- 
plied or  magnified.  Let  us  make  a  fair  estimate  of  human  Ufe,  and  set  over 
against  the  shocking,  the  astonishing  instances  of  barbarity  and  wickedness  that 
have  been  perpetrated  in  any  age,  not  only  the  exceeding  generous  and  brave 
actions  with  which  history  shines,  but  the  prevailing  innocency,  good  nature, 
industry,  felicity,  and  cheerfulness  of  the  greater  part  of  mankmd  at  all  times  ; 
and  we  shall  not  find  reason  to  cry  out,  as  objectors  against  Providence  do  on 
this  occasion,  that  all  men  are  vastly  corrupt,  and  that  there  is  hardly  any  such 
thing  as  virtue  m  the  world.  Upon  a  fair  computation,  the  fact  does  mdeed 
come  out,  that  very  great  villanies  have  been  very  uncommon  in  all  ages,  anu 
looked  upon  as  monstrous  ;  so  general  is  th^  sense  and  esteem  of  virtue."  It 
aeems  to  be  with  a  like  \iew  that  Dr.  Taylor  says,  "  We  must  not  take  the 
measure  of  our  health  and  enjoyments  from  a  lazar  house,  nor  of  our  understand- 
ing from  bedlam,  nor  of  our  morals  from  a  gaol." 

With  respect  to  the  propriety  and  pertinence  of  such  a  representation  of 
(hings,  and  its  force  as  to  the  consequence  designed,  I  hope  we  shall  be  better 
able  to  judge,  an^  in  some  measure  to  determine,  whether  the  natural  disposition 
of  the  hearts  of  mankind  be  corrupt  or  not,  when  the  things  which  follow  have 
been  considered. 

But  for  the  greater  clearness,  it  may  be  proper  here  to  premise  one  considera- 
tion, that  is  of  great  importance  in  this  controversy,  and  is  very  much  overlooked 
by  the  opposejs  of  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  in  their  disputing  against  it ; 
which  is  this : 

*  Mona  PhUonpfagr.  P*  S8B.  88a 
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That  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  true  tendency  of  the  natural  or  innate  dis- 
position of  man's  heart,  which  appears  to  be  its  tendency,  when  we  consider 
things  as  they  are  in  themselves,  or  in  their  own  nature,  without  the  interpose 
turn  of  divine  grace.  Thus,  that  state  of  man's  nature,  that  disposition  of  the 
mind,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  evil  and  pernicious,  which,  as  it  is  in  itself,  tends 
to  extremely  pernicious  consequences,  and  would  certamly  end  therein,  were  it 
not  that  the  free  mercy  and  kindness  of  God  interposes  to  prevent  that  issue.  It 
would  be  very  strange  if  any  should  argue,  that  tnere  is  no  evil  tendency  in  the 
case,  because  the  mere  favor  and  compassion  of  the  Most  High  may  step  in  and 
oppose  the  tendency,  and  prevent  the  sad  effect  tended  to.  Particularly,  if  there 
be  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  man,  whereby  he  has  a  universal,  unfailing  ten- 
denc3r  to  that  moral  evil,  which,  according  to  the  real  nature  and  true  demerit 
of  things,  as  they  are  in  themselves,  implies  his  utter  ruin,  that  must  be  looked 
upon  as  an  evil  tendency  or  propensity  ;  however  divine  grace  may  interpose, 
to  save  him  from  deserved  ruin,  and  to  overrule  things  to  an  issue  contrary  to 
that  which  they  tend  to  of  themselves.  Grace  is  a  sovereign  thing,  exercised 
according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  God,  bringing  good  out  of  evil.  The  effect 
of  it  belongs  not  to  the  nature  of  things  themselves,  that  otherwise  have  an  ill 
tendency,  any  more  than  the  remedy  belongs  to  the  disease  ;  but  is  something 
altogether  independent  on  it,  introduced  to  oppose  the  natural  tendency,  aid 
reverse  the  course  of  things.  But  the  event  that  things  tend  to,  according  to 
their  own  demerit,  and  according  to  divine  justice,  that  is  the  event  which  they 
tend  to  in  their  own  nature,  as  Dr.  Taylor's  own  words  folly  imply.  "  God 
alone  (says  he)  can  declare  whether  he  will  pardon  or  punish  the  ungodliness 
and  unrighteousness  of  mankind,  which  is  in  its  own  nature  punishable."  Noth- 
ing is  more  precisely  according  to  the  truth  6f  things,  than  divine  justice  :  it 
weighs  things  in  an  even  balance  :  it  views  and  estimates  things  no  otherwise 
than  they  are  truly  in  their  own  nature.  Therefore  undoubtedly  that  which  im- 
plies a  tendency  to  ruin,  according  to  the  estimate  of  divine  ju^/tce,  does  indeed 
unply  such  a  tendency  in  its  ovm  nature. 

And  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  a  moral  depravity  we  are  speak- 
ing of;  and  therefore  when  we  are  considering  whether  such  depravity  do  not 
appear  by  a  tendency  to  a  bad  effect  or  issue,  it  is  a  moral  tendency  to  such  an 
issue,  that  is  the  thing  to  be  taken  into  the  account  A  moral  tendency  or  in- 
fluence is  by  desert.  Then  may  it  be  said,  man's  nature  or  state  is  attended 
with  a  pernicious  or  destructive  tendency,  in  a  moral  sense,  when  it  tends  to 
that  which  deserves  misery  and  destruction.  And  therefore  it  equally  shows 
the  moral  depravity  of  the  nature  of  mankind  in  their  present  state,  whether 
that  nature  be  universally  attended  with  an  effectual  tendency  to  destructive 
vengeance  actually  executed^  or  to  tlieir  deserving  misery  and  rum,  or  their  just 
exposedness  to  destruction,  however  that  fatal  consequence  may  be  prevented 
by  grace,  or  whatever  the  actual  event  be. 

One  thing  more  is  to  be  observed  here,  viz.,  that  the  topic  mainly  insisted 
on  by  the  opposers  of  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  is  the  justice  of  God ;  both 
m  their  objections  against  the  imputation  cf  Adam's  sin,  and  also  against  its  be- 
mg  so  ordered,  that  men  should  come  into  the  world  with  a  corrupt  and  ruined 
nature,  without  having  merited  the  displeasure  of  their  Creator  by  any  personal 
fault  But  the  latter  is  not  repumiant  to  God's  justice,  if  men  can  be,  and  actu- 
ally are,  born  into  the  world  wifli  a  tendency  to  sin,  and  to  misery  and  ruin  for 
their  sin,  which  actually  will  be  the  consequence,  unless  m^ere  grace  steps  in  and 
prevents  it  If  this  be  allowed,  the  argument  {rom  justice  is  given  up ;  for  it  is 
to  suppose  that  their  liableness  to  misery  and  ndn  comes  in  a  way  of  justice; 
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otherwise  there  would  be  no  need  of  the  interposition  of  divine  grace  ta  sava 
them.  Justice  alone  would  be  sufficient  security,  if  exercised,  without  graceu 
It  is  all  one  in  this  dispute  about  what  is  just  and  righteous,  whether  men  are 
born  in  a  miserable  state,  by  a  tendency  to  ruin,  which  actually  fdlowSy  and  that 
justly  ;  or  whether  they  are  bom  in  such  a  state  as  tends  to  a  desert  of  ruin, 
which  miglU  justly  follow,  and  would  actually  folloWy  did  not  grace  prevent 
For  the  controversy  is  not,  what  grace  will  do,  but  what  justice  might  do. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  on  this  bead,  because  it  enervates  many  of 
the  reasonings  and  conclusions  by  which  Dr.  Taylor  makes  out  his  scheme ;  in 
which  he  argues  from  that  state  which  mankind  are  in  hy  divine  grace^  yea, 
which  he  himself  supposes  to  be  by  divine  grace,  and  yet  not  making  any  allow- 
ance for  this,  he  from  hence  draws  conclusions  against  what  others  suppose  of 
the  deplorable  and  ruined  state  mankind  are  in  by  the  falL  He  often  speaks  of 
death  and  affliction  as  coming  on  Adam's  posterity  in  consequence  of  his  sin; 
andinpages20, 21,  and  many  other  places,  he  supposes  that  these  things  come 
in  consequence  of  his  sin,  not  as  a  punishment  or  a  calamity,  but  as  a  benefit 
But  in  page  23,  he  supposes  these  things  would  be  a  great  calamity  and  mise- 
ry, if  ii  were  not  for  the  resurrection ;  wmch  resurrection  he  there,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  and  in  many  other  places,  speaks  of  as  being  by  Christ ;  and  of- 
ten spe^dcs  of  it  as  being  hy  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ 

In  pages  63,  64,  speaking  of  our  being  subjected  to  sorrow,  labor  and  death, 
in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  he  represents  these  as  evils  that  are  reversed  and 
turned  into  advantages,  and  that  we  are  delivered  from  through  grace  in  Christ 
And  in  pages  65 — 67,  he  speaks  of  God's  thus  turning  death  into  £m  advantage 
through  grace  in  Christ,  as  what  vindicates  the  justice  of  God  in  bringing  death 
by  Adam. 

In  pages  152, 156,  it  is  one  thing  which  he  alleges  against  this  proposition 
of  the  assembly  of  divines,  that  we  are  by  nature  bondslaves  to  Satan ;  that 
God  hath  been  providing  Jrogn  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  day^  varioui 
means  and  dupensationsy  to  preserve  and  rescue  mankind  Jiom  the  devil. 

In  pages  168 — 170,  one  thing  alleged  in  answer  to  that  objection  against 
nis  doctrine,  that  we  are  in  worse  circumstances  than  Adam,  is,  the  happy  cir- 
cumstances we  are  under  by  the  provision  and  means  furnished  through  free 
grace  in  Christ. 

In  page  228,  among  other  things  which  he  says,  in  answering  that  argu- 
ment against  his  doctrine,  and  brought  to  show  men  have  corruption  by  nature, 
yiz.,  that  there  is  a  law  in  our  members — bringing  us  into  captivity  to  the 
law  of  sin  and  death,  spoken  of  in  Rom.  vii.,  he  allows  that  the  case  of  those 
who  are  under  a  law  threatening  death  for  every  sin  (which  law  he  elsewhere 
says,  shows  us  the  natural  and  proper  demerit  of  sin,  and  is  perfectly  consovumt 
to  everlasting  truth  and  righteousness)^  must  be  quite  deplorable^  if  they  have  no 
relief  from  the  mercy  of  the  lawgiver. 

In  pages  90 — 93,  iS.,  in  opposition  to  what  is  supposed  of  the  miserable 
state  mankind  are  brought  into  by  Adam's  sin,  one  thing  he  alleges,  is.  The 
noble  designs  of  lovCy  manifested  by  advancing  a  new  and  happy  dispensationy 
founded  on  the  obedience  and,  righteousness  of  the  Son  of  God ;  and  that 
although  by  Adam  we  are  subjected  to  death,  yet  in  this  dispensation  a 
resurrection  is  pro\ided  j  and  that  Adam's  posterity  are  under  a  mild  dispensa^ 
tion  of  grace;  &c. 

In  page  112,  S.y  he  vindicates  God's  dealings.  wi\h  Adam,  in  placing  him  a) 
first  under  the  rigor  of  law,  to  transgress  and  die  (which,  as  he  expresses  it,  was 
pulling  his  hapj^uss  on  afoU  extremdy  dangerous^hyaajing,  that  as  Gad  ha4 
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before  determined  in  his  ovm  breast^  so  he  immediately  estMithed  his  cavenani 
upon  a  quite  different  bottom^  namely^  upon  grace. 

In  pages  122,  123,  S,^  against  what  R.  R.  says,  that  Ood  forsook  man 
when  he  fell,  and  that  mankind  after  Adam's  sin  were  bom  without  divine 
favor,  &c.,  he  alleges  among  other  things,  ChrisPs  coming  to  be  the  propitiation 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  And  the  riches  of  God's  mercy  in  giving  the 
promise  of  a  Redeemer  to  destroy  the  vxyrks  of  the  devil.  That  he  caugH  hit 
sinningyfalling  creature  in  the  arms  of  his  grace. 

In  his  note  on  Rom.  v.  20,  p.  297,  298,  he  says  as  follows  :  "  The  law,  I 
conceive,  is  not  a  dispensation  smtable  to  the  infirmity  of  the  human  nature  in 
our  present  state ;  or  it  doth  not  seeib  congruous  to  the  goodness  of  God,  to 
afford  us  no  other  way  of  salvation  but  by  law,  which,  if  we  once  transgress^ 
we  are  ruined  forever.  For  who  then  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  could 
be  saved  ?  And  therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  the  law  was  not  absolutely  m- 
tendeil  to  be  a  rule  for  obtaining  Ufe,  even  to  Adam  in  Paradise.  Grace  was 
the  dispensation  God  intended  mankind  should  be  under ;  and  therefore  Christ 
was  foreordamed  before  the  foundation  of  the  world." 

There  are  various  other  passages  in  tliis  author's  writings  of  the  like  kind. 
Some  of  his  arguments  and  conclusions  to  this  effect,  in  order  to  be  made  good, 
must  depend  on  such  a  supposition  as  this :  That  God's  dispensations  of  grace 
are  rectiiications  or  amendments  of  his  foregoing  constitutions  and  proceeoings, 
which  were  merely  legal ;  as  though  the  dispensations  of  grace,  which  succeed 
those  of  mere  law,  implied  an  acknowledgment,  that  the  preceding,  legal  con«- 
stitution  would  be  unjust,  if  lefl  as  it  was,  or  at  least,  very  hard  dealing  with 
mankind ;  and  that  the  other  were  of  the  nature  of  a  satisfaction  to  his  creatures, 
for  former  injuries  or  hard  treatment ;  so  that  put  together,  the  injury  with  the 
satisfaction,  die  legal  and  injurious  dispensation,  taken  with  the  following  good 
dispensation,  which  our  author  calls  grace,  and  the  unfairness  or  improper 
severity  of  the  former,  amended  by  the  goodness  of  the  latter,  both  together 
made  up  one  righteous  dispensation* 

The  reader  is  desired  to  bear  in  mind  that  which  I  have  said  concerning  the 
interposition  of  divine  grace,  its  not  altering  the  nature  of  things,  as  they  are  in 
themselves  ;  and  accordingly,  when  I  speak  of  such  and  such  an  evil  tendency 
of  things,  belonging  to  the  present  nature  and  state  of  mankind,  understand  me 
to  mean  their  tendency  as  t/iey  are  in  themselvesy  abstracted  from  any  considera- 
tion of  that  remedy  the  sovereign  and  infinite  grace  of  God  has  provided. 

Having  premised  these  things,  I  now  proceed  to  say. 

That  mankind  are  all  naturally  in  such  a  state,  as  is  attended,  without  fail, 
with  this  consequence  or  issue  :  that  they  universally  run  themselves  into  that 
which  is,  in  effect,  their  own  utter,  eternal  perdition,  as  being  finally  accursed  of 
God,  and  the  subjects  of  his  remediless  wrath  through  sin. 

From  which  I  infer  that  the  natural  state  of  the  mind  of  man,  is  attended 
with  a  propensity  of  nature,  which  is  prevalent  and  effectual,  to  such  an  issue ; 
and  that  therefore  their  nature  is  corrupt  and  depraved  with  a  moral  depravity, 
that  amounts  to  and  implies  their  utter  undoing. 

Here  I  would  first  consider  the  truth  of  the  proposition ;  and  then  would 
show  the  certainty  of  the  consequences  which  I  infer  from  it  If  both  can  be 
clearly  and  certainly  proved,  then,  I  trust,  none  will  deny  but  that  the  doctrine 
of  original  depravity  is  evident,  and  so  the  falseness  of  Dr.  Taylor's  scheme  de- 
monstrated ;  the  greatest  part  of  whose  book,  called  "  The  Scripture  Doctrine 
of  Original  5m,"  &c.,  is  against  the  doctrine  of  innate  depravity.  In  page  107, 
S.f  he  speaks  of  the  conveyance  of  .a  corrupt  and  sinful  nature  to  Adam's  poch 
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terity  as  the  grand  point  to  be  proved  by  the  maintainers  of  the  Doctrine  oi 
Original  Sin. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  what  is  asserted  in  the  proposition  laid  down,  there 
IS  need  only  that  these  two  things  should  be  made  manifest :  one  is  this  fact, 
that  all  mankind  come  into  the  world  in  such  a  state,  as  without  fail  comes  to 
this  issue,  namely,  the  universal  commission  of  sin ;  or  that  every  one  who 
comes  to  act  in  the  world  as  a  moral  agent,  is,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  guil^ 
of  sin.  The  other  is,  that  all  sin  deserves  and  exposes  to  utter  and  eternal  de- 
struction, under  God's  wrath  and  curse ;  wid  would  end  in  it,  were  it  not  for 
the  interposition  of  divine  grace  to  pre^'ent  the  effect.  Both  which  can  be 
abundantly  demonstrated  to  be  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  and  to  Dr.  Tay- 
lor's own  doctrine. 

That  every  one  of  mankind,  at  least  of  them  that  are  capable  of  acting  as 
moral  agents,  are  guilty  of  sin  (not  now  taking  it  for  granted  that  they  come 

fuilty  into  the  world)  is  a  thing  most  clearly  and  abundantly  evident  from  the 
oly  Scriptures.  1  Kings  viii.  46,  "  If  any  man  sin  against  thee ;  for  there  is 
no  man  that  sinneth  not."  Eccl.  vii.  20,  "  There  is  not  a  just  man  upon  earth 
that  doeth  good,  and  sinneth  not."  Job  ix.  2,  3,  "  I  know  it  is  so  of  a  truth 
n.  e.,  as  Bildad  had  just  before  said,  that  God  would  not  cast  away  a  perfect  many 
etc.),  but  how  should  man  be  just  with  God  ?  If  he  will  contend  with  him,  he 
cannot  answer  him  one  of  a  thousand."  To  the  like  purpose.  Psalm  cxliii.  2, 
**  Enter  not  mto  judgment  with  thy  servant ;  for  in  thy  sight  shall  no  man  living 
be  justified."  So  the  words  of  the  apostle  (in  which  he  has  apparent  reference 
to  those  of  the  Psalmist),  Rom.  iii.  19,  20,  "  That  every  mouth  maybe  stopped, 
and  all  the  world  become  guilty  before  God.  Therefore  by  the  deeds  of  the 
law  there  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  his  sight ;  for  by  the  law  is  the  know- 
ledge of  sin."  So  Gal.  ii.  16,  and  1  John  i.  7 — 10,  "If  we  walk  in  the  light, 
the  blood  of  Christ  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin, 
we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us.  If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is 
faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness. 
If  we  say  that  we  have  not  sinned,  we  make  him  a  liar,  and  his  word  is  not  in 
us."  As  in  this  place,  so  in  innumerable  other  places,  confession  and  repent- 
ance of  sin  are  spoken  of,  as  duties  proper  for  all ;  as  also  prayer  to  God  for 
pardon  of  sin ;  and  forgiveness  of  those  that  injure  us,  from  that  motive,  that 
we  hope  to  be  forgiven  of  God.  Universal  guilt  of  sin  might  also  be  demonstrated 
from  the  appointment,  and  the  declared  use  and  end  of  the  ancient  sacrifices; 
and  also  from  the  ransom,  which  every  one  that  was  numbered  in  Israel,  was 
directed  to  pay,  to  make  atonement  for  his  soul,  Exod.  xxx.  11 — 16.  All  are 
represented,  not  only  as  being  sinful,'but  as  having  great  and  manifold  iniquity, 
Job  ix.  2,  3,  James  iii.  1,  2. 

There  are  many  scriptures  which  both  declare  the  universal  sinfulness  of 
mankind,  and  also  thai  all  sin  deserves  and  justly  exposes  to  everlasting  destruc- 
tion, under  the  wrath  and  curse  of  God ;  and  so  demonstrate  both  parts  of  the 
proposition  I  have  laid  down.  To  which  purpose  that  in  Gal.  iii.  10,  is  exceed- 
mg  full :  "  For  as  many  as  are  of  the  works  of  the  law  are  under  the  curse ; 
for  it  is  Avritten,  Cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  thin^  which  are 
written  in  the  book  of  the  law,  to  do  them."  How  manifestly  is  it  implied  in 
the  apostle's  meaning  here,  that  there  is  no  man  but  what  fails  m  some  instances 
of  doing  all  things  that  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law,  and  therefore  as 
many  as  have  their  dependence  on  their  fulfilling  the  law,  are  under  that  curse 
which  is  pronounced  on  them  that  do  fail  of  it  ?  And  here  the  apostle  infers 
in  the  next  verse,  thai  no  nmn  is  justified  by  the  law  in  the  sight  of  God  ; 
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Bs  he  had  said  before  in  the  preceding  chapter,  verse  IG,  '*  By  the  loorks  of 
the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified.^^  The  apostle  shows  us  that  he  understancb, 
that  by  this  place  which  he  cites  from  Deuteronomy,  the  Scripture  hath  con- 
cluded, or  shut  up,  all  under  sin,  as  in  chap.  iiL  22.  So  that  here  we  are  plamly 
taueht,  both  that  6^ery  one  of  mankind  is  a  sinner,  and  that  every  sinner  is 
under  the  curse  of  God. 

To  the  like  purpose  is  that,  Rom.  iv.  14,  and  also  2  Cor.  iii.  6,  7, 9,  where 
the  laW  is  called  the  letter  that  kills y  the  ministration  of  death,  and  the  mtnii* 
tration  of  condemnation.  The  wrath,  condenmation  and  death,  which  is  threat- 
ened in  the  law  to  all  its  transgressors,  its  final  perdition,  the  second  death, 
eternal  ruin,  as  is  very  plain,  and  is  confessed.  And  this  punishment  which 
the  law  threatens  for  every  sin,  is  a  just  punishment,  being  what  everv  sin 
truly  deserves ;  God's  law  being  a  righteous  law,  and  the  sentence  of  it  a  right- 
eous sentence. 

All  these  things  are  what  Dr.  Taylor  himself  confesses  and  asserts.  H^ 
says  that  the  law  of  God  requires  perfect  obedience.  (Note  on  Rom.  vii.  6,  p» 
308),  "  God  can  never  require  imperfect  obedience,  or  by  his  holy  law  allow  us 
to  be  guilty  of  any  one  sin,  how  small  soever.  And  if  the  law,  as  a  rule  of  duty, 
were  m  any  respect  abolished,  then  we  mi^ht  in  some  respects  transgress  the 
law,  and  yet  not  be  guilty  of  sin.  The  moral  law,  or  law  of  nature,  is  the  truth, 
everlasting,  xmchangeable,  and  therefore,  as  such,  can  never  be  abrogated.  On 
the  contrary,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  promulgated  it  anew  under  the  gospel, 
fuller  and  clearer  than  it  was  in  the  Mosaical  constitution,  or  anywhere  else ; 
having  added  to  its  precepts  the  sanction  of  his  own  divine  authority."  And 
many  thmgs  which  he  says,  imply  that  all  mankind  do  in  some  degree  trans- 
gress the  law.  In  page  229,  speaking  of  what  may  be  gathered  from  Ronu 
vii.  and  viii.,  he  says,  "  We  ai'e  apt,  in  a  world  full  of  temptation,  to  be  deceiv- 
ed, and  drawn  into  s*m  by  bodily  appetites,  &c  And  the  case  of  those  who  are 
under  a  law  tlu*eatening  death  to  every  sin,  must  be  quite  deplorable,  if  they 
have  no  relief  from  the  mercy  of  the  lawgiver." 

But  this  is  very  fully  declared  in  what  he  says  in  his  note  on  Rom.  v.  20, 
page  297.  His  words  are  as  follows  :  ^'  Indeed,  as  a  rule  of  action  prescribing 
our  duty,  it  (the  law)  always  was,  and  always  must  be  a  rule  ordained  for  ol^ 
taining  life ;  but  not  as  a  rule  of  iustification,  not  as  it  subjects  to  death  for 
every  transgression.  For  if  it  could  in  its  utmost  rigor  have  given  us  life,  then, 
as  the  apostle  argues,  it  would  have  been  against  the  promises  of  God.  For  if 
there  had  been  a  law,  in  the  strict  and  rigorous  sense  of  law,  which  could  have 
made  us  live,  verily  justification  should  have  been  by  the  law.  But  he  supposes, 
no  such  law  was  ever  given ;  and  therefore  there  is  need  and  room  enough 
for  the  promises  of  grace ;  or  as  he  argues.  Gal.  ii.  21,  it  would  have  frustrated, 
or  rendered  useless  the  erace  of  God.  For  if  justification  came  by  the  law, 
then  truly  Christ  is  dead  m  vain,  then  he  died  to  accomplish  what  was,  or  might 
have  been  effected  by  law  itself  without  his  death.  Certainly  the  law  was  not 
^  brought  in  among  the  Jews  to  be  a  rule  of  iustification,  or  to  recover  them  out 
of  a  state  of  death,  and  to  procure  life  by  their  sinless  obedience  to  it ;  for  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  another  respect,  it  was  weak^  not  in  itself,  but  through  the 
wecikness  of  our  flesh,  Rom.  viii.  3.  The  law,  I  conceive,  is  not  a  dispensation 
suitable  to  the  infirmity  of  human  nature  in  our  present  state ;  or  it  doth  not 
seem  congruous  to  the  goodness  of  God  to  afibrd  us  no  other  way  of  salvation, 
but  by  laWy  which,  if  we  once  transgress,  we  are  ruined  forever.  For  who  then^ 
from  the  beginning  of  the  loorld,  could  be  saved  ?"•    How  clear  and  express  are 
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these  things^  that  no  one  of  rtankmd,  from  the  beginning  of  the  ^orld,  oaa 
ever  be  justified  by  law,  because  eveiy  one  transgresses  it  ?* 

And  here  ako  we  see,  Dr.  Taylor  declares,  mat  by  the  law,  men  are  sen- 
twiced  to  everlasting  ruin  for  one  transgression.  To  the  like  purpose  he  oftcsi 
expresses  himself.  So  p.  207,  "  The  law  requireth  the  most  extenave  obedi- 
ence, disiioverm^  sin  in  all  its  branches.  It  gives  sin  a  deadly  force,  subjecting 
every  transgression  to' the  penalty  of  death ;  and  yet  supplieth  neither  help  nor 
hope  to  the  sinner,  but  leaveth  him  under  the  power  of  sin  and  sentence  of 
(}eath."  In  p.  213,  he  speaks  of  the  law  as  "  extending  to  lust  and  irregular 
"desires,  and  to  every  branch  and  principle  of  sin ;  and  even  to  its  latent  prin- 
ciples, and  minutest  branches."  Agam  (Note  on  Rom.  vii.  6,  p.  308),  **  to 
"every  sin,  how  small  soever."  And  when  he  speaks  of  the  law  subjecting 
every  transgression  to  the  penalty  of  death,  he  means  eternal  death,  as  he  from 
'time  to  time  explains  the  matter.  In  p.  212,  he  speaks  of  the  law  "  in  the  con- 
demning power  of  it,  as  binding  us  in  everlasting  chains."  In  p.  120.  S.,  he 
says,  "  tliat  death  which  is  the  wages  of  sm,  is  the  second  death ;"  and  this  pu 
78,  he  explains  of  «  final  perdition."  In  his  iCey,  p.  107,  §  296,  he  says,  «  The 
curse  of  the  law  subjected  men  For  every  transgression  to  eternal  deaih.^^  So 
in  J^ote  on  Rom.  v.  20,  p.  291,  "  The  law  of  Moses  subjected  those  who  were 
Under  it  to  death,  meaning  by  death  eternal  deatL"  These  are  his  words. 

He  also  supposes,  that  this  sentence  of  the  law,  thus  subjecting  men  for 
$very,  even  the  least  sin^  and  every  minutest  branch  and  latent  principle  of  sin^ 
to  so  dreadful  a  punishment,  is  jiist  and  righteous^  agreeable  to  truth  and  the 
nature  of  things,  or  to  the  natural  demerits  ^sin.  This  he  is  very  full  in.  Thus 
in  p.  186,  P.,  "  It  was  sin  (says  he)  which  subjected  us  to  death  by  the  law, 
.usTLY  threatening  sin  with  death.  Which  law  was  given  us,  that  sin  might 
appear ;  might  be  set  forth  in  its  proper  colors  ;  when  we  saw  it  subjected  us 
to  death  by  a  law  perfectly  holy ,  just  and  good  ;  that  sin  by  the  commandment, 
by  the  law,  might  be  represented  what  it  really  is,  an  exceeding  great  and 
deadly  evil."  So  in  note  on  Rom.  v.  20,  p.  299,  "  The  law  or  ministration  of 
death,  as  it  subjects  to  death  for  every  transgression,  is  still  of  use  to  show  the 
natural  and  proper  demerit  of  sinJ^  Ibid.  p.  292,  "  The  language  of  the  law, 
dying  thou  shalt  die,  is  to  be  understood  of  the  demerit  of  the  transgression, 
that  which  it  deserves.^^  Ibid.  p.  298,  "  The  law  was  added,"  saith  Mr.  Locke, 
on  the  place,  "  because  the  Israelites^  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  were  transgress- 
ors as  well  as  other  men,  to  show  them  their  sins,  and  the  punishment  and 
death,  which  in  strict  justice  they  incurred  by  them.  And  this  appears  to  be  a  true 
comment  on  Rom.  vii.  13. — Sin,  by  virtue  of  the  law,  subjected  you  to  death 
for  this  end,  that  sin,  working  death  in  us,  by  that  which  is  holy, just yand good, 
perfectly  consonant  to  everlasting  truth  and  righteousness. — Consequently  tvery 
sin  is  in  strict  justice  deserving  of  wrath  and  punishment;  and  the  law  in  its 
rigor  was  given  to  the  Jews,  to  set  home  this  awful  truth  upon  their  con- 
sriences,  to  show  them  the  evil  and  pernicious  nature  of  sin ;  and  that,  being  con- 
scious they  had  broke  the  law  of  God,  this  might  convince  them  of  the  great 
nejd  they  had  of  the^aror  of  the  lawgiver,  and  oblige  them,  by  faith  in  his 
goodness,  to  fly.  to  his  mercy,  for  pardon  and  salvation." 

If  the  law  be  holy,  just^  and  good,  a  constitution  perfectly  agreeable  to 
God's  holiness,  justice,  and  goodness ;  then  he  might  have  put  it  exactly  in  ex- 

•  I  am  sensible,  these  things  are  quite  inconsistent  with  what  he  says  elsewhere,  of  "sufficient  pow- 
er in  all  mankind  constantly  to  d}  the  whole  duty  which  God  requires  of  them,"  without  a  necessity  of 
brcmkine  God's  law  in  any  degrea.  (p.  C3— €8,  G.)  But,  I  hope,  the  reader  will  zM>t  think  me  acroaiil»- 
Ue  farbisinoonsistencM. 
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eodtibn,  agreeably  to  all  these  his  perfections.  Our  author  himself  says,  p.  133, 
S.y  *^  How  that  coDstitiition,  which  establishes  a  law,  the  making  of  which  is 
mconsistent  with  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God,  and  the  executing  of  it  incon- 
astent  with  his  holiness,  can  be  a  righteous  constitution,  I  confess,  is  quite  be- 
yond my  comprehension.'* 

Now  the  reader  is  left  to  judge,  whether  it  be  not  most  plainly  and  fully 
agreeable  to  Dr.  Taylor's  own  doctrine,  that  there  never  was  any  one  person, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  who  came  to  act  in  the  world  as  a  moral 
agent,  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  hoped  there  ever  will  be  any,  but  what  is  a  sinner, 
m*  transgressor  of  the  law  of  God;  and  that  therefore  this  proves  to  be  the 
iflsoe  and  event  of  things,  with  respect  to  all  mankind  in  all  ages,  that,  by  the 
natural  and  proper  demerit  of  their  own  sinfulness,  and  in  the  judgment  of  th^ 
law  of  Grod,  which  is  perfectly  consonant  to  truth,  and  exhibits  things  in  their 
true  colors,  they  are  the  proper  subjects  of  the  curse  of  God,  eternal  death,  anil 
everlasting  ruin ;  which  must  be  the  actual  consc4uence,  unless  the  grace  or 
fecvor  of  the  lawgiver  interpose,  and  mercy  prevail  for  their  pardon  and  salva^> 
tion.  The  reader  has  seen  also  how  agreeable  this  is  to  the  doctrine  of  the  holy 
Scripture. 

And  if  90,  and  what  has  been  observed  concerning  the  interposition  of  di» 
vine  grace  be  remembered,  namely,  that  this  alters  not  the  nature  of  things  aa 
fhey  are  in  themselves,  and  that  it  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  state  of  the 
controversy  we  are  upon,  concerning  the  true  nature  and  tendency  of  the  state 
tiiat  mankind  come  into  Uie  world  in,  whether  grace  prevents  the  fatal  effect  or 
110 ;  I  say,  if  these  things  are  considered,  I  trust,  none  will  deny,  that  the  pro- 
position that  was  laid  dovfn,  is  fully  proved,  as  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God, 
and  Dr.  Taylor's  own  words ;  viz.,  that  mankind  are  all  naturally  in  ^ch  a 
state,  as  is  attended,  without  fail,  with  this  consequence  or  issue,  that  they  uni« 
versally  are  the  subjects  of  that  guilt  and  sinfubiess,  which  is,  in  effect,  their 
litter  and  eternal  nun,  beine  cast  wholly  out  of  the  favor  of  Grod,  and  subjected 
to  his  everlasting  wrath  and  curse. 


SECTION  II. 


It  follows  from  &e  Proposition  proved  in  the  foregoing  Section,  that  all  Mankind  are 
under  the  influence  of  a  prevailing  effectual  Tendencv  in  their  Nature,  to  that  Sin 
and  Wickedness,  which  implies  their  utter  and  eternal  ruin. 

The  proposition  laid  down  being  proved,  the  consequence  of  it  remains  to 
be  TDtSiie  out,  viz.,  that  the  mind  of  man*  has  a  natural  tendency  or  propensity  te 
that  event,  which  has  been  shown  universally  and  infallibly  to  take  place  (if 
this  be  not  sufficiently  evident  of  itself,  without  proof),  and  that  this  is  a  corrupt 
or  depraved  propensity. 

I  shall  here  consider  the  former  part  of  this  consequence,  namely,  whether 
such  a  imiversal,  constant,  infallible  event  is  truly  a  proof  of  the  being  of  any 
tendency  or  propensity  to  that  event ;  leaving  the  evil  and  corrupt  nature  of 
such  a  propensity  to  be  considered  afterwards. 

If  any  should  say,  they  do  not  think  that  its  being  a  thing  universal^  and  in^ 
fallible  in  event,  that  mankind  commit  some  sin,  is  a  proof  of  a  prevailing  ten- 
dency to  sin ;  because  they  do  not  only  sin,  but  also  do  good,  and  perhaps 
more  good  than  evil ;  let  them  remember,  that  the  question  at  present  is  nol^ 
how  much  sin  there  is  a  tendency  to ;  but  whether  there  be  a  prevailing  pro^ 
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pensity  to  that  issue,  which  it  is  allowed  all  men  do  actually  come  to,  that  all 
fail  of  keeping  the  law  perfectly ;  whether  there  be  not  a  tendency  to  such  im- 
perfection of  obedience,  as  always  without  fail  comes  to  pass ;  to  that  degree 
of  sinfulness,  at  least,  which  all  fall  into ;  and  so  to  that  utter  ruin,  which  that 
sinfulness  implies  and  infers.  Whether  an  effectual  propensity  to  this  be  worth 
the  name  of  depravity y  because  of  the  good  that  may  be  supposed  to  balance  it, 

/-  shall  be  considered  by  and  by.  If  it  were  so,  that  all  mankind,  in  all  nations 
and  ages,  were  at  least  one  day  in  their  lives  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  rea- 
son, and  run  raving  mad ;  or  that  all,  even  every  individual  person,  once  cut 
their  own  throats,  or  put  out  their  own  eyes ;  it  might  be  an  evidence  of  some 
tendency  in  the  nature  or  natural  state  of  mankind  to  such  an  event ;  though 
tiiey  might  exercise  reason  many  more  days  than  they  were  distracted,  and 
were  kind  to,  and  tender  of  themselves  oftener  than  they  mortally  and  cruellj 
wounded  themselves. 

To  determine  whether  the  unfailing  constancy  of  the  above  named  event  be 
an  evident  of  tendency,  let  it  be  considered,  what  can  be  meant  by  tendency^ 
but  a  prevailing  liableness  or  exposedness  to  such  or  such  an  event  Wherein 
consists  the  notion  of  any  such  thing,  but  some  stated  prevalence  or  prepondera- 
tion  in  the  nature  or  state  of  causes  or  occasioris,  that  is  followed  by,  and  so 
proves  to  be  effectual  tOy  a  stated  prevalence  or  commonness  of  any  particular 
tind  of  effect  ?  Or,  something  in  the  permanent  state  of  things,  concerned  in 
bringing  a  certain  sort  of  event  to  pass,  which  is  a  foundation  for  the  constancy, 
or  strongly  prevailing  probability  of  such  an  event  ?  If  we  mean  this  by  ten- 
dency (as  I  know  not  what  else  can  be  meant  by  it,  but  this,  or  something  like 
this),  then  it  is  manifest,  that  where  we  see  a  stated  prevalence  of  any  kind  of 
effect  or  event,  there  is  a  tendency  to  that  effect  in  the  nature  and  state  of  its 
causes.  A  common  and  steady  effect  shows,  that  there  is  somewhere  a  preponder- 
ation,  a  prevailing  exposedness  or  liableness  in  the  state  of  things,  to  what  comes 
80  steadily  to  pass.  The  natural  dictate  of  reason  shows,  that  where  there  is 
an  effect,  there  is  a  cause,  and  a  cause  sufficient  for  the  effect;  because,  if  it  were 
not  sufficient,  it  would  not  be  effectual ;  and  that  therefore,  where  there  is  a 
stated  prevalence  of  the  effect,  there  is  a  stated  prevalence  in  the  cause :  a  steady 
effect  argues  a  steady  cause.  We  obtain  a  notion  of  such  a  thing  as  tendency, 
no  other  way  than  by  observation ;  and  we  can  observe  nothing  but  events ; 
and  it  is  the  commonness  or  constancy  of  events  that  gives  us  a  notion  of  ten- 
dency in  all  cases.  Thus  we  judge  of  tendencies  in  the  natural  world.  Thus 
we  judge  of  the  tendencies  or  propensities  of  nature  in  minerals,  vegetables, 
animals,  rational  and  irrational  creatures.  A  notion  of  a  stated  tendency,  or 
fixed  propensity,  is  not  obtained  by  observing  only  a  single  event  A  stated  . 
preponderation  in  the  cause  or  occasion,  is  argued  only  by  a  stated  prevalence  \' 
of  the  effect  If  a  die  be  once  thrown,  and  it  falls  on  a  particular  side,  we  do 
not  argue  from  hence,  that  that  side  is  the  heaviest :  but  if  it  be  thrown  with- 
out skill  or  care,  many  thousands  or  millions  of  times  going,  and  constantly 
falls  on  the  same  side,  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  in  our  minds,  but  that  there 
is  something  of  propensity  in  the  case,  by  superior  weight  of  that  side,  or  in 
some  other  respect  How  ridiculous  would  he  make  himself,  who  should  ear- 
nestly dispute  against  any  tendency  in  the  state  of  things  to  cold  in  the  winter, 
or  heat  in  the  summer ;  or  should  stand  to  it,  that  although  it  often  happened  that 
water  quenched  fire,  yet  there  was  no  tendency  in  it  to  such  an  effect 

In  the  case  we  are  upon,  the  human  nature,  as  existing  in  such  an  immem^e 
diversity  of  persons  and  circumstances,  and  never  faihng  in  any  one  instance,  of 

^  coming  to  that  issue,  viz.,  that  sinfulness,  which  imphes  extreme  misery  and 
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eternal  ruin,  is  as  the  die  often  cast.  For  it  alters  not  the  case  in  the  least,  as 
to  the  evidence  of  ttndency,  whether  the  subject  of  the  constant  e\'ent  be  an 
individual,  or  a  nature  and  kind.  Thus,  if  there  be  a  succession  of  trees  of  the 
same  sort,  proceeding  one  from  another,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  grow^ 
ing  in  ail  countries:,  soils,  and  climates,  and  otherwise  in  (as  it  were)  an  infinite 
variety  of  circumstances,  all  bearing  ill  fruit ;  it  as  much  proves  the  nature  and 
tendency  of  the  kind,  as  if  it  were  only  one  individual  tree,  that  had  remained 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  had  often  been  transplanted  into  different  soils, 
&c,  and  had  continued  to  bear  only  bad  fruit  So,  if  there  were  a  particular 
family,  which,  from  generation  to  generation,  and  through  every  remove  to  in- 
numerable different  countries,  and  places  of  abode,  all  died  of  a  consumption, 
or  all  run  distracted,  or  all  murdered  themselves,  it  would  be  as  much  an  evidence 
of  the  tendency  of  something  in  the  nature  or  constitution  of  that  race,  as  it 
would  be  of  the  tendency  of  something  in  the  nature  or  state  of  an  individual, 
if  some  one  person  had  lived  all  that  time,  and  some  remarkable  event  had  often 
appeared  in  him,  which  he  had  been  the  agent  or  subject  of  from  year  to  yeari 
and  from  age  to  age,  continually  and  without  fail. 

Here  may  be  observed  the  weakness  of  that  objection,  made  against  the 
validity  of  the  argument  for  a  fixed  propensiW  to  sin,  from  the  constancy  and 
universahty  of  the  event,  that  Adam  sinned  m  one  instance,  without  a  fixed 
propensity.  Without  doubt  a  single  event  is  an  evidence,  that  there  was  some 
cause  or  occasion  of  that  event ;  but  the  thing  we  are  speaking  of,  is  ?i  fixed 
catise.  Propensity  is  a  stated,  continued  thing.  We  justly  argue,  that  a  stated 
effect  must  have  a  stated  cause  ;  and  truly  obser\e,  that  we  obtain  the  notion 
of  tendency,  or  stated  preponderation  in  causes,  no  other  w^ay  than  by  observing 
a  stated  prevalence  of  a  particular  kind  of  effect  But  who  ever  argues  a 
fixed  propensity  from  a  single  event  ?  And  is  it  not  strange  arguing,  that  be- 
cause an  event  which  once  comes  to  pass,  does  not  prove  any  stated  tendency, 
therefore  the  unfailing  constancy  of  an  event  is  an  evidence  of  no  such  thing  1 
But  because  Dr.  Taylor  makes  so  much  of  this  objection,  from  Adam's  sinning 
without  a  propensity,  I  shall  hereafter  consider  it  more  particularly,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  9th  Section  of  this  Chapter ;  where  will  also  be  considered  what 
IS  objected  from  the  fall  of  the  angels. 

Thus  a  propensity,  attending  the  present  nature  or  natural  state  of  mankind^  V 
eternally  to  rum  themselves  by  sin,  may  certainly  be  inferred  from  apparent  and 
acknowledged  facts.  And  I  would  now  observe  ftirther,  that  not  only  does  this 
follow  from  facts  that  are  acknowledged  by  Dr.  Taylor,  but  the  things  he  asserts, 
the  expressions  and  words  which  he  uses,  do  plainly  imply  that  all  mankind 
have  such  a  propensity ;  yea,  one  of  the  highest  kind,  a  propensity  that  is 
invincible,  or  a  tendency  which  really  amounts  to  a  fixed,  constant,  unfaiUng 
necessity.  There  is  a  plain  confession  of  a  propensity  or  proneness  to  sin,  p.  143 : 
"  Man,  who  drinketh  in  iniquity  like  water,  who  is  attended  with  so  many  sen- 
sual appetites,  and  so  apt  to  indulge  them."  And  again,  p.  228,  "  we  are  very 
apt,  in  a  world  full  of  temptation,  to  be  deceived,  and  drawn  into  sin  by  bodily 
appetites."  If  we  are  very  apt  or  prone  to  be  drawn  into  sin  by  bodily  appetites, 
and  sinfully  to  indulge  them,  and  very  apt  or  prone  to  yield  to  temptation  to  stn, 
then  we  are  prone  to  sin  ;  for  to  yield  to  temptation  to  sin  is  sivfuL  In  the 
same  page  he  represents,  that  on  this  account,  and  on  account  of  the  conse- 
quences of  this,  the  case  of  those  who  are  under  a  law,  threatening  death  for 
every  sin,  must  be  quite  deplorable,  if  they  have  no  relief  from  the  mercy  of  the 
lawgiver.  Which  implies,  that  their  case  is  hopeless,  as  to  an  escape  from 
death,  the  punishment  of  sin,  by  any  other  meanh  than  God^s  mercy.     And  that 
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implies,  that  there  is  such  an  aptness  to  yield  to  temptation  to  sin,  that  it  is  hope- 
less that  any  of  mankind  should  wholly  avoid  it  But  he  speaks  of  it  elsewhere, 
over  and  over,  as  truly  impossible^  or  what  cannot  be  ;  as  in  the  words  which 
were  cited  in  the  last  Sedion^  from  his  note  on  Rom.  v.  20,  where  he  repeated^ 
iy  speaks  of  the  law,  which  subjects  us  to  death  for  every  transgression,  as  what 
cannot  give  life  ;  and  represents  that "  if  God  oflTered  us  no  other  way  of  salva* 
tion,  no  man  from  the  b%inning  of  the  worlil  coidd  be  saved."  In  the  same 
place  he,  with  approbation,  cites  Mr.  Locke's  words,  in  which,  speaking  dtbft 
Israelites,  he  says, "  all  endeavors  after  righteousness  were  lost  laboTy  since  aw 
one  slip  forfeited  life,  and  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  expect  aught  but  deatfa*"^ 
Our  author  speaks  of  it  as  impossible  for  the  law  requiring  sinless  obedience,  to 
^ve  life,  710^  that  the  law  was  weak  in  itself^  but  through  the  weakness  of  our 
flesh.  Therefore  he  says,  he  conceives  the  Law  not  to  be  a  dispensation  statable 
to  the  infirmity  of  the  human  nature  in  its  present  state.  These  things  amount 
to  a  full  confession,  that  the  proneness  in  men  to  sin,  and  to  a  demerit  of,  and 
just  exposedness  to  eternal  ruin  by  sin,  is  universally  invincible,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  amounts  to  absolute,  invincible  necessity ;  which  surely  is  the  high- 
est kind  of  tendency  or  propensity ;  and  that  not  the  less  for  his  layii^  mis 
propensity  to  our  infirmity  or  weakness,  which  may  seem  to  intimate  some  defect, 
rather  than  any  thing  positive  :  and  it  is  agreeable  to  the  sentiments  of  thebeflt 
divines,  that  all  sin  originally  comes  from  a  defective  or  privative  cause.  But 
nn  does  not  cease  to  be  sin,  or  a  thing  not  justly  exposing  to  eternal  ruin  (as 
implied  in  Dr.  Taylor's  own  words)  for  ansing  fi'om  infirmity  or  defect ;  noi 
does  any  invincible  propensity  to  sin,  cease  to  be  a  propensity  to  such  demerit 
of  eternal  ruin,  because  the  proneness  arises  from  such  a  cause. 

It  is  manifest,  that  this  tendency  which  has  been  proved,  does  not  consist  m 
any  particular  external  circumstances,  that  some  or  many  are  in,  peculiarly 
tempting  or  influencing  their  minds ;  but  is  inherent^  and  is  seated  in  tliat  nature 
which  is  common  to  all  mankind,  which  they  carry  with  them  wherever  they 
go,  and  still  remains  the  same,  however  circumstances  may  differ.  For  it  is 
implied  in  what  has  been  proved,  and  shown  to  be  confessed,  that  the  same 
event  comes  to  pass  in  all  circumstances,  that  any  of  mankind  ever  are,  or  can 
be  under  in  the  world.  In  God^s  sight  no  man  living  can  be  justified  ;  but  all 
are  sinners,  and  exposed  to  condemnation.  This  is  true  of  persons  of  all  con* 
stitutions,  capacities,  conditions,  manners,  opinions  and  educations ;  in  all  coun^ 
tries,  climates,  nations  and  ages ;  and  through  all  the  mighty  changes  and 
revolutions,  which  have  come  to  pass  in  the  habitable  world. 

We  have  the  same  evidence,  that  the  propensity  in  this  case  lies  in  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  and  does  not  arise  from  any  particular  circumstances,  as 
we  have  in  any  case  whatsoever  ;  which  is  only  by  the  effects  appearing  to  be 
the  same  in  all  changes  of  time  and  place,  and  under  all  varieties  of  circum- 
stances. It  is  in  this  way  only  we  judge,  that  any  propensities,  which  we  ob- 
serve in  mankind,  are  such  as  are  seated  in  their  nature,  in  all  other  cases.  It 
is  thus  we  judge  of  the  mutual  propensity  betwixt  the  sexes,  or  of  the  dispo^ 
tions  which  are  exercised  in  any  of  the  natural  passions  or  appetites,  that  they 
truly  belong  to  the  nature  of  man ;  because  they  are  observed  in  mankind  in 
general,  through  all  countries,  nations,  and  ages,  and  in  all  conditions. 

If  any  should  say,  though  it  be  evident  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  state 
of  things  to  this  general  event,  that  all  mankind  should  fail  of  perfect  obedi- 
ence, and  should  sin,  and  incur  a  demerit  of  eternal  ruin ;  and  also  that  this 
tendency  does  not  lie  in  any  distinguishing  circumstances  of  any  particular  peo- 
ple, person,  or  age ;  yet  it  may  not  lie  uq  man's  nature,  but  in  the  general  co^ 
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^tution  and  frame  of  thfa  world,  into  which  men  are  horn ;  though  the  nature 
of  man  may  be  good,  without  any  evil  propensity  inherent  in  it ;  yet  the  nature 
and  universal  state  of  this  earthly  world  may  be  such  as  to  be  full  of  so  many 
and  strong  temptations  everywhere,  and  of  such  a  powerful  influence  on  such 
a  creature  as  roan,  dwelhng  in  so  infirm  a  body,  &c.,  that  the  result  of  the 
whole  may  be  a  strong  and  mfkllible  tendency  in  such  a  state  of  things^  to  the 
«n  and  eternal  ruin  of  every  one  of  mankind. 

To  this  I  would  reply,  that  such  an  evasion  will  not  at  all  avail  to  the  pur- 
pose of  those  whom  I  oppose  in  this  controversy.  It  alters  not  the  case  as  to 
this  question,  whether  man  is  not  a  creature  that  in  his  present  state  is  depraved 
and  ruined  by  propensities  to  sin.  If  any  creature  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
proves  evil  in  its  proper  place,  or  in  the  situation  which  God  has  assigned  it  in 
the  imiverse,  it  is  of  an  evil  nature.  That  part  of  the  system  is  not  good,  which 
is  not  good  in  its  place  in  the  system ;  and  those  inherent  qualities  of  that  part 
of  the  system,  which  are  not  good,  but  corrupt,  in  that  place,  are  justly  looked 
upon  as  evil  inherent  qualities.  That  propensity  is  truly  esteemed  to  belong  to 
the  nature  of  any  being,  or  to  be  inherent  in  it,  that  is  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  its  nature,  considereil  together  with  its  proper  situation  in  the  uni- 
versal system  of  existence,  whether  that  propensity  be  good  or  bad.  It  is  the 
nature  of  a  stone  to  be  heavy  ;  but  yet,  if  it  were  placed,  as  it  might  be,  at  a 
distance  from  this  world,  it  would  have  no  such  quality.  But  seeing  a  stone  is 
of  such  a  nature,  that  it  will  have  this  quality  or  tendency,  in  its  proper  place, 
here  in  this  world,  where  God  has  made  it,  it  is  properly  looked  upon  as  a  pro- 
pensity belonging  to  its  nature  :  and  if  it  be  a  good  propensity  here  in  its  pro- 
per place,  then  it  is  a  good  quality  of  its  nature ;  but  if  it  be  contrariwise,  it  is 
an  evil  natural  quality.  So,  if  mankind  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  have 
a  universal,  effectual  tendency  to  sin  and  ruin  in  this  world,  where  God  has 
made  and  placed  them,  this  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  pernicious  tendency  be- 
longing to  their  nature.  There  is,  perhaps,  scarce  any  such  thing  in  beings  not 
independent  and  self-existent,  as  any  power  or  tendency,  but  what  has  some 
dependence  on  other  beings,  which  they  stand  in  some  connection  with,  in  the  uni- 
versal system  of  existence :  propensities  are  no  propensities,  any  otherwise,  than 
as  taken  with  their  objects.  Thus  it  is  with  the  tendencies  observed  in  natural 
bodies,  such  as  gravity,  magnetism,  electricity,  &c.  And  thus  it  is  with  the 
propensities  observed  in  the  various  kinds  of  animals  ;  and  thus  it  is  with  most 
of  the  propensities  in  created  spirits. 

It  may  further  be  observed,  that  it  is  exactly  the  same  thing,  as  to  the  con- 
troversy concerning  an  agreeableness  with  God's  moral  perfections  of  such  a 
disposal  of  things,  that  man  should  come  into  the  world  in  a  depraved,  ruined 
state,  by  a  propensity  to  sin  and  ruin ;  whether  God  has  so  ordered  it,  that  this 
propensity  should  lie  in  his  nature  considered  alone,  or  with  relation  to  its  situa 
tion  in  the  universe,  and  its  connection  with  other  parts  of  the  system  to  which 
the  Creator  has  united  it ;  which  is  as  much  of  God*s  ordering,  as  man's  nature 
itself,  most  simply  considered. 

Dr.  Taylor  (p.  188,  189),  speaking  of  the  attempt  of  some  to  solve  the 
difficulty  of  God's  being  the  author  of  our  nature,  and  yet  that  our  nature  is 
polluted,  by  supposing  that  God  makes  the  soul  pure,  but  unites  it  to  a  polluted 
body  (or  a  body  so  made,  as  tends  to  pollute  the  soul),  he  cries  out  of  it  as 
weak  and  insufficient,  and  too  gross  to  he  admitted.  "  For  (says  he),  who  infu 
sed  the  soul  into  the  body  ?  And  if  it  is  polluted  by  being  infused  into  the 
body,  who  is  the  author  and  cause  of  its  pollution  ?  And  who  created  the 
body,"  &c    But  is  not  the  case  just  the  same,  as  to  those  who  suppose  thai 
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Grod  made  the  soul  pure,  and  places  it  in  a  polluted  world,  or  a  world  tending 
by  its  natural  state  in  which  it  is  made,  to  pollute  the  soul,  or  to  have  such  an 
influence  upon  it,  that  it  shall  without  fail  be  polluted  with  sin,  and  eternally 
mined  1  Here,  may  not  I  also  cry  out,  on  as  good  grounds  as  Dr.  Taylor,  Who 
placed  the  soul  here  in  this  world  ?  And  if  the  world  be  polluted,  or  so  con- 
stituted as  naturally  and  infallibly  to  pollute  the  soul  with  sm,  who  is  the  cause 
of  this  pollution  ?     And  who  created  the  world  ? 

Though  in  the  place  now  cited,  Dr.  Taylor  so  insists  upon  it,  that  God  must 
be  answerable  for  the  pollution  of  the  soul,  if  he  has  infused  or  put  the  sovH 
into  a  body  that  tends  to  pollute  it ;  yet  this  is  the  very  thing  which  he  himself 
supposes  to  be  the  fact,  with  respect  to  the  soul's  being  created  by  God,  in  such 
a  body  as  it  is,  and  in  such  a  world  as  it  is  ;  in  a  place  which  I  have  already 
had  occasion  to  observe,  where  he  says,  "  We  are  apt,  in  a  world  full  of  temp- 
tation, to  be  drawn  into  sin  by  bodily  appetites."  And  if  so,  according  to  hb 
way  of  reason,  God  must  be  the  author  and  cause  of  this  aptness  to  be  drawn 
into  sin.  Again,  page  143,  we  have  these  words,  "  Who  drinketh  in  iniquity 
like  water  ?  Who  is  attended  with  so  many  sensual  appetites,  and  so  apt  to 
indulge  them  ?"  In  these  words  our  author  in  effect  says  the  individual  thing 
that  he  cries  out  of  as  so  gross ^  viz.,  the  tendency  of  the  body,  as  God  has  made 
it,  to  pollute  the  soul  which  he  has  infused  into  it.  These  sensual  appetites, 
which  incline  the  soul,  or  make  it  apt  to  a  sinful  indulgence,  are  either  from 
the  body  which  God  hath  made,  or  otherwise  a  proneness  to  sinful  indulgence 
is  immediately  and  originally  seated  in  the  soul  itself,  which  will  not  mend  the 
matter  for  Dr.  Taylor. 

1  would  here  lastly  observe,  that  our  author  insists  upon  it,  page  42,  S.,  that 
ibis  lower  world  where  we  dwell,  in  its  present  state, "  is  as  it  was,  when,  upon 
a  review,  God  pronounced  it,  and  all  its  furniture,  very  good.  And  thai  the 
present  form  and  furniture  of  the  earth  is  full  of  God's  riches,  mercy  and  good- 
ness, and  of  the  most  evident  tokens  of  his  love  and  bounty  to  the  inhabitants." 
If  so,  there  can  be  no  room  for  such  an  evasion  of  the  evidences  from  fact,  of 
the  universal,  infallible  tendency  of  man's  nature  to  sin  and  eternal  perdition, 
as  that  the  tendency  there  is  to  this  issue,  does  not  lie  in  man's  nature,  but  in 
the  general  constitution  and  frame  of  this  earthly  world,  which  God  hath  made 
to  be  the  habitation  of  mankind. 
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That  Propensity,  which  has  been  proved  to  be  in  the  nature  ot  all  mankind,  must  be 
a  very  evil,  depraved  and  pernicious  Propensity ;  making  it  manifest,  that  the  soul 
of  man,  as  it  is  by  nature,  is  in  a  corrupt,  (alien  and  ruined  state  ;  which  is  the  other 
part  of  the  consequence,  drawn  from  the  proposition  laid  down  in  the  first  Section. 

The  question  to  be  considered,  in  order  to  determine  whether  man's  nature 
is  not  depraved  and  ruined/is .  noiy  yfhether  he  is  not  inclined  to  perform  as 
many  good  deeds  as  bad  ones  /but  which  of  these  two  he  preponderates  to,]in  the 
frame  of  his  heart,  and  state  of  his  nature,  a  state  of  innocence  and  righteousness, 
and  favor  vnth  God  ;  or  a  stale  of  rin,  guiltiness,  and  abhorrence  in  the  sight  of 
God.  Persevering  sinless  righteousness,  or  else  the  guilt  of  sm,  is  the  altema- 
tive,  on  the  decision  of  which  depends  (as  is  confess^),  according  to  the  nature 
and  truth  of  things,  as  they  are  m  themselves,  and  according  to  the  rule  of  right, 
ttid  of  perfect  justice,  man's  being  approved  and  accepted  of  his  Maker,  and 
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fternally  blessed  as  good ;  or  his  being  rejected,  thrown  away,  and  cursed  as 
bad.  And  therefore  the  determination  of  the  tendency  of  man's  heart  and  na* 
tore,  with  respect  to  these  terms,  is  that  which  is  to  be  looked  at,  in  order  to  de-  . 
termine  whether  his  nature  is  good  or  evil,  pure  or  corrupt,  sound  or  ruined 
If  such  be  man's  nature,  and  state  of  his  heart,  that  he  has  an  infallibly  effect 
tual  propensity  to  the  latter  of  those  terms ;  then  it  is  wholly  impertinent  to  talk 
odhe  innocent  and  kind  actions  .even  of  criminals  themselves  y  surpassing  their 
crimes  in  numbers^  and  of  the  prevailing  innocence^  good  nature^  industry yfeli'^ 
<ityj  end  cheerfulness  of  the  greater  part  of  mankind.  Let  never  so  many 
thousands  or  millions  of  acts  of  honesty,  good  nature,  &c,  be  supposed ;  yet,  by 
the  supposition,  there  is  an  unfailing  propensity  to  such  moral  evil,  as  in  its 
dreadful  consequences  infinitely  outweighs  all  effects  or  consequences  of  any 
supposed  good.  Surely  that  tendency,  which,  in  effect,  is  an  infallible  tendency 
to  eternal  destruction,  is  an  infinitely  dread^l  and  pernicious  tendency ;  and 
that  nature  and  frame  of  mind,  which  implies  such  a  tendency,  must  be  an  infi- 
nitely dreadful  and  pernicious  frame  of  mind.  It  would  be  much  more  absurd 
to  suppose  that  such  a  state  of  nature  b  good,  or  not  bad,  under  a  notion  of 
men's  doing  more  honest  and  kind  things  than  evil  ones ;  than  to  say,  the  state 
of  that  ship  is  good  to  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in,  that  is  such  as  cannot  hold 
together  through  the  voyage,  but  will  infallibly  founder  and  sink  by  the  way ; 
under  a  notion  that  it  may  probably  go  great  part  of  the  way  before  it  sinks,  or  .  ^ 
that  it  will  proceed  and  sail  above  water  more  hours  than  it  will  be  in  sinking :  '  ■ 
or  to  pronounce  that  road  a  good  road  to  go  to  such  a  place,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  plain  and  safe,  though  some  parts  of  it  are  dangerous,  and  certainly 
fatal  to  them  that  travel  in  it ;  or  to  call  that  a  good  propensity,  which  is  an  in- 
flexible inclination  to  travel  in  such  a  way. 

A  propensity  to  that  sin  which  brings  God's  eternal  wrath  and  cimse  (which 
has  been  proved  to  belong  to  the  nature  of  man)  is  evil,  not  only  as  it  is  cala^ 
miious  and  sorrowfuly  ending  in  great  natural  evily  but  as  it  is  odious  and  de- 
testable  :  for  by  the  supposition,  it  tends  to  that  moral  evily  by  which  the  subject 
becomes  odious  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  liable,  as  such,  to  be  condemned,  smd 
utterly  rejected,  and  cursed  by  him.  This  also  makes  it  evident,  that  the  state 
which  it  has  been  proved  mankind  are  in,  is  a  corrupt  state  in  a  moral  sense, 
that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  of  God,  which  is  the  rule  of 
moral  rectitude  and  goodness.  That  tendency  which  is  opposite  to  that  which 
the  moral  law  requires  and  insists  upon,  and  prone  to  that  which  the  moral  law 
utterly  forbids,  and  eternally  condemns  the  subject  for,  is  doubtless  a  corrupt  ten- 
dency, in  a  moral  sense. 

So  that  this  depravity  is  both  odiouSj  and  also  pernicious,  fatal  and  destruc- 
tive, in  the  highest  sense,  as  inevitably  tending  to  tnat  which  implies  man's  eter- 
nal ruin ;  it  shows  that  man,  as  he  is  by  nature,  is  in  a  deplorable  and  undone 
state,  in  the  highest  sense.  And  this  proves  that  men  do  not  come  into  the 
world  perfectly  innocent  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  without  any  just  exposedness 
to  his  displeasure.  For  the  being  by  nature  in  a  lost  and  ruined  state,  in  the 
highest  sense,  is  not  consistent  with  being  by  nature  in  a  state  of  favor  with 
God. 

But  if  any  should  still  insist  on  a  notion  of  men's  good  deeds  exceeding  theii 
bad  ones,  and  that,  seeing  the  good  that  is  in  men  is  more  than  countervails  the 
evil,  they  cannot  be  properly  denominated  evil ;  all  persons  and  things  being 
most  properly  denominated  from  that  which  prevails,  and  has  the  ascendant  in 
them,  I  would  say  further,  that, 

I  presume  it  will  be  allowed,  that  if  &ere  is  b  man's  nature  a  ieodency  to 
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guilt  and  il  c  esert,  in  a  vast  overbalance  to  virtue  and  merit ;  or  a  propenritjr 
to  that  sin,  the  evil  and  demerit  of  which  is  so  great,  that  the  value  and  merit 
that  is  in  him,  or  in  all  the  virtuous  acts  that  ever  he  performs,  are  as  nothing  to 
it ;  then  truly  the  nature  of  man  may  be  said  to  be  corrupt  and  evil. 

That  this  is  the  true  case,  may  be  demonstrated  by  what  is  evident  of  the 
infinite  heinousness  of  sm  against  Oo  {,  from  the  nature  of  things.  The  hemous- 
ness  of  this  must  rise  in  some  proportion  to  the  obligation  we  are  under  to  re- 
gard the  Divine  Being ;  and  that  must  be  in  some  proportion  to  his  worthiness 
of  regard  ;  which  doubtless  is  infinitely  beyond  the  worthiness  of  any  of  our  fel- 
low creatures.  But  the  merit  of  our  respect  or  obedience  to  God  is  not  infinite. 
The  merit  of  respect  to  any  being  does  not  increase,  but  is  rather  diminished, 
in  proportion  to  the  obligations  we  are  under  in  strict  justice  to  pay  him  that 
respect.  There  is  no  great  merit  in  paying  a  debt  we  owe,  and  by  the  highest 
possible  obligations  in  strict  justice  are  obliged  to  pay,  but  there  is  great  deme- 
rit in  refusing  to  pay  it  That  on  such  accounts  as  these  there  is  an  infinite  de- 
merit in  all  sin  against  Ood,  which  must  therefore  immensely  outweigh  all  the 
merit  which  can  be  supposec'  to  be  in  our  virtue,  I  think,  b  capable  of  full  de- 
monstration ;  and  that  the  futility  of  the  objections  which  some  have  made 
against  the  argument,  might  most  plainly  be  demonstrated.  But  I  shall  omit  a 
particular  consideration  of  the  evide.ice  of  this  matter  from  the  nature  of  things, 
as  I  study  brevity,  and  lest  an^  should  cry  out,  Metaphysics  !  as  the  manner  ot 
some  is,  when  any  argument  is  handled  against  any  tenet  they  are  fond  of,  with 
a  close  and  exact  consideration  of  the  nature  of  things.  And  this  is  not  so  ne- 
cessary in  the  present  case,  inasmuch  as  the  point  asserted,  namely,  that  he  who 
commits  any  one  sin,  has  guilt  and  ill  desert,  which  is  so  ^eat,  that  the  value 
and  merit  of  all  the  good  which  it  is  possible  he  should  do  in  his  whole  life,  is 
as  nothing  to  it;  I  say  this  point  is  not  only  evident  by  metaphysics^  hut  is 
plainly  demonstrated  by  what  has  been  shown  to  he  fad,  with  respect  to  God's 
own  constitutions  and  dbpensations  towards  mankind ;  as  particularly  by  this, 
that  whatever  acts  of  virtue  and  obedience  a  man  performs,  yet  if  he  trespasses 
\n  one  point,  is  guilty  of  any  the  least  sin,  he,  according  to  the  law  of  God,  and 
so  according  to  the  exact  truth  of  things,  and  the  proper  demerit  of  sin,  is  ex- 
posed to  be  wholly  cast  out  of  favor  with  God,  and  subjected  to  bLs  curse,  to  be 
utterly  and  eternally  destroyed.  This  has  been  proved,  and  shown  to  be  the 
doctrine  which  Dr.  Taylor  abundantly  teaches.  But  how  can  it  be  agreeable  v/^ 
to  the  nature  of  things,  and  exactly  consonant  to  everlasting  truth  and  right- 
eousness, thus  to  deal  with  a  creature  for  the  least  sinful  act,  though  he  should 
perform  ever  so  many  thousands  of  honest  and  virtuous  acts,  to  countervail  the . 
evil  of  that  sin  ?  Or  how  can  it  be  agreeable  to  the  exact  truth  and  real  deme- 
rit of  things,  thus  wholly  to  cast  cff  the  deficient  creature,  without  any  regard 
to  the  merit  of  all  his  good  deeds,  unless  that  be  in  truth  the  case,  that  the  value 
and  merit  of  all  those  good  actions,  bear  no  proportion  to  the  heinousness  of  the 
least  sin  ?  If  it  were  not  so,  one  would  think,  that  however  the  offending  per- 
son might  have  some  proper  punishment,  yet,  seeing  there  is  so  much  virtue  to 
lay  in  the  balance  against  the  guilt,  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  nature  of 
thmgs,  that  he  should  find  some  favor,  and  not  be  altogether  rejected,  and  mad? 
the  subject  of  perfect  and  eternal  destruction ;  and  thus  no  account  at  all  b^ 
made  of  all  his  virtue,  so  much  as  to  procure  him  the  least  relief  or  hope.  How 
can  such  a  constitution  represent  sin  in  its  proper  colors,  and  according  to  its 
true  nature  and  desert  (as  Dr.  Taylor  says  it  does),  unless  this  be  its  true  nature, 
that  it  is  so  bad,  that  even  in  the  least  instance  it  perfectly  swallows  up  all  the 
value  of  the  sinner's  supposed  good  deeds,  let  them  be  ever  so  many.    So  that  this 
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matter  is  not  left  to  our  metaphysics  or  philosophy;  the  great'  Lawgiver,  and 
infallible  Judge  of  the  universe,  has  clearly  decided  it,  in  me  revelation  he  hm 
made  of  what  is  agreeable  to  exact  truth,  justice,  and  the  nature  of  things,  ic 
his  revealed  law,  or  rule  of  righteousness. 

He  that  in  any  req)ect  or  degree  is  a  transgressor  of  God^s  law,  is  a  wicked 
man,  yea,  wholly  wicked  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  all  his  goodness  being  este^in- 
ed  nothing,  having  no  axount  made  of  it,  when  taken  together  with  his  wick- 
edness. And  therefore,  without  any  regard  to  his  righteousness,  he  is,  by  the 
sentence  of  the  law,  and  so  by  the  voice  of  truth  and  justice,  to  be  treated  as 
worthy  to  be  rejected,  abhorred,  and  cursed  forever ;  and  must  be  so,  unless 
grace  interposes,  to  cover  his  transgression.  But  men  are  really,  in  themselves, 
what  they  are  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  by  the  voice  of  strict  equity  and  jus- 
tice ;  however  they  may  be  looked  upon,  ami.  treated  by  infinite  and  unmented 
mercy.  yx  .  :   - 

So  that,  on  the  whole,  it  appears,  all  mankind  have  an  infallibty  effectual 
propensity  to  that  moral  evil,  which  infinitely  outweighs  the  value  of  all  the 
good  that  can  be  in  them  ;  and  have  such  a  disposition  of  heart,  that  the  cer- 
tain consequence  of  it  is,  their  bein^  in  the  eye  of  perfect  truth  and  righteous- 
ness, wicked  men.  And  I  leave  all  to  judge,  whether  such  a  disposition  be  not 
in  the  eye  of  truth  a  depraved  dispositioiL 

Agreeably  to  these  things,  the  Scripture  represents  all  mankind,  not  only  as 
having  guilt,  but  immei^  guilt,  which  they  can  have  no  merit  or  worthiness  to 
countervail.  Su^lis  the  representation  we  have  in  Matth.  xviiL  21,  to  the  end. 
There,  on  Peter's  mquiring,  How  often  his  brother  should  trespass  against  Atm, 
and  he  forgive  him,  whether  until  seven  times  ;  Christ  replies,  I  say  not  unto 
thee,  until  seven  times,  but  xmtil  seventy  tim£S  seven;  apparently  mekning, 
that  he  should  esteem  no  number  of  offences  too  many,  and  no  degree  d 
injury  it  is  possible  our  neighbor  should  be  guilty  of  towards  us,  too  great  to  be 
forgiven.  For  which  this  reason  is  given  in  the  parable  there  following,  that, 
if  ever  we  obtain  forgiveness  and  favor  with  God,  he  must  pardon  that  guilt  and 
injury  towards  his  majesty,  which  is  immensely  greater  than  the  greatest  inju*  ^ 
ries  that  ever  men  are  guilty  of  one  towards  another,  yea,  than  the  sum  of  all 
their  injuries  put  together,  let  them  be  ever  so  many,  and  ever  so  great ;  so  that 
the  latter  would  be  but  as  a  hundred  pence  to  tea  thousand  talents,  which  im- 
mense debt  we  owe  to  God,  and  have  nothing  to  pay ;  which  implies,  tliat  we 
have  no  merit  to  counter\'aiI  any  part  of  our  guilt.  And  this  must  be,  because 
if  all  that  may  be  called  virtue  in  us,  be  compared  with  our  ill  desert,  it  is  iu  the 
sight  of  God  as  nothing  to  it  The  parable  is  not  to  represent  Peter^s  case  in 
particular,  but  that  of  all  who  then  were,  or  ever  should  be,  Christ's  disciples. 
It  appears  by  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse,  So  likewise  shall  my  heavenly 
Father  do,  if  ye,  from  your  hearts,  forgive  not,  every  one  his  brother  their  tres^ 
passes. 

Therefore  how  absurd  must  it  be  for  Christians  to  object  against  the  depravity 
of  man's  nature,  a  greater  number  of  innocent  and  kind  actions,  than  of  crimes ; 
and  to  talk  of  a  prevailing  innocency,  good  nature,  industry  and  cheerfulness  of 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  ?  li\finitely  more  absurd,  than  it  would  be  to  in- 
sist that  the  domestic  of  a  prince  was  not  a  bad  servant,  because  though  some- 
times he  contemned  and  affronted  his  master  to  a  great  degree,  yet  he  did  not 
spit  in  his  master's  face  so  often  as  he  performed  acts  of  service ;  or,  than  it 
would  be  to  affirm,  that  his  spouse  was  a  good  wife  to  him,  because,  although  she 
committed  adultery,  and  that  with  the  slaves  and  scoundrels  sometimes,  yet  she 
did  not  do  this  so  often  asdiedkl  the  duties  of  a  wife     These  notions  wouU  be 
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absurd,  because  the  crimes  are  too  heinous  to  be  atoned  for  by  many  lioneet 
actions  of  the  servant  or  spouse  of  the  prince ;  there  being  a  vast  disproportion 
between  tne  merit  of  the  one,  and  the  ill  desert  of  the  other ;  but  in  no  measure 
80  great,  nay  infinitely  less,  than  that  between  the  demerit  of  our  offences  against 
Ooa,  and  the  value  of  our  acts  of  obedience. 

Thus  I  have  gone  through  with  my  first  argument ;  having  shown  the  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  1  laid  down,  at  first,  and  proved  its  conse- 
quence. But  there  are  many  other  things,  that  manifest  a  very  corrupt  tendency 
or  disposition  in  man's  nature,  in  his  present  state,  which  I  Aall  take  notice  of  in 
flie  following  iSec/ioTW. 


SECTION  IV. 


The  depravity  of  Nature  appears  by  a  propensity  in  aU  to  Sin  immediately,  as  soon  as 
they  are  capable  of  it,  ana  to  Sin  continually  and  progressively ;  and  also  by  th* 
remains  of  Sin  in  the  best  of  Men.      f  ^  -^  >,  .ij'    ^  C   'u 

I 
The  great  depravity  of  man's  nature  appears,  not  only  in  that  they  univer- 
sally commit  sin,  who  spend  any  long  time  in  the  world,  but  in  that  men  are 
naturally  so  prone  to  sin,  that  none  ever  fail  of  immediately  transgressing 
God's  law,  and  so  of  bringing  infinite  guilt  on  themselves,  and  exposing  them- 
selves to  eternal  perdition,  (as  soon  as  they  are  capablefof  it, ; 

The  Scriptures  are  so  very  express  in  it,  that  all  mankind,  all  flesh,  all  tht 
worldy  every  man  livingy  ai  e  guilty  of  sin ;  that  it  must  at  least  be  understood, 
every  one  that  is*  come  to  be  capable  of  being  active  in  duty  to  God,  or  sin 
against  him,  is  guilty  of  sin.  There  are  multitudes  in  the  world  who  have  but 
very  lately  be^n  to  exert  their  faculties,  as  moral  agents ;  and  so  are  but  just 
entered  on  their  state  of  trial,  as  acting  for  themselves.  There  are  many  thou- 
sands constantly  in  the  world,  who  have  not  lived  one  month,  or  week,  or  day 
mnce  they  have  arrived  to  any  period  that  can  be  assigned  from  their  birth  to 
twenty  years  of  a^e.  And  if  there  be  not  a  strong  propensity  in  man's  nature 
to  sin,  that  should,  as  it  were,  hurry  them  on  to  speedy  transgression,  and  they 
have  no  guilt  previous  to  their  personal  sinning,  what  should  hinder,  but  that 
there  might  always  be  a  great  number  of  such  as  act  for  themselves  on  the 
stage  of  the  world,  and  are  answerable  for  themselves  to  God,  who  have  hith- 
erto kept  themselves  free  from  sin,  and  have  perfectly  obeyed  Grod's  law,  and 
so  are  righteous  in  God's  sight,  with  the  righteousness  of  the  law ;  and  if  they 
should  be  called  out  of  the  world  without  any  longer  trial  (as  great  numbers 
die  at  all  periods  of  life)  would  be  justified  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  ?  And  how 
then  can  it  be  true,  that  in  God^s  sight  no  man  living  can  be  justifledy  that  no 
man  can  be  just  loith  God,  and  that  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  no  flesh  can  bejus* 
tijied,  because  by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  Sin  ?  And  what  should  hinder  but 
that  there  may  always  be  many  in  the  world,  who  are  capable  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion and  counsel,  and  of  prayer  to  God,  for  whom  the  calls  of  God's  word  to 
repentance  and  to  seek  pardon  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  to  forgive  others 
their  injuries,  because  they  need  that  God  should  forgive  them,  would  not  be 
proper ;  and  for  whom  the  Lord's  prayer  is  not  suitable,  wherein  Christ  directs 
all  his  followers  to  pray,  that  God  would  forgive  their  sins,  as  they  forgive 
those  that  trespass  against  them  ? 

If  there  are  any  in  the  world,  though  but  lately  become  capable  of  acting 
lor  themselves,  as  subjects  of  the  law  of  God,  who  are  perfectry  free  fh>m  sin, 
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such  are  most  likely  to  be  found  among  the  cliildren  of  Christian  parents,  who 
eive  them  the  most  pious  education,  and  set  them  the  best  examples ;  and  theits 
fore  such  would  never  be  so  likely  to  be  fouuvi  in  any  part  or  age  of  the  world, 
as  in  the  primitive  Christian  church,  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity  (the  age  of 
the  church's  greatest  purity)  so  long  after  Christianity  had  been  established, 
that  there  had  been  time  for  great  numbers  of  children  to  be  born,  and  educated 
by  those  primitive  Christians.  It  was  in  that  age,  and  in  such  a  part  of  that 
age,  that  the  Apostle  John  wrote  his  first  epistle  to  the  Christians  that 
then  were.  But  if  there  was  then  a  number  of  them  come  to  understanding, 
who  were  perfectly  free  from  sin,  why  does  he  write  as  he  does  ?  >  John  i.  8— 
10,  "If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not 
in  us.  If  we  confess  our  sms,  he  is  faithful  and  just  to  foreive  us  our  sins,  and 
to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness.  If  we  say  that  we  nave  not  sinned,  we 
make  him  a  liar,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us." 

If  any  should  object,  that  this  is  an  overstraining  of  things;  and  that  it  sup- 
poses a  greater  niceness  and  exactness  than  is  observed  in  Scripture  representations 
and  expressions,  to  infer  from  these  expressions,  that  all  men  sin  immediately  as 
soon  as  ever  they  are  capable  of  it.  To  this  I  would  say,  that  I  think  the  argu- 
ments used  are  tnily  solid,  and  do  really  and  justly  conclude,  either  that  men  are 
born  guilty,  and  so  are  chargeable  with  sin  before  they  come  to  act  for  them- 
selves, or  else  commit  sin  immediately,  without  the  least  time  intervening,  after 
they  are  capable  of  understanding  their  obligation  to  God,  and  reflecting  on 
themselves  ;  and  that  the  Scriptiu-e  clearly  determines,  there  is  not  one  such 
person  in  the  world,  free  from  sin.  But  whether  this  be  a  straining  things  up 
to  too  great  an  exactness,  or  not ;  yet  I  suppose,  none  that  do  not  entirely  set 
aside  the  sense  of  such  Scriptures  as  have  been  mentioned,  and  deny  those  prop- 
ositions which  Dr.  Taylor  himself  allows  to  be  contained  in  some  of  them,  \vill 
deny  they  prove,  that  no  considerable  time  passes  after  men  are  capable  of  acting 
for  themselves,  as  the  subjects  of  God's  law,  before  they  are  guilty  of  sin  ;  be» 
cause  if  the  time  were  considerable,  it  would  be  great  enough  to  deser\'e  to  be 
taken  notice  of,  as  an  exception  to  such  universal  propositions,  as.  In  thy  sight 
shall  no  man  living  he  justified,  &c.  And  if  this  be  allowed,  that  men  are  so 
prone  to  sin,  that  in  fact  all  mankind  do  sin,  as  it  were,  immediately,  after  they 
come  to  be  capable  of  it,  or  fail  not  to  sin  so  soon,  that  no  considerable  /twe  passes 
before  they  run  into  transgression  against  God  ;  it  does  not  much  alter  the  case, 
as  to  the  present  argument.  If  the  time  of  freedom  from  sin  be  so  small,  as  not 
to  be  worthy  of  notice  in  the  forementioned  universal  propositions  of  Scripture, 
it  is  also  so  small,  as  not  to  be  worthy  of  notice  in  the  present  argument. 

Again,  the  reality  and  greatness  of  the  depravity  of  man's  nature  appears  in 
this,  that  he  has  a  prevailing  propensity  to  be  continually  sinning  against  God. 
What  has  been  observed  above,  will  clearly  prove  this.  That  same  disposition 
of  nature,  which  is  an  eflfectual  propensity  to  immediate  sin,  amounts  to  a  pro- 
pensity to  continual  sin.  For  a  being  prone  to  continual  sinning,  is  nothing  but 
a  proneness  to  immediate  sin  continued.  Such  appears  to  be  the  tendency  of 
nature  to  sin,  that  as  soon  as  ever  man  is  capable,  it  causes  him  immediately  to 
sin,  without  suffering  any  considerable  time  to  pass  without  sin.  And  therefore, 
if  the  same  propensity  be  continued  undimipished,  there  will  be  an  equal  tendency 
to  immediate  sinning  again,  without  any  considerable  time  passing.  And  so 
the  same  will  always  be  a  disposition  still  immediately  to  sin,  with  as  little  time 
passhig  without  sin  afterwards,  as  at  first.  The  only  reason  that  can  be  given 
why  sinning  must  be  immediate  at  first,  is  that  the  disposition  is  so  great,  that 
U  will  not  suffer  any  considerable  tune  to  pass  without  sm  ;  and  therefore,  the 
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same  disposition  Lein^  continued  in  equal  degree,  without  somje  new  restram^ 
or  ODntrary  tendency,  it  will  still  equally  tend  to  the  same  effect  And  though 
it  b  true,  the  propensity  may  be  diminished,  or  have  restraints  laid  up(»n  it,  by 
gracious  disposals  of  Providence,  or  merciful  influences  of  God's  spirit ;  jet 
Siis  is  not  owin^  to  nature.  That  strong  propensity  of  nature,  by  which  men 
are  so  prone  to  immediate  sinning  at  first,  has  no  tendency  in  itself  to  a  dimi- 
nution ;  but  rather  to  an  increase ;  as  the  continued  exercise  of  an  evil  dispo- 
sition, in  repeated  actual  sins,  tends  to  strengthen  it  more  and  more ;  agree- 
able to  that  observation  of  Dr.  Taylor's,  p.  228,  "  We  are  apt  to  be  drawn 
into  sin  by  bodily  appetites,  and  when  once  we  are  under  the  government  of 
these  appetites,  it  is  at  least  exceeding  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  recover 
ourselves,  by  the  mere  force  of  reason."  The  increase  of  strength  of  disposi- 
tion in  such  a  case,  is  as  in  a  falling  body,  the  strength  of  its  tendency  to 
descend  is  continually  increased,  so  long  as  its  motion  is  continued.  Not  only  a 
constant  commission  of  sin,  but  a  constant  increase  in  the  habits  and  practice  of 
wickedness,  is  the  true  tendency  of  man's  depraved  nature,  if  unrestrained  by 
divine  grace  ;  as  the  true  tendency  of  the  nature  of  a  heavy  body,  if  obstacles 
are  removed,  is  not  only  to  fall  with  a  continued  motion,  but  with  a  constantly 
Increasing  motion.  And  we  see,  that  increasing  iniquity  is  actually  the  conse- 
quence of  natural  depravity,  in  most  men,  notwithstanding  all  the  restraints  they 
nave.  Dispositions  to  evil  are  commonly  much  stronger  in  adult  persons,  than 
in  children,  when  they  first  begin  to  act  m  the  world  as  rational  creatures. 

If  sin  be  such  a  thing  as  Dr.  Taylpr  represents  it,  p.  69,  "  A  thing  of  an 
odioas  and  destructive  nature,  the  corruption  and  ruin  of  our  nature,  and  infi- 
nitely hateful  to  God ;"  then  such  a  propensity  to  continual  and  increasing  sin, 
must  be  a  very  evil  disposition.  And  if  we  may  judge  of  the  perniciousness  of 
an  inclination  of  nature,  by  the  evil  of  the  effect  it  naturally  tends  to,  the  pro- 

¥5nsity  of  man's  nature  must  be  evil  indeed  ;  for  the  soul  being  immortal.  Dr. 
aylor  acknowledges,  p.  94,  S.,  it  will  follow  ff om  what  has  been  observed  above, 
that  man  has  a  natural  disposition  to  one  of  these  two  things ;  either  to  an  in- 
crease of  wickedness  without  end,  or  till  wickedness  comes  to  be  so  great,  that 
the  capacity  of  his  nature  will  not  allow  it  to  be  greater.  This  being  what  his 
^ckedness  will  come  to  by  its  natural  tendency,  if  divine  grace  does  not  pre- 
vent, it  may  as  truly  be  said  to  be  the  effect  which  man's  natural  corruption 
tends  to,  as  that  an  acorn  in  a  proper  soil,  truly  tends  by  its  nature  to  become  a 
great  tree. 
^.^  Again,  that  sin  which  is  remaining  in  the  hearts  of  the  best  men  on  earth, 
makes  it  evident,  that  man's  nature  is  corrupt,  as  he  comes  into  the  world.  A 
remaining  depravity  of  heart  in  the  greatest  saints,  may  be  argued  from  the  sins 
of  most  of  those  who  are  set  forth  m  Scripture  as  the  most  eminent  instances 
and  examples  of  virtue  and  piety  ;  and  is  also  manifest  from  this,  that  the 
Scripture  represents  all  God's  children  as  standing  in  need  of  chastisement. 
Heb.  xii.  6—8,  "  1  or  whom  the  Lord  loveth,  he  chasteneth ;  and  scourgeth 
every  son  whom  he  receiveth.  What  sou  is  he,  whom  the  father  chasteneth 
not  ?  If  ye  are  without  chastisement,  then  are  ye  bastards,  and  not  sons."  But 
this  is  directly  and  fully  asserted  in  some  vdaces  ;  as  in  that  forementioned, 
Eccles.  vii.  20,  "  There  is  not  a  just  man  upon  earth,  that  doeth  good,  and 
sinnethnot."  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  there  is  no  man  on  earth,  that  is  so 
just,  as  to  have  attained  to  such  a  degree  of  righteousness,  as  not  to  commit  any 
nn.  Yea,  the  Apostle  James  speaks  of  all  Christians  as  often  sinning,  or  com- 
mitting many  sins  ;  even  in  that  primitive  age  of  the  Christian  church,  an  age 
jBstingiiishol  from  all  others  by  eminent  attamments  m  holiness ;  James  iiL  2, 
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**  In  many  thin^  we  all  offend.'*  And  that  there  is  pollation  in  the  hearts  of 
all)  as  the  remainder  of  moral  filth  that  was  there  aniecedent  to  all  attempts  or 
means  for  purification^  is  very  plidnly  declared,  m  Prov.  xx.  9,  ^^  Who  can  saj, 
I  have  made  my  heart  clean,  I  am  pure  firom  my  sin  V\ 

According  to  Dr.  Taylor,  men  come  into  the  world  wholly  firee  from  sinAil 
propensities.  And  if  so,  it  appears  from  what  has  been  already  said,  there 
would  be  nothing  to  hinder,  but  that  many,  without  being  better  than  they  are  hv 
nature,  might  perfectly  avoid  the  commission  of  sin.  But  much  more  might  this 
be  the  case  with  men  after  they  had,  by  care,  diligence,  and  good  practice,  attained 
those  positive  habits  of  virtue,  whereby  they  are  at  a  much  greater  distance  finom 
sin,  than  they  were  naturally ;  which  this  vniter  supposes  to  be  the  case  with 
many  good  men.  But  since  the  Scripture  teaches  us,  that  the  best  men  in  the 
world  do  often  commit  sin,  and  have  remaining  pollution  of  heart,  this  makes  it 
abundantly  evident,  that  men,  when  they  are  no  otherwise  than  they  were  by  na- 
ture, without  any  of  those  virtuous  attainments,  have  a  sinful  depravity ;  yea, 
must  have  great  corruption  of  nature. 
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The  depravity  of  Nature  appears,  in  that  the  general  Consec^^uence  of  the  State  and     l\ 
Tendency  of  Man's  Nature  is  a  much  greater  Degree  of  Sin,  than  Righteousneu ;       y 
not  only  with  respect  to  Value  and  Demerit,  but  Matter  and  Quantity. 

I  HAVB  before  shown,  that  there  is  a  propensity  in  man's  nature  to  that 
sin,  which  in  heinousness  and  ill  desert  immensely  outweighs  all  the  value  and 
merit  of  any  supposed  good,  that  may  be  hi  him,  or  that  he  can  do.  I  now 
proceed  to  say  further,  that  such  is  man's  nature,  in  his  present  state,  that  it 
tends  to  this  lamentable  effect;  that  there  should  at  all  times,  through  the 
course  of  his  Ufe,  be  at  least  much  more  sin  than  righteousness,  not  only  as  to 
weight  and  valuey  but  as  to  matter  and  measure  ;  more  disagreement  of  heart 
and  practice  from  the  law  of  God,  and  from  the  law  of  nature  and  reason,  than 
agreement  and  conformity. 

The  law  of  God  is  the  rule  of  right,  as  Dr.  Taylor  often  calls  it :  it  is  the 
measure  of  virtue  and  sin :  so  much  agreement  as  there  is  with  this  rule,  so 
much  is  there  of  rectitude,  righteousness,  or  true  virtue,  and  no  more ;  and  so 
much  disagreement  as  there  is  with  this  rule,  so  much  sin  is  there. 

Having  premised  this,  the  following  things  may  be  here  observed. 

I.  The  degree  of  disagreement  from  this  rule  of  light  is  to  be  determined 
not  only  by  the  degree  of  distance  firom  it  in  excess  ^  but  also  in  defect ;  or  in  \. 
other  words,  not  only  in  positive  transgression,  or  doing  what  b  forbidden^  but  r 
also  in  withholdmg  what  is  required.  The  Divine  Lawgiver  does  as  much  pro* 
hibit  the  one  as  the  other,  and  does  as  much  charge  the  latter  as  a  sinful  breadi 
of  his  law,  exposing  to  his  eternal  wrath  and  curse,  as  the  former.  Thus  at  the 
day  of  judgment,  as  described  Matth.  xxv.,  the  wicked  are  condemned  as 
cursed  to  everlasting  fire,  for  their  sin  in  defect  and  omission :  luxis  an  hungered, 
and  ye  gave  me  no  meat,  &c.  And  the  case  is  thus,  not  only  when  the  defect 
is  in  word  or  behavior,  but  in  the  inward  temper  and  exercise  of  the  mind.  1 
Cor.  xvi.  22, ''  If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christy  let  him  be  Anathemc 
Maranatha."  Dr.  Taylor,  speaking  of  the  sentence  and  punishment  of  the 
wicked  (Matth.  xxv.  41,  46),  says,  p.  169,  *^  It  was  manifestly  for  tcant^ 
benevolence,  love  and  coinpasskm  to  their  fellow  creatures,  that  Uiey  were 
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eondemned."  And  elsewhere,  as  was  observed  before,  he  says,  that  the  law  oi 
God  extends  to  the  latent  principles  of  sin  to  forbid  them,  and  to  condemn  to 
eternal  destruction  for  them.  And  if  so,  it  doubtle^  also  extends  to  the  inward 
principles  of  holiness,  to  require  them,  and  in  hke  manner  to  condemn  for  the 
want  of  them. 

II.  The  sum  of  our  duty  to  God,  required  in  his  law,  is  love  to  God;  taking 
love  in  a  large  sense,  for  the  true  regard  of  our  hearts  to  God,  implying  esteem, 
honor,  benevolence,  gratitude,  complacence,  &c  This  is  not  only  very  plain  by 
the  Scripture,  but  it  is  evident  in  itself  The  sum  of  what  the  law  of  Gold  requires, 
is  doubtless  obedience  to  that  law :  no  law  can  require  more  than  that  it 
be  obeyed.  But  it  is  manifest,  that  obedience  to  God  is  nothing,  any  otherwise 
than  as  a  testimony  of  the  respect  of  our  hearts  to  God :  without  the  heart,  man's 
external  acts  are  no  more  than  the  motions  of  the  limbs  of  a  wooden  image, 
have  no  more  of  the  nature  of  either  sin  or  righteousness.     It  must  therefore 

^  needs  be  so,  that  love  to  God,  or  the  respect  of  the  heart,  must  be  the  sum  of 
the  duty  required  towards  God  in  his  law. 

III.  It  therefore  appears  from  the  premises,  that  whosoever  withliolds  more 
of  that  love  or  respect  of  heart  from  God,  which  his  law  requires,  than  he  affords, 
has  more  sin  than  righteousness.  Not  only  he  that  has  less  divine  love,  than 
passions  and  affections  which  are  opposite ;  but  also  he  that  does  not  love  God 
half  so  much  as  he  ought,  or  has  reason  to  do,  has  justly  more  wrong  than  righ* 
imputed  to  him ;  according  to  the  law  of  God,  and  the  law  of  reason,  he  has 
more  irregularity  than  rectitude,  with  regard  to  the  law  of  love.  The  sinful  dis- 
respect or  unrespectfulness  of  his  heart  to  God,  is  greater  than  his  respect  to  him. 

But  what  considerate  person  is  there,  even  among  the  more  virtuous  part  of 
mankind,  but  what  would  be  ashamed  to  say,  and  profess  before  God  or  men,  that 
he  loves  God  half  so  much  as  he  ought  to  do ;  or  that  he  exercises  one  half  of 
that  esteem,  honor  and  gratitude  towards  God,  which  would  be  altogether  be- 
coming him  ;  considering  what  God  is,  and  what  great  manifestations  he  has 
made  of  his  transcendent  excellency  and  goodness,  and  what  benefits  he  receives 
from  him  ?  And  if  few  or  none  of  the  best  of  men  can  with  reason  and  truth 
make  even  such  a  profession,  how  far  from  it  must  the  generality  of  mankind  be  1 

The  chief  and  most  fundamental  of  all  the  commands  of  the  moral  law, 
requires  us  "  to  love  the  Lord  our  God  xoith  all  our  hearts^  and  with  all  our  souls^ 
vjUh  all  our  strengthy  and  all  our  mind  /'  that  is  plainly,  with  all  that  is  within 
us,  or  to  the  utmost  capacity  of  our  nature ;  all  that  belongs  tOy  or  is  compre- 
hended within  the  utmost  extent  or  capacity  of  our  heart  and  soul,  and  mind 
and  strength,  is  required.  God  is  in  himself  worthy  of  infinitely  greater  love, 
than  any  creature  can  exercise  towards  him :  he  is  worthy  of  love  equal  to  his 
perfections,  which  are  infinite :  God  loves  himself  with  no  greater  love  than  he 
IS  worthy  of,  when  he  loves  himself  infinitely ;  but  we  can  give  God  no  more 
than  we  have.  Therefore,  if  we  give  him  so  much,  if  we  love  him  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  the  faculties  of  our  nature,  we  are  excused ;  but  when  what  is  pro- 
posed, is  only  that  we  should  love  him  as  much  as  our  capacity  will  allow,  tliis 
excuse  of  want  of  capacity  ceases,  and  obligation  takes  hold  of  us ;  and  we  are 
doubtless  obliged  to  love  God  to  the  utmost  of  what  is  possible  for  us,  with  such 
faculties,  and  such  opportunities  and  advantages  to  know  God,  as  we  have. 
And  it  is  evidently  implied  in  this  great  commandment  of  the  law,  that  our  love 
to  God  should  be  so  great,  as  to  have  the  most  absolute  possession  of  all  the 
soul,  and  the  perfect  government  of  all  the  principles  and  springs  of  action  that 
arc  in  our  nature. 

Though  it  is  not  easy,  precisely  to  fix  the  limits  of  man's  capacity,  as  to 
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love  to  God ;  yet  in  general  we  may  determinei  that  his  capacity  of  lore  is  oo- 
extended  with  his  capacity  of  knowledge ;  the  exercise  of  the  understanding 
opens  the  way  foi  the  exercise  of  the  other  faculty.  Now,  though  we  cannot 
have  any  proper  positive  understanding  of  God's  infinite  excellency ;  yet  the 
capacity  of  the  human  understanding  is  very  great,  and  may  be  extended  far. 
It  is  needless  to  dispute,  how  far  man's  knowledge  may  be  said  to  be  strictly 
comprehensive  of  things  that  are  very  great,  as  of  the  extent  of  the  expanse  of 
the  heavens,  or  of  the  dimensions  of  the  globe  of  the  earth,  and  of  such  a  great 
number,  as  of  the  many  millions  of  its  inhabitants.  The  word  comprehensive 
seems  to  be  ambiguous.  But  doubtless  we  are  capable  of  some  proper  positive 
understanding  of  the  greatness  of  these  things,  in  comparison  of  other  things 
that  we  know,  as  unspeakably  exceeding  them.  We  are  capable  of  some  cleai 
understanding  of  the  greatness  or  considerableness  of  a  whole  nation ;  or  of  the 
whole  world  of  mankind,  as  vastly  exceeding  that  of  a  particular  person  or 
family.  We  can  positively  understand  that  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth  is 
vastly  greater  than  a  particular  hill  or  mountain.  And  can  have  some  good 
positive  apprehension  of  the  starry  heavens,  as  so  greatly  exceeding  the  globe 
of  the  earth,  that  the  latter  is  as  it  were  nothing  to  it  So  the  human  faculties 
are  capable  of  a  real  and  clear  understanding  (3*  the  greatness,  glory  and  good- 
ness of  God,  and  of  our  dependence  upon  him,  from  the  manifestations  'which 
God  has  made  of  himself  to  mankind,  as  being  bevond  all  expression  above 
that  of  the  most  excellent  human  friend,  or  earthly  object  And  so  we  arc 
capable  of  an  esteem  and  love  to  God,  which  shall  be  proportionable,  and  as 
much  exceeding  that  which  we  have  to  any  creature. 

These  things  may  help  us  to  form  some  judgment,  how  vastly  the  generality 
of  mankind  fall  below  their  duty,  with  respect  to  love  to  God;  yea,  how  far 
tbey  are  from  coming  halfway  to  that  height  of  love,  which  is  agreeable  to  the 
rule  of  right  Surely  if  our  esteem  of  God,  desires  after  him,  and  delight  in 
him,  were  such  as  become  us,  considering  the  things  forementioned,  they  would 
exceed  our  regard  to  other  things  as  the  heavens  are  high  above  the  earth,  and 
would  swallow  up  all  other  affections  like  a  deluge.  But  how  far,  how  exceed- 
ing far,  are  the  generality  of  the  world  from  any  appearance  of  being  influenced 
and  governed  by  such  a  degree  of  divine  love  as  this ! 

If  we  consider  the  love  of  God,  with  respect  to  that  one  kind  of  exercise 
of  it,  namely,  gratitude^  how  far  indeed  do  the  generaUty  of  mankind  come 
short  of  the  rule  of  right  and  reason  in  this !  If  we  consider  how  various,  in- 
numerable, and  vast  me  benefits  are  we  receive  from  God,  and  how  infinitely 
great  and  wonderful  that  grace  of  his  is,  which  is  revealed  and  offered  to  them 
that  live  under  the  gospel,  in  that  eternal  salvation  which  is  procured  by  God's 
giving  his  only  begotten  Son  to  die  for  sinners ;  and  also  how  unworthy  we  are 
all,  deserving  (as  Dr.  Taylor  confesses)  eternal  perdition  under  God's  wrath  and 
curse ;  how  great  is  the  gratitude  that  would  become  us,  who  are  the  subjects 
of  so  many  and  great  benefits,  and  have  such  grace  towards  poor,  sinful,  lost 
mankind  set  before  us  in  so  affecting  a  manner,  as  in  the  extreme  sufferings  of 
the  Son  of  God,  being  carried  through  those  pains  by  a  love  stronger  than  death, 
a  love  that  conquered  those  mighty  agonies,  a  love  whose  length,  and  breadth, 
and  depth,  and  height,  passes  knowledge  ?  But  oh  !  What  poor  returns !  How 
little  the  gratitude !  How  low,  how  cold  and  inconstant  the  affection  in  the  best, 
compared  with  the  obligation !  And  what  then  shall  be  said  of  the  gratitude 
of  the  generality  1     Or  rather,  who  can  express  the  ingratitude  ? 

If  it  were  so,  that  the  greater  part  of  them  that  are  called  Christians, 
were  no  enemies  to  Christ  in  heart  and  practice,  were  not  goreraed  by  principles 
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opposite  to  him  and  his  gospel,  but  had  some  real  love  and  gratitude ;  ^et  li 
their  love  falls  vastly  short  of  the  obligation  or  occasion  given,  they  are  guilty 
of  shameful  and  odious  ingratitude.  As  when  a  man  has  been  the  subject  of 
some  instance  of  transcendent  generosity,  whereby  he  has  been  relieved  from  the 
most  extreme  calamity,  and  brought  mto  very  opulent,  honorable,  and  happy 
circumstances,  by  a  benefactor  of  excellent  character;  and  yet  expresses  no 
more  gratitude  on  such  an  occasion  than  would  be  requisite  for  some  kindness 
comparatively  infinitely  small,  he  may  justly  fall  under  the  imputation  of  vile 
unthankfulness,  and  of  much  more  ingratitude  than  gratitude ;  though  he  may  have 
no  ill  will  to  his  benefactor,  or  no  positive  affection  of  mind  contrary  to  thank« 
fulness  and  benevolence.  What  is  odious  in  him  is  his  defect,  whereby  he  falls 
60  vastly  below  his  duty. 

Dr.  Tumbull  abundantly  insists,  that  the  forces  of  the  affections  naturally  in 
man  are  well  proportioned ;  and  often  puts  a  question  to  this  purpose :  How 
man's  nature  could  have  been  better  constituted  in  this  respect  ?  How  the  af- 
fections of  his  heart  could  have  been  better  proportioned  1  I  will  now  mention 
one  instance,  out  of  many  that  might  be  mentioned  : 

Man,  if  his  heart  were  not  depraved,  might  have  had  a  disposition  to  graft 
tude  to  God  for  his  goodness  y  in  proportion  to  his  disposition  to  anger  towards 
men  for  their  injuries.  When  I  say  in  proportion,  I  mean  considering  the  great- 
ness and  number  of  favors  and  injuries,  and  the  degree  in  which  the  one  and 
the  uther  are  unmerited,  and  the  benefit  received  by  the  former,  and  the  damage 
sustained  by  the  latter.  Is  there  not  an  apparent  and  vast  difference  and  in- 
equality in  the  dispositions  to  these  two  kinds  of  atfection,  in  the  generality  of 
both  old  and  young,  adult  persons  and  little  children  ?  How  ready  is  resent- 
menv  for  injuries  received  from  men  !  And  how  easily  is  it  raised  in  most,  at 
least  to  an  equality  with  the  desert !  And  is  it  so  with  respect  to  gratitude  for 
benehts  received  fron^  God,  in  any  degree  of  comparison  ?  Dr.  Turnbull  pleacb 
for  the  natural  disposition  to  anger  for  injuries,  as  being  good  and  useful ;  but 
surely  gratitude  to  God,  if  we  were  inclined  to  it,  would  be  at  least  as  good  and 
useful  as  the  other. 

How  far  the  generality  of  mankind  are  from  their  duty  with  respect  to  love 
to  God,  will  further  appear,  if  we  consider  that  we  are  obliged  not  only  to  love 
•  him  with  a  love  of  gratitude  for  benefits  received ;  but  true  love  to  God  prima- 
f  rily  consists  in  a  supreme  regard  to  him  for  what  he  is  in  himself.  The  tendency 
of  true  virtue  is  to  treat  every  thing  as  it  is,  and  according  to  its  nature.  And 
if  we  regard  the  Most  High  according  to  the  infinite  dignity  and  glory  of  his 
nature,  we  shall  esteem  and  love  him  with  all  our  heart  and  soul,  and  to  the 
utmost  of  the  capacity  of  our  nature,  on  this  account ;  and  not  primarily  because 
he  has  promoted  our  interest  If  God  be  infinitely  excellent  in  himself,  then  he 
IS  infinitely  lovely  on  that  account,  or  in  other  words,  infinitely  worthy  to  be 
loved.  And  doubtless,  if  he  be  worthy  to  be  loved  for  this,  then  he  ought  to  be 
loved  for  this.  And  it  is  manifest  there  can  be  no  true  love  to  him,  if  he  be 
not  loved  for  what  he  is  in  himself.  For  if  we  love  him  not  for  his  own  sake, 
but  for  something  else,  then  our  love  is  not  terminated  on  him,  but  on  something 
"  "else,  as  its  ultimate  object.  That  is  no  true  value  for  infinite  worth,  which  im- 
plies no  value  for  that  worthiness  in  itself  considered,  but  oii^y  on  the  account 
of  something  foreign.  Our  esteem  of  God  is  fundamentally  defective,  if  it  be 
not  primarily  for  the  excellency  of  his  nature,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  that 
is  valuable  in  him  in  any  respect.  If  we  love  not  God  because  he  is  what  he 
to,  but  only  because  he  is  profitable  to  us,  in  truth  we  love  him  not  at  all ;  if  w« 
aeem  to  love  him,  our  love  is  not  to  him,  but  to  something  else. 
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And  now  I  must  leave  it  to  eveiy  one  to  judge  for  himself,  from  his  own 
opportunities  of  observation  and  information  concerning  mankind,  how  little 
tA^e  is  of  this  disinterested  love  to  God,  this  pure  divine  affection,  in  the  world. 
How  very  little  indeed  in  comparison  of  other  affections  altogether  diverse,  which 
perpetually  urge,  actuate  and  govern  mankind,'  and  keep  the  world,  through  all 
nations  and  ages,  in  a  continual  agitation  and  commotion !  This  is  an  evidence 
of  a  horrid  contempt  of  God,  reigning  in  the  world  of  mankind.  It  would 
justly  be  esteemed  a  great  instance  of  disrespect  and  contempt  of  a  prince,  if 
one  of  his  subjects,  when  he  came  into  his  house,  should  set  him  below  his 
meanest  slave.  But  in  setting  the  Infinite  Jehovah  below  earthly  objects  and 
enjoyments,  men  degrade  him  oelow  those  things,  between  which  and  him  there 
is  an  infinitely  greater  distance,  than  between  the  highest  earthly  potentate,  and 
the  most  abject  of  mortals.  Such  a  conduct  as  the  generality  of  men  are  guilty 
of  towards  God,  continually  and  through  all  ages,  in  innumerable  respects, 
would  be  accoqnted  the  most  vile,  contemptuous  treatment  of  a  fellow  creature 
of  distinguished  dignity.  Particularly  men's  treatment  of  the  offers  God  makes 
of  himself  to  them  as  their  Friend,  their  Father,  their  God,  and  everlasting  por- 
tion ;  their  treatment  of  the  exhibitions  he  has  made  of  his  unmeasurable  love, 
and  the  boundless  riches  of  his  grace  in  Clirist,  attended  with  earnest  repeated 
calls,  counsels,  expostulations  and  entreaties,  as  also  of  the  most  dreadful  threat- 
enings  of  his  eternal  displeasure  and  vengeance. 

Before  I  finish  this  Section,  it  may  be  proper  to  say  something  in  reply  to  an 
objection,  some  may  be  ready  to  make  against  the  force  of  that  argument,  which 
has  been  used  to  prove  that  men  in  general  have  more  sin  than  righteousness, 
namely,  that  they  do  not  come  half  way  to  that  degree  of  love  to  God,  which 
becomes  them,  and  is  their  duty. 

The  objection  is  this :  that  the  argument  seems  to  prove  too  much,  in  that 
it  will  prove,  that  even  good  men  themselves  have  more  sin  than  holiness,  which 
also  has  been  supposed.  But  if  this  were  true,  it  would  follow  that  sin  is  the 
prevalent  principle  even  in  good  men,  and  that  it  is  the  principle  which  has  the 
predominancy  in  the  heart  and  practice  of  tlie  truly  pious,  which  is  plainly 
contrary*  to  the  word  of  God. 

•  I  answer,  if  it  be  indeed  so,  that  there  is  more  sin,  consisting  in  defect  of 
required  holiness,  than  there  is  of  holiness  in  good  men  in  this  world ;  yet  it 
will  not  follow  that  sin  has  the  chief  government  of  their  heart  and  practice,  for 
two  reasons. 

1.  They  may  love  God  more  than  other  things,  and  yet  there  may  not  be  so 
much  love,  as  there  is  want  of  due  love ;  or  in  other  words,  they  may  love  God 
more  than  the  world,  and  therefore  the  love  of  God  may  be  predominant,  and 
yet  may  not  love  God  near  half  so  much  as  they  ought  to  doi<  This  need  not 
be  esteemed  a  paradox :  a  person  may  love  a  father,  or  some  great  friend  and 
benefactor,  of  a  very  excellent  character,  more  than  some  other  object,  a  thou- 
sand times  less  worthy  of  his  esteem  and  affection,  and  yet  love  him  ten  times 
less  than  he  ought ;  and  so  be  chargeable,  all  things  considered,  with  a  deficien- 
cy in  respect  and  gratitude,  that  is  very  unbecoming  and  hateful.  If  love  to 
God  prevails  above  the  love  of  other  thmgs,  then  virtue  will  prevail  above  evil 
affections,  or  positive  principles  of  sin  ;  by  which  principles  it  is,  that  sin  has  a 
positive  power  and  influence.  For  evil  affections  radically  consist  in  inordinate 
love  to  other  things  besides  God ;  and  therefore,  virtue  prevailing  beyond  these, 
will  have  the  governing  influence.  The  predominance  of  the  love  of  God  in 
the  hearts  of  good  men,  is  more  from  the  nature  of  the  object  loved,  and  the 
nature  of  the  pruaciple  of  true  love,  than  the  degree  of  the  principle.    The  ob- 
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ject  is  one  of  supreme  loveliness ;  immensely  above  all  other  objecis  in  worthi* 
ness  of  regard ;  and  it  is  by  such  a  transcendent  excellency,  that  be  is  God,  and 
worthy  t3  be  regarded  and  adored  as  God  ;  and  he  that  truly  loves  God,  loves 
him  as  God :  true  love  acknowledges  him  to  be  God,  or  to  be  divinely  and 
supremely  excellent ;  and  must  arise  from  some  knowledge,  sense,  and  convic- 
tion of  his  worthiness  of  supreme  respect ;  and  though  the  sense  and  view 
of  it  may  be  very  imperfect,  and  the  love  that  arises  from  it  in  like  manner  im- 
perfect ;  yet  if  there  be  any  realizing  view  of  such  divine  excellency,  it  must 
cause  the  heart  to  respect  God  above  all. 

2.  Another  reason,  why  a  principle  of  holiness  maintains  the  dominion  in 
the  hearts  of  good  men,  is  the  nature  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  the  promises 
of  that  covenant,  on  which  true  Christian  virtue  relies,  and  which  engage 
God's  strength  and  assistance  to  be  on  its  side,  and  to  help  it  against  the  enemy, 
that  it  may  not  be  overcome.  The  just  live  by  faith.  Holiness  in  the  Chris 
tian,  or  his  spiritual  life,  is  maintained,  as  it  has  respect  by  faith  to  its  author 
and  finisher ;  and  derives  strength  and  efficacy  from  the  divine  fountain,  and 
by  this  means  overcomes.  For,  as  the  apostle  says.  This  is  the  victory  that  over- 
comes the  worldy  even  our  faith.  It  is  our  faith  in  him  who  has  promised, 
never  to  leave  nor  forsake  his  people,  and  not  to  forsake  the  work  of  his  own 
hands,  nor  suffer  his  people  to  be  tempted  above  their  ability,  and  that  his  grace 
shall  be  sufficient  for  them,  and  that  his  strength  shall  be  made  perfect  in  weak- 
ness, and  that  where  he  has  begun  a  good  work  he  will  carry  it  on  to  the  day 
of  Christ 


SECTION   VI 


The  Corruption  of  Man's  Nature  appears  by  its  Tendency,  in  its  present  State,  to  an 
extreme  degree  of  T'olly  and  Stupidity  in  Matters  of  Religion. 

It  appears,  that  man's  nature  is  greatly  depraved,  by  an  apparent  proneness 
to  an  exceeding  stupidity  and  sottishness  in  those  things  wherein  his  duty  and 
main  interest  are  chiefly  concerned. 

I  shall  instance  in  two  things,  viz.,  men's  proneness  to  idolatry ;  and  so  gen- 
eral and  great  a  disregard  of  eternal  things,  as  appears  in  them  that  live  under 
the  light  of  the  gospel. 

It  is  manifest,  that  man's  nature  in  its  present  state  is  attended  with  a  great 
propensity  to  forsake  the  acknowledgment  and  worship  of  the  true  God,  and  to 
fall  into  the  most  stupid  idolatry*  Tnis  has  been  sufficiently  proved  by  known 
fact,  on  abundant  trial :  inasmuch  as  the  world  of  mankind'in  general  (except- 
ing one  small  people,  miraculously  delivered  and  preserved)  thrdugh  all  nations^ 
m  all  parts  of  the  world,  ages  afler  ages,  continued  without  the  knowledge  and 
worship  of  the  true  God,  and  overwhelmed  in  gross  idolatry,  without  the  least 
appearance  or  prospect  of  its  recovering  itself  from  so  great  blindness,  or  re- 
turning from  its  brutish  principles  and  customs,  till  delivered  by  divine  grace. 

In  order  to  the  most  just  arguing  from  fact,  concerning  the  tendency  of  man's 
nature,  as  that  is  in  itself,  it  should  be  inquired  what  the  event  has  been,  where 
nature  has  been  lefl  to  itself,  to  operate  according  to  its  own  tendency,  with  least 
opposition  made  to  it  by  any  thing  supernatural ;  rather  than  in  exempt  places, 
where  the  infinite  power  and  grace  of  God  have  interposed,  and  extraordinaiy 
means  have  been  used  to  stem  the  current,  and  bring  men  to  true  religion  and 
virtue.    As  to  the  means  by  which  God's  people  of  old,  in  the  Ime  of  Abraham, 
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were  detivered  and  preserved  from  idolatry,  they  v^ere  miraculous,  and  of  mere 
grace :  notwithstanding  which,  th^  were  often  relapsing  into  the  notions  and 
ways  of  the  heathen ;  and  when  they  had  backslidden,  never  were  recovered, 
but  by  divine  gracious  interposition.  And  as  to  the  means  by  which  many 
Grentue  nations  have  been  delivered  since  the  days  of  the  gospel,  they  are  sudb 
as  have  been  wholly  owin^  to  most  wonderful,  miraculous,  and  infinite  grace. 
Grod  was  under  no  obligation  to  bestow  on  the  heathen  world  greater  advan- 
tages than  they  had  in  the  ages  of  their  gross  darkness ;  as  appears  by  the 
fact,  that  God  actually  did  not,  for  so  long  a  time,  bestow  greater  advantages. 

Dr.  Taylor  himself  observes  (-Key,  p.  1),  "  That  in  about  four  hundred 
years  after  the  flood,  the  generality  of  mankind  were  fallen  into  idolatry."  And 
thus  it  was  everywhere  through  the  world,  excepting  among  that  people  that 
was  saved  and  preserved  by  a  constant  series  of  miracles,  through  a  variety  of 
countries,  nations,  and  climates,  great  enough  ;  and  through  excessive  changes, 
revolutions,  and  ages,  numerous  enough^  to  be  a  sufficient  trial  of  what  man- 
kind are  prone  to,  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  a  suflBcient  trial. 

That  men  should  forsake  the  true  God  for  idols,  is  an  evidence  of  the  most 
astonishing  folly  and  stupidity,  by  God's  own  testimony,  Jer.  ii.  12,  13  :  "  Be 
astonished,  0  ye  heavens,  at  this,  and  be  ye  horribly  afraid,  be  ve  very  deso- 
late, saith  the  Lord :  for  my  people  have  committed  two  evik ;  they  have 
forsaken  me,  the  fountain  of  livmg  waters,  and  have  hewed  out  to  themselves 
cisterns,  broken  cisterns,  that  can  hold  no  water."  And  that  mankind  in  gen- 
eral did  thus,  so  soon  after  the  flood,  was  from  the  evil  propensity  of  their  hearts, 
and  because  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge  ;  as  is  evident  by 
Rom.  i.  28.  And  the  imiversality  of  the  effect  shows  that  the  cause  was  uni- 
versal, and  not  any  thing  belonging  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  one,  or 
only  some  nations  or  ages,  but  something  belonging  to  that  nature  that  is  com- 
mon to  all  nations,  and  that  remains  the  same  through  all  aees.  And  what 
other  cause  could  this  great  eflect  possibly  arise  from,  but  a  depraved  disposi- 
tion, natural  to  all  mankind  ?  It  could  not  arise  from  want  of  a  sufficient  capa- 
city or  means  of  knowWe.  This  is  in  efiect  confessed  on  all  hands.  Dr. 
TurnbuU  (CAm/ian  PAtfosopAy,  p.  21)  says  as  follows:  "The  existence  of 
one  infinitely  powerful,  wise,  and  good  mind,  the  author,  creator,  upholder,  and 

Governor  of  all  things,  is  a  truth  that  lies  plain  and  obvious  to  all  that  will  but 
link."  And  (ibid.  p.  245\  "  Moral  knowledge,  which  is  the  most  important 
of  all  knowledge,  may  easily  be  acquired  by  afl  men."  And  again  (ibid.  p. 
292),  "  Every  man  by  himself,  if  he  would  duly  employ  his  mind  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  works  of  God  about  him,  or  in  the  examination  of  his  own 
frame,  might  make  very  great  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God.  This  all  men,  generally  speaking,  might  do,  with  very  little 
assistance ;  for  they  have  all  sufficient  abilities  for  thus  employing  their  minds, 
and  have  all  sufficient  time  for  it"  Mr.  Locke  says  {Human  Understandings  p. 
4,  Chap.  iv.  p.  242,  Edit.  11),  "  Our  own  existence,  and  the  sensible  parts  of 
the  universe,  offer  proofs  of  a  Deity  so  clearly  and  cogently  to  our  thoughts,  that 
I  deem  it  impossible  for  a  considerate  man  to  withstand  them.  For  I  judge  it 
as  certain  and  clear  a  truth,  as  can  anywhere  be  delivered,  that  the  invbible 
things  of  God  are  clearly  seen  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  being  understood 
by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead."  And  Dr 
Tayloi  himself  (in  p.  78)  says,  "  The  light  given  to  all  ages  and  nations 
of  the  world,  is  sufficient  for  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  their  duty." 
And  m  p.  Ill,  112,  citing  those  words  of  the  apostle,  Rom^ii.  14,  15,  says, 
**  This  clearly  supposes  th^  the  Gentiles  who  were  then  in  the  world,  might 
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have  done  the  things  contained  in  the  law  by  nature,  or  their  natural  power.** 
And  in  one  of  the  next  sentences,  he  says,  "  The  apostle  in  Rom.  L  19 — ^21, 
affirms  that  the  Gentiles  had  light  sufficient  to  have  seen  God's  eternal  power 
and  Godhead,  in  the  works  of  creation ;  and  that  the  reason  why  they  did  not 
glorify  him  as  God,  was  because  they  became  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and 
had  darkened  their  foolish  heart ;  so  that  they  were  without  excuse."  And 
in  his  paraphrase  on  those  verses  in  the  1st  of  Romans  he  speaks  of  the  "  vciy 
heathens,  that  were  without  a  written  revelation,  as  having  that  clear  and  evi- 
dent discovery  of  God's  being  and  perfections,  that  they  are  inexcusable  in  not 
glorifying  him  suitably  to  his  excellent  nature,  and  as  the  author  of  their  being' 
and  enjoyments."  And  in  p.  146,  S.,  he  says,  "  God  affords  every  man  sum 
cient  light  to  know  his  duty."  If  all  ages  and  nations  of  the  world  have  sufficient 
light  for  the  knowledge  of  GoJ,  and  their  duty  to  him,  then  even  such  nations 
and  ages,  in  which  the  most  brutish  ignorance  and  barbarity  prevailed,  had  suffi- 
cient hght,  if  they  had  had  but  a  disposition  to  improve  it ;  and  then  much  more 
•  thase  of  the  heathen,  which  were  more  knowing  and  polished,  and  in  ages  where- 
in arts  and  learning  had  made  greatest  advances.  But  even  in  such  nations  and 
ages,  there  was  no  advance  made  towards  true  religion ;  as  Dr.  Winder  observes 
{History  of  Knoidedge,  Vol.  II.  p.  336)  in  the  following  words  :  "  The  Pagan 
religion  degenerated  mto  greater  absurdity,  the  further  it  proceeded ;  and  it 
prevailed  in  all  its  height  of  absurdity,  when  the  Pagan  nations  were  polished 
to  the  height.  Though  they  set  out  with  the  talents  of  reason,  and  had  solid 
foundations  of  information  to  build  upon,  it  in  fact  proved,  that  with  all  their 
strengthened  faculties,  and  growing  powers  of  reason,  the  edifice  of  religion  rose 
in  the  most  absurd  deformities  and  dispositions,  and  gradually  went  on  in  the 
J  most  irrational,  ^isproportioned,  incongruous  systems,  of  which  the  most  easy 
^  dictates  of  reason  would  have  demonstrated  the  absurdity.  Th^  were  contrary 
to  all  just  calculations  in  moral  mathematics."  He  observes,  "  That  their  gross- 
est abominations  first  began  in  Egypt,  where  was  an  ostentation  of  the  greatest 
progress  in  learning  and  science  ;  and  they  never  renounced  clearly  any  of  their 
abominations,  or  openly  returned  to  the  worship  of  the  one  true  God,  the  Crea- 
tor of  all  things,  and  to  the  original,  genuine  sentiments  of  the  highest  and  most 
venerable  antiquity.  The  Pagan  religion  continued  in  this  deep  state  of  corrup- 
tion to  the  last.  The  Pagan  philosophers,  and  inquisitive  men,  made  great 
improvements  in  many  sciences,  and  even  in  morality  itself;  yet  the  inveterate 
•  absurdities  of  Pagan  idolatry  remained  without  remedy.  Everj*  temple  smoked 
with  incense  to  the  sun  and  moon,  and  other  inanimate  material  luminaries,  and 
earthly  elements,  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  Mars  and  Venus,  &c.,  the  patrons  and  exam* 
pies  of  almost  every  vice.  Hecatombs  bled  on  the  altars  of  a  thousand  gods  ; 
as  mad  superstitions  inspired.  And  this  was  not  the  disgrace  of  our  ignorant, 
untaught  northern  countries  only;  but  even  at  ^^Ae7w  itself,  the  infamy  reigned, 
and  circulated  through  all  Greece  ;  and  finally  prevailed,  amidst  all  their  learn- 
ing and  politeness,  under  the  Ptolemys  in  Egypt,  and  the  Ceesars  at  Rome. 
Now  if  the  knowledge  of  the  Pagan  world,  in  religion,  proceeded  no  further 
than  this  ;  if  they  retained  all  their  deities,  even  the  most  absurd  of  them  theii 
deified  beasts,  and  deified  men,  even  to  the  last  breath  of  Pagan  power  ;  we  may 
justly  ascribe  the  great  improvements  in  the  world,  on  the  siibject  of  religion, 
to  divine  revelation,  either  vouchsafed  in  the  beginning  when  this  knowleilge 
was  competently  clear  and  copious  ;  or  at  the  death  of  Paganism,  when  this 
hght  shone  forth  in  its  consummate  lustre  at  the  coming  of  Christ." 

Dr.  Taylor  often  speaks  of  the  idolatry  of  the  heathen  world,  as  grw* 
wkkednesii  in  which  they  were  wholly  inexcusable ;  and  yet  often  speaks  of  their 
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ease  as  remediles^  and  of  them  as  being  dead  in  sin,  and  unable  to  recoT«r 
themselves.  And  if  so,  and  yet,  according  to  his  own  doctrine,  every  age,  and 
erery  nation,  and  every  man,  had  sufficient  light  afforded,  to  know  God,  and 
to  know  and  do  their  whole  duty  to  him ;  then  their  inability  to  deliver  them* 
selves  must  be  a  moral  inability,  consisting  in  a  desperate  depravity,  and  most 
evil  disposition  of  heart 

And  if  there  had  not  been  sufficient  trial  of  the  propensity  of  the  hearts  of 
mankind,  through  all  those  ages  that  passed  from  Abraham  to  Christ,  the  trial 
has  been  continued  down  to  this  day,  in  all  those  vast  regions  of  the  face  of 
the  earth,  thSt  have  remained  without  any  effects  of  the  Tight  of  the  gospel ; 
and  the  dismal  effect  continues  everywhere  unvaried.  How  was  it  with  that 
multitude  of  nations  inhabiting  south  and  north  America  ?  What  appearance 
was  there,  when  the  Europeans  first  came  hither,  of  their  being  recovered,  or 
recovering  in  any  degree,  from  the  grossest  ignorance,  delusions,  and  most 
stupid  Paganism  ?  And  how  is  it  at  this  day,  in  those  parts  of  Africa  and 
Asia,  into  which  the  light  of  the  gospel  has  not  penetrated  ? 

This  strong  and  universally  prevalent  disposition  of  mankind  to  idolatry, 
of  which  there  has  been  such  great  trial,  and  so  notorious  and  vast  proof,  m 
feet,  is  a  most  glaring  evidence  of  the  exceeding  depravity  of  the  human  nature ; 
as  it  is  a  propensity,  in  the  utmost  degree,  contrary  to  the  highest  end,  the 
main  business,  and  chief  happiness  of  mankind,  consisting  in  the  knowledge  ^ 
service,  and  enjoyment  of  the  tivihg  God,  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the^ 
world  ;  in  the  highest  degree  contrary  to  that  for  which  mainly  God  gave 
mankind  more  understanding  than  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  made  them  wiser 
than  the  fowls  of  heaven ;  which  was,  that  they  might  be  capable  of  the 
knowledge  of  God  ;  and  in  the  highest  degree  contrary  to  the  first  and  greatest 
commandment  of  the  moral  law,  that  v^e  should  have  no  other  gods  before  Je^ 
hovah,  and  that  we  should  love  and  adore  him  with  all  our  heart,  souJ,  mind, 
and  strength.  The  Scriptures  are  abundant  in  representing  the  idolatry  of  the 
heathen  world,  as  their  exceeding  wickedness,  and  their  most  brutish  stupidity. 
They  worship  and  trust  in  idols,  are  said  to  be  like  the  lifeless  statues  they  wor- 
ship, like  mere  senseless  stocks  and  stones,  Ps.  cxv.  4 — 8,  and  cxxxv.  15 — 18. 

A  second  instance  of  the  natural  stupidity  of  the  minds  of  mankind,  that  1 
shall  observe,  is,  that  great  disregard  of  their  own  eternal  interests,  which  ap- 
pears so  remarkably,  so  generally  among  them  that  live  under  the  gospel. 

As  Mr.  Locke  observes  {Human  Understanding,  Vol.  I  p.  207),  "  Were 
the  will  determined  by  the  views  of  good,  as  it  appears  in  contemplation,  great- 
er or  less  to  the  understanding,  it  could  never  get  loose  from  the  infinite,  eternal 
joys  of  heaven,  once  proposed,  and  considered  as  possible ;  the  external  condi- 
tion of  a  future  state  infinitely  outweighing  the  expectation  of  riches  or  honor, 
or  any  other  worldly  pleasure,  which  we  can  propose  to  ourselves ;  though  we 
should  grant  these  the  more  probable  to  be  obtained."  Again  (p.  228,  229), 
"  He  that  will  not  be  so  far  a  rational  creature,  as  to  reflect  seriously  upon  in- 
finite happiness  and  misery,  must  needs  condemn  himself,  as  not  making  that 
use  of  his  understanding  he  should.  The  rewards  and  punishments  of  another 
hfe,  which  the  Almighty  has  established,  asthe  enforcements  of  his  laws,  are  of 
weight  enough  to  determine  the  choice,  against  whatsoever  pleasure  or  pain? 
this  life  can  show.  When  the  eternal  state  is  considered  but  in  its  bare  possi- 
bility, which  nobody  can  make  any  doubt  of,  he  that  will  allow  exquisite  and 
endless  happiness  to  be  but  the  posable  consecpience  of  a  good  life  here,  and 
the  contrary  state  the  possible  reward  of  a  bad  one,  must  own  himself  to  jud^ 
Terr  much  amiss,  if  he  doss  not  conohide  ttiat  a  virtuous  Hfe,  with  the  certam 

Vol.  n.  43 
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expectation  of  everlasting  bliss,  which  may  come,  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  vicioiis 
one,  with  the  fear  of  that  dreadful  state  of  misery,  which  it  is  very  possible 
may  overtake  the  guilty,  or  at  least  the  terrible,  uncertain  hope  of  annihilation. 
Tbs  is  evidently  so ;  though  the  virtuous  life  here  had  nothing  but  pain,  and 
the  vicious  contmual  pleasure  ;  which  yet  is  for  the  most  part  quite  otherwise, 
and  wicked  men  have  not  much  the  odds  to  brag  of,  even  m  their  present  pos- 
session :  nay,  all  things  rightly  considered,  have  I  think  even  the  worst  part 
here.  But  when  infinite  happiness  is  put  in  one  scale,  against  infinite  misery 
in  the  other ;  if  the  worst  that  comes  to  the  pious  man,  if  he  mistakes,  be  the 
best  that  the  wicked  man  can  attain  to,  if  he  be  in  the  right ;  ^o  can,  with- 
out madness  run  the  venture  ?  Who  in  his  wits  would  choose  to  come  within 
a  possibility  of  infinite  misery  ?  Which  if  he  miss,  there  is  yet  nothing  to  be 
got  by  that  hazard :  whereas,  on  the  other  side,  the  sober  man  ventures  no- 
tibing,  against  infinite  happiness  to  be  got,  if  his  expectation  comes  to  pass. 

That  disposition  of  mind  which  is  a  propensity  to  act  contrary  to  reason  is 
a  depraved  disposition.  It  is  not  because  the  faculty  of  reason,  which  God  has 
given  to  mankind,  is  not  sufficient  fully  to  discover  to  them,  that  forty,  sixty,  or 
a  hundred  years,  is  as  •nothing  in  comparison  of  eternity,  infinitely  less  than  a 
second  of  time  to  a  hundred  years,  that  the  greatest  worldly  prosperity  and 
pleasure  is  not  treated  with  most  perfect  disregard,  in  all  cases  where  there  is 
any  degree  of  competition  of  earthly  things,  witn  salvation  from  exquisite,  eter- 
nal misery,  and  the  enjoyment  of  everlasting  glory  and  felicity ;  as  certainly  it 
would  be,  if  men  acted  according  to  reason.  But  is  it  a  matter  of  doubt  or  con- 
troversy, whether  men  in  general  do  not  show  a  strong  disposition  to  act  far 
otherwise,  from  their  infancy,  till  death  is  in  a  sensible  approach  ?  In  things 
that  concern  men's  temporal  interest,  they  easily  discern  the  difference  between 
things  of  a  long  and  short  continuance.  It  is  no  hard  matter  to  convince  men 
of  the  difference  between  a  being  admitted  to  the  accommodations  and  enter- 
tainments of  a  convenient,  beautiful,  well  furnished  habitation,  and  to  partake 
of  the  provisions  and  produce  of  a  plentiful  estate  for  a  day  or  a  night,  and 
having  all  given  to  them,  and  settled  upon  them  as  their  own,  to  possess  as  long 
as  they  live,  and  to  be  theirs,  and  their  heirs'  forever.  There  would  be  no  need 
of  men's  preaching  sermons,  and  spending  their  strength  and  life,  to  convince 
men  of  the  difference.  Men  know  how  to  adjust  things  in  their  deahngs  and 
contracts  one  with  another,  according  to  the  length  of  time  in  which  any 
,  thing  agreed  for  is  to  be  used  or  enjoyed.  In  temporal  affairs,  men  are  sen- 
sible that  it  concerns  them  to  provide  for  future  time,  as  well  as  for  the  pre- 
sent Thus  common  prudence  teaches  them  to  take  care  in  summer  to  lay  up 
for  winter ;  yea,  to  provide  a  fund,  and  get  a  solid  estate,  whence  they  may  be 
supplied  for  a  long  time  to  come.  And  not  only  so,  but  they  are  willing  and 
forward  to  spend  and  be  spent,  to  provide  that  which  will  stand  their  children 
in  stead,  after  they  are  dead ;  though  it  be  quite  uncertain,  who  shall  use  and 
enjoy  what  they  lay  up,  after  they  have  left  the  world;  and  if  their  childien 
should  have  the  comfort  of  it,  as  tney  desire,  they  will  not  partake  with  them  m 
that  comfort,  or  have  any  more  a  portion  in  any  thing  under  the  sun.  In  things 
which  relate  to  men's  temporal  interest,  they  seem  very  sensible  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  life,  especially  of  the  lives  of  others ;  and  to  make  answerable  provi- 
fflon  for  the  security  of  their  worldly  interest,  that  no  considerable  part  of  it 
may  rest  only  on  so  uncertain  a  foundation,  as  the  life  of  a  neighbor  or  friend 
Common  discretion  leads  men  to  take  good  care  that  their  outward  posses 
•ions  be  well  secured  by  a  good  and  firm  title.  In  worldly  concerns  men  are 
discerning  of  their  opportunities,  and  careful  to  improve  them  before  they  are 
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paiSt  The  husbandman  is  careful  to  plough  his  ground  and  sav  nis  seed  in  the 
proper  season,  otherwise  he  knows  he  Cannot  expect  a  crop :  and  when  the 
harvest  is  come,  he  will  not  sleep  away  the  time :  for  he  knows,  if  he  does  so,  the 
crop  will  soon  be  lost  How  careful  and  eagle  eyed  is  the  merchant  to  observe 
and  improve  his  opportunities  and  advantages  to  enrich  himself!  How  apt  are 
men  to  be  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  danger  to  their  worldly  estate,  or  any 
thing  that  remarkably  threatens  great  loss  or  danger  to  their  outward  interest ! 
And  how  will  they  bestir  themselves  in  such  a  case,  if  possible  to  avoid  the 
threatened  calamity !  In  things  purely  secular,  and  not  of  a  moral  or  spiritual 
nature,  men  easily  receive  conviction  by  past  experience,  when  any  thing,  on 
repeated  trial,  proves  unprofitable  or  prejudicial,  and  are  ready  to  take  warning 
by  what  they  have  found  themselves,  and  also  by  the  experience  of  their  neigh- 
bors and  forefathers. 

But  if  we  consider  how  men  generally  conduct  themselves  in  things  on 
which  their  well  being  does  infinitely  more  depend,  how  vast  is  the  diversity ! 
In  these  things  how  cold,  lifeless  and  dilatory  !  With  what  difficulty  are  a  few 
of  multitudes  excited  to  any  tolerable  degree  of  care  and  diligence,  by  the  in- 
numerable means  used  with  men  to  make  them  wise  for  themselves !  And 
when  some  vigilance  and  activiU'  is  excited,  how  apt  is  it  to  die  away,  like  a 
mere  force  against  a  natural  teiMlency  !  What  need  of  a  constant  repetition  of 
admonitions  and  counsels,  to  keep  the  heart  from  falling  asleep !  now  many 
objectk)ns  are  made !  And  how  are  difficulties  magnified  !  And  how  soon  is 
the  mind  discouraged  !  How  many  arguments,  ana  often  renewed,  and  vari- 
ously and  elaborately  enforced,  do  men  stand  in  tiecd  of,  to  convince  them  of 
things  that  are  self-evident !  As  that  things  which  are  eternal,  are  infinitely 
more  important  than  things  temporal,  and  me  like.  And  after  all,  how  very 
few  are  convinced  effectually,  or  in  such  a  manner  as  to  induce  to  a  practical 
preference  of  eternal  things  !  How  senseless  are  men  to  the  necessity  of  im- 
proving their  time  to  provide  for  futurity,  as  to  their  spiritual  interest,  and  their 
welfare  in  another  world  !  Though  it  be  an  endless  futurity,  and  ttough  it  be 
their  own  personal,  infinitely  important  good,  after  they  are  dead,  that  is  to  be 
cared  for,  and  not  the  good  of  their  children,  which  they  shall  have  no  share  in. 
Though  men  are  so  sensible  of  the  uncertainty  of  their  neighbors'  IKes,  when 
any  considerable  part  of  their  estates  depends  on  the  continuance  of  them  ;  how 
stupidly  senseless  do  they  seem  to  be  of  the  uncertainty  of  their  own  lives,  when 
their  preservation  from  immensely  great,  remediless,  and  endless  misery,  is  risk- 
ed by  a  present  delay,  through  a  dependence  on  future  opportunity  !  What 
a  dreadful  venture  will  men  carelessly  and  boldly  run,  and  repeat  and  multiply, 
with  regard  to  their  eternal  salvation,  who  are  very  careful  to  have  every  thing 
in  a  deed  or  bond  firm,  and  without  a  flaw  !  How  negligent  are  they  of  their 
special  advantages  and  opportunities  for  their  soul's  good  !  How  hardly  awa- 
kened by  the  most  evident  and  imminent  dangers,  threatening  eternal  destruc- 
tion, yea,  though  put  in  mind  of  them,  and  much  pains  taken  to  point  them 
forth,  show  them  plainly,  and  fully  to  represent  them,  if  possible  to  engage  their 
attention  to  them  !  How  are  they  like  the  horse,  that  boldly  rushes  into  the 
battle !  How  hardly  are  men  convinced  by  their  own  frequent  and  abundant 
experience,  of  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  earthly  things,  and  the  instability  of 
their  own  hearts  in  their  good  frames  and  intentions  !  And  how  hardly  con- 
vinced by  their  own  observation,  and  the  experience  of  all  past  generations,  of 
the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  its  enjoyments  !  Psalm  xlix.  11,  &c.,  "  Their  in- 
ward thought  is,  that  their  houses  shall  continue  forever. — Nevertheless,  man 
being  \n  honor,  abideth  not :  he  is  like  the  beasts  that  perish.    This  their  way 
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m  tboT  folly,  yet  tlieir  posterity  approve  tbeir  sagrings.    like  fbttp  are  fkef 
aid  in  the  graye." 

In  these  things,  men  that  are  prudent  for  tbeir  temporal  interest,  act  as  if 
they  were  bereft  of  reason :  ^'  They  have  eyes,  and  see  not ;  eajs,  and  beat  not  ^ 
neither  do  they  understand :  they  are  like  the  horse  and  mule,  that  have  do  qih 
derstanding."  Jer.  viiL  7,  ^'  The  stork  in  the  heaven  knowetb  her  appointed 
^^'  timos  ;  and  the  turtle,  and  the  crane,  and  the  swallow,  observe  the  time  of  theb 
coming ;  but  my  people  know  not  the  judgment  of  the  Lord." 

These  things  are  often  mentioned  in  Scripture,  as  evidences  of  extreme  folly 
and  stupidity,  wherein  men  act  the  part  of  enemies  to  themselves,  as  though  they 
loved  their  own  ruin,  Prov.  viiL  36 ;  "  Laying  wait  for  their  own  blood;^  Prov. 
L  18.  And  bow  can  these  things  be  accounted  for,  but  by  suppo^ng  a  most 
wretched  depravity  of  nature  ?  Why  otherwise  should  rK)t  men  be  as  wise  for 
themselves  in  s^Hntual  and  eternal  things,  as  in  temporal  ?  All  Christians  will 
confess  that  man's  faculty  of  reason  was  given  him  chiefly  to  enable  him  to  un- 
derstand the  former,  wherein  his  main  interest,  and  true  happiness  consists.  This 
fjBUjulty  would  therefore  undoubtedly  be  every  way  as  fit  for  the  understanding 
of  them,  as  the  latter,  if  not  depraved.  The  reason  why  these  are  understood 
and  not  the  other,  is  not  that  such  things  as  have  been  mentioned,  belon^ng  to 
men's  spiritual,  eternal  interest,  are  more  obscure  and  abstruse  in  their  own 
nature.  For  instance,  the  difference  between  long  and  short,  the  need  of  provi- 
d'mg  for  futurity,  the  importance  of  improving  proper  opportunities  and  of  hav- 
ing good  security,  and  a  sure  foundation,  in  atfairs  wherein  our  interest  is  great- 
ly concerned,  &c.,  these  things  are  as  plain  in  themselves  in  religious  matters, 
as  in  other  matters.  And  we  have  far  greater  means  to  assist  us  to  be  wise  for 
ourselves  in  eternal,  than  in  temporal  things.  We  have  the  abundant  instruc- 
tion of  perfect  and  infinite  wisdom  itself,  to  lead  and  conduct  us  in  the  paths  of 
righteousness,  so  that  we  may  not  err.  And  the  reasons  of  things  are  most 
clearly,  variously,  and  abundantly  set  before  us  in  the  word  of  God ;  which  is 
adapted  to  the  faculties  of  mankind,  tending  greatly  to  enlighten  and  convince 
tiie  mind  :  whereas  we  have  no  such  excellent  and  perfect  mles  to  instruct  and 
direct  us  in  things  pertaining  to  our  temporal  interest,  nor  any  thii^  to  be  com* 
pared  to  it. 

If  any  should  say,  it  is  true,  if  men  gave  full  credit  to  what  they  are  told 
concern'mg  eternal  things,  and  these  appeared  to  them  as  real  and  certain  things, 
it  would  be  an  evidence  of  a  sort  of  madness  in  them,  that  they  show  no  greater 
regard  to  them  in  practice ;  but  there  is  reason  to  think  this  is  not  the  case ;  the 
thmgs  of  another  world  being  unseen  things,  appear  to  men  as  things  of  a  very 
doubtful  nature,  and  attended  with  great  uncertainty.  In  answer,  I  would 
observe,  agreeably  to  what  has  been  cited  from  Mr.  Locke,  though  eternal 
things  were  considered*  in  their  bare  possibility,  if  men  acted  rationally,  they 
would  infinitely  outweigh  all  temporal  things  in  their  influence  on  their  heart8.r 
And  I  would  also  observe,  that  the  supposing  eternal  things  not  to  be  fully  be- 
lieved, at  least  by  them  who  enjoy  the  light  of  the  gospel,  does  iK)t  weaken,  but 
rather  strengthen  the  argument  for  the  depravity  of  nature.  For  the  eternal 
world  being  what  God  nad  chiefly  in  view  in  the  creation  of  men,  and  the 
things  of  this  world  being  made  to  be  wholly  subordinate  to  the  other,  man'a 
state  here  being  only  a  state  of  probation,  preparation,  and  progression,  with 
respect  to  the  future  state,  and  so  eternal  things  being  in  effect  men's  all,  their 
whole  concern ;  to  understand  and  know  which,  it  chiefly  was,  that  they  had 
understanding  given  them ;  and  it  concerning  them  infinitely  more  to  know  the 
trutli  of  eternal  things  than  any  other,  as  all  that  are  not  ii^dels  will  own ; 
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^  we  mar  undoLoiedly  conclude,  thai  if  men  have  not  reqpect  to  them 
as  real  and  certain  things,  it  cannot  be  for  want  of  suiScient  evid^ice  of  tfadr 
tralh,  to  isdoce  them  so  to  repaid  them ;  e^pedallv  as  to  them  that  &Te  under 
4ui  laght,  which  God  has  appomted  as  the  most  proper  exhibition  of  the  nature 
and  endeaoe  of  these  things;  but  it  must  be  firom  a  dreadful  stupidity  of  mind, 
occasioning  a  sottish  insensibility  of  their  truth  and  importaiure,  when  manilested 
iij  the  clearest  eridence. 
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That  aaa's  nature  is  cormpt,  appears  in  that  Tastly  the  greater  part  of  manktnd,  la 
all  ag^  hare  been  wicked  Men. 

The  depraritf  of  man's  nature  appears,  not  only  in  its  propenaty  to  ^n  in 
aofne  dep-ety  which  renders  a  man  an  e\*il  or  wicked  man  in  the  eye  ofihi  /air, 
^nd  strict  justice,  as  was  before  shown ;  but  it  is  so  corrupt,  that  its  depravi^ 
either  shows  that  men  are^  or  tends  to  make  them  to  ie,  of  such  an  evil  charac- 
ter,  as  shall  denominate  them  w^icked  men,  accoidii^  to  the  teiK>r  of  the  cove- 
nant of  grace. 

This  may  be  argued  from  several  things  which  have  been  already  observed ; 
as  from  a  tendency  to  continual  s'm,  a  teckdency  to  much  greater  decrees  of  sin 
than  righteousness,  and  from  the  general  extreme  stupidity  of  maidiind.  But 
yet  the  present  state  of  man's  nature,  as  implying  or  tending  to  a  tricked  char^' 
Oder,  may  be  worthy  to  be  more  particularly  considered,  and  directly  proved. 
And  in  general,  this  appears  in  that  there  have  been  so  very  few  in  the  world, 
from  age  to  age,  ever  since  the  world  has  stood,  that  have  been  of  any  oilier 
character. 

It  is  abundantly  evident  in  Scripture,  and  is  what  I  suppose  none  that  call 
themselves  Christians  will  deny,  that  the  whole  world  is  divided  into  good  aiMi 
bad,  and  that  all  mankind  at  the  day  of  judgment  will  either  be  approved  as 
righteous,  or  condemned  as  wicked  ;  either  glorified  as  children  of  the  kingdom, 
or  cast  into  a  furnace  of  fire,  as  children  of  the  wicked  one. 

I  need  not  stand  to  show  what  things  belong  to  the  character  of  such  as 
shall  hereafter  be  accepted  as  righteous,  according  to  the  word  of  God.  It  may 
be  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose,  to  observe  what  Dr.  Taylor  himself  spealcs 
of,  as  belonging  es^ntially  to  the  character  of  such.  In  p.  203,  he  says,  '*  This 
is  infallibly  the  character  of  true  Christians,  and  what  is  essential  to  such,  that 
they  have  really  mortified  the  flesh  with  its  lusts  ;  they  are  dead  to  sin,  and  live 
no  longer  therein  ;  the  old  man  is  crucified,  and  the  body  of  sin  destroyed ;  they 
yield  themselves  to  God,  as  those  that  are  alive  from  the  dead,  and  their  mem- 
bers as  instruments  of  righteousness  to  God,  and  as  servants  of  righteousness  to 
holiness."  There  is  more  to  the  like  purpose  in  the  two  next  pages.  In  p.  228,  he 
says,  "  Whatsoever  is  evil  and  corrupt  in  us,  we  ought  to  condemn ;  not  so,  as  it 
shall  still  remain  in  us,  that  we  may  always  be  condemning  it,  but  that  we 
may  speedily  reform,  and  be  effectually  delivered  from  it ;  otherwise  certainly 
we  do  not  come  up  to  the  character  of  the  true  disciples  of  Christ" 

In  page  248,  he  says,  "  Unless  God^s  favor  be  preferred  before  all  other 
enjoyments  whatsoever,  unless  there  be  a  delight  in  the  worship  of  God,  and  in 
convei-se  with  hira,  unless  every  appetite  be  brought  into  subjection  to  reason 
and  truth,  and  unless  there  be  a  kmd  and  benevolent  dis{)Osition  towards  oui 
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fellow  creatures,  how  can  the  mind  be  fit  to  dwell  with  God,  in  his  house  and 
family,  to  do  him  service  in  his  kingdom,  and  to  promote  the  happiness  of  any 
part  of  his  creation  ?"  And  in  his  Key,  §  286,  pages  101,  102,  &c ,  showing 
there,  whtU  U  is  to  be  a  true  Christiariy  he  says  among  other  things,  "  That  he  is 
one  who  has  such  a  sense  and  persuasion  of  the  love  of  God  in  Christ,  that  he 
devotes  his  life  to  the  honor  and  service  of  God,  in  hope  of  eternal  glory  And 
that  to  the  character  of  a  true  Christian,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  he  diligently 
study  the  things  that  are  freely  given  him  of  God,  viz.,  his  election,  regeneration, 
&c.,  that  he  may  gain  a  just  knowledge  of  those  inestimable  privileges,  may 
taste  that  the  Lord  is  gracious,  and  rejoice  in  the  gospel  salvation,  as  his  great- 
est happiness  and  joy.  It  is  necessary  that  he  work  these  blessings  on  his  heart, 
till  they  become  a  vital  principle,  producing  in  him  the  love  of  God,  engaging 
him  to  all  cheerful  obedience  to  his  will,  giving  him  a  proper  dignity  and  eleva- 
tion of  soul,  raising  him  above  the  best  and  worst  of  this  world,  carrying  his 
heart  into  heaven,  and  fixing  his  affections  and  regards  upon  his  everlasting 
inheritance,  and  the  crown  of  glory  laid  up  for  him  there.  Thus  be  is»  armed 
against  all  the  temptations  and  trials  resulting  from  any  pleasure  or  pain,  hopes 
or  fears,  gain  or  loss,  in  the  present  world.  None  of  these  things  move  him 
from  a  faithful  discharge  of  any  part  of  his  duty,  or  from  a  firm  attachment  to 
truth  and  righteousness ;  neither  counts  he  his  very  life  dear  to  him,  that  he  may 
do  the  will  of  God,  and  finish  his  course  with  joy.  In  a  sense  of  the  love  of 
(Jod  in  Christ,  he  maintains  daily  communion  with  God,  by  reading  and  medi- 
tating on  his  word.  In  a  sense  of  his. own  infirmity,  and  the  readiness  of  the 
divine  favor  to  succor  him,  he  daily  addresses  the  throne  of  grace,  for  the  re- 
newal of  spiritual  strength,  in  assurance  of  obtaining  it,  through  the  one  Media- 
tor Christ  Jesus.  Enlightened  and  directed  by  the  heavenly  doctrmc  of  the 
gospel,"  &c.* 

Now  I  leave  it  to  be  judged  by  every  one  that  has  any  degree  of  impartiality, 
whether  there  be  not  sufficient  grounds  to  think,  from  what  appears  everywhere, 
that  it  is  but  a  very  small  part  indeed,  of  the  many  myriads  and  millions  which 
overspread  this  globe,  who  are  of  a  character  that  in  any  wise  answers  these 
descriptions.  However,  Dr.  Taylor  insists  that  all  nations,  and  every  man  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  have  light  and  means  sufficient  to  do  the  whole  will  of 
God,  even  they  that  live  in  the  grossest  darkness  of  paganism. 

Dr.  Taylor  in  answer  to  arguments  of  this  kind,  very  impertinently  from  time 
to  time  objects,  that  we  are  no  judges  of  the  viciousness  of  men's  characters, 
nor  are  able  to  decide  in  what  degree  they  are  virtuous  or  vicious.  As  though 
we  could  have  no  good  grounds  to  judge,  that  any  thing  appertaining  to  Uie 
qualities  or  properties  of  the  mind,  which  is  invisible,  is  general  or  prevaiHng 
among  a  multitude  or  collective  body,  unless  we  can  determine  how  it  is  with 
each  individual.  I  think  I  have  sufficient  reason,  from  what  I  know  and  have 
heard  of  the  American  Indians,  to  judge,  that  there  are  not  many  good  philoso- 

Ehers  among  them;  though  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts,  and  the  ideas  and 
nowledge  they  have  in  their  minds,  are  things  invisible ;  and  though  I  have 
never  seen  so  much  as  a  thousandth  part  of  the  Indians  ;  and  with  respect  to 
most  of  them,  should  not  be  able  to  pronounce  peremptorily  concerning  any  one, 
that  he  was  not  very  knowing  in  the  nature  of  things,  if  all  should  singly  pass 
before  me.  And  Dr.  Taylor  himself  seems  to  be  sensible  of  the  falseness  of  his 
own  conclusions,  that  he  so  often  urges  against  others ;  if  we  may  judge  by  his 
practice,  and  the  liberties  he  takes,  m  judging  of  a  multitude  himself.     He,  it 

*  What  Dr.  Turabull  says  of  the  character  of  a  good  man,  is  also  worthj  to  be  obterr«d»  Chnatim 
PUld$ophy,  p.  88, 258»  259,  S88»  375, 376,  400»  4X(k 
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seems,  is  sensible  that  a  man  may  have  good  grounds  to  judge,  that  wickedness 
of  character  is  general  in  a  collective  body  ;  because  he  openly  does  it  himself. 
{Keyy  p.  102.)  After  declaring  the  things  which  belong  to  the  charactei-  of  a 
true  Christian,  he  judges  of  the  generality  of  Christians,  that  they  have  cast  off 
these  things,  that  tney  are  a  people  that  do  err  in  their  hearts^  and  have\iot  known 
God^s  ways.  P.  259,  he  judges  that  the  generality  of  Christians  are  the  most 
wicked  of  all  mankind;  when  he  thinl^  it  will  throw  some  disgrace  on  the 
opinion  of  such  as  he  opposes.  The  like  we  ha^'e  from  time  to  time  in  other 
places,  as  in  p.  168,  p.  258.    Key,  p.  127,  128. 

But  if  men  are  not  sufficient  judges,  whether  tl  ere  are  few  of  the  world  of 
mankind  but  what  are  wicked,  yet  doubtless  God  is  sufiicient,  and  his  judgment, 
often  declared  in  his  word,  detennines  the  matter.  Matth.  vii.  13,  14,  "  Enter  ye 
in  at  the  strait  gate  ;  for  wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to 
destruction,  and  many  there  be  that  go  in  thereat :  because  strait  is  the  gate,  and 
narrow  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it."  It  is  mani- 
fest, that  here  Christ  is  not  only  describing  the  state  of  things,  as  it  was 
at  that  day,  and  does  not  mention  the  comparative  smallness  of  the  number 
of  them  that  are  saved,  as  a  consequence  of  the  peculiar  perverseness  of 
that  people,  and  of  that  generation  ;  but  as  a  consequence  of  the  general  cir- 
cumstances of  the  way  to  life,  and  the  way  to  destruction,  the  broadness 
of  the  one,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  other.  In  the  straitness  of  the  gate, 
&c.,  I  suppose  none  will  deny,  that  Christ  has  respect  to  the  strictness  of  those 
rules,  which  he  had  insisted  on  in  the  preceding  sermon,  and  which  render 
the  way  to  life  very  difiicult  to  mankind.  But  certainly  these  amiable  rules 
would  not  be  difficult,  were  they  not  contrary  to  the  natural  incUnations  of  y: 
men's  hearts  ;  and  they  would  not  be  contrary  to  those  inclinations,  were  these 
not  depraved.  Consequently  the  wideness  of  the  gate,  and  broadness  of  the  way, 
that  leads  to  destruction,  in  consequence  of  which  many  go  in  thereat,  must  imply 
the  agreeableness  of  this  way  to  men's  natural  inclinations.     The  hke  reason  is 

fiven  by  Christ,  why  few  are  saved.  Luke  xiii.  23,  24,  "  Then  said  one  unto 
im,  Lord,  are  there  few  saved  ?  And  he  said  unto  them.  Strive  to  enter  in  at 
the  strait  gate  :  for  many,  I  say  unto  you,  shall  seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall  not 
be  able."  That  there  are  generally  but  few  good  men  in  the  world,  even  among 
them  that  have  those  most  distinguishing  and  glorious  advantages  for  it,  which 
they  are  favored  with,  that  live  under  the  gospel,  is  evident  by  that  saying  of  our 
Lord,  from  time  to  time  in  his  mouth,  many  are  called,  but  Jew  are  chosen.  And 
if  there  are  but  few  among  these,  how  few,  how  very  few  indeed,  must  persons 
of  this  character  be,  compared  with  the  whole  world  of  mankind  1  The  exceed- 
ing smallness  of  the  number  of  true  saints,  compared  with  the  whole  world, 
appears  by  the  representations  often  made  of  them  as  distinguished  from  the 
world  ;  in  which  they  are  spoken  of  as  called  and  chosen  out  of  the  world,  re- 
deemed from  the  earth,  redeemed  from  among  men ;  as  being  those  that  are  of 
God,  while  the  whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness,  and  the  like.  And  if  we  look 
inb  the  Old  Testament,  we  shall  find  the  same  testimony  given.  Prov.  xx.  6, 
"  Most  men  will  proclaim  every  one  his  own  goodness  :  but  a  faithful  roan  w^ho 
can  find  ?"  By  a  faithful  man,  as  the  phrase  is  used  in  Scripture,  is  intended 
mueh  the  same  as  a  sincere,  upright,  or  truly  good  man  ;  as  in  Psal.  xii.  1,  and 
xxxi.  23,  and  ci.  6,  and  other  places.  Again,  Eccl.  vii.  25 — 29,  "  I  applied 
mins  heart  to  know,  and  to  search,  and  to  find  out  wisdom,  and  the  reason  of 
thills,  and  to  know  the  wickedness  of  folly,  even  of  foolishness  and  madness  : 
and  i  find  more  bitter  than  death,  the  woman  whose  heart  is  snares,  &c. — Be- 
hold^ this  have  I  found,  saith  thi  circacher,  counting  one  by  one,  to  find  out  the 
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accoont,  which  yet  my  soul  seeketh,  but  I  find  not :  one  man  among  a  thousand 
have  I  found ;  but  a  woman  among  all  these  have  I  not  found.  Lo,  this  only 
have  I  found,  tliat  God  made  man  upright ;  but  they  have  sought  out  many  in- 
ventions."  Solomon  here  signifies,  that  when  he  set  himself  diligently  to  find 
out  the  ac(!ount  or  proportion  of  true  wisdom,  or  thorough  uprightness  among 
men,  the  result  was,  that  he  found  it  to  be  but  as  one  to  a  thousand,  &c.  Dr. 
Taylor  on  this  place,  p.  184,  says,  "  The  wise  man  in  the  context,  is  inquinng 
into  the  corruption  and  depravity  of  mankind,  of  the  men  and  women,  that  lived 
in  his  time,^'  As  though  what  he  said  represented  nothing  of  the  state  of  things 
in  the  world  in  general,  but  only  in  his  time.  But  does  Dr.  Taylor  or  any  body 
else,  suppose  this  only  to  be  the  design  of  that  book,  to  represent  the  vanity  and 
evil  of  the  world  in  that  time,  and  to  show  that  all  was  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit  in  Solomon's  day  ?  ( Which  day  truly  we  have  reason  to  think,  was  a 
day  of  the  greatest  smiles  of  heaven  on  that  nation,  that  ever  had  been  on  any 
nation  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.)  Not  only  does  the  subject  and  argu- 
ment of  the  whole  book  show  it  to  be  otherwise  ;  but  also  the  declared  design 
of  the  book  in  the  first  chapter  ;  where  the  world  is  represented  as  very  much 
the  same,  as  to  the  vanity  and  evil  it  is  full  of,  from  age  to  age,  making  little 
or  no  progress,  after  all  its  revolutions  ^nd  restless  motions,  labors  and  pursuits, 
like  the  sea,  that  has  all  the  rivers  constantly  emptying  themselves  into  it,  from 
aee  to  age,  and  yet  is  never  the  fuller.  As  to  that  place,  Prov.  xx.  6,  "  A  faith- 
fm  man,  who  can  find  7"  There  is  no  more  reason  to  suppose  that  the  wise 
man  has  respect  only  to  his  time,  in. these  words,  than  in  those  immediately  pre- 
ceding, Counsel  in  the  heart  of  a  man  is  like  deep  waters  ;  but  a  man  of  under" 
Handing  will  draw  it  out.  Or  in  the  words  next  following,  The  just  man  walketh 
in  his  integrity  :  his  children  are  blessed  ajXer  him.  Or  in  any  other  Proverb 
in  the  whole  book.  And  if  it  were  so,  that  Solomon  in  these  things  meant  only  to 
describe  his  owa  times,  it  would  not  at  all  weaken  the  argument.  For,  if  we  ob- 
serve the  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  there  is  reason  to  think  there  never  was  any 
time  from  Joshua  to  the  captivity,  wherein  wickedness  was  more  restrained,  and 
virtue  and  religion  more  encouraged  and  promoted,  than  in  David's  and  Solo- 
mon's times.  And  if  there  was  so  little  true  piety  in  that  nation  that  was  the 
only  people  of  God  under  heaven,  even  in  their  very  best  times,  what  may  we 
suppose  concerning  the  world  in  general,  take  one  time  with  another  ? 

Notwithstanding  what  some  authors  advance  concerning  the  prevalence  of 
virtue,  honesty,  go<>d  neighborhood,  cheerfulness,  &c.,  in  the  world ;  Solomon, 
whom  we  may  justly  esteem  as  wise  and  just  an  observer  of  human  nature,  and 
the  state  of  the  world  of  mankind,  as  most  in  these  days  (besides,  Christians 
Wight  to  remember,  that  he  wrote  by  divine  inspiration),  judged  the  world  to  be 
so  full  of  wickedness,  that  it  was  better  never  to  be  born,  than  to  be  born  to  live 
only  in  such  a  world.  Eccles.  iv,  at  the  beginning  :  "  So  I  returned  and  coi- 
stdered  all  the  oppressions  that  are  done  under  the  sun  \  and  behold,  the  tears  of 
such  as  were  oppressed,  and  they  had  no  comforter  :  and  on  the  side  of  their 
(^pressors  there  was  power ;  but  they  had  no  comforter.  Wherefore,  I  praised 
the  dead,  which  are  already  dead,  more  than  the  living,  which  are  yet  alive. 
Yea,  better  is  he  than  both  they,  which  hath  not  yet  been  ;  who  hath  not  s^en 
the  evil  work  that  is  done  under  the  sun."  Surely  it  uill  not  be  said  that  S#lo- 
mon  has  only  respect  to  his  times  here  too,  when  he  speaks  of  the  oppressions  of 
them  that  were  in  power  ;  since  he  himself,  and  others  appointed  by  him,  and 
wholly  under  his  control,  were  the  men  that  were  in  power  in  that  land,  anl  in 
almost  all  the  neighboring  countries. 

The  same  inspired  writer  says,  Eccles.  ix.  3,  ^  The  heart  of  the  sons  of  ueii 


m  full  of  evil ;  and  madness  is  in  their  heart  while  they  live ;  and  after  that  tbe¥ 
go  to  the  dead."  If  these  general  expressions  are  to  he  understood  only  of 
some,  and  those  the  less  part,  when  in  general,  truthy  honesty y  good  nature^ 
&c.,  govern  the  world,  why  ate  such  general  expressions  from  time  to  time  used  ? 
Why  does  not  this  wise  and  noble,  and  great  soule^  Prince  express  himself  in  a 
more  eenerous  and  benevolent  strain,  as  well  as  more  agreeable  to  truth,  and 
say.  Wisdom  is  in  the  hearts  of  the  sons  of  men  while  they  live^  &c. — instead 
of  leaving  in  his  writings  so  many  sly,  ill-natured  suggestions,  which  pour  such 
contempt  on  the  human  nature,  and  tend  so  much  to  excite  mutual  jealousy  and 
malevolence,  to  taint  the  minds  of  mankind  through  all  generations  after  him  1 

If  we  consider  the  various  successive  parts  and  periods  of  the  duration  oS 
the  world,  it  will,  if  possible,  be  yet  more  evident,  that  vastly  the  greater  part 
of  mankind  have,  in  all  ages,  been  of  a  wicked  character.  The  short  accounts 
we  have  of  Adam  and  his  family  are  such  as  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  far  the 
greatest  part  pf  his  posterity  m  his  lifetime,  yea,  in  the  former  part  of  his  life, 
were  wielded.  It  appears,  that  his  eldest  son,  Cain,  was  a  verj'  wicked  man, 
who  slew  his  righteous  brother  Abel.  And  Adam  lived  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years  before  Seth  was  born ;  and  by  that  time,  we  may  suppose,  his  posterity 
began  to  be  considerably  numerous :  when  he  was  born,  his  mother  called  his  nam( 
Seth ;  Jbr  Gody  said  she^  hath  appointed  me  another  seed  instead  of  Abel. 
Which  naturally  suggests  this  to  our  thoughts ;  that  of  all  her  seed  then  existing, 
none  were  of  any  such  note  for  religion  and  virtue,  as  that  their  parents  could 
have  any  great  comfort  in  them,  or  expectation  from  them  on  that  account 
And  by  the  brief  history  we  have,  it  looks  as  if  (however  there  might  be  some 
intervals  of  a  revival  of  religion,  yet),  in  the  general,  mankind  grew  more  and 
more  corrupt  till  the  flood,  it  is  signified,  that  when  men  began  to  multiply  on 
the  face  of  the  ear/A,wickedness  prevailed  exceedingly.  Gen.  vi.  at  the  beginning. 
And  that  before  God  appeared  to  Noah,  to  command  him  to  build  the  Ark,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  before  the  flood,  the  world  had  long  continued  obsti- 
nate in  great  and  general  wickedness,  and  the  disease  was  become  inveterate. 
The  expressions  we  have  in  the  3d,  6th|  and  6th  verses  of  that  chapter  suggests  as 
much  :  "  And  the  Lord  said,  My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man ;  and 
God  say,  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  on  the  earth,  and  that  evenr 
imagination  of  the  thought  of  his  heart  was  evil,  only  evil  continually  ;  and  it 
repented  the  Lord,  that  he  had  made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  him  at  hisi 
heart"  And  by  that  time,  all  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earthy  v. 
12.  And  as  Dr.  Taylor  himself  observes,  p.  122,  "  Mankind  were  universally 
debauched  into  lust,  sensuality,  rapine,  and  injustice." 

And  with  respect  to  the  period  after  the  flood,  to  the  calling  of  Abraham ; 
Dr.  Taylor  says,  as  has  been  already  observed,  that  in  about  four  hundred  years 
after  the  flood,  the  generality  of  mankind  were  fallen  into  idolatry ;  which  was 
before  the  passing  away  of  One  generation  ;  or  before  all  they  were  dead,  that 
came  out  of  ^he  Ark.  And  it  cannot  be  thought,  the  world  sunk  into  that  so 
general  and  extreme  degree  of  corruption,  all  at  once ;  but  that  they  had  been 
gradually  growing  more  and  more  corrupt ;  though  it  is  true,  it  must  be  by  very 
swift  degrees  (however  soon  we  may  suppose  they  began),  to  get  to  that  pass 
in  one  age. 

And  as  to  the  period  from  the  calling  of  Abraham  to  the  coming  of  Christy 
Dr.  Taylor  justly  observ  es  as  follows  {Key,  p.  133) :  "  If  we  reckon  from  the 
caL  of  Abraham  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  Jewish  dispensation  continued 
one  thousand  nine  ^hundred  and  twenty-one  years;  during  which  period,  the 
other  families  and  nations  of  the  earth,  not  only  lay  out  of  God*s  peculiar  king* 
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dom,  liut  also  lived  in  idolatry,  great  ignorance,  and  wickedness."  And  with 
regard  to  that  one  only  exempt  family  or  nation  of  the  Israelites,  it  is  evident 
that  wickedness  was  the  generally  prevailing  character  among  them,  from  age 
to  age.  If  we  consider  how  it  was  with  Jacob's  family,  the  behavior  of  Reu- 
ben with  his  father's  concubine,  the  behavior  of  Judah  with  Tamar,  the  conduct 
of  Jacob's  sons  in  general  (though  Simeon  and  Levi  were  leading)  towards  the 
Shechemites,  the  behavior  of  Joseph's  ten  brethren  in  their  cruel  treatment  of 
him ;  we  cannot  think,  that  the  character  of  true  piety  belonged  to  many  of 
them,  according  to  Dr.  Taylor's  own  notion  of  such  a  character ;  though  it  be 
true,  they  might  afterwards  repent.  And  with  respect  to  the  time  the  children 
of  Israel  were  in  Eg)'pt ;  the  Scripture,  speaking  of  them  in  general,  or  as  a 
collective  body,  often  represents  them  as  complying  with  the  abominable  idola- 
tries of  the  country.*  And  as  to  that  generation  which  went  out  of  Egypt,  and 
wandered  in  the  wilderness,  they  are  abundantly  represented  as  extremely  and 
almost  universally  wicked,  pervei"se,  and  children  of  divine  wrath.  And  after 
Joshua's  death,  the  Scripture  is  very  express,  that  wickedness  w^as  the  prevail- 
ing'character  in  the  nation,  from  age  to  age.  So  it  was  till  Samuel's  time. 
1  Sam.  viii.  7,  8,  "  They  have  rejected  me,  that  I  should  not  reign  over  them ; 
according  to  all  their  works  which  they  have  done,  since  the  day  that  I  brought 
them  out  of  Egypt,  unto  this  day."  Yea,  so  it  was  till  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel's 
time.  Jer.  xxxii.  30,  31,  "  For  the  children  of  Israel,  and  the  children  of  Judah, 
have  only  done  evil  before  me  from  their  youth ;  for  the  children  of  Israel  have 
only  provoked  me  to  anger  with  the  work  of  their  hands,  saith  the  Lord :  for 
this  city  hath  been  to  me  a  provocation  of  mine  anger,  and  of  my  fury,  from  the 
day  they  built  it,  even  unto  this  day."  (Compare  chap.  v.  21,  23,  and  chap, 
vii.  25 — 27.)  So  Ezek.  ii.  3,  4,  "  I  send  thee  to  the  children  of  Israel,  to  a  re- 
bellious nation,  that  hath  rebelled  against  me,  they  and  their  fathers  have 
transgressed  against  me,  even  unto  this  very  day  :  for  they  are  impudent  children, 
and  stiff-hearted."  And  it  appears  by  the  discourse  of  Stephen  (Acts  vii.)  that  this 
was  generally  the  case  with  that  nation,  from  their  first  rise,  even  to  the  days 
of  the  apostles.  After  his  summary  rehearsal  of  the  instances  of  their  perverse- 
ness  from  the  very  time  of  their  selling  Joseph  into  Eg)'pt,  he  concludes  (verses 
51 — 53),  "  Ye  stiff*-necked,  and  uncircumcised  in  heart  and  ears,  ye  do^lways 
resist  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  your  fathers  did,  so  do  ye.  Which  of  the  prophets 
have  not  your  fathers  persecuted  ?  And  they  have  slain  them  which  showed 
before  of  the  coming  of  that  just  one,  of  whom  ye  have  been  now  the  betrayers 
and  murderers :  who  have  received  the  law  by  the  disposition  of  angels,  and  have 
not  kept  it." 

Thus  it  appears,  that  wickedness  was  the  generally  prevailing  character  in 
all  the  nations  of  mankind,  till  Christ  came.  And  so  also  it  appears  to  have  been 
since  his  coming  to  this  day.  So  in  the  age  of  the  apostles ;  though  then, 
among  those  that  were  converted  to  Christianity,  were  great  numbers  of  persons 
eminent  for  piety ;  yet  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  greater  part  of  the  world, 
or  the  greater  part  of  any  one  nation  in  it.  There  was  a  great  number  of  persons 
of  a  truly  pious  character  in  the  latter  part  of  the  apostolic  age,  when  multi- 
tudes of  converts  had  been  made,  and  Christianity  was  as  yet  m  its  primitive 
purity.  But  what  says  the  Apostle  John  of  the  church  of  God  at  that  time,  as 
compared  with  the  rest  of  the  world  7  1  John  v.  19,  "  We  know  that  we  are 
of  God,  and  the  whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness."  And  after  Christianity 
came  to  prevail,  to  that  degree,  that  Christians  had  the  upper  hand  in  nations 

*  Lerit  xrii  7.    Jots.  f.  9,  and  zxir.  14.    Ezek.  zx.  7,  8,  and  zziii.  8 
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and  civil  communities,  still  the  greater  part  of  mankind  remained  in  their  old 
heathen  state;  which  Dr.  Taylor  speaks  of  as  a  state  of  ereat  ignorance  and 
wickedness.  And  besides,  this  is  noted  in  all  ecclesiastical  history,  that  as  the 
Christians  gained  in  power  and  secular  advantages,  true  piety  declined,  and  cor- 
ruption and  wickedness  prevailed  among  them.  And  as  to  the  state  of  the 
Christian  world,  since  Christianity  began  to  be  established  by  human  laws,  wick- 
edness for  the  most  part  has  greatly  prevailed ;  as  is  very  notorious,  and  is  im- 
plied in  what  Dr.  Taylor  himself  says.  He,  in  giving  an  account  how  the 
doctrine  of  Original  Sin  came  to  prevail  among  Christians,  says,  p.  167,  S., 
"  That  the  Christian  religion  was  very  early  and  grievously  corrupted,  by  dream- 
ing, ignorant,  superstitious  monks."  In  p.  259,  he  says,  "  The  generality  of 
Christians  have  embraced  this  persuasion  concerning  Original  Sm;  and  the 
consequence  has  been,  that  the  generality  of  Christians  have  been  the  most 
wicked,  lewd,  bloody,  and  treacherous  of  all  mankind." 

Thus,  a  view  of  the  several  successive  periods  of  the  past  duration  of  the  world, 
from  the  beginning  to  this  day,  shows,  that  wickedness  has  ever  been  exceed- 
ing prevalent,  and  has  had  vastly  the  superiority  in  the  world.  And  Dr.  Tay- 
lor hunself  in  effect  owns  that  it  has  been  so  ever  since  Adam  first  turned  into 
the  way  of  transgression,  p.  168.  "  It  is  certain  (says  he)  the  moral  circum- 
stances of  mankind,  since  the  time  Adam  first  turned  into  the  way  of  transgres- 
sion, have  been  very  different  from  a  state  of  innocence.  So  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  history,  or  what  we  know  at  present,  the  greatest  part  of  mankind 
nave  been,  and  still  are  very  corrupt,  though  not  equally  so  in  every  age  and 
place."  And  lower  in  the  same  page,-he  speaks  of  Adam^s  posterity y  as  hav* 
ing  sunk  themselves  into  the  most  lamentable  degrees  of  ignorance,  superstition^ 
idolatry,  injustice,  debauchery,  &c. 

These  things  clearly  determine  the  point,  concerning  the  tendency  of  man's 
nature  to  wickedness,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  proceed  according  to  such  rules 
and  methods  of  reasoning,  as  are  universally  made  use  of,  and  never  denied,  or 
doubted  to  be  good  and  sure,  in  experimental  philosophy  ;*  or  may  reason 
from  experience  and  facts,  in  that  manner  which  common  sense  leads  all  man- 
kind to  in  other  cases.  If  experience  and  trial  will  evince  any  thing  at  all 
concerning  the  natural  disposition  of  the  hearts  of  mankind,  one  would  think 
the  experience  of  so  many  ages,  as  have  elapsed  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  and  the  trial  as  it  were  made  by  hundreds  of  different  nations  together, 
for  so  long  a  time,  should  be  sufficient  to  convince  all,  that  wickedness  is  agree- 
able to  the  nature  of  mankind  in  its  present  state. 

Here,  to  strengthen  the  argument,  if  there  were  any  need  of  it,  I  might  ob- 
serve some  further  evidences  than  those  which  have  been  already  mentioned, 
not  only  of  the  extent  and  generality  %i  the  prevalence  of  wickedness  in  the 
world,  but  of  the  height  to  which  it  has  risen,  and  the  degree  in  which  it  has 
reigned.  Among  innumerable  things  which  show  this,  I  shall  now  only  ob- 
serve this,  viz.,  the  degree  in  which  mankind  have  from  age  to  age  been  nurt- 
ful  one  to  another.  Many  kinds  of  brute  animals  are  esteemed  very  noxious 
and  destructive,  many  of  them  very  fierce,  voracious,  and  many  very  poisonous, 
and  the  destroying  of  them  has  always  been  looked  upon  -as  a  public  benefit ; 
but  have  not  mankind  been  a  thousand  times  as  hurtful  and  destructive  as  any 
One  of  them,  yea,  as  all  the  noxious  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  and  reptiles  in  the 

*  Dr.  Tumbull,  though  so  ^eat  an  enemy  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Depravity  of  Nature,  yet  greatly  in* 
sists  upon  it,  that  the  experimental  methc  1  of  i^easoning  ought  to  be  gone  into  in  moral  matters,  and 
things  pertaining  to  the  human  nature,  and  should  chiefly  be  relied  upon,  in  moral,  ••  weJI  m  natoril 
•hilosophy.    See  Introd.  to  Mor.  PhSL 
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CBtth,  ur,  arc  water,  put  together,  at  least  of  all  kinds  of  animals  that  ^re  yi^ 
tie  1  And  no  creature  cai|  be  found  anywhere  so  destructive  of  its  own  kind 
a^  mankind  are.  All  others  for  the  most  part  are  harmless  and  peaceable^ 
with  regard  to  their  own  species.  Where  one  wolf  is  destroyed  by  another 
wolf,  one  viper  by  another,  probably  a  thousand  of  mankind  are  destroyed  by 
those  of  their  own  species.  Well,  Uierefore,  might  our  blessed  Lord  say,  when 
sanding  forth  his  disciples  into  the  world.  Matt  x.  16,  17,  Behold,  I  send  yon 
forth  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of  vxives  ; — but  beware  of  men.  As  much  as  to 
say^  I  send  you  forth  as  sheep  among  wolves.  But  why  do  I  say,  wolves  ?  I 
send  you  forth  into  the  wide  world  of  men,  that  are  far  more  hurtful  and  per- 
ni(U0US,  and  that  you  had  much  more  need  to  beware  of,  than  wolves. 

It  would  be  strange  indeed,  that  this  should  be  the  state  of  the  world  of 
mankind,  the  chief  of  the  lower  creation,  distinguished  above  all  by  reason,  to 
that  end  that  they  might  be  capable  of  rehgion,  which  summarily  consists  in 
love,  if  men,  as  they  come  into  the  world,  are  in  their  nature  innocent  and 
harmless,  undepraved,  and  perfectly  free  from  all  evil  propensities. 
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Xhe  native  Depravity  of  Mankind  appears,  in  that  there  has  been  so  little  ffood  efiecc 
of  so  manifold  and  great  means  used  to  promote  Virtue  in  the  World. 

The  evidence  of  the  native  corruption  of  mankind,  appears  much  more 
glaring,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  world  has  been  so  generally,  so  con- 
stantly, and  so  exceedingly  corrupt,  notwithstanding  the  various,  great  and  con- 
Unual  means,  that  have  been  used  to  restrain  men  from  sin,  and  promote  virtue 
and  true  religion  among  them. 

Dr.  Taylor  supposes  all  that  sorrow  and  death,  which  came  on  mankind,  in 
consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  was  brought  on  them  by  God,  in  great  favor  to 
them ;  as  a  benevolent  Father,  exercising  a  wholesome  discipline  towards  his 
diildren,  to  restrain  them  from  sin,  by  increasing  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  things^ 
to  abate  their  force  to  tempt  and  delud"*  •  to  induce  them  to  be  moderate  in  gra^ 
defying  the  .appetites  of  the  body  ;  to  mortify  pride  and  ambition  ;  and  that  men 
mi^ht  always  have  before  their  eyes  a  striking  demonstration,  that  sin  is  infin^ 
Uuy  hateful  to  God,  by  a  sight  of  that,  than  which  nothing  is  more  proper  to 
give  them  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  iniquity,  and  tojix  in  their  minds  a  sense  of 
the  dreadful  consequences  of  dn,  &c.  &c.  And  m  general,  that  they  do  not 
KHne  as  punishments,  but  purely  as  means  to  keep  men  from  vice,  and  to  make 
diem  better.  If  it  be  so,  surely  they  are  ^reat  means  indeed.  Here  is  a  mighty 
•Iteration  :  mankind,  once  so  easy  and  happy,  healthful,  vigorous  and  beautiful, 
rich  in  all  the  pleasant  and  abundant  blessings  of  Paradise,  now  turned  out, 
destitute,  weak,  and  decaying,  into  a  wide,  barren  world,  yielding  briers  and 
tfiorns,  instead  of  the  delightful  growth  and  sweet  fruit  of  the  garden  of  Eden, 
to  wear  out  life  in  sorrow  and  toil,  on  the  ground  cursed  for  his  sake ;  and  at 
last,  either  through  long  languishment  and  fingering  decay,  or  severe  pain  and 
acute  disease,  to  expire  and  turn  to  putrefaction  and  dust.  If  these  are  only 
used  as  medicines,  to  prevent  and  to  cure  the  diseases  of  the  mind,  they  are 
iharp  medicines  indeed,  especially  death ;  which,  to  use  Hezekiah's  represen- 
tation, is,  as  it  were,  breaking  all  his  bones :  and  one  would  think,  should  be 
vary  e&ctual«  if  the  subiect  haij  np  depravity,  no  evil  and  contraiy  bias,  to 
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resist  and  hinder  a  prq>er  effect ;  especially  in  the  old  'v^orld,  \?hen  the  thiog 
which  was  the  fiist  occasion  of  this  terrible  alteration,  this  sererity  of  meanSi 
was  fresh  in  memory,  Adam  continuing  alive  near  two  thirds  of  the  time  that 
passed  before  the  flood ;  so  that  a  very  great  part  of  those  that  were  alive  till 
the  flood,  might  have  opportunity  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  him,  and  hear* 
ing  from  his  mouth,  not  only  an  account  of  his  fall,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
awful  consequences  of  it,  but  also  of  his  first  finding  himself  in  existence  in  the 
new  created  world,  and  of  the  creation  of  Eve,  and  the  things  which  passed  be- 
tween him  and  his  Creator  in  Paradise. 

But  what  was  the  success  of  these  great  means,  to  restrain  men  from  sin^ 
and  induce  them  to  virtue  ?  Did  thev  prove  sufficient  ?  Instead  of  this,  the 
world  soon  grew  exceeding  corrupt,  till  it  came  to  that,  to  use  our  author's  own 
words,  that  mankind  were  universally  debauched  into  lusty  sensuality y  rapiney  and 
injustice. 

Then  God  used  further  means :  he  sent  JSToahy  a  preacher  of  righteousnessi 
to  warn  the  world  of  the  universal  destruction  which  would  come  upon  them  by 
a  flood  of  waters,  if  they  went  on  in  sin.  Which  warning  he  delivered  witn 
these  circumstances,  tending  to  strike  their  minds,  and  command  their  attention ; 
that  he  immediately  went  about  building  that  vast  structure  of  the  ark,  in  which 
he  must  employ  a  great  number  of  hands,  and  probably  spend  all  he  had  in  the 
world,  to  save  himself  and  his  family.  And  under  these  uncommon  means  God 
waited  upon  them  one  hundred  and  twenty  years ;  but  all  to  no  effect  The 
whole  world,  for  aught  appears,  continued  obstinate,  and  absolutely  incorrigible } 
so  that  nothing  remained  to  be  done  with  them,  but  utterly  to  destroy  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  earth,  and  to  begin  a  new  world  from  that  single  family  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  virtue,  that  from  them  might  be  propagated  a 
new  and  purer  race.  Accordingly  this  was  done;  and  the  inhabitants  of  this 
new  world,  of  Noah's  posterity,  had  these  new  and  extraordinary  means  to 
restrain  sin,  and  to  excite  to  virtue,  in  addition  to  the  toil,  sorrow,  and  common 
mortality,  which  the  world  had  been  subjected  to  before,  in  consequence  of 
Adam's  sin,  viz.^  that  God  had  newly  testified  his  dreadful  displeasure  for  siD| 
in  destroying  the  many  millions  of  mankind,  all  at  one  blow,  old  and  young, 
men,  women  and  children,  without  pity  on  any  for  all  the  dismal  shrieks  and 
cries  which  the  world  was  filled  with  ;  when  they  themselves,  the  remaining 
family,  were  so  wonderfully  distinguished  by  God's  preserving  goodness,  that 
they  might  be  a  holy  seed,  being  delivered  from  the  corrupting  examples  of  the 
old  world,  and  being  all  the  offspring  of  a  Uving  parent,  whose  pious  instructions 
and  coimsels  they  had,  to  enforce  these  things  upon  them,  to  prevent  sin,  and 
engage  them  to  their  duty.  And  these  inhabitants  of  the  new  earth,  must  for  a 
long  time,  have  before  their  eyes  many  evident,  and  as  it  were,  fresh  and  strik- 
ing effects  and  signs  of  that  universal  destruction,  to  be  a  continual,  afiectmg 
admonition  to  them.  #  And  besides  all  this,  God  now  shortened  the  life  of  man, 
to  about  one  half  of  what  it  used  to  be.  The  shortening  man's  life.  Dr.  Tay*- 
lor  says,  page  68,  *'  was,  that  the  wild  range  of  ambition  and  lust  might  be 
brought  into  narrow  bounds,  and  have  less  opportunity  of  doing  mischief ;  and 
that  death,  being  still  nearer  to  our  view,  might  be  a  more  powerful  motive  to 
regard  less  the  things  of  a  transitory  world,  and  to  attend  more  to  the  rules  of 
truth  and  wisdom." 

And  now  let  us  observe  the  consequence.  These  new  and  extraordinaiy 
means  in  addition  to  the  former,  were  so  far  from  proving  sufficient,  that  the 
new  world  degenerated,  and  became  corrupt  by  such  swift  degrees,  that,  as  1k» 
Taylor  observes,  mankind  in  general  were  sunk  mto  idolatry  in  about  lour  ' 
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dred  years  after  the  flood,  and  so  in  about  fifty  years  after  Noah's  death.  They 
became  so  wicked  and  brutish,  as  to  forsake  the  true  God,  and  turn  ^o  the  wor^ 
ship  of  inanimate  creatures. 

When  things  were  come  to  this  dreadful  pass,  God  was  pleased,  for  a  remedy, 
to  introduce  a  new  and  wonderful  dispensation  ;  separating  a  particular  family 
and  people  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  by  a  series  of  most  astcnishing  inira* 
cles,  done  in  the  open  view  of  the  world,  and  fixing  their  dwelling,  as  it  were 
in  the  midst  of  the  earth,  between  Asia,  Europe  and  Africa,  and  in  the  midst  of 
those  nations  which  were  most  considerable  and  famous  for  power,  knowledge, 
and  arts,  that  God  might,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  dwell  among  that  people, 
in  visible  tokens  of  his  presence,  manifesting  himself  there,  and  from  thence  to 
the  world,  by  a  course  of  great  and  miraculous  operations  and  effects  for  many 
ages ;. that  that  people  might  be  holy  to  God,  and  as  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and 
might  stand  as  a  cihr  on  a  hill,  to  be  a  light  to  the  world ;  withal,  gradually 
shortening  man's  li^,  till  it  was  brought  to  be  but  about  one  twelfth  part  of 
what  it  used  to  be  before  the  flood ;  and  so,  accordmg  to  Dr.  Taylor,  vastly 
cuttin?  off  and  diminishing  his  temptations  to  sin,  and  increasing  his  excitements 
to  hohness.  And  now  let  us  consider  what  the  success  of  these  means  was, 
both  as  to  the  Gentile  world,  and  the  nation  of  Israel. 

Dr.  Taylor  justly  observes  {Key,  p.  24,  §  75),  "  The  Jewish  dispensation 
had  respect  to  the  nations  of  the  world,  to  spread  the  knowledge  and  obedience 
of  God  in  the  earth  ;  and  was  established  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind."  But 
how  unsuccessful  were  these  means,  and  all  other  means  used  with  the  heathen 
nations,  so  long  as  this  dispensation  lasted  !  Abraham  was  a  person  noted  in 
all  the  principal  nations  that  were  then  in  the  world ;  as  in  Egypt,  and  the 
eastern  monarchies  :  God  made  his  name  famous,  by  his  wonderful,  distinguish- 
ing dispensations  towards  him,  particularly  by  so  miraculously  subduing  before 
him  and  his  trained  servants,  those  armies  of  the  four  eastern  kings.  This  great 
work  of  the  most  high  God,  Possessor  of  heaven  and  earth,  was  greatly  taken 
notice  of  by  Melchizedeck,  and  one  would  think,  should  have  been  sufficient  to 
have  awakened  the  attention  and  consideration  of  all  the  nations  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  and  to  have  led  them  to  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  only  true 
Ood ;  especially  if  considered  in  conjunction  with  that  miraculous  and  most 
terrible  destruction  of  Sodom,  and  all  the  cities  of  the  plain,  for  their  wickedness, 
with  Lot's  miraculous  deliverance,  which  doubtless  were  facts,  that  in  their  day 
were  much  famed  abroad  in  the  world.  But  there  is  not  the  least  appearance, 
in  any  accounts  we  have,  of  any  considerable  good  effect.  On  the  contrary, 
those  nations  which  were  most  in  the  way  of  obser\'ing  and  being  affected  with 
these  things,  even  the  nations  of  Canaan,  grew  worse  and  worse,  till  their 
iniquity  came  to  the  full,  in  Joshua's  time.  And  the  posterity  of  Lot,  that  saint 
so  wonderfully  distinguished,  soon  became  some  of  the  most  gross  idolaters ;  as 
they  appear  to  have  been  in  Moses'  time.     See  Numb.  xxv.     Yea,  and  the  far 

£  eater  part  even  of  Abraham's  posterity,  the  children  of  Ishmael,  Ziman,  Jok- 
an,  Medan,  Midian,  Ishbak  and  Shuah,  and  Esau,  soon  forgot  the  true  God, 
and  fell  off  to  heathenism. 

Great  things  were  done  in  the  sight  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  tending  to 
awaken  them,  and  lead  them  to  the  knowledge  and  obedience  of  the  true  God, 
in  Jacob's  and  Joseph's  time ;  in  that  God  did  miraculously,  by  the  hand  of  Jo- 
seph, preserve  from  perishing  by  famine,  as  it  were  the  whole  world,  as  appears 
by  Gen.  xli.  56,  57.  Agreeably  to  which,  the  name  that  Pharaoh  gave  to  Joseph, 
Zaphnath  Paaneahy  as  is  said,  in  the  Egyptian  language  signifies  Saviour  of  the 
World    But  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  good  abidms;  effect  of  this ; 
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m^  not  80  much  as  in  die  nation  of  the  E^ptians  (which  seems  to  have  been  the 
chief  of  all  the  heathen  nations  at  that  day),  who  had  these  great  works  of  Jeiu>» 
Tah  in  their  most  immediate  >iew ;  on  the  contrary,  they  grew  worse  and  worse, 
and  seem  to  be  far  more  gross  in  their  idolatries  and  ignorance  of  the  true  God, 
and  every  way  more  wicked,  and  ripe  for  nmi,  when  Moses  was  sent  to  Pha- 
raoh, than  they  were  in  Josephs  tiipe. 

After  this,  in  Moses'  and  Joshua's  time,  the  great  God  was  pleased  to  man* 
ifest  himself  in  a  series  of  the  most  astonishing  miracles,  for  about  fifty  years 
together,  wrought  in  the  most  public  manner,  m  Egypt,  in  the  wilderness,  and 
in  Canaan,  in  me  view,  as  it  were,  of  the  whole  world ;  miracles  by  which  the 
%Forld  was  shaken,  the  whole  frame  of  the  visible  creation,  earth,  seas  and  rivers, 
llie  atmosphere,  the  clouds,  sun,  moon  and  stars  were  affected ;  miracles,  greatly 
ttnding  to  convince  the  nations  of  the  world,  of  the  vanity  of  their  false  gods, 
showing  Jehovah  to  be  infinitely  above  them,  in  the  thin^  wherein  they  dealt 
mobt  proudly,  and  exhibiting  God's  awful  displeasure  at  the  wickedness  of  the 
Heathen  world.  And  these  things  are  expressly  spoken  of  as  one  end  of  these 
great  miracles,  in  Exod.  ix.  14,  Numb.  xiv.  21,  Josh.  iv.  23,  24,'%md  other  pla- 
ces. However,  no  reformation  followed  these  things ;  but,  by  the  Scripture 
account,  the  nations  which  had  them  most  in  view,  were  dreadfully  hardened, 
stupidly  lefusing  all  conviction  and  reformation,  and  obstinately  went  on  in  an 
opposition  to  the  living  God,  to  their  own  destruction. 

After  this,  God  did  from  time  to  time  very  publicly  manifest  himself  to  the 
nations  of  the  world,  by  wonderful  works,  wrought  in  the  time  of  the  Judges^ 
of  a  like  tendency  with  those  already  mentioned.  Particularly  in  so  miracu- 
lously destroying,  by  the  hand  of  Gideon,  almost  the  whole  of  that  vast  army  of 
the  Midianites,  Amalekites,  and  all  the  Children  of  the  East^  consisting  of  about 
135,000  men,  Judgc3  vii.  12,  and  viii.  10.  But  no  reformation  followed  this, 
or  the  other  great  woiks  of  God,  vnrought  in  the  times  of  Deborah  and  Barak, 
Jephtha  and  Sampson. 

After  these  thmgs,  Ood  used  new,  and  in  some  respects  much  ^eater  means 
with  the  heathen  world,  to  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  and  service  of  the  true 
God,  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon.  He  raised  up  David,  a  man  after  his 
own  heart,  a  most  fervent  worshipper  of  the  true  God,  and  zealous  hater  of  idols, 
and  subdued  before  him  almost  all  the  nations  between  Egypt  and  Euphrates ; 
often  mirsi2ulously  assisting  him  in  his  battles  with  his  enemies ;  and  ne  con- 
firmed Solomon,  his  son,  in  the  full  and  quiet  possession  of  that  great  empire,  for 
about  forty  years ;  and  made  him  the  wisest,  richest,  most  magnificent,  and  every 
way  the  greatest  monarch  that  ever  had  been  in  the  world ;  and  by  far  the  most 
famous,  and  of  greatest  name  among  the  nations ;  especially  for  his  wisdom,  and 
things  concerning  the  name  of  his  God  ;  particularly  the  temple  he  built,  which 
was  exceeding  magnifcentj  that  it  might  he  of  fame  and  glory  throughout  all 
lands ;  1  Chron.  xxii.  5.  And  we  are  told,  that  there  came  of  all  people  to 
hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  from  all  the  kings  of  the  earth ;  1  Kings  iv.  34, 
and  X.  24.  And  the  Scripture  informs  us,  that  these  great  things  were  done, 
that  the  '^  nations  in  far  countries  might  hear  of  God's  great  name,  and  of  his 
outstretched  arm ;  that  all  the  people  of  the  earth  might  fear  him,  as  well  as 
his  people  Israel :  and  that  all  the  people  of  the  earth  might  know,  that  the 
Lord  was  God,  and  that  there  was  none  else."  1  Kings  viii.  41—43,  60. 
But  still  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  considerable  abiding  effect,  with  regard 
to  any  one  heathen  nation. 

After  this,  before  the  captivity  in  Babylon,  many  great  things  were  done  in 
the  sight  of  the  Gentile  nations,  veiy  much  tending  ta  enlignten,  affect,  and 
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uousand,  before  Asa ;  Elijah's  and  Elisha's  miracles ;  especially  Elijah's  mi- 
raculously  confounding  Baal's  pro[)hets  and  worshippers;  Elisha's  healmg  Na»- 
man,  the  kin^^  of  Syria's  prime  minister,  and  the  miraculous  victories  obtabed 
through  Elisha's  prayers,  over  the  Syrians,  Moabites  and  Edomites ;  the  mira- 
culous destruction  of  the  vast  united  army  of  the  children  of  Moab,  Ammon  and 
Edom,  at  Jehoshaphat's  prayer  (2  Chron.  xx.) ;  Jonah's  preaching  at  Nine- 
veh, together  with  fhe  miracle  of  his  deliverance  from  the  whale's  belly ;  which 
was  published  and  well  attested,  as  a  sign  to  confirm  his  preaching ;  but  more 
especially  that  great  work  of  Grod  in  destroying  Sennacherib's  army  by  an  angel, 
for  his  contempt  of  the  God  of  Israel,  as  if  he  had  been  no  more  than  the  gods 
of  the  heathen. 

When  all  these  things  proved  ineffectual,  God  took  a  new  method  with  the 
heathen  world,  and  used,  in  some  respects,  much  greater  means  to  convince  and 
reclaim  them,  than  ever  before.  In  the  first  place,  his  people  the  Jews  were 
removed  to  Babylon,  the  head  and  heart  of  the  heathen  world  (Chaldea  having 
been  very  much  the  fountain  of  idolatry),  to  carry  thither  the  revelations  whi(£ 
(Jod  had  made  of  himself,  contained  in  the  sacred  writing ;  and  there  to  bear 
their  testimony  against  idolatry ;  as  some  of  them,  particularly  Daniel,  Shad- 
rach,  Meshach  and  Abedne^,  did,  in  a  very  open  manner  before  the  king  and 
the  greatest  men  of  the  empire,  with  such  circumstances  as  made  their  testimo- 
ny very  famous  in  the  world ;  God  confirming  it  with  great  miracles,  which 
were  published  through  the  empire,  by  order  of  its  monarch,  as  the  mighty 
works  of  the  God  of  Israel,  showing  him  to  be  above  all  gods  :  Daniel,  that 
great  prophet,  at  the  same  time  being  exalted  to  be  governor  of  all  the  wiae 
men  of  Babylon,  and  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  court 

After  this,  God  raised  up  Cyrus  to  destroy  Babylon,  for  its  obstinate  con- 
tempt of  the  true  (Jod,  and  injuriousness  towards  his  people ;  according  to  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah,  speaking  of  him  by  name,  instructing  him  concerning  the 
nature  and  dominion  of  the  true  God  (Isa.  xlv.);  which  prophecies  were  pro- 
bably shown  to  him,  wherelw  he  was  induced  to  publish  his  testimony  concern- 
ing the  God  of  Israel,  as  the  Uod.  (Ezra  i.  2,  3.)  Daniel,  about  the  same  time, 
being  advanced  to  be  prime  minister  of  state  in  tlie  new  empire,  erected  under 
Darius,  did  in  that  place  appear  openly  as  a  worshipper  of  the  God  of  Israel, 
and  him  alone  ;  God  confirming  his  testimony  for  him,  before  the  king  and  all 
(he  grandees  of  his  kingdom,  by  preserving,  him  in  the  den  of  lions ;  whereby 
Danus  was  induced  to  publish  to  all  people,  nations  and  languages,  that  dwelt 
in  all  the  earth,  his  testimony,  that  the  Crod  of  Israel  toas  me  living  God^  and 
tteadfast  forever,  &c. 

When,  afler  the  destruction  of  Babylon,  some  of  the  Jews  returned  to  their 
own  land,  multitudes  never  returned,  but  were  dispersed  abroad  through  many 
parts  of  the  vast  Per^an  empire ;  as  appears  by  the  book  of  Esther.  And  many 
of  them  aflerwards,  as  good  histories  inform,  were  removed  into  the  more  west- 
em  parts  of  the  world ;  and  so  were  dispersed  as  it  were  all  over  the  heathen 
world,  having  the  Holy  Scriptures  with  them,  and  Synagogues  everj'^\here,  for 
the  worship  of  the  true  (Jod.  And  so  it  continued  to  be,  to  the  days  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles ;  as  appears  by  the  ^cts  of  the  Apostles.  Thus  that  light,  which 
Ood  had  given  them,  was  in  the  providence  of  Grod  carried  abroad  into  all  parts 
of  the  world :  so  that  now  they  bad  far  greater  advantages,  to  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  in  matters  of  religion,  if  they  had  been  disposed  to 
improve  their  advantages. 

And  besides  all  these  things,  from  about  Cyrtis's  time,  learning  andj^Uoi^^ 
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phy  increased,  ar-d  ¥ras  carried  lO  a  great  height.     God  raised  up  a  number  of\  f^  , 
men  of  prodigious  genius,  to  instruct  others,  and  improve  their  reason  and  undei^ 
standing  in  the  nature  of  things  ;  and  philosophic  knowledge,  having  gone  on 
to  increase  for  several  ages,  seemed  to  be  got  to  its  height  before  C&ist  came, 
or  about  that  time. 

And  now  let  it  be  considered  what  was  the  effect  of  all  these  things ;  instead 
of  a  reformation,  or  any  appearance  or  prospect  of  it,  the  heathen  world  in  gen- 
eral rather  grew  worse.  As  Dr.  Winder  obser\'es,  "  The  inveterate  absurdities 
of  Pagan  idolatry  continued  without  remedy,  and  increased,  as  arts  and  learning 
increased  ;  and  paganism  prevailed  in  all  its  height  of  absurdity,  when  Pagan 
nations  were  polished  to  the  height,  and  in  the  most  polite  cities  and  countries  ; 
and  thus  continued  to  the  last  breath  of  Pagan  power."  And  so  it  was  with 
respect  to  wickedness  in  general,  as  well  as  idolatry  ;  as  appears  by  what  the 
Apostle  Paul  observes*  in  Rom.  i.  Dr.  Taylor,  speaking  of  the  time  when  the 
gospel  scheme  was  introduced  {Key,  §  289\  says,  "  The  moral  and  religious 
state  of  the  heathen  was  very  deplorable,  bemg  generally  sunk  into  great  igno- 
rance, gross  idolatry,  and  abominable  vice."  Abominable  vices  prevailed,  not 
only  among  the  common  people,  but  even  among  their  philosophers  themselves, 
yea,  some  of  the  chief  of  them,  and  of  greatest  genius  ;  so  Dr.  Taylor  himself 
observes,  as  to  that  detestable  vice  of  Sodomy,  w-hich  they  commonly  and  openly 
allowed  and  practised  without  shame.     See  Dr.  Taylor's  note  on  Rom.  i.  27. 

Having  thus  considered  the  state  of  the  heathen  world,  with  regard  to  the 
effect  of  means  used  for  its  reformation,  during  the  Jewish  dispensation,  from  the 
flrst  foundation  of  it  in  Abraham's  time  ;  let  us  now  consider  how  it  was  with 
that  people  themselves,  that  were  distinguished  with  the  peculiar  privileges  of 
that  dispensation.  The  means  used  with  the  heathen  nations  were  great ;  but 
they  were  small,  if  compared  with  those  used  with  the  Israelites.  The  advan- 
tages by  which  that  people  were  distinguished,  are  represented  in  Scripture  as 
vastly  above  all  parallel,  in  passages  which  Dr.  Taylor  takes  notice  of.  {Key, 
§  54.)  And  he  reckons  these  privileges  among  those  which  he  calls  antecedent 
blessings y  consisting  in  motives  to  virtue  and  obedience  ;  and  says  {Key,  §  66), 
"  That  this  was  the  very  end  and  design  of  the  dispensation  of  God's  extraordi- 
nary favors  to  the  Jews,  viz.,  to  engage  them  to  duty  and  obedience,  or  that  it 
was  a  scheme  for  promoting  virtue,  is  clear  beyond  dispute,  from  every  part 
of  the  Old  Testament."  Nevertheless,  as  has  been  already  shown,  the  generality 
of  that  people,  through  all  the  successive  periods  of  that  dispensation,  were  men 
of  a  wicked  character.  But  it  will  be  more  abundantly  manifest,  how  strong 
the  natural  bias  to  iniquity  appeared  to  be  among  that  people,  by  considering 
more  particularly  how  things  were  with  them  from  time  to  time. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  things  God  had  done  in  the  times  of  Abraham, 
Isaac  and  Jacob,  to  separate  them  and  their  posterity  from  the  idolatrous  world, 
that  they  might  be  a  holy  people  to  himself ;  yet  in  about  two  hundred  years 
after  Jacob's  death,  and  in  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  death 
of  Joseph,  and  while  some  were  alive  that  had  seen  Joseph,  the  people  had  in 
a  great  measure  lost  the  true  religion,  and  were  apace  conforming  to  the  heathen 
world  :  when,  for  a  remedy,  and  the  more  effectually  to  alienate  them  from 
idols,  and  engage  them  to  fee  God  of  their  fathers,  God  appeared  to  bring  them 
out  from  araonff  the  Egyptians,  and  separate  them  from  the  heathen  world,  and 
to  reveal  himself  in  his  glory  and  majesty,  in  so  affecting  and  astonishing  a  man- 
ner, as  tended  most  deeply  and  durably  to  impress  their  minds ;  that  they  might 
ntver  forsake  him  more.  But  so  perverse  were  they,  that  they  murmured  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  miracles  that  God  wrought  for  them  in  Egypt,  and  murmureii 
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at  the  Red  Sea,  in  a  few  days  ifter  Grod  had  brought  them  out  with  such  a  mighty 
hand.  When  he  had  led  them  through  the  sea,  they  sang  his  praise y  but  soon 
forgot  his  works.  Before  they  got  to  Mount  Sinai,  they  openly  manifested  their 
perverseness  from  time  to  time ;  so  that  God  says  of  them,  Exod.  xvi.  28,  "  How 
Jong  refuse  ye  to  keep  my  commandments,  and  my  laws  ?"  Afterwards  they 
murmured  again  at  IQlephidim. 

In  about  two  months  after  they  came  out  of  Egypt,  they  came  to  Mount 
Sinai,  where  God  entered  into  a  most  solemn  covenant  with  the  people,  that 
they  should  be  a  holy  people  unto  him,  with  such  astonishing  manifestations  of 
his  power,  majesty  and  holiness,  as  were  altogether  unparalleled  ;  as  God  puts 
the  people  in  mind,  Deut.  iv.  32 — 34  :  "  For  ask  now  of  the  days  that  are  past, 
which  were  before  thee,  since  the  day  that  God  created  man  upon  the  earth  ; 
and  ask  from  one  side  of  heaven  unto  the  other,  whether  there  has  been  any  such 
thing  as  this  great  thing  is,  or  hath  been  heard  like  it.  Did  ever  people  hear 
the  voice  of  God,  speakmg  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  as  thou  hast  heard,  and 
live  ?  Or  hath  God  assayed  to  take  him  a  nation  from  the  midst  of  another 
nation,*'  &c.  And  these  great  things  were  to  that  end,  to  impress  their  mind^ 
with  such  a  conviction  and  sense  of  divine  truth,  and  their  obligations  to  thoir 
duty,  that  they  might  never  forget  them  ;  as  God  says,  Exod.  xix.  9,  "  Lo,  I 
come  unto  thee  in  a  thick  cloud,  that  the  people  may  hear  when  I  speak  with 
thee,  and  believe  thee  forever."  But  what  was  the  effect  of  all  ?  Why,  it  was 
not  more  than  two  or  three  months,  before  that  people,  there,  under  that  very 
mountain,  returned  to  their  old  Egyptian  idolatry,  and  were  singing  and  dancing 
before  a  golden  calf,  which  they  had  set  up  to  worship.  And  after  such  awfiu 
manifestatioas  as  there  were  of  God's  displeasure  for  that  sin,  and  so  much  done 
to  bring  them  to  repentance,  and  confirm  them  in  obedience,  it  was  but  a  few 
months  before  they  came  to  that  violence  of  spirit,  in  open  rebellion  against  God, 
that  with  the  utmost  vehemence  they  declared  their  resolution  to  follow  God  no 
longer,  but  to  make  them  a  captain  to  return  into  Egypt.  And  thus  they  went 
on  in  ways  of  perverse  opposition  to  the  Most  High,  from  time  to  time,  repeating 
their  open  acts  of  rebellion,  in  the  midst  of  continued,  astonishing  miracles,  tifi 
that  generation  was  destroyed.  And  though  the  following  generation  seems  to 
have  been  the  best  that  ever  was  in  Israel,  yet,  notwithstanding  their  good  exam- 
ple, and  notwithstanding  all  the  wonders  of  God's  power  and  love  to  that  peo- 
ple in  Joshua's  time,  how  soon  did  that  people  degenerate,  and  begin  to  forsake 
God,  and  join  with  the  heathen  in  their  idolatries,  till  God,  by  severe  means, 
and  by  sending  prophets  and  judges,  extraordinarily  influenced  from  above,  re- 
claimed them !  But  when  they  were  brought  to  some  reformation  by  such 
means,  they  soon  fell  away  again  into  the  practice  of  idolatry ;  and  so  from  time 
to  time,  from  one  age  to  another  ;  and  nothing  proved  effectual  for  any  abiding 
reformation. 

After  things  had  ffonc  on  thus  for  several  hundred  years,  God  used  new 
methods  with  his  people,  in  two  respects  :  Firsty  he  raised  up  a  great  prophet, 
imder  whom  a  number  of  young  men  were  trained  up  in  schools,  that  from  among 
them  there  might  be  a  constant  succession  of  great  prophets  in  Israel,  of  such  as 
God  should  choose  ;  which  seems  to  have  'been  contmued  for  more  than  five 
hundred  years.  Secondly,  Grod  raised  up  a  great  king,  David,  one  eminent  for 
wisdom,  piety,  and  fortitude,  to  subdue  all  their  heathen  neighbors,  who  used  to 
be  such  a  snacc*  to  them  ;  and  to  confirm,  adorn  and  perfect  the  institutions  of 
his  public  worship  ;  and  by  him  to  make  a  more  full  revelation  of  the  great 
«ilvation,  and  future  glorious  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  And  after  him,  raised 
mf  hb  son,  Solomon,  the  wisest  and  greatest  prince  that  ever  was  on  earth,  more 
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fully  to  settle  and  establish  those  things  \\hich  his  father  David  had  begun,  con- 
corning  the  public  worship  of  God  in  Israel,  and  to  build  a  glorious  temple  for 
the  honor  of  Jehovah,  and  the  institutions  of  his  worship,  and  to  instruct  the 
neighbor  nations  in  true  wisdom  and  religion.  But  as  to  the  success  of  these 
new  and  extraordinary  means ;  if  we  take  Dr.  Taylor  for  our  expositor  of  Scrip- 
ture, the  nation  must  be  extremely  corrupt  in  David's  time ;  for  he  supposes,  he 
has'  respect  to  his  own  times,  in  those  woids,  Psal.  xiv.  2, 3,  "  The  Lord  looked 
down  from  heaven,  to  see  if  there  were  any  that  did  understand,  and  seek  God; 
they  are  all  gone  aside  ;  they  are  together  become  filthy  ;  there  is  none  that 
Qoeth  good  ;  no,  not  one.'*  But  whether  Dr.  Taylor  be  in  the  right  in  this,  or 
not,  yet  if  we  consider  what  appeared  in  Israel,  in  Absalom's  and  Sheba's  re- 
bellion, we  shall  not  see  cause  to  think,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  nation  at 
that  day  were  men  of  true  wisdom  and  piety.  As  to  Solomon's  time.  Dr.  Taylor 
supposes,  as  has  been  already  observed,  that  Solomon  speaks  of  his  own  times, 
when  he  says,  he  had  found  but  one  in  a  thousand  that  was  a  thoroughly  upright 
man.  However,  it  appears,  that  all  those  great  means  used  to  promote  and 
establish  virtue  and  true  religion,  in  Samuel's,  David's  and  Solomon's  times, 
were  so  far  from  having  any  general,  abiding  good  effect  in  Israel,  that  Solo- 
mon himself,  with  all  his  wisdom,  and  notwithstanding  the  unparalleled  favors 
of  God  to  him,  had  his  mind  corrupted,  so  as  openly  to  tolerate  idolatry  in  the 
land,  and  greatly  to  provoke  Grod  against  him.  And  as  soon  as  he  was  dead, 
ten  tribes  of  the  twelve  forsook  the  true  worship  of  God,  and  instead  of  it,  open- 
ly established  the  like  idolatry,  that  the  people  fell  into  at  Mount  Sinai,  when 
they  made  the  golden  calf ;  and  continued  finally  obstinate  in  this  apostasy, 
notwithstanding  all  means  that  could  be  used  with  them  by  the  prophets,  whom 
God  sent,  one  after  another,  to  reprove,  counsel  and  warn  them,  for  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ;  especially  those  two  great  prophets,  Elijah  and  Elisha. 
Of  all  the  kings  that  reigned  over  them,  there  was  not  so  much  as  one  but  what 
was  of  a  wicked  character*  And  at  last  it  came  to  that,  that  their  case  seemed 
utterly  desperate  ;  so  that  nothing  remained  to  be  done  with  them,  but  to  re- 
move them  out  of  God's  sight  Thus  the  Scripture  represents  the  matter, 
2  Kings  xvii. 

And  as  to  the  other  two  tribes ;  though  their  kings  were  always  of  the  family 
of  David,  and  they  were  favored  in  many  respects  far  beyond  their  brethren,  yet 
they  were  generally  very  corrupt ;  their  kings  were  most  of  them  wicked  men, 
and  their  other  magistrates,  and  priests  and  people,  were  generally  agreed  in 
the  corruption.  Thus  the  matter  is  represented  in  the  Scripture  history,  and 
the  books  of  the  prophets.  And  when  they  had  seen  how  God  had  cast  off  the 
ten  tribes,  instead  of  taking  warning,  they  made  themselves  vastly  more  vile 
than  ever  the  others  had  done  ;  as  appears  by  2  Kings  xvii.  18,  19,  Ezek. 
xvi.  46, 47,  51.  God  indeed  waited  longer  upon  them,  for  his  servant  David's 
sake,  and  for  Jerusalem's  sake,  that  he  had  chosen  ;  and  used  more  extraordi- 
nary means  with  them ;  especially  by  those  great  prophets,  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah, 
but  to  no  effect :  so  that  at  last  it  came  to  this,  as  the  prophets  represent  the 
mattel*,  that  they  were  like  a  body  universally  and  desperately  diseased  and  cor- 
rupted, that  would  admit  of  no  cure,  the  whole  head  sick,  and  the  whole  heart 
faint,  &c. 

Things  being  come  to  that  pass,  God  took  this  method  with  them  :  he  ut- 
terly destroyed  their  city  and  land,  and  the  temple  which  he  had  among  them, 
made  thorough  work  in  purging  the  la*.id  of  them  ;  as  when  a  man  empties  a 
dish,  wipes  it,  and  turns  it  upside  down  j  or  when  a  vessel  is  cast  into  afercefirt^ 
till  UsfilUiiness  is  thoroughly  burnt  out.    2  Kings  xxi.  13.    Ezek.  Chap.  xxiv. 
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They  were  carried  into  cjaptivity,  and  there  left  till  that  wicked  generation  wm 
dead,  and  those  old  rebels  were  purged  out ;  that  afterwards  the  land  might  he 
resettled  with  a  more  pure  generation. 

After  the  return  from  the  captivity,  and  God  had  built  the  Jewish  church 
again  in  their  own  land,  by  a  series  of  wonderful  providences ;  yet  they  cor- 
rupted themselves  again,  to  so  great  a  degree,  that  the  transgressors  were  come 
to  the  full  again  in  the  days  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes ;  as  the  matter  is  represent- 
ed in  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  Dan.  viii.  23.  And  then  God  made  them  the  sub- 
jects of  a  dispensation,  little,  if  any  thing,  less  terrible  than  that  which  had  been 
m  Nebuchadnezzar's  days.  And  after  God  had  again  delivered  them,  and 
restored  the  state  of  religion  among  them,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Macca- 
bees, they  degenerated  again ;  so  that  when  Christ  came,  they  were  arrived  to 
that  extreme  degree  of  corruption,  which  is  represented  in  the  accounts  given 
by  the  evangelists. 

It  may  be  observed  here  in  general,  that  the  Jews,  though  so  vastly  distin- 
guished with  advantages,  means  and  motives  to  holiness,  yet  are  represented 
as  coming,  from  time  to  time,  to  that  degree  of  corruption  and  guilt,  that  they 
were  more  M'icked  in  the  sight  of  God,  than  the  very  worst  of  the  Heathen, 
As,  of  old,  God  sware  by  his  life,  that  the  wickedness  of  Sodom  was  small,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Jews.  Ezek.  xvi.  47, 48,  &c.,  also  chap.  v.  5 — 10.  So 
Christ,  speaking  ol  the  Jews  in  his  time,  represents  them  as  having  much  greater 
guilt  than  the  mhabitants  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  or  even  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 

But  we  are  now  come  to  the  time  when  the  grandest  scene  was  displayed, 
that  ever  was  opened  on  earth.  After  all  other  schemes  had  been  so  long  and 
so  thoroughly  tried,  and  had  so  greatly  failed  of  success,  both  among  Jews  and 
Gentiles  ;  that  wonderful  dispensation  was  at  length  introduced,  wiiich  was 
the  greatest  scheme  for  the  suppressing  and  restraining  iniquity  among  man- 
kind, that  ever  infinite  wisdom  and  mercy  contrived,  even  the  glorious  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ.  "  A  new  dispensation  of  grace  was  erected  (to  use  Dr.  Tay- 
lor's own  wards,  p.  239,  240)  for  the  more  certain  and  effectual  sanctification 
of  mankind,  into  the  image  of  God ;  the  delivering  them  from  the  sin  and 
wickedness,  into  which  they  might  fall,  or  were  already  fallen  ;  to  redeem  them 
from  all  iniquity,  and  br'mg  them  to  the  knowledge  and  obedience  of  God.'* 
In  whatever  high  and  exalted  terms  the  Scripture  speaks  of  the  means  and 
motives  which  the  Jews  enjoyed  of  old  ;  yet  their  privileges  are  represented  as 
having  no  glory,  in  comparison  of  the  advantages  of  the  gospel.  Dr.  Tay- 
lor's words  in  p.  233,  are  worthy  to  be  here  repeated  :  "  Even  the  Heathen 
(says  he)  knew  God,  and  might  have  glorified  him  as  God ;  but  imder  the 
glorious  light  of  the  gospel,  we  have  very  clear  ideas  of  the  divine  perfections, 
and  particularly  of  the  love  of  God  as  our  Father,  and  as  the  God  and  Father 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.  We  see  our  duty  in  the  utmost  extent, 
and  the  most  cogent  reasons  to  perform  it :  we  have  eternity  opened  to  us,  even 
an  endless  state  of  honor  and  felicity,  the  reward  of  virtuous  actions,  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  promised  for  our  direction  and  assistance.  And  all  this  may  and 
ought  to  be  applied  to  the  purifying  our  minds,  and  the  perfecting  of  holiness. 
And  to  those  happy  advantages  we  are  born,  for  which  W€  are  bound  for  ever 
to  praise  and  magnify  the  rich  grace  of  God  in  the  Redeemer."  And  he  else- 
where says,*  "  The  gospel  constitution  is  a  scheme  the  most  perfect  and  effect- 
ual for  restoring  true  religion,  and  promoting  virtue  and  happiness,  that  ever 
the  world  has  yet  seen."     Andf  admirably  adapted  to  enlighten  our  mindSf 

*  Key,  %  167.        f  Nitte  on  Roiu  i.  1€L 
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and  sandify  our  hearts  ;  and  *  never  were  motives  so  divine  and  powerful  pro* 
posed^  to  induce  us  to  the  practice  of  all  virtue  and  goodness. 

And  yet  even  these  means  have  been  ineffectual  upon  the  far  greater  part  of 
them  v^ith  whom  they  have  been  used ;  of  the  many  that  have  been  called,  few 
have  been  chosen* 

As  to  the  Jews,  God's  ancient  people,  with  whom  they  were  used  in  the 
first  place,  and  used  long  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  the  generality  of  them 
rejected  Christ  and  his  gospel,  with  extreme  pertinaciousness  of  spirit.  They 
not  only  went  on  still  m  that  career  of  corruption  which  had  been  increasing 
from  the  time  <rf  the  Maccabees ;  but  Christ's  coming;  and  his  doctrine  and 
miracles,  and  the  preaching  of  his  followers,  and  the  glorious  things  that  attend- 
ed the  same,  were  the  occasion,  through  their  perverse  misimprovement,  of  an 
infinite  increase  of  their  wickedness.  They  crucified  the  Lord  of  Glory  with 
the  utmost  malice  and  cruelty,  and  persecuted  his  followers ;  they  pleased  not 
God,  and  were  contrary  to  all  men  ;  and  went  on  to  grow  worse  and  worse, 
till  they  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  sin,  and  wrath  came  upon  them  to  the 
uttermost ;  and  they  were  destroyed,  and  cast  out  of  God's  sight,  with  un- 
speakably greater  tokens  of  the  divine  abhorrence  and  indignation,  than  in  the 
days  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  bigger  part  of  the  whole  nation  were  slain,  and 
the  rest  were  scattered  abroad  through  the  earth,  in  the  most  abject  and  forlorn 
circumstances.  And  in  the  same  spirit  of  unbelief  and  malice  against  Christ 
and  the  gospel,  and  in  their  miserable,  dispersed  circumstances,  do  they  remain 
to  this  day. 

And  as  to  the  Gentile  nations,  though  there  was  a  glorious  success  of  the 
gospel  amongst  them  in  the  apostles'  days,  yet  probably  not  one  in  ten  of  those 
that  had  the  gospel  preached  to  them^  embraced  it  The  powers  of  the  world 
were  set  against  it,  and  persecuted  it  with  insatiable  malignity.  And  among  the 
professors  of  Christianity,  there  presently  appeared  in  many  a  disposition  to 
corruption,  and  to  abuse  the  gospel  unto  the  service  of  pride  and  licentiousness. 
And  the  apostles,  in  their  days,  foretold  a  grand  apostasy  of  the  Christian 
world,  which  should  continue  many  ages,  and  observed  that  there  appeared  a 
disposition  to  suck  an  apostasy,  among  professing  Christians,  even  in  that  day. 
2  Thess.  ii.  7.  And  the  greater  part  of  the  ages  which  have  liow  elapsed,  have 
been  spent  in  the  duration  of  that  grand  and  general  apostasy,  under  which  the 
Christian  world,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  transformed  into  that  which  has  been 
vastly  more  deformed,  more  dishonorable  and  hateful  to  God,  and  repugnant  to 
true  virtue,  than  the  state  of  the  Heathen  world  before ;  which  is  agreeable  to 
the  prophetical  descriptions  given  of  it  by  the  Holy  Spirit  /^  j  ^ 

In  these  latter  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  God  has  raised  up  a  great  num- 
ber  of  great  and  good  men,  to  bear  testimony  against  the  corruptions  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  by  their  means  introduced  that  light  into  the  world,  by  ^  -^  / 
which,  in  a  short  time,  at  least  one  third  part  of  Europe  was  delivered  from  the 
more  gross  enormities  of  Antichrist ;  which  was  attended  at  first  with  a  great 
reformation  as  to  vital  and  practical  religion.  But  how  is  the  gold  soon  be- 
come dim  !  To  what  a  pass  are  things  come  in  Protestant  countries  at  thii 
day,  and  in  our  nation  in  particular !  To  what  a  prodigious  height  has  a 
deluge  of  infidelity,  profaneness,  luxury,  debauchery  and  wickedness  of  every 
kind,  arisen  !  The  poor  savage  Americans  are  mere  babes  and  fools  (if  I  may 
so  speak),  as  to  proficiency  in  wickedness,  in  comparison  of  multitudes  that  the 
Christian  world  throngs  witL     Dr.  Taylor  himself,  as  was  before  observed, 

♦  Prtf.  U  Par,  on  Rom.  pages  145, 47. 
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represents  that  the  generality  of  Christians  have  been  the  most  wicked^  leu^^ 
Uoodj/,  and  treacherous  of  all  mankind  ;  and  says  {Key,  §  388),  "  The  wicked- 
ness of  the  Christian  world  renders  it  so  much  like  the  Heathen,  that  the  good 
eflFects  of  our  change  to  Christianity  are  but  little  seen.** 

And  with  respect  to  the  dreadful  corruption  of  the  present  day,  it  is  to  be 
considered,  besides  the  advantages  already  mentioned,  that  great  advances  in 
learning  and  philosophic  knowledge  have  been  made  m  the  present  and  past 
century,  giving  great  advantage  for  a  proper  and  enlarged  exercise  of  our  ra- 
tional powers,  and  for  our  seeing  the  bright  manifestation  of  God's  perfectioa*? 
in  his  works.  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  tnat  the  means  and  inducements  to  vir- 
tue, which  this  age  enjoys,  are  in  addition  to  most  of  those  which  were  men- 
tioned before  as  given  of  old,  and  among  other  things,  in  addition  to  the  short- 
ening of  man's  life  to  seventy  or  eighty  years,  from  near  a  thousand.  And 
with  regard  to  this,  I  would  observe,  that  as  the  case  now  is  in  Christendom, 
take  one  with  another  of  them  that  ever  come  to  years  of  discretion,  their  life 
is  not  more  than  forty  or  forty-five  years ;  which  is  but  about  the  twentieth 
part  of  what  it  once  was ;  and  not  so  much  in  great  cities,  places  where  pro- 
taneness,  sensuality  and  debauchery  commonly  prevail  to  the  greatest  degree. 

Dr.  Taylor  {Key^  §  1)  truly  observes,  that  God  has,  from  the  beginning, 
exercised  wonderful  and  infinite  wisdom,  in  the  methods  he  has,  from  age  to 
age,  made  use  of  to  oppose  vice,  cure  corruption,  and  promote  virtue  in  the 
world,  and  introduced  several  schemes  to  that  end.  It  is  indeed  remarkable, 
how  many  schemes  and  methods  were  tried  of  old,  both  before  and  after  the 
flood  ;  how  many  were  used  in  the  times  of  the  Old  Testament,  botjh  with  Jews 
and  Heathens,  and  how  ineffectual  all  these  ancient  methods  proved  for  four 
hundred  years  together,  till  God  introduced  that  grand  dispensation  for  the  re- 
deeming men  from  all  iniquity,  and  purifying  them  to  himself,  a  people  zealous 
of  good  works,  which  the  Scripture  represents  as  the  subject  of  the  admiration 
of  angels.  But  even  this  has  now  so  long  proved  ineffectual  with  respect  to  the 
generality,  that  Dr.  Taylor  thinks  there  is  ne-zd  of  a  new  dispensation  ;  the  present 
Ught  of  the  gospel  being  insufficient  for  the  full  reformation  of  the  Christian 
ioorld,  by  reason  of  Us  corruptions  (Note  on  Rom.  i.  27)  ;  and  yet  all  these 
things,  according  to  him,  without  any  natural  bias  to  the  contrary  ;  no  stream 
of  natural  inclination  or  propensity  at  all,  to  oppose  inducements  to  goodness  ; 
no  native  opposition  of  heart,  to  withstand  those  gracious  means,  which  God 
has  ever  used  with  mankind,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  day,  any 
more  than  there  was  in  the  heart  of  Adam,  the  moment  God  created  him  in 
perfect  innocence. 

Surely  Dr.  Taylor's  scheme  is  attended  with  strange  paradoxes !  And  that 
his  mysterious  tenets  may  appear  in  a  true  light,  it  must  be  observed,  at  the 
same  time  while  he  supposes  these  means,  even  the  very  greatest  and  best  of 
them,  to  have  proved  so  ineffectual,  that  help  from  them,  as  to  any  general  re- 
formation, is  to  be  despaired  of;  yet  he  maintains  that  all  mankind,  even  the 
Heathen  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  yea,  every  single  person  in  it  (which  mv^'t 
include  every  Indian  in  America,  before  the  Europeans  came  hither ;  and  every 
inhabitant  of  the  unknown  parts  of  Africa  and  Terra  Australis\  has  ability, 
light  and  means  sufficient  to  do  their  whole  duty ;  yea  (as  many  passages  in 
his  writings  plainly  suppose),  to  perform  perfect  obedience  to  God's  law,  without 
the  least  degree  of  vice  or  iniquity.* 

But  I  must  not  omit  to  observe : — Dr.  Taylor  supposes  that  the  reason  whj 

•  See  p.  259,  63, 64,  72,  8. 
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the  gospel  dispensation  has  been  so  ineffectual,  is,  that  A  has  been  greatly  mis- 
understood and  perverted.  In  Key^  §  389,  he  says,  "  Wrong  representations  of 
the  scheme  of  the  gospel  have  greatly  obscured  the  glory  of  divine  grace,  and 
contributed  much  to  the  corruption  of  its  professors.  Such  doctrines  have  been 
almost  universally  taught  and  received,  as  quite  subvert  it.  Mistaken  notions 
about  nature,  grace,  election  and  reprobation,  justification,  regeneration,  redemp- 
tion, calling,  adoption,  &c.,  have  quite  taken  away  the  very  ground  of  the 
Christian  hfe.'* 

But  how  came  the  gospel  to  be  so  universally  and  exceedingly  misunderstood  1 
Is  it  because  it  is  in  itself  so  very  dark  and  unintelligible,  and  not  adapted  to  the 
apprehension  of  the  human  faculties  ?  If  so,  how  is  the  possession  of  such  an 
obscure  and  unintelligible  thing,  so  unspeakable  and  glorious  an  advantage  1 
Or  is  it  because  of  the  native  bhndness,  corruption  and  superstition  of  mankind  1 
But  this  is  giving  up  the  thing  in  question,  and  allowing  a  great  depravity  of  nature. 
And  Dr.  Taylor  speaks  of  the  gospel  as  far  otherwise  than  dark  and  unintelligi- 
ble ;  he  represents  it  as  exhibiting  the  clearest  and  most  glorious  hght,  to  de- 
liver the  world  from  darkness,  and  bring  them  into  marvellous  light.  He  speaks 
of  the  light  which  the  Jews  had,  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  as  vastly 
exceeding  the  light  of  nature,  which  the  Heathen  enjoyed  :  and  yet  he  supposes 
that  even  the  latter  was  so  clear  as  to  be  sufficient  to  lead  men  to  the  knowledge 
of  God,  and  their  whole  duty  to  him.  And  he  speaks  of  the  light  of  the  gospel 
as  vastly  exceeding  the  light  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  says  of  the  apostle  Paul 
in  particular,  "  That  he  wrote  with  great  perspicuity  ;  that  he  takes  great  care 
to  explain  every  part  of  his  subject ;  that  he  has  left  no  part  of  it  unexplained 
and  unguarded,  and  that  never  wai?  an  author  more  exact  and  cautious  in  this."* 
Is  it  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  Christian  w^orld,  without  any  native  depravi- 
ty to  prejudice  and  darken  their  minds,  should  be  so  blind  in  the  midst  of  such 
glaring  light,  as  to  be  all,  or  the  generality,  agreed,  from  age  to  age,  so  essen- 
tially to  misunderstand  that  which  is  made  so  very  plain  ? 

Dr.  Taylor  says,  p.  167,  5.,  "  It  is, my  persuasion  that  the  Christian  religion 
was  very  early  and  grievously  corrupted,  by  dreaming,  ignorant,  superstitious 
monks,  too  conceited  to  be  satisfied  with  plain  gospel,  awl  has  long  remained 
in  that  deplorable  state."  But  how  came  the  whole  Christian  world,  without 
any  blinding  depravity,  to  hearken  to  these  ignorant,  foolish  men,  rather  than 
unto  wiser  and  better  teachers  ?  Especially,  when  the  latter  had  plain  gospel 
on  their  side,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  other  were  (as  our  author  supposes)  so 
very  contrary,  not  only  to  the  plain  gospel,  but  to  men's  reason  and  common 
sense !  Or  were  all  the  teachei*s  of  the  Christian  church  nothing,  but  a  parcel 
of  ignorant  dreamers?  If  so,  tliis  is  very  strange  indeed,  unless  mankind  na- 
turally love  darlcnessy  rather  than  light,  seeing  in  all  parts  of  the  Christian  w^orld 
there  was  so  great  a  multitude  of  those  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  who  had 
the  gospel  in  their  hands,  and  whose  whole  business  it  was  to  study  and  teach 
it,  and  therefore  had  infinitely  greater  advantages  to  become  truly  wise,  than  the 
Heathen  philosophers.  But  if  it  did  happen  so,  by  some  strange  and  incon- 
ceivable means,  that  notwithstanding  all  these  glorious  advantages,  all  the 
teachei-s  of  the  Christian  church  through  the  w^orld,  without  any  native  evil 
propensity,  very  early  became  silly  dreamers,  and  also  in  their  dreaming,  gen- 
erally stumbled  on  tlie  same  individual,  monstrous  opinions,  and  so  the  world 
might  be  blinded  for  a  whfle ;  yet  why  did  they  not  hearken  to  that  wise  and 
great  man,  Pelagius,  and  others  like  him,  when  he  plainly  held  forth  the  truth 

•  Pref.  to  Par.  on  Rom.  p.  146,  48. 
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to  the  Christian  world !  Especially  seeing  his  instructions  were  so  agreeable  to 
the  plain  doctrines,  and  the  br  ght  and  clear  light  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and 
also  so  agreeable  t6  the  plainest  dictates  of  the  common  sense  and  understanding 
of  all  mankind  :  but  the  other  so  repugnant  to  it,  that  (according  to  our  author) 
if  they  were  true,  it  would  prove  understanding  to  be  no  understanding,  and  the 
Word  of  God  to  be  no  rule  of  truth,  nor  at  all  to  be  relied  upon,  and  God  to  be  a 
Being  tvorthy  of  no  regard! 

And  besides,  if  the  ineffectualness  erf  the  gospel  to  restrain  sin  and  promote 
virtue,  be  owing  to  the  general  prevalence  of  these  doctrines,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  so  absurd  and  contrary  to  the  gospel,  here  is  this  further  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  namely,  why,  since  there  has  been  so  ffreat  an  increase  of  hght  in 
religious  matters  (as  must  be  supposed  on  Dr.  Taylor's  scheme)  in  this  and  the 
last  age,  and  these  monstrous  doctrines  of  Original  Sin,  Election,  Reprobation, 
Justification,  Regeneration,  &c.,  have  been  so  much  exploded,  e^ecially  in  our 
nation,  there  has  been  no  reformation  attending  this  great  advancement  of  light 
and  truth  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  vice,  and  every  thing  that  is  opposite  to  practi- 
cal Christianity,  has  gone  on  to  increase,  with  such  a  prodigious  celerity,  as  to 
become  hke  an  overflowing  deluge,  threatening,  unless  God  mercifully  inter- 
pose, speedily  to  swallow  up  all  that  is  left  of  what  is  virtuous  and  praise- 
worthy. 

Many  other  things  might  have  been  mentioned  under  this  head,  of  the  means 
which  mankind  have  had  to  restrain  vice,  and  promote  virtue ;  such  as  wicked- 
ness being  many  ways  contrary  to  men's  temporal  interest  and  comfort  in  this 
world,  and  their  having  continually  before  their  eyes  so  many  instances  of  per- 
sons made  miserable  by  their  vices ;  the  restraSnts  of  human  laws,  without  which 
men  cannot  live  in  society ;  the  judgments  of  God  brought  on  men  for  their 
wickedness,  with  which  history  abounds,  and  the  providential  rewards  of  virtue, 
and  innumerable  particular  means  that  God  has  used  from  age  to  age  to  curb 
the  wickedness  of  mankind,  which  I  have  omitted.  But  there  would  be  no 
end  of  a  particular  enumeration  of  such  things.  Enough  has  been  said  They 
that  will  not  be  convinced  by  the  instances  which  have  been  mentioned,  probably 
would  not  be  convinced,  if  the  world  had  stood  a  thousand  times  so  long,  and  we 
had  the  most  authentic  and  certain  accounts  of  means  having  been  used  from  the 
beginning,  in  a  thousand  times  greater  variety,  and  new  dispensations  had  been 
introduced,  after  others  had  been  tried  in  vain,  ever  so  often,  and  still  to  little  eflfed 
He  that  will  not  be  convinced  by  a  thousand  good  witnesses,  it  is  rK)t  likely  that 
he  would  be  convinced  by  a  thousand  thousand.  The  proofs  that  have  been 
extant  in  the  world,  from  trial  and  fact,  of  the  depravity  of  man's  nature,  are 
inexpressible,  and  as  it  were  infinite,  beyond  the  representation  of  all  compari- 
son and  similitude.  If  there  were  a  piece  of  ground,  which  abounded  with 
briers  and  thorns,  or  some  poisonous  plant,  and  all  mardfind  had  used  their  en* 
deavors,  for  a  thousand  years  together,  to  suppress  that  evil  growth,  and  to  bring 
that  ground  by  manure  and  cultivation,  planting  and  sowing,  to  produce  bettei 
firuit,  but  all  in  vain,  it  would  still  be  overrun  with  the  same  noxious  growth ;  it 
would  not  be  a  proof,  that  such  a  produce  wa^  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  that 
soil,  in  any  wise  to  be  compared  to  that  which  is  given  in  divine  providence 
that  wickedness  is  a  produce  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  field  of  the  world  of 
mankind ;  which  has  had  means  used  with  it,  that  have  been  so  various,  great 
and  wonderful,  contrived  by  the  unsearchable  and  boundless  wisdom  of  uod 
medicines  procured  with  infinite  expense,  exhibited  with  so  vast  an  apparatus ; 
so  marvellous  a  succession  of  dispensations,  introduced  one  after  another,  di^ 
playuig  an  incomprehensible  length  and  breadth^  depth  and  height,  of  divim 
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Wisdom,  love,  aiid  power,  and  every  perfection  of  the  Godhead,  to  the  eternal 
admi.ation  of  the  principahties  and  powers  in  heavenly  places. 


SECTION   IX. 


Several  Evasions  of  the  Arguments  for  the  Depravity  of  Nature,  from  trial  and  events, 

considered. 

Evasion  1.  Dr.  Taylor  says,  p.  231,  232,  "Adam's  nature,  it  is  allow- 
ed,  was  very  far  from  being  sinful ;  yet  he  sinned.  And  therefore,  the  common 
doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  is  no  more  necessary  to  account  for  the  sin  that  has 
been,  or  is  in  the  world,  than  it  is  to  account  for  Adam's  sin."  Again,  p.  ^2 — 
64,  S,,  &c.,  "  If  we  allow  mankind  to  be  as  wicked  as  R.  R.  has  represented 
them  to  be  ;  and  suppose  that  there  is  not  one  upon  earth  that  is  truly  righteous, 
and  without  sin,  and  that  some  are  very  enormous  sinners,  yet  it  will  not  thence 
follow,  that  they  are  naturally  corrupt  For,  if  sinful  action  infers  a  nature 
originally  corrupt,  then,  whereas  Adam  (according  to  them  that  hold  the 
doctrine  of  Original  Sin)  committed  the  most  heinous  and  aggravated  sin, 
that  ever  was  committed  in  the  world  ;  for,  according  to  them,  he  had 
•greater  light  than  any  other  man  in  the  world,  to  know  his  duty,  and  greater 
power  than  any  other  man  to  fulfil  it,  and  was  under  greater  obligations  than 
any  other  man  to  obedience ;  he  sinned,  when  he  knew  he  was  the  representa- 
tive of  millions,  and  that  the  happy  or  miserable  state  of  all  mankind,  depended 
on  his  conduct ;  which  never  was,  nor  can  be,  the  case  of  any  other  man  in  the 
world  :  then,  I  say,  it  will  follow,  that  his  nature  was  originally  con*upt,  &c. 
Thus  their  argument  from  the  wickedness  of  mankind,  to  prove  a  sinful  and 
corrupt  nature,  must  inevitably  and  irrecoverably  fall  to  the  ground ;  which  will 
appear  more  abundantly,  if  we  take  in  the  case  of  the  angels,  who  in  numbers 
sinned,  and  kept  not  their  first  estate,  though  created  with  a  nature  superior  to 
Adam's."  Again,  p.  145,  S.,  "  When  it  is  inquired,  how  it  comes  to  pass  that 
our  appetites  and  passions  are  now  so  irregular  and  strong,  as  that  not  one  per- 
son has  resisted  them,  so  as  to  keep  himself  pure  and  innocent  ?  If  this  be  the 
case,  if  such  as  make  the  inquiry  will  tell  the  world,  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
Adam's  appetites  and  passions  were  so  irregular  and  strong,  that  he  did  not  re- 
sist them,  so  as  to  keep  himself  pure  and  innocent,  when,  upon  their  principles,  he 
was  far  more  able  to  have  resisted  them  ;  I  also  will  tell  them  how  it  comes  to 
pass,  that  his  posterity'  does  not  resist  them.  Sin  doth  not  alter.its  nature,  by  its 
being  general ;  and  therefore  how  far  soever  it  spreads,  it  must  come  upon  all 
just  as  it  came  upon  Adam." 

These  things  are  delivered  with  much  assurance.  But  is  there  any  reason  in 
such  a  way  of  talking  ?  One  thing  implied  in  it,  and  the  main  thing,  if  any 
thing  at  all  to  the  purpose,  is,  that  because  an  effect's  being  general,  does  not 
alter  the  nature  oi  the  effect,  therefore  nothing  more  can  be  argued  concerning 
the  cause,  from  its  happening  constantly,  and  in  the  most  steady  manner,  than 
from  its  happening  but  once.  But  how  contrary  is  this  to  reason !  If  such  a 
case  should  happen,  that  a  person,  through  the  deceitful  persuasions  of  a  pre- 
tended friend,  once  takes  an  unwholesome  and  poisonous  draught,  of  a  liquor  he 
had  no  inclination  to  before ;  but  ai\er  he  has  once  taken  of  it,  he  be  ob,served 
to  act  as  one  that  has  an  insatiable,  incurable  thirst  after  more  of  the  same,  in 
his  constant  practice,  and  acts  often  repeated,  and  obstinately  continued  in  as 
long  as  he  lives,  against  all  possible  arguments  and  endeavors  used  to  dissuade 
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hiin  from  it ;  and  we  should  from  hence  argue  a  fixed  inclination,  and  begin  to 
suspect  that  this  is  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  poison,  to  produce  such  an 
inclination,  or  that  this  strong  propensity  is  some  way  the  consequence  of  the 
first  draught  in  such  a  case,  could  it  be  said  with  good  reason,  that  a  fixed  pro- 

Eensity  can  no  more  be  argued  from  his  consequent  constant  practice,  than  from 
is  fii*st  draught  ?  Or,  if  we  suppose  a  young  man,  no  otherwise  than  soberly 
inclined,  and  enticed  by  wicked  companions,  should  drink  to  excess,  until  £e  had 
got  a  habit  of  excessive  drinking,  and  should  come  under  the  power  of  a  greedy 
appetite  after  strong  drink,  so  that  drunkenness  should  become  a  common  and 
constant  practice  with  him ;  and  some  observer,  arguing  from  this  his  general 
practice,  should  say, "  It  must  needs  be  that  this  young  man  has  a  fixed  inclina- 
tion to  that  sin  ;  otherwise,  how  should  it  come  to  pass  that  he  should  make 
such  a  trade  of  it?"  And  another,  ridiculing  the  weakness  of  his  arguing, 
should  reply,  "  Do  you  tell  me  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  he  was  guilty  of  that 
sin  the  first  time,  without  a  fixed  inclination,  and  I  will  tell  you  how  he  is  guilty 
of  it  so  generally  without  a  fixed  inclination.  Sin  does  not  alter  its  nature  by 
being  general ;  and  therefore,  how  common  soever  it  becomes,  it  must  come  at 
all  times  by  the  same  means  that  it  came  at  first."  I  leave  it  to  every  one  to 
judge,  who  would  be  chargeable  with  weak  arguing  in  such  a  case. 

it  is  true,  as  was  observed  before,  there  is  no  enect  without  some  cause,  oc- 
casion, ground  or  reason  of  that  effect,  and  some  cause  answerable  to  the  effect* 
But  certainly  it  will  not  follow  from  thence,  that  a  transient  effect  requires  a 
permanent  cause,  or  a  fixed  influence  or  propensity.  An  effect's  happening  once, 
though  the  effect  may  be  great,  yea,  though  it  may  come  to  pass  on  the  same 
occasion  in  many  subjects  at  the  same  time,  will  not  prove  any  fixed  propensity, 
or  permanent  influence.  It  is  true,  it  proves  an  influence  great  and  extensive, 
answerable  to  the  effect,  once  exerted,  or  once  effectual ;  but  it  proves  nothing 
in  the  cause  fixed  or  constant  If  a  particular  tree,  or  a  great  number  of  trees 
standing  together,  have  blasted  fruit  on  their  branches  at  a  particular  season, 
yea,  if  the  fruit  be  very  much  blasted,  and  entirely  spoiled,  it  is  evident  that 
something  was  the  occasion  of  such  an  effect  at  that  time ;  but  this  alone  does  not 
prove  the  nature  of  the  tree  to  be  bad.  But  if  it  be  observed,  that  those  trees, 
and  all  other  trees  of  the  kind,  wherever  planted,  and  in  all  soils,  countries, 
climates  and  seasons,  and  however  cultivated  and  managed,  still  bear  ill  fruit, 
from  year  to  year,  and  in  all  ages,  it  is  a  good  evidence  of  the  evil  nature  of  the 
tree  ;  and  if  the  fruit,  at  all  these  times,  and  in  all  these  cases,  be  very  bad,  it 

J)roves  the  nature  of  the  tree  to  be  very  bad ;  and  if  we  argue  in  like  manner 
rom  what  appears  among  men,  it  is  easy  to  determine,  whether  the  miiversal 
smfulness  of  mankind,  and  their  all  sinning  immediately,  as  soon  as  capable  of 
it,  and  all  sinning  continually,  and  generally  being  of  a  wicked  character,  at  all 
times,  in  all  ages,  and  all  places,  arid  under  all  possible  circumstances,  against 
means  and  motives  inexpressibly  manifold  and  great,  and  in  the  utmost  conceiv- 
able variety,  be  from  a  permanent,  internal,  great  cause. 

If  the  voice  of  common  sense  were  attended  to,  and  heard,  there  would  be 
no  occasion  for  labor  in  multiplying  arguments  and  instances  to  show,  that  one 
ict  does  not  prove  a  fixed  inclination ;  but  that  constant  practice  and  pursuit 
do.  We  see  that  it  is  in  fact  agreeable  to  the  reason  of  all  mankind,  to  ar^ie 
fixed  principles,  tempers,  and  prevailing  inclinations,  from  repeated  and  contm* 
ued  actions,  though  the  actions  are  voluntary,  and  performed  of  choice ;  and 
thus  t©  judge  of  the  tempers  and  inclinations  of  persons,  ages,  sexes,  tribes  and 
nations.  But  is  it  the  manner  of  men  to  conclude,  that  whatever  they  see  others 
once  do,  thej  have  a  fixed,  abiding  inclination  to  do  ?     Yea,  there  may  be  sev 
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cral  acts  seen,  and  yet  they  not  taken  as  good  evidence  of  an  established  pro- 
pensity ;  nay,  though  attended  with  that  circumstance,  that  one  act,  or  those 
several  acts,  are  followed  with  such  constant  practice,  as  afterwards  evidences 
fixed  disposition.  As  for  example,  there  may  be  several  instances  of  a  man's 
drinking  some  spirituous  liquor,  and  they  be  no  sign  of  a  fixed  inclination  to 
that  liquor ;  but  these  acts  may  be  introductory  to  a  settled  habit  or  propensity, 
which  may  be  made  very  manifest  afterwards  by  constant  practice. 

From  these  things  it  is  plain,  that  what  is  alleged  concerning  the  first  sin 
of  Adam,  and  of  the  angels,  without  a  previous,  fix^  disposition  to  sin,  cannot 
in  the  least  injure  or  weaken  the  arguments,  which  have  been  brought  to  prove 
a  fixed  propensity  to  sin  in  mankind  in  their  present  state.  The  thing  which 
the  permanence  of  the  cause  has  been  argued  from,  is  the  permanence  of  the 
eflFect.  And  that  the  permanent  cause  consists  in  an  internal,  fixed  propensity, 
and  not  any  particular,  external  circumstances,  has  been  argued  from  the  effects 
being  the  same,  through  a  vast  variety  and  change  of  circumstances.  Which 
things  do  not  take  place  with  respect  to  the  first  act  of  sin  that  Adam  or  the 
angels  were  guilty  of ;  which  first  acts,  considered  in  themselves,  were  no  per- 
manent, contmued  effects.  And  though  a  great  number  of  the  angels  sinned, 
and  the  effect  on  that  account  was  the  greater,  and  more  extensive ;  yet  this 
exteiit  of  the  effect  is  a  very  different  thing  from  that  permanence ^  or  settled 
continuance  of  the  effect,  which  is  supposed  to  show  a  permanent  cause,  or  fixed 
influence  or  propensity.  Neither  was  there  any  trial  of  a  vast  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances attending  a  permanent  effect,  to  show  the  fixed  cause  to  be  internal, 
consisting  in  a  settled  disposition  of  nature,  in  the  instances  objected.  And 
however  great  the  sin  of  Adam,  or  of  the  angels  was,  and  however  great  mean^ 
motives,  and  obligations  they  sinned  against ;  whatever  may  be  thence  argued 
concerning  the  transient  cause,  occasion,  or  temptation,  as  being  verj'  subtle, 
remarkably  tending  to  deceive  and  seduce,  or  otherwise  great ;  yet  it  argues 
nothing  of  any  settled  disposition,  or  fixed  cause  at  all,  either  great  or  small ; 
the  effect  both  in  the  angels  and  our  first  parents,  being  in  itself  transient,  and 
for  aught  appears,  happening  in  each  of  them  under  one  system  or  coincidence 
of  influential  circumstances. 

The  general  continued  wickedness  of  mankind,  against  such  means  and  mo- 
tives, proves  each  of  these  things,  viz.,  that  the  cause  \^  fixed,  and  that  the  fixed 
cause  is  internal,  in  man's  nature,  and  also  that  it  is  very  'powerful.  It  proves 
the^r^^,  namely,  that  the  cause  is  fixed,  because  the  effect  is  so  abiding,  througl 
so  many  changes.  It  proves  the  seconds  that  is,  that  the  fixed  cause  is  internal, 
because  the  circumstances  are  so  various :  the  variety  of  means  and  motives  is 
one  thing  that  is  to  be  referred  to  the  head  of  variety  of  circumstances ;  and 
they  are  that  kind  of  circumstances,  which  above  all  others  proves  this  ;  for  they 
are  such  circumstances  as  cannot  possibly  cause  the  eflect,  being  most  opposite 
to  the  eflect  in  their  tendency.  And  it  proves  the  third,  viz.,  the  greatness  of 
the  internal  cause,  or  the  powerfulness  of  the  propensity  ;  because  the  means 
which  have  opposed  its  influence,  have  been  so  great,  and  yet  have  been  statedly 
overcome. 

But  here  I  may  observe  by  the  way,  that  with  regard  to  the  motives  and 
obligations  which  our  first  fathers  sinned  against,  it  is  not  reasonably  alleged, 
that  he  sinned  when  he  knew  his  sin  would  have  destructive  consequences  to  all 
his  posterity,  and  might,  in  process  of  time,  pave  the  whole  globe  with  skvlls, 
&c.  Seeing  it  is  so  'evident,  by  the  plain  account  the  Scripture  gives  us  of  the 
temptation  which  prevailed  with  our  first  parents  to  commit  that  sin,  that  it  was 
fio  contrived  by  the  snbtilty  of  the  tempter,  as  first  to  blind  and  deceive  them  as 
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,to  that  matter,  and  to  make  them  believe  that  their  disobedience  should  be  fid 
lowed  with  no  destruction  or  calamity  at  all  to  themselves  (and  therefore  not  to 
their  posterity),  but  on  the  contrary,  with  a  great  increase  and  advancement  of 
dignity  and  happiness. 

Evasion  2.  Let  the  wickedness  of  the  world  be  ever  so  general  and  great, 
there  is  no  necessity  of  supposing  any  depravity  of  nature  to  be  the  cause  >man'fl 
ovfn  free  unit  is  cause  sufficient.  Let  mankind  be  more  or  less  corrupt,  they 
make  themselves  corrupt  by  their  own  free  choice.  This,  Dr.  Taylor  abundantly 
insists  upon,  in  many  parts  of  his  book.* 

But  I  would  ask,  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  mankind  so  imiversally  agree  in 
this  evil  exercise  of  their  free  will  ?  If  their  i^nlls  are  in  the  first  place  as  free 
to  good  as  evil,  what  is  it  to  be  ascribed  to,  that  the  world  of  mankind,  consist- 
ing of  so  many  millions,  in  so  many  successive  generations,  without  consulta- 
tion, all  agree  to  exercise  their  freedom  in  favor  of  evil  ?  If  there  be  no  natural 
tendency  or  preponderation  in  the  case,  then  there  is  as  good  a  chance  for  the 
will's  being  determined  to  good  as  evil.  If  the  cause  is  indifferent,  why  is  not 
the  effect  in  some  measure  indifferent  ?  If  the  balance  be  no  heavier  at  one  end 
than  the  other,  why  does  it  perpetually,  and,  as  it  were,  infinitely,  preponderate 
one  way  ?  How  comes  it  to  pass,  that  the  free  will  of  mankind  has  been  deter- 
mined to  evil,  in  like  manner  before  the  flood,  and  after  the  flood  ;  under  the 
law,  and  under  the  gospel ;  and  among  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  under  the  Old 
Testament ;  and  since  that,  among  Christians,  Jews,  Mahometans  ;  among  Pa- 

[)ists  and  Protestants;  in  those  nations  where  civility,  politeness,  arts,  and 
earning  most  prevail,  and  among  the  Negroes  and  Hottentots  in  Africa,  the 
Tartars  in  Asia,  and  Indians  in  America,  towards  both  poles,  and  on  ever)'  side 
jf  the  globe ;  in  greatest  cities  and  obscurest  villages ;  in  palaces  and  in  huts, 
wigwams  and  cells  under  ground  ?  Is  it  enough  to  reply,  it  happens  so,  that 
men  everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  choose  thus  to  determine  their  own  wills, 
and  so  to  make  themselves  sinful,  as  soon  as  ever  they  are  capable  of  it,  and  to 
sin  constantly  as  long  as  they  live,  and  universally  to  choose  never  to  come  up 
half  way  to  their  duty  ? 

/  As  has  been  often  observed,  a  steady  effect  requires  a  steady  cause ;  but  free 
will,  without  any  previous  propensity  to  influence  its  determinations,  is  no  per- 
manent cause ;  nothing  can  be  conceived  of,  further  from  it :  for  the  very  notion 
of  freedom  of  will,  consisting  in  self-determining  power,  implies  contingence : 
and  if  the  will  is  free  in  that  sense,  that  it  is  perfectly  free  from  any  government 
of  previous  inclination,  its  freedom  must  imply  the  most  absolvte  and  perfeii 
contingence  ;  and  surely  nothing  can  be  conceived  of,  more  unfixed  than  that 
The  notion  of  liberty  of  will,  in  this  sense,  implies  perfect  freedom  from  every 
thing  that  should  previously  fix,  bind  or  determine  it ;  that  it  may  be  left  to  be 
fixed  and  determined  wholly  by  itself:  therefore  its  determinations  must  be  pre- 
\iously  altogether  unfixed.  And  can  that  which  is  so  unfixed,  so  contingent, 
be  a  cause  sufficient  to  account  for  an  effect,  in  such  a  manner,  and  to  such  a 
degree,  permanent,  fixed  and  constant  1 

When  men  see  only  one  particular  person,  going  on  in  a  certain  course  with 
great  constancy,  against  all  manner  of  means  to  dissuade  him,  do  they  judge  this 
to  be  no  argument  of  any  fixed  disposition  of  mind,  because  he,  being  free,  may 
determine  to  do  so,  if  he  will,  without  any  such  disposition  ?  Or  if  they  see  a 
nation  or  people  that  differ  greatly  from  other  nations,  in  such  and  such  instan- 
ces of  their  constant  conduct,  as  though  their  tempers  and  inclinations  were 

*  Pages  257»  258,  52, 53,  S.,  and  many  other  places. 
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very  diverse,  and  any  should  deny  it  to  be  from  any  such  cause,  and  should  say, 
we  cannot  judge  at  all  of  the  temper  or  disposition  of  any  nation  or  people,  by 
any  thing  observable  in  their  constant  practice  or  behavior,  because  they  have 
all  free  will,  and  therefore  may  all  choose  to  act  so,  if  they  please,  without  any 
thing  in  their  temper  or  inclination  to  bias  them  ;  would  such  an  account  of 
such  effects  be  satisfying  to  the  reason  of  mankind  ?  But  infinitely  further 
would  it  be  from  satisfying  a  considerate  mind,  to  account  for  the  constant  ^d 
universal  sinfulness  of  mankind,  by  saying,  that  the  will  of  all  mankind  is  free, 
and  therefore  all  mankmd  may,  if  they  please,  make  themselves  wicked :  they 
are  free  when  they  first  begin  to  act  as  moral  agents,  and  therefore  all  may,  if 
they  please,  begin  to  sin  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  act :  they  are  free  as  long  as 
they  continue  to  act  in  the  world,  and  therefore  they  may  all  commit  sin  con- 
tinually, if  they  will :  men  of  all  nations  are  free,  and  therefore  all  nations  may 
act  alike  in  these  respects,  if  they  please  (though  some  do  not  know  how  other 
nations  do  act).  Men  of  high  and  low  condition,  learned  and  ignorant,  are  free, 
and  therefore  they  may  agree  in  acting  wickedly,  if  they  please  (though  they 
do  not  consult  together).  Men  in  all  ages  are  free,  and  therefore  men  in  one 
age  may  all  agree  with  men  in  every  other  age  in  wickedness,  if  they  please 
(though  they  do  not  know  how  men  in  other  ages  have  acted),  &c.  &c.  Let 
every  one  judge  whether  such  an  account  of  things  can  satisfy  reason. 

Evasion  3.  It  is  said  by  many  of  the  opposers  of  the  doctrine  of  Original 
Sin,  that  the  corruption  of  the  world  of  mankind  may  be  owing,  not  to  a  de- 

1)raved  nature,  but  to  bad  example.  And  I<think  we  must  understand  Dr.  Tay- 
or  as  having  respect  to  the  powerful  influence  of  bad  instruction  and  example, 
when  he  says,  p.  118,  "The  Gentiles,  in  their  heathen  state,  when  incorporated 
into  the  body  of  the  Gentile  world,  were  without  strength,  unable  to  help  or 
recover  themselves."  And  in  several  other  places  to  the  like  purpose.  If  there 
was  no  depravity  of  nature,  what  else  could  there  be  but  bad  instruction  and 
example,  to  hinder  the  heathen  world,  as  a  collective  body  (for  as  such  Dr. 
Taylor  speaks  of  them,  as  may  be  seen  p.  117, 118),  from  emerging  out  of  their 
corruption,  on  the  rise  of  each  new  generation  ?  As  to  their  bad  instruction, 
our  author  insists  upon  it,  that  the  heathen,  notwithstanding  all  their  disadvan- 
tages, had  sufficient  light  to  know  God,  and  do  their  whole  duty  to  him,  as  we 
have  observed  from  time  to  time.  Therefore  it  must  be  chiefly  bad  example, 
that  we  must  suppose,  according  to  him,  rendered  their  case  helpless. 

Now  concerning  this  way  of  accounting  for  the  corruption  of  the  world,  by 
the  influence  of  bad  example,  I  would  observe  the  following  things : 

1.  It  is  accounting  for  the  thing  by  the  thing  itself.  It  is  accounting  for 
the  corruption  of  the  world  by  the  corruption  of  the  world.  For,  that  bad  ex- 
amples are  general  all  over  the  world  to  be  followed  by  others,  and  have  been 
so  from  the  beginning,  is  only  an  instance,  or  rather  a  description  of  that  cor- 
ruption of  the  world  which  is  to  be  accounted  for.  If  mankind  are  naturally 
no  more  inclined  to  evil  than  good,  then  how  comes  there  to  be  so  many  more 
bad  examples  than  good  ones,  in  all  ages  ?  And  if  there  are  not,  how  come 
the  bad  examples  that  are  set,  to  be  so  much  more  followed  than  the  good  ?  If 
the  propensity  of  man's  nature  be  not  to  evil,  how  comes  the  current  of  general 
example,  everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  to  be  so  much  to  evil  ?  And  when  op- 
position has  been  made  by  good  examples,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  it  has  had 
60  little  effect  to  stem  the  stream  of  general  wicked  practice  7 

I  think  from  the  brief  account  the  Scripture  gives  us  of  the  behavior  of  the 
hrsi  parents  of  mankind,  the  expressions  of  their  faith  and  hope  in  God's  mercy 
revealed  to  them,  we  have  reason  to  suppose,  that  before  ever  they  had  anv 
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children,  they  repented,  and  were  pardoned,  and  became  truly  pious.  So  that 
God  planted  the  world  at  first  with  a  noble  vine  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
generations  of  mankind,  he  set  the  stream  of  example  the  right  way.  And  we 
see,  that  children  are  more  apt  to  follow  the  example  of  their  parents,  than  of 
any  others ;  especially  in  early  youth,  their  forming  time,  when  those  habits  are 
ccmtracted,  which  abide  by  them  all  their  days.  And  besides,  Adam's  children 
had  no  otiier  examples  to  follow,  but  those  of  their  parents.  How  therefore 
came  the  stream  so  soon  to  turn,  and  to  proceed  the  contrary  way,  with  so  violent  a 
current  ?  Then,  when  mankind  became  so  universally  and  desperately  corrupt,  as 
not  to  be  fit  to  live  on  earth  any  longer,  and  the  world  was  eveiy  where  full  of  bad 
examples,  God  destroyed  them  all  at  once,  but  only  righteous  Noah,  and  his  family, 
to  remove  those  bad  examples,  and  that  the  world  of  mankind  might  be  plant^ 
again  with  good  example,  and  the  stream  again  turned  the  right  way :  how 
therefore  came  it  to  pass,  that  Noah's  posterity  did  not  follow  his  good  example, 
especially  when  they  had  such  extraordinary  things  to  enforce  his  example,  but  so 
generally,  even  in  his  Hfetime,  became  so  exceeding  corrupt  ?  One  would  think,  the 
first  generations  at  least,  while  all  lived  together  as  one  family,  under  Noah,  their 
venerable  father,  might  have  followed  his  good  example  ;  and  if  they  had  done  so, 
then,  when  the  earth  came  to  be  divided  m  Peleg's  time,  the  heads  of  the  several 
families  would  have  set  out  their  particular  colonies  with  good  examples,  and  the 
stream  would  have  been  turned  the  right  way  in  all  the  various  divisions,  colonies, 
and  nations  of  the  world.  But  we  see  verily  the  fact  was,  that  in  about  fif\y 
years  after  Noah's  death,  the  world  in  general  was  overrun  with  dreadful  cor- 
ruption ;  so  that  all  virtue  and  goodness  were  like  soon  to  perish  from  among 
mankind,  unless  something  extraordinary  should  be  done  to  prevent  it. 

Then,  for  a  remedy,  God  separated  Abraham  and  his  family  from  all  the 
rest  of  the  world,  that  they  might  be  delivered  from  the  influence  of  bad  exam- 
ple, that,  in  his  posterity,  he  might  have  a  holy  seed.  Thus  God  again  planted 
a  noble  vine  ;  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  being  eminently  pious.  But  how 
goon  did  their  posterity  degenerate,  till  true  religion  was  like  to  be  swallowed 
up !  We  see  how  desperately,  and  almost  universally  corrupt  they  were,  when 
God  brought  them  out  of  Egypt,  and  led  them  in  the  wilderness. 

Then  God  was  pleased,  before  he  planted  his  people  in  Canaan,  to  destroy 
that  perverse  generation  in  the  wilderness,  that  he  might  plant  them  there  a 
noble  vine,  whmy  a  right  seed,  and  set  them  out  with  go^  example,  in  the  land 
where  they  were  to  have  their  settled  abode,  Jer.  ii.  21.  It  is  evident,  that  the 
generation  which  came  with  Joshua  into  Canaan,  was  an  excellent  generation, 
by  innumerable  things  said  of  them.*  But  how  soon  did  that  people,  neverthe- 
less, become  the  degenerate  plant  of  a  strange  vine! 

And  when  the  nation  had  a  long  time  proved  themselves  desperately  and 
incurably  corrupt,  God  destroyed  them,  and  spnt  them  into  captivity,  till  the  old 
rebels  were  dead  and  purged  out,  to  deliver  their  children  from  their  evil  ex- 
ample ;  and  when  the  following  generation  were  purified  as  in  a  furnace,  (Jod 
planted  then  again,  in  the  land  of  Israel,  a  nMe  vine,  and  set  them  out  v/ith 
good  example ;  which  yet  was  not  followed  by  their  posterity. 

When  again  the  corruption  was  become  inveterate  and  desperate,  the 
Christian  church  was  planted  by  a  glorious  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
causing  true  virtue  and  piety  to  be  exemplified  in  the  first  age  of  the  church  of 
Chris^  far  beyond  whatever  had  been  on  earth  before ;  and  tne  Christian  church 

•  See  Jor.  ii.  2, 3.    Pnal.  Ixriii.  14.    Josh.  xxii.  2,  aed  xzil.i.  8.     Deut  ir.  3, 4.     Hos.  xi.  1,  nud  is.  10. 
4ladge8  ii.  7, 17, 22,  and  many  oUier  placM. 
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was  planted  a  noble  vine^  But  that  primitive  good  example  has  not  prevailed, 
to  cause  virtue  to  be  generally  and  steadfasfly  maintained  in  the  Christian 
world  :  to  how  great  a  degree  it  has  been  otherwise,  has  already  been  observed. 

After  many  ages  of  general  and  dreadful  apostasy,  God  was  pleased  to  erect 
the  Protestant  church,  as  separated  from  the  more  comipt  part  of  Christendom ; 
and  true  piety  flourished  very  much  in  it  at  first ;  God  planted  it  a  noble  vine : 
but,  notwithstanding  the  good  examples  of  the  first  reformers,  what  a  melancholy 
pass  is  the  Protestant  world  come  to  at  this  day  ! 

When  England  grew  very  corrupt,  God  brought  over  a  number  of  pioa^ 
persons,  and  planted  them  in  New  England,  and  this  land  was  planted  with  a 
noble  vine.  But  how  is  the  gold  become  dim !  How  greatly  have  we  forsaken 
the  pious  examples  of  our  fatners ! 

So  prone  have  mankind  always  proved  themselves  to  degeneracy,  and  bent 
to  backsliding.  Which  shows  plainly  their  natural  propensity ;  and  that  when 
good  has  revived,  and  been  promoted  among  men,  it  has  been  by  some  divine 
interposition,  to  oppose  the  natural  current ;  the  fruit  of  some  extraordinary  means, 
the  efficacy  of  which  has  soon  been  overcome  by  constant,  natural  bias,  and  the 
effect  of  good  example  presently  lost,  and  evil  has  regained  and  maintained  the 
dominion :  like  a  heavy  body,  which  may  by  some  great  power  be  c^used  to 
ascend,  against  its  nature,  a  little  while,  but  soon  goes  back  again  toAvards  the 
centre,  to  which  it  naturally  and  constantly  tends. 

So  that  evil  example  will  in  no  ^vise  account  for  the  corruption  of  mankind, 
without  supposing  a  natural  proneness  to  sin.  The  tendency  of  example  alone 
will  not  account  for  general  wicked  practice,  as  consequent  on  good  example. 
And  if  the  influence  of  bad  example  is  a  reason  of  some  of  the  wickedness 
that  is  in  the  world,  that  alone  will  not  account  for  man's  becoming  worse  tlian 
the  example  set,  and  degenerating  more  and  more,  and  growing  worse  and 
worse,  which  has  been  the  manner  of  mankind. 

2.  There  has  been  given  to  the  world  an  example  of  virtue,  which,  were  it 
not  for  a  dreadful  depravity  of  nature,  would  have  influence  on  them  that  live 
under  the  gospel,  far  beyond  all  other  examples ;  and  that  is,  the  example  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

God,  who  knew  the  hiunan  nature,  and  how  apt  men  are  to  be  influenced 
by  example,  has  made  answerable  provision.  His  infinite  wisdom  has  contrived 
that  we  should  have  set  before  us  the  most  amiable  and  perfect  example,  in  such 
circumstances,  as  should  have  the  greatest  tendency  to  influence  all  the  princi- 
ples of  man's  nature,  but  his  corruption.  Men  are  apt  to  be  moved  by  the 
example  of  others  like  themselveSy  or  in  their  own  nature ;  therefore  this  exam- 
ple was  given  in  our  nature.  Men  are  ready  to  follow  the  example  of  the  great 
and  honorable ;  and  this  example,  though  it  was  of  one  in  our  nature,  yet  it  was 
of  one  infinitely  higher  and  more  honorable  than  kings  or  angels.  A  people 
are  apt  to  follow  the  example  of  their  prince :  this  is  the  example  of  that  glo- 
rious person,  who  stands  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  Christians,  as  their  Lord  and 
King,  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  church ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  King  of  kin^. 
Supreme  Head  of  the  Universe,  and  head  over  all  things  to  the  church.  Chil- 
dren are  apt  to  follow  the  example  of  their  parents :  this  is  the  example  of  the 
Author  of  our  Being,  and  one  who  is  in  a  peculiar  and  extraordinary  manner 
our  Father,  as  he  is  the  Author  of  our  Holy  and  happy  Being ;  besides  his  being 
the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  everlasting  Father  of  the  Universe.  Men  are 
very  apt  to  follow  the  example  of  their  friends :  the  example  of  Christ  is  of 
one  that  is  infinitely  our  greatest  friend,  standing  in  the  most  endearing  relations 
of  our  B'other,  Redeemer,  Spiritual  Head  and  Husband  j  whose  grace  and  love 
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expressed  to  us,  transcends  all  other  love  and  friendship,  as  much  as  heaven  is 
higher  than  the  earth.  And  then  the  virtues  and  acts  of  his  example  '»ere 
exhibited  to  us  in  the  most  endearing  and  engaging  circumstances  tbav  can 
possibly  be  conceived  of:  his  obedience  and  submission  to  God,  his  humility, 
meekness,  patience,  charity,  self-denial,  &c.,  being  exercised  and  expressed  in  a 
work  of  infinite  grace,  love,  condescension,  and  beneficence  to  us ;  and  had  all 
their  highest  expressions  in  his  laying  down  his  life  for  us,  and  meekly,  patiently, 
and  cheerfully  undergoing  such  extreme  and  unutterable  suffering,  for  our  eter- 
nal salvation.  Men  are  pecuharly  apt  to  follow  the  example  of  such  as  they 
have  great  benefits  from :  but  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  conceive  of  greater 
benefits,  that  we  could  have  by  the  virtues  of  any  person,  than  we  have  by  the 
virtuous  acts  of  Christ;  who  depend  upon  being  thereby  saved  from  eternal 
destruction,  and  brought  to  inconceivable  immortal  glory  at  God's  right  hand. 
Surely  if  it  were  not  for  an  extreme  corruption  of  the  neart  of  men,  such  an  ex- 
ample would  have  that  strong  influence  on  the  heart,  that  would  as  it  were 
.swallow  up  the  power  of  all  the  evil  and  hateful  examples  of  a  generation  of 
vipers. 
/      ,^  3.  The  influence  of  bad  example,  without  corruption  of  nature,  will  not 

account  for  children's  universally  committing  sin  as  soon  as  capable  of  it ;  which, 
I  think,  is  a  fact  that  has  been  made  evident  by  the  Scripture.  It  will  not  ac- 
count for  this,  in  the  children  of  eminently  pious  parents ;  the  first  examples 
that  are  set  in  their  view,  being  very  good ;  which,  as  has  been  observed,  was 
especially  the  case  of  many  children  m  Christian  families  in  the  apostles'  days, 
when  the  apostle  John  supposes  that  every  individual  person  had  sin  to  repent  o^ 
and  confess  to  God. 

4.  What  Dr.  Taylor  supposes  to  have  been  fact,  with  respect  to  a  great  part 
of  mankind,  cannot  consistently  be  accounted  for  from  the  influence  of  bad  ex- 
ample, viz.,  the  state  of  the  Heathen  world,  which  he  supposes,  considered  as 
a  collective  body,  was  helpless,  dead  in  sin,  and  unable  to  recover  itself.  Not 
evil  example  alone,  no,  nor  as  united  with  evil  instruction,  can  be  supposed  a 
sufficient  reason  why  every  new  generation  that  arose  among  them,  should  not 
be  able  to  emerge  from  the  idolatry  and  wickedness  of  their  antjestors,  in  any 
consistence  with  his  scheme.  The  ill  example  of  ancestors  could  have  no  power, 
to  oblige  them  to  sin,  any  other  way  than  as  a  strong  temptation.  But  Dr, 
Taylor  hunself  says,  p.  72,  S.,  "  To  suppose  men's  temptations  to  be  superior 
to  their  powers,  will  impeach  the  goodness  and  justice  of  God,  who  appoints 
every  man's  trial."  And  as  to  bad  instructions,  as  was  observed  before,  he 
supposes  that  they  all,  yea  every  individual  person,  had  light  sufficient  to  know 
God,  and  do  their  whole  duty.  And  if  each  one  could  do  this  for  himself,  then 
surely  they  might  all  be  agreed  in  it  through  the  power  of  free  will,  as  well 
as  the  whole  world  be  agreed  in  corruption  by  the  same  power. 

Evasion  4.  Some  modem  opposers  of  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  do  thus 
account  for  the  general  prevalence  of  wickedness,  viz.,  that  in  a  course  of  nature 
our  senses  grow  up  first,  and  the  animal  passions  get  the  start  of  reason.  So 
Dr.  Turnbull  says,*  "  Sensitive  objects  first  affect  us,  and  inasmuch  as  reason  is 
a  principle,  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  must  be  advanced  to  strength  and 
vigor,  by  gradual  cultivation,  and  these  objects  are  continually  assailing  and 
soliciting  us ;  so,  unless  a  very  happy  education  prevents,  our  sensitive  appetites 
must  have  become  very  strong,  before  reason  can  have  force  enough  to  call  them 
to  an  account,  and  assume  authority  over  them.'*  From  hence  Dr.  TumbuD 
supposes  it  conies  to  pass,f  "  That  though  some  few  may,  through  the  influence 

•  See  MmU  PAiZoMply,  p.  279,  and  ChrutiaH  PhiUmphy,  p.  37i.    f  Chnatim  Pkil^aaphy,  p.  2S2, 263 
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of  virtuous  example,  be  said  to  be  sanctified  from  the  womb,  so  liberal,  so  gen- 
erous, so  virtuous,  so  truly  noble  is  their  cast  of  mind  ;  yet,  generally  speaking, 
the  whole  world  lieth  in  such  wickedness,  that,  with  respect  to  the  far  greater  part 
of  mankind,  the  study  of  virtue  is  beginning  to  reform,  and  is  a  severe  struggle 
against  bad  habits,  early  contracted,  and  deeply  rooted  ;  it  is  therefore  puttmg 
on  an  old,  inveterate,  corrupt  nature,  and  putting  on  a  new  form  and  temper;  i 
is  moulding  ourselves  anew ;  it  is  a  being  bom  again,  and  becoming  as  children 
And  how  few  are  there  in  the  world  who  escape  its  pollutions,  so  as  not  to  be  ear^ 
m  that  class,  or  to  be  among  the  righteous  that  need  no  repentance !" 

Dr.  Taylor,  though  he  is  not  so  explicit,  seems  to  hint  at  the  same  thing, 
p,  192 :  "  It  is  b)r  slow  de^ees  {says  he)  that  children  come  to  the  use  of  undei^ 
standing ;  the  animal  passions  being  for  some  years  the  governing  part  of  their 
^constitution.  And  therefore,  though  they  may  be  froward  and  apt  to  displease 
us,  yet  how  far  this  is  sin  in  them,  we  are  not  capable  of  judging.  But  it  may  suf« 
fice  to  say,  that  it  is  the  will  of  Crod  that  children  should  have  appetites  and 
passions  to  regulate  and  restrain,  that  he  hath  given  parents  instructions  and 
commands  to  discipline  and  inform  their  minds,  that  if  parents  first  learned  true 
wisdom  for  themselves,  and  then  endeavored  to  bring  up  their  children  in  the 
way  of  virtue,  there  would  be  less  wickedness  in  the  world.*' 

Concerning  these  thin^  I  would  observe,  that  such  a  scheme  is  attended 
with  the  very  same  difficulties,  which  they  that  advance  it  would  avoid  ;  liable 
to  the  same  objections,  which  they  make  against  Crod'^  ordering  it  so  that  men 
should  be  brought  into  being  with  a  prevailing  propensity  to  sin.  For  this 
scheme  supposes,  the  author  of  nature  has  so  oraered  things,  that  men  should 
come  into  being  as  moral  agents,  that  is,  should  first  have  e^dstence  in  a  state 
and  capacity  of  moral  agency,  under  a  prevailing  propensity  to  sin.  For  that 
strength,  which  sensitive  appetites  and  animal  passions  come  to  by  their  habit- 
ual exercise,  before  persons  come  to  the  exercise  of  their  rational  powers,  amounts 
to  a  strong  propensity  to  sin,  when  they  first  come  to  the  exercise  of  those  ration* 
al  powers,  by  the  supposition :  because  this  is  given  as  a  reason  why  the  scale 
IS  turned  for  sin  among  mankind,  and  why,  generally  spealdnffy  the  whole 
world  lies  in  mckednesSy  and  the  study  of  virtue  is  a  severe  struggle  against  bad 
habits,  early  contracted,  and  deeply  rooted.  These  deeply  rooted  habits  must 
imply  a  tendency  to  sin  ;  otherwise  they  could  not  account  for  that  which  they 
are  brought  to  account  for,  namely,  prevailing  wickedness  in  the  world  ;  for 
that  cause  cannot  account  for  an  effect,  which  is  supposed  to  have  no  tendency 
to  that  effect  And  this  tendency  which  is  supposed,  is  altogether  equivalent  to 
a  natural  tendency  :  it  is  as  necessary  to  the  subject.  For  it  is  supposed  to  be 
brought  on  the  person  who  is  the  subject  of  it,  when  he  has  no  power  to  with- 
stand or  oppose  it :  the  habit,  as  Dr.  i  urnbull  says,  becoming  very  strong,  before 
reason  can  have  force  enough  to  call  the  passions  to  account,  or  assume  authority 
over  them.  And  it  is  supposed,  that  this  necessity,  by  which  men  become  sub* 
ject  to  this  propensity  to  sin,  is  from  the  ordering  and  disposal  of  the  author  of 
nature  ;  and  therefore  must  be  as  much  from  his  hand,  and  as  much  without  the 
hand  of  the  person  himself,  as  if  he  were  first  brought  into  being  with  such  a 
propensity.  Moreover,  it  is  supposed  that  the  effect,  which  the  tendency  is  to, 
is  truly  wickedness.  For  it  is  sdleged  as  a  cause  or  reason  why  the  whole  world 
lies  in  wickedness,  and  why  all  but  a  very  few  are  first  in  tlie  class  of  the  wick- 
ed, and  not  among  the  righteous,  that  need  no  repentance.  If  they  need  repen- 
tance, what  they  are  guilty  of  is  truly  and  properly  wickedness,  or  moral  evil 
for  certainly  men  need  no  repentance  for  that  which  is  no  sin,  or  blamable  evii 
If  it  be  so,  that,  as  a  consequence  of  this  propensity,  the  world  lies  in  wickedness 
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and  the  far  greater  part  are  of  a  wicked  character,  without  doubt,  the  far  greater 
part  go  to  eternal  perdition  ;  for  death  does  not  pick  and  choose  for  men  of  a 
righteous  character  only.  And  certainly  that  is  an  evil,  corrupt  state  of  things 
which  naturally  tends  to,  and  issues  in  that  consequence,  that  as  it  were  the  whole 
world  lies  and  lives  in  wickedness,  and  diefe  in  wickedness,  and  perishes  eternally. 
And  this,  by  the  supposition,  is  a  state  of  things,  wholly  of  the  ordering  of  the 
^thor  of  nature,  before  mankind  arc  capable  of  having  any  hand  in  the  afiair. 
And  is  this  any  relief  to  the  difficulties,  which  these  writers  object  against  the 
doctrine  of  natural  depravity  ? 

And  I  might  here  also  observe,  that  this  way  of  accounting  for  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  world,  amounts  to  just  the  same  thing  with  that  solution  of  man's 
depravity,  which  was  mentioned  before,  that  Dr.  Taylor  cries  out  of  as  too  gross 
to  be  admitted  (p.  188,  189),  viz.,  God's  creating  the  soul  pure,  and  putting 
it  into  such  a  body,  as  naturally  tends  to  pollute  it.  For  this  scheme  supposes, 
/  that  God  creates  the  soul  pure,  and  puts  it  into  a  body,  and  into  such  a  state  in 
that  body,  that  the  natural  consequence  is  a  strong  propensity  to  sin,  as  soon  as 
the  soul  is  capable  of  sinning. 

Dr.  Turnbull  seems  to  suppose,  that  the  matter  could  not  have  been  ordered 
otherwise,  consistent  with  the  nature  of  things,  than  that  animal  passions  should 
be  so'aforehand  with  reason,  as  that  the  consequence  should  be  that  which  has 
been  mentioned ;  because  reason  is  a  faculty  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  can  have 
strength  and  vigor  no  otherwise  than  by  exercise  and  culture.*  But  can  there 
be  any  force  in  this  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in  nature,  to  make  it  impossible,  but 
that  itiv,  superior  principle  of  man's  nature  should  be  so  proportioned  to  the  in- 
ferior. a3  to  prevent  such  a  dreadful  consequence,  as  the  moral  and  natural  ruin, 
and  eternal  perdition  of  the  far  greater  p'art  of  mankind  ?  Could  not  those 
superior  nrinciples  be  in  vastly  greater  strength  at  first,  and  yet  be  capable  of 
endless  improvement  ?  And  what  should  hinder  its  being  so  ordered  by  the 
Creator,  that  they  should  improve  by  vastly  swifter  degrees  than  they  do  f  If 
we  are  Christians  we  must  be  forced  to  allow  it  to  be  possible  in  the  nature  of 
'hings,  that  the  principles  of  human  nature  should  be  so  balanced,  that  the  conse- 
fjuence  should  be  no  propensity  to  sin,  in  the  first  beginning  of  a  capacity  of 
jaoral  agency  ;  because  we  must  own,  that  it  was  so  in-fact  in  Adam,  when  first 
created,  and  also  in  the  man  Christ  Jesus ;  though  the  faculties  of  the  latter 
were  such  as  <jrew  by  culture  and  improvement,  so  that  he  increased  in  wisdom 
as  he  grew  in  stature. 

Evasion  5.  Seeing  men  in  this  world  are  in  a  state  of  trial,  it  is  fit  that  their 
virtue  should  meet  with  trials,  and  consequently  that  it  should  have  opposition 
and  temptation  to  overcome ;  not  only  from  without,  but  from  within,  in  the 
animal  passions  and  appetites  we  have  to  struggle  with ;  that  by  the  conflict 
and  victory  our  virtue  may  be  refined  and  established.  Agreeably  to  this,  Dr. 
Taylor  (p.  253)  says,  "  Without  a  right  use  and  application  of  our  powers, 
were  the>  naturally  ever  so  perfect,  we  could  not  be  judged  fit  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God.  This  gives  a  good  reason  why  we  ar,e  now  in  a  state  of  trial 
and  temptation,  viz.,  to  prove  and  discipline  our  minds,  to  season  our  virtue,  and 
to  fit  us  for  the  kingdom  of  God ;  for  which,  in  the  judgment  of  infinite  wisdom, 
we  cannot  be  qualified,  but  by  overcoming  our  present  temptations."  And  in 
p.  78,  S,,  he  says,  "  We  are  upon  trial,  and  it  is  the  will  of  our  Father  that 
our  constitution  should  be  atte/iJed  with  various  passions  and  appetites,  as  well 
asoiu-  outward  condition  with  vaiious  temptations."     He  says  the  like  in  sev- 
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eral  other  places.  To  the  same  purpose  very  often  Dr.  Tumbull,  particularly 
Christian  Philosophy,  p.  310,  "  What  merit  (says  he)  except  from  combat? 
What  virtue  without  the  encounter  of  such  enemies,  such  temptations  as  arise 
both  from  within  and  from  abroad  ?  To  be  virtuous,  is  to  prefer  the  pleasures 
of  virtue,  to  those  which  come  into  competition  with  it,  and  vice  holds  forth  to 
tempt  us  ;  and  to  dare  to  adhere  to  truth  and  goodness,  whatever  pains  and  hard- 
ships it  may  cost  TLcre  must  therefore,  in  order  to  the  formation  and  trial,  in 
order  to  the  very  being  of  virtue,  be  pleasures  of  a  certain  kind  to  make  tempta- 
tions to  vice." 

In  reply  to  these  things  I  would  say,  either  the  state  of  temptation,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  ordered  for  men's  trial,  amounts  on  the  whole  to  a  prevailing 
tendency  to  that  state  of  general  wickedness  and  ruin,  which  has  been  proved 
to  take  place,  or  it  does  not  If  it  does  not  amount  to  a  tendency  to  such  an 
effect,  then  how  does  it  account  for  it  ?  W^hen  it  is  inquired,  by  what  cause 
such  an  effect  should  come  to  pass,  is  it  not  absurd  to  allege  a  cause,  which  is 
owned  at  the  same  time  to  have  no  tendency  to  such  an  effect  ?  Which  is  as 
much  as  to  confess,  that  it  will  not  account  for  it  I  think  it  has  been  demon- 
strated, that  this  effect  must  be  owing  to  some  prevailing  tendency.  If  the 
other  part  of  the  dilemma  be  taken,  and  it  be  said,  that  this  state  of  things  does 
imply  a  prevailing  tendency  to  that  effect,  which  has  been  proved,  viz.,  that  all 
mankind,  without  the  exception  of  so  much  as  one,  sin  against  God,  to  their 
own  desenxd  and  just,  eternal  ruin  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  sm  thus  immediately, 
as  soon  as  capable  of  it,  and  sin  continually,  and  have  more  sin  than  virtue,  and 
have  guilt  that  infinitely  outweighs  the  value  of  all  the  goodness  any  ever  have, 
and  that  the  generality  of  the  world  in  all  ages  are  extremely  stupid  and  foolish, 
and  of  a  wicked  character,  and  actually  perish  for  ever  ;  I  say,  if  the  state  of 
temptation  implies  a  natural  tendency  to  such  an  effect  as  tins,  it  is  a  very 
evil,  corrupt,  and  dreadful  state  of  things,  as  has  been  already  largely 
shown. 

Besides,  such  a  state  has  a  tendency  to  defeat  its  own  suppcsed  end,  which 
IS  to  refine,  ripen,  and  perfect  virtue  in  mankind,  and  so  to  fit  men  for  the  great- 
er eternal  happiness  and  glory :  whereas,  the  effect  it  tends  to,  is  the  reverse  of 
this,  viz.,  general,  eternal  infamv  and  ruin,  in  all  generations.  It  is  supposed, 
that  men's  virtue  must  have  passions  and  appetites  to  struggle  with,  in  order  to 
have  the  glory  and  reward  of  victory ;  but  the  consequence  is,  a  prevailing,  con- 
tinual and  generally  effectual  tendency,  not  to  men's  victory  over  evil  appetites 
and  passions,  and  the  glorious  reward  of  that  victory,  but  to  the  victory  of  evil 
appetites  and  lusts  over  men,  and  utterly  and  eternally  destroying  them.  If 
a  trial  of  virtue  be  requisite,  yet  the  question  is,  whence  comes  so  general  a  fail- 
ing in  the  trial,  if  there  be  no  depravity  of  nature  ?  If  conflict  and  war  be  neces- 
sary, yet  surely  there  is  no  necessity  that  there  should  be  more  cowards  than  good 
soldiers  ;  unless  it  be  necessary  that  men  should  be  overcome  and  destroyed  : 
especially  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  whole  world  as  it  vere  should  lie  in  wick- 
edness, and  so  lie  and  die  in  cowardice. 

I  might  also  here  observe,  that  Dr.  Turnbull  is  not  very  consistent  in  sup- 
posing, that  combat  with  temptation  is  requisite  to  the  very  being  of  virtue.  For 
I  think  it  clearly  follows  from  his  own  notion  of  virtue,  that  virtue  must  have  a 
being  prior  to  any  virtuous  or  praiseworthy  combat  with  temptation.  For,  by 
his  principles,  all  virtue  lies  in  good  affection,  and  no  actions  can  be  virtuous,  but 
what  proceed  from  good  affection.*     Therefore,  surely  the  combat  itself  can  hav« 
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no  virtue  in  it  unless  it  proceeds  from  virtuous  affection ;  and  therefore  Tirtne 
must  have  an  existence  before  the  combat,  and  be  the  cause  of  it 
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Universal  Mortality  proves  Original  Sin ;  particularly  the  Death  of  Infants,  with  its 

various  circumstances. 

The  universal  reign  of  deathy  over  persons  of  all  ages  indiscriminately,  with 
the  awful  circumstances  and  attendants  of  death,  proves  that  men  come  sinAil 
into  the  world. 

It  is  needless  here  particularly  to  inquire,  whether  God  has  not  a  soyereign 
right  to  set  bounds  to  the  lives  of  his  own  creatures,  be  they  sinful  or  not ;  and 
as  he  gives  life,  so  to  take  it  away  when  he  pleases  1  Or  how  far  Grod  has  a 
right  to  bring  extreme  suffering  and  calamity  on  an  innocent  moral  agent  ?  For 
death,  with  the  pains  and  agonies  with  which  it  is  usudly  brought  cm,  is  not 
merely  a  limiting  of  existence,  but  is  a  most  terrible  calamity  ;  and  to  such  a 
creature  as  man,  capable  of  conceiving  of  immortality,  and  made  with  so  earn- 
est a  desire  after  it,  and  capable  of  foresight  and  of  reflection  on  approaching 
death,  and  that  has  such  an  extreme  dread  of  it,  is  a  calamity  above  all  others 
terrible,  to  such  as  are  able  to  reflect  upon  it.  I  say,  it  is  needless,  elaborately 
to  consider,  whether  God  may  not,  consistent  with  his  perfections,  by  absolute 
aovereignty,  bring  so  great  a  calamity  on  mankind  when  perfectly  innocent 
It  is  sufficient,  if  we  have  good  evidence  from  Scripture,  that  it  is  not  agreeable 
to  God's  manner  of  dealing  with  mankind  so  to  do. 

It  is  manifest,  that  mankind  were  not  originally  subjected  to  this  calamity : 
God  brought  it  on  them  afterwards,  on  occasion  of  man's  sm,  at  a  time  of  the 
manifestation  of  God's  great  displeasure  for  sin,  and  by  a  denunciation  and  sen- 
tence pronounced  by  him,  as  acting  the  part  of  a  jud^e,  as  Dr.  Taylor  often 
confesses.  Sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sm,  as  the  apostle  says. 
Which  certainly  leads  us  to  suppose,  that  this  affair  was  ordered  of  God,  not 
merely  by  the  sovereignty  of  a  Creator,  but  by  the  righteousness  of  a  judge. 
And  the  Scripture  everywhere  speaks  of  all  great  afflictions  and  calamities, 
which  God  in  his  providence  brings  on  mankind,  as  testimonies  of  his  displeas- 
ure for  sin,  in  the  subject  of  those  calamities ;  excepting  those  sufferings  which 
are  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  others.  He  ever  taught  his  people  to  look  on  such 
calamities  as  his  rody  the  rod  of  his  anger  y  hy&froumsy  the  hidings  of  his  face  in 
displeasure.  Hence  such  calamities  are  in  Scripture  so  often  called  by  the  name 
otjudgmentSy  being  what  God  brings  on  men  as  a  jtidgey  executing  a  righteous 
sentence  for  transgression  :  yea,  they  are  often  called  by  the  name  of  wraihy 
especially  calamities  consisting  or  issuing  in  death.*  And  hence  also  is  that 
which  Dr.  Taylor  would  have  us  take  so  much  notice  of,  that  sometimes,  in  the 
Scripture,  calamity  and  suffering  is  called  by  such  names  as  «n,  iniquity ,  being 
guilty y  &c.,  which  is  evidently  by  a  metonymy  of  the  cause  few  the  effect  It 
18  not  likely,  that  in  the  language  in  use  of  old  among  God's  people,  calamity  or 
suffering  would  have  been  called  even  by  the  names  of  sin  and  guilt,  if  it  had 
been  so  far  from  having  any  connection  with  sin,  that  even  death  itself,  which  is 
always  spoken  of  as  the  most  terrible  of  calamities,  15  not  so  much  as  any  si^ 

•  See  Levit.  x.  6.    Numb.  i.  53,  and  xviii.  5,    Josh.  ix.  20.    2  Chron.  xxir.  18,  and  six.  2^  10,  ud 
sxvii.  13,  and  >xxii.  25.    Ezra  vii.  23.   Neh.  xiii.  18.    Zecl:  til  12,  and  many  other  placet. 
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of  the  sinfulQess  of  the  subject,  or  any  testimony  of  God's  displeasure  for  any 
guilt  of  his,  as  Dr.  Taylor  supposes. 

Death  is  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  the  chief  of  calamities,  the  most  extreme 
and  terrible  of  all  those  natural  evils,  which  come  on  mankind  in  this  world. 
Deadly  destruction  is  spoken  of  as  the  most  terrible  destruction,  1  Sam.  v.  11 ; 
deadly  sorrow^  ^&  the  most  extreme  sorrow,  Isa.  xvii.  11,  Matth.  xxvi.  38; 
and  deadly  enemies^  as  the  most  bitter  and  terrible  enemies,  PsaL  xvii.  9.  The 
extremity  of  Christ's  sufferings  is  represented  by  his  suffering  vnto  death^  Phil, 
ii.  8,  and  other  places.  Hence  the  greatest  testimonies  of  God's  anger  for 
the  sins  of  men  m  this  worW,  have  been  by  inflicting  death  :  as  on  the  sinners 
of  the  old  worM,  on  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  on  Onan,  Phara* 
oh,  and  the  E^gyptians,  Nabab  and  Abihu,  Korah  and  his  company,  and  the  rest 
of  the  rebels  in  the  wilderness,  on  the  wicked  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  on  Hophni 
and  Phinehas,  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  the  unbelieving  Jews,  upon  whom  wrath 
came  to  the  uttermost,  in  the  time  of  the  last  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  T)m 
calamity  is  often  spoken  of  as  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  fruit  of  the  guilt  of  sin. 
Exod.  xxviiL  43,  **  That  they  bear  not  iniquity  and  dt^."  Levit  xxii.  9,  "  Lest 
they  bear  sin  for  it  and  die.''  So  Numb.  xviiL  22,  compared  with  Levit  x.  1, 2. 
The  very  light  of  nature,  or  tradition  from  ancient  revelation,  led  the  heathen 
to  conceive  of  death  as  in  a  peculiar  manner  an  evidence  of  divine  vengeance. 
Thus  we  have  an  account,  Acts  xxviii.  4,  that  when  the  batharians  saw  th€ 
venomous  beast  hang  on  PauPs  hand,  they  said  among  themselves^  Jfo  doubt  this 
man  is  a  murderer^  tcAom,  though  he  hath  escaped  the  seas,  yet  vengeance  suffer- 
eth  not  to  live. 

Calamities  that  are  very  small  in  comparison  of  the  universal,  temporal  de- 
struction of  the  whole  world  of  mankind  by  death,  are  spoken  of  as  manifest 
indications  of  God's  great  displeasure  for  the  sinfulness  of  the  subject ;  such  as 
the  destruction  of  particular  cities,  countries,  or  numbers  of  men,  by  war  or  pes- 
tilence. Deut  xxix.  24,"  All  nations  shall  say,  Wherefore  hadi  the  Lord  done 
thus  unto  this  land  ?  What  meaneth  the  heat  of  this  great  anger  ?"  Here 
compare  Deut  xxxii.  30,  1  Kin^  ix.  8,  and  Jer.  xxii.  8,  9.  These  calamities, 
thus  spoken  of  as  plain  testimonies  of  God's  great  anger,  consisted  only  in  has- 
tening on  that  death,  which  otherwise,  by  God's  disposal,  would  most  certainly 
have  come  in  a  short  time.  Now  the  taking  off  of  thirty  or  forty  years  from  sev- 
enty or  eighty  (if  we  should  suppose  it  to  be  so  much,  one  with  another,  in  the 
time  of  these  extraordinary  judgments),  is  but  a  small  matter,  in  comparison  of 
God's  first  making  man  mortal,  cutting  off  his  hoped  for  immortality,  subjecting 
him  to  inevitable  death,  which  his  nature  so  exceedingly  dreads ;  and  after- 
wards shortening  his  life  further,  by  cutting  off  more  than  eight  hundred  years 
of  it ;  so  bringing  it  to  be  less  than  a  twelfth  part  of  what  it  was  in  the  first  ages 
of  the  world.  Sesides  that  innumerable  multitudes  in  the  common  course  of 
things,  without  any  extraordinary  judgment,  die  in  youth,  in  childhood,  and 
infancy.  Therefore  how  inconsiderable  a  thing  is  the  additional  or  hastened 
destruction,  that  is  brought  on  a  particular  city  or  country  by  war,  compared 
with  that  universal  havoc  which  death  makes  of  the  whole  race  of  mankind, 
from  generation  to  generation,  without  distinction  of  sex,  age,  quality,  or  con^ 
dition,  with  all  the  infinitely  various,  dismal  circumstances,  torments, .  and  ago- 
nies, which  attend  the  death  of  old  and  young,  adult  persons  and  little  infants  1 
If  those  particular  and  comparatively  trivial  calamities,  extending  perhaps  not  to 
more  than  the  thousandth  part  of  the  men  of  one  generation,  are  clear  eviden- 
ces of  God's  great  anger ;  certainly  this  universal,  vast  destruction,  by  which 
the  whole  world  in  all  generations  is  swallowed  up,  as  by  a  flood,  that  nothmg 
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can  resist,  must  be  a  most  glaring  manifestation  of  God*s  angei  for  the  sinfaTncas  of 
mankind.  Yea,  the  Scripture  is  express  in  it,  that  it  is  so.  Psal.  xc.  3,  &c.,  **  Thou 
tumest  man  to  destruction,  and  sayest.  Return,  ye  children  of  men. — Thou  earnest 
them  away  as  with  a  flood :  they  are  as  asleep  :  in  the  morning  they  are  like  grass 
which  groweth  up ;  in  the  morning  it  flourisheth  and  groweth  up ;  in  the  evehmg  it 
is  cut  down  and  withereth.  For  we  are  consumed  by  thine  anger,  and  by  thy  wratb 
are  we  troubled.  Thou  hast  set  our  iniquities  before  thee,  our  secret  sins  in  the'Iight 
of  thy  countenance.  For  all  our  days  are  passed  away  in  thy  wrath :  we  spend 
our  years  as  a  tale  that  is  told.  The  days  of  our  years  are  threescore  years  and  ten ; 
and  if  by  reason  of  strength  they  be  fourscore  years,  yet  is  their  strength  labor  and 
sorrow ;  for  it  is  soon  cut  off,  and  we  fly  away.  Who  knoweth  the  power  of  thine 
anger  ?  According  to  thy  fear,  so  is  thy  WTath.  So  teach  us  to  number  our 
days,  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom."  How  plain  and  full  is  thfe 
testimony,  that  the  general  mortality  of  mankind  is  an  evidence  of  God's  anger 
for  the  sin  of  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  such  a  dispensation  ! 

Abimelech  speaks  of  it  as  a  thmg  which  he  had  reason  to  conclude  froio 
God^s  nature  and  perfection,  that  he  tcould  not  slay  a  righteous  nation.  Gen, 
XX.  4.  By  righteous  evidently  meaning  innocent.  And  if  so,  much  less  trfB 
God  slay  a  righteous  tcorld  (consisting  of  so  many  natidns — repeating  the  great 
slaughter  in  every  generation),  or  subject  the  whole  world  of  mankind  to  death, 
when  they  are  considered  as  mnocent,  as  Dr.  Taylor  supposes.  We  have  from 
time  to  time  in  Scripture  such  phrases  as  worthy  of  deaths  dLiiiguitty  of  death; 
but  certainly  the  righteous  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  not  bring  death  on  thou- 
sands of  millions,  not  only  that  are  not  worthy  of  death,  but  are  woYthy  of  no 
punishment 

Dr.  Taylor  from  time  to  time  speaks  of  affliction  and  death  as  a  great  bene- 
fit, as  they  increase  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  things,  and  tend  to  excite  sober 
reflections,  and  to  induce  us  to  be  moderate  in  gratifying  the  appetites  of  the 
body,  and  to  mortify  pride  and  ambition,  &c.*     To  this  I  would  say, 

1.  It  is  not  denied  but  God  may  see  it  needful  for  mankind  in  their  present 
<tate,  that  they  should  be  mortal,  and  subject  to  outward  aflSictions,  to  restrain 
lieir  lusts,  and  mortify  their  pride  and  ambition,  &c.  But  then  is  it  not  an  evi- 
lence  of  man's  depravity  that  it  is  so  ?  Is  it  not  an  evidence  of  distemper  of 
xnind,  yea,  strong  disease,  when  man  stands  in  need  of  such  sharp  medicines^ 
such  severe  and  terrible  means  to  restrain  his  lusts,  keep  down  his  pride,  and 
make  him  willing  to  be  obedient  to  God  ?  It  must  be  because  of  a  corrupt  and 
ungrateful  heart,  if  the  riches  of  God's  bounty,  in  bestowing  Fife  and  prosperity, 
and  things  comfortable  and  pleasant,  will  not  engage  the  heart  to  God,  and  to 
virtue,  and  childlike  love  and  obedience,  but  that  he  must  always  have  the  rod 
held  over  him,  and  be  often  chastised,  and  held  under  the  apprehensions  of 
death,  to  keep  him  from  running  wild  in  pride,  contempt  and  rebellion,  ungrate- 
fully using  the  blessings  dealt  forth  from  God's  hand,  in  sinning  against  him,  and 
serving  his  enemies.  If  man  has  no  natural  disingenuity  of  heart,  it  must  be  a 
mysterious  thing  indeed,  that  the  sweet  blessings  of  God's  bounty  have  not  as 
powerful  an  influence  to  restrain  him  from  sinning  against  God,  as  terrible  af- 
flictions. If  any  thing  can  be  a  proof  of  a  perverse  and  vile  disposition,  this 
must  be  a  proof  of  it,  that  men  should  be  most  apt  to  forget  and  despise  God, 
when  his  providence  is  most  kind ;  and  that  they  should  need  tqjiave  God  chas- 
tise them  ¥nth  great  severity,  and  even  to  kill  them,  to  keep  them  in  order.  If 
wc  were  as  much  disposed  to  gratitude  to  God  for  his  benefits,  as  we  are  to  anger 

*  Pages  21y  67»  and  other  places. 
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at  our  fellow  creatures  for  injuries,  as  we  must  be  (so  far  as  I  can  see)  if  we 
are  not  of  a  depraved  heart,  the  sweetness  of  the  divine  bounty,  if  continued  in 
life,  and  the  height  of  every  enjoyment  that  is  pleasant  to  innocent  human 
nature,  would  be  as  powerful  incentives  to  a  proper  regard  to  God,  tending  as 
much  to  promote  religion  and  virtue,  as  to  have  the  world  filled  with  calami^, 
and  to  have  God  (to  use  the  language  of  Hezekiah,  Isaiah  xxxviii.  13,  describ- 
ing death  and  its  agonies)  as  a  lion^  breaking  all  our  bones^  and  from  day  et?e» 
to  nighty  making  an  end  of  us. 

3r.  Taylor  himself,  p.  252,  says,  "  That  our  first  parents  before  the  fall 
were  placed  in  a  condition  proper  to  engage  their  gratitude,  love  and  obedi- 
ence." Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  proper  to  engage  them  to  the  exercise 
and  practice  of  all  religion.  And  if  the  paradisaical  state  was  proper  to  engage 
to  all  religion  and  dutj',  and  men  still  come  into  the  world  with  hearts  as  good 
as  the  two  first  of  the  species,  why  is  it  not  proper  to  engage  them  to  it  still  ? 
What  need  of  so  vastly  changing  man's  state,  depriving  him  of  all  those  bless- 
ings, and  instead  of  them  allotting  to  him  ^  world  full  of  briers  and  thorns, 
affliction,  calamity  and  death,  to  engage  him  to  it  ?  The  taking  away  of  life, 
and  all  those  pleasant  enjoyments  man  had  at  first,  by  a  permanent  constitution, 
would  be  no  stated  benefit  to  mankind,  unless  there  was  a  stated  disposition  in 
them  to  abuse  such  blessings.  The  taking  them  away  is  supposed  to  be  a 
benefit  under  the  notion  of  their  being  things  that  tend  to  lead  men  to  sin  ;  but 
they  would  have  no  such  tendency,  at  least  in  a  stated  manner,  unless  there 
was  m  men  a  fixed  tendency  to  make  that  unreasonable  misimprovement  of 
them.  Such  a  temper  of  mind  as  amounts  to  a  disposition  to  make  such  a 
misimprovement  of  blessings  of  that  kind,  is  often  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  as 
most  astonishingly  vile  and  perverse.  So  cx)ncerning  Israel's  abusing  the  bless- 
ings of  Canaan,  that  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  ;  their  ingratitude  in 
it  IS  spoken  of  by  the  prophets,  as  enough  to  astonish  all  heaven  and  earth, 
and  as  more  than  brutish  stupidity  and  vileness.  Jer.  ii.  7,  "  I  brought  them 
into  a  plentiful  country,  to  eat  the  fruit  thereof,  and  the  goodness  thereof.  But 
when  ye  entered,  ye  defiled  my  land,"  &c.     See  the  following  verses,  especial- 

g  verse  12,  "  Be  astonished,  0  ye  heavens,  at  this."  So  Isaiah  i.  2 — 4,  "  Hear, 
heavens,  and  give  ear,  O  earth ;  I  have  nourished  and  brought  up  children, 
and  they  have  rebelled  against  me.  The  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  ass 
his  master's  crib,  but  my  people  doth  not  know,  Israel  doth  not  consider.  Ah, 
sinful  nation  !  A  people  laden  with  iniquity,  a  seed  of  evil  doers,  children  that 
are  corrupters."  Compare  Deut.  xxxii.  6—19.  If  it  showed  so  ^reat  de- 
pravity, to  be  disposed  thus  to  abuse  the  blessings  of  so  fruitful  ana  pleasant 
a  land  as  Canaan,  surely  it  would  be  ah  evidence  of  a  no  less  astonishing 
corruption,  to  be  inclined  to  abuse  the  blessings  of  Eden,  and  the  garden  oi 
God  there. 

2.  If  death  be  brought  on  mankind  only  as  a  benefit,  and  in  that  mannei 
which  Dr.  Taylor  mentions,  viz.,  to  mortify  or  moderate  their  carnal  appetites 
and  affections,  wean  them  from  the  world,  excite  them  to  sober  reflections,  and 
lead  them  to  the  fear  and  obedience  of  God,  &c.,  is  it  not  strange  that  it  should 
foil  so  heavy  on  infants,  who  are  not  capable  of  making  any  such  improvement 
of  it ;  so  that  many  more  of  mankind  suffer  death  in  infancy,  than  in  any  other 
equal  part  of  the  age  of  man  ?  Our  author  sometimes  hints,  that  the  death  of 
infants  may  be  for  the  good  of  parents,  and  those  that  are  adult,  and  may  be  for 
the  correction  and  punishment  of  the  sins  of  parents:  but  hath  God  any  need  of 
5uch  methods  to  add  to  parents'  afflictions  ?  Are  there  not  ways  enougjh  that 
he  might  increase  their  trouble,  without  destroying  the  lives  of  such  multitudes 
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of  those  that  are  perfectly  innocent,  and  have  in  no  respect  any  sin  belonging 
to  them  ;  on  wbctn  death  comes  at  an  age,  when  not  only  the  subjects  are  not 
capable  of  any  reflection  or  making  any  improvement  of  it,  either  in  the  suffer- 
ing or  expectation  of  it ;  but  also  at  an  age,  when  parents  and  friends,  who 
alone  can  make  a  good  improvement,  and  whom  Dr.  Taylor  supposes  alone  to 
be  punished  by  it,  suffer  least  by  being  bereaved  of  them ;  though  the  infante 
tliemselves  sometimes  suffer  to  great  extremity  1 

3.  To  suppose,  as  Dr.  Taylor  does,  that  death  b  brought  on  mankind  in 
consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  not  at  all  as  a  calamity,  but  only  as  a  fav(Mr  and 
benefit,  is  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  which  teaches  that  when 
Christ,  as  the  second  Adam,  comes  to  remove  and  destroy  that  death  which 
came  by  the?  first  Adam,  he  finds  it  not  as  a  friend,  but  an  enemy.  1  Cor.  xv.  22, 
"  For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive ;"  with  verses  26 
and  26,  ^<  For  he  must  reign,  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet  The 
last  enemy  that  shall  be  decoyed,  is  death" 

Dr.  Taylor  urges  that  the  afflictions  which  mankind  are  subjected  toy  and 
particularly  their  common  mortality,  are  represented  in  Scripture  astbe  d^s^stise- 
ments  of  our  heavenly  Father ;  and  therefore  are  deigned  for  our  q>iritual  good^ 
and  consequently  are  not  of  the  nature  of  punishments.  So  in  p.  68,  69,  38^ 
89,  5. 

Though  I  think  the  thing  asserted  far  from  being  true,  viz^  that  the  Scripture 
represents  the  afflictions  of  mankind  in  general,  and  particularly  ih&r  common 
•nortality,  as  the  chastisements  of  an  heavenly  Father,  yet  it  is  needless  to  stand 
iO  dispute  that  matter ;  for  if  it  be  so,  it  will  be  no  argument  that  the  affliction! 
and  death  of  mankind  are  not  evidences  o[  their  sinfulness.  Those  would  be 
strange  chastisements  from  the  hand  of  a  wise  and  good  father,  which  are 
wholfy  for  nothing ;  especially  such  severe  chastisements  as  to  break  the  child's 
bones,  when  at  the  same  time  the  father  does  not  su{^)Ose  any  guilt,  fault  or 
offence  in  any  respect  belonging  to  the  child ;  but  it  is  chastised  in  this  terrible 
manner,  only  for  fear  that  it  will  be  faulty  hereafter.  I  say,  these  would  be  a 
strange  sort  of  chastisements ;  yea,  though  he  should  be  able  to  make  it  up  to 
the  child  afterwards.  Dr.  Taylor  tells  S*  representations  made  by  the  whole 
current  of  Scripture :  I  am  certain  it  is  not  agreeable  to  the  current  of  Scripture, 
to  represent  divine,  fatherly  chastisements  after  this  manner.  It  is  true,  that  the 
Scripture  supposes  such  chastenbgs  to  be  the  fruit  of  God's  goodness ;  yet  at 
the  same  time  it  evermore  represents  them  as  being  for  the  sm  of  the  subject, 
and  as  evidences  of  the  divine  displeasure  for  its  sinfulness.  Thus  the  apostle 
in  1  Cor.  xi.  30 — 32,  speaks  of  God's  chastening  his  people  by  mortal  sickness, 
for  their  good,  that  they  might  not  be  condemned  with  the  tvorld,  and  yet  signifies 
that  it  was  for  their  sin  ;  for  this  cause  many  are  weak  and  sickly  among  youy 
2nd  many  sleep :  that  is,  for  the  profaneness  and  anful  disorder  before  men- 
tioned. So  Elihu,  Job  xxxiii.  16,  &c.,  speaks  of  the  same  chastening  by  sick- 
ness, as  for  men's  good,  to  withdraw  man  from  his  sinful  purpose^  cmd  to  hide 
pride  from  man^  <md  keep  back  his  soul  from  the  pit ;  that  therefore  God  ckas^ 
tens  man  with  pain  on  his  bedy  and  the  multitude  of  his  bones  with  strong  pain. 
But  these  chastenings  are  for  his  sins,  as  appears  by  what  follows,  verse  28, 
where  it  is  observed,  that  when  Grod  by  this  n>eans  has  brought  men  to  repent, 
and  humlly  confess  their  sins^  he  delivers  them.  Again,  the  same  Elihu, 
roeaking  of  the  unfailing  love  of  God  to  the  righteous,  even  when  he  chastens 
ihem,  and  they  are  bound  in  fetters^  and  holden  in  cords  of  affliction^  chapter 
XXX vi.  7,  &c.,  yet  speaks  of  ttiyese  chastenings  as  being  for  their  sins  :  verse  9, 
^  Then  be  showeth  them  th-^b  work,  and  their  transgressions,  that  they  have 
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exceeded."  So  David,  Psalm  xxx.,  speaks  of  God's  chastening  by  sore  aiSio 
tions,  as  being  for  his  good,  and  issuing  joyfully ;  and  yet  being  the  fruit  of 
God's  anger  for  his  sin :  verse  5,  "  God's  anger  endureth  but  for  a  moment," 
&r.  Compare  Psalm  cxix.  67,  71, 75.  God's  fatherly  chastisements,  are  spoken 
of  as  being  for  sin.  2  Sam.  vii.  14,  15,  "  I  will  be  his  father,  and  he  shall  be 
my  son.  If  he  commit  iniquity,  I  will  chasten  him  with  the  rod  of  men,  and 
with  the  stripes  of  the  children  of  men,  but  my  mercy  shall  not  depart  away 
from  him."  So  the  prophet  Jeremiah  speaks  of  the  great  affliction  that  God's 
people  of  the  young  generation  suffered  in  the  time  of  the  captivity,  as  being 
for  their  good.  Lam.  iii.  25,  &c.  But  yet  these  chastisements  are  spoken  of 
as  being  for  their  sin,  see  especially  verses  39,  40.  So  Christ  says,  Rev.  iii.  19, 
"  As  many  as  I  love,  I  rebuke  and  chasten."  But  the  words  following  show 
that  these  chastenings  from  love,  are  for  sin  that  should  be  repented  of :  "  Be 
zealous,  therefore,  and  repent"  And  though  Christ  teils  us,  they  are  blessed 
that  are  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake,  and  have  reason  to  rejoice  and  be 
exceeding  glad ;  yet  even  the  persecution  of  God's  people,  as  ordered  in  divine 
providence,  are  spoken  of  as  divine  chastenings  for  sin,  like  the  just  corrections  of 
a  father,  when  the  children  deserve  them,  Heb.  xii.  The  apostle,  there  speak- 
ing to  the  Christians  concerning  the  persecutions  which  they  suffered,  calls  their 
sufferings  by  the  name  of  divine  rebukes^  which  implies  testifying  against  a 
fault  ;  and  that  they  may  not  be  discouraged,  puts  them  in  mind,  that  whom 
the  Lord  loves  he  chastens^  and  scourgeth  every  son  that  he  receiveth.  It  is  also 
very  plain,  that  the  persecutions  of  God's  people,  as  they  are  from  the  dispo- 
ring  hand  of  God,  are  chastisements  for  sin,  from  1  Pet  iv.  17,  18,  compared 
with  Prov.  xi.  31.     See  also  Psalm  Ixix.  4—9. 

If  divine  chastisements  in  general  are  certain  evidences  that  the  subjects  are 
not  wholly  without  sin,  some  way  belonging  to  them,  then  in  a  peculiar  manner 
is  death  so,  for  these  reasons : 

1.  Because  slaying  or  delivering  to  death,  is  often  spoken  of  as  in  general 
a  more  awful  thing  than  the  chastisements  that  are  endured  in  this  life.  So 
Psalm  cxviii.  17,  18,  "  I  shall  not  die,  but  live,  and  declare  the  works  of  the 
Lord.  The  Lord  hath  chastened  me  sore,  but  he  hath  not  given  me  over  unto 
death. "  So  the  Psalmist,  in  Psalm  Ixxxviii.  15,  setting  forth  the  extremity  of 
his  affliction,  represents  it  by  this,  that  it  was  next  to  death.  "  I  am  afflicted 
and  ready  to  die:  while  I  suffer  thy  terrors, I  am  distracted."  So  David,  1 
Sam.  XX.  3.  So  God's  tenderness  towards  persons  under  chastisements,  is  from 
time  to  time  set  forth  by  that,  that  he  did  not  proceed  so  far  as  to  make  an  end 
of  them  by  death,  as  in  Psalm  Ixxviii.  38,  39,  Psalm  ciii.  9,  with  verses  14,  15, 
Psalm  xxx.  2,  3, 9,  and  Job  xxxiii.  22,  23,  24.  So  we  have  God's  people 
often  praying,  when  under  great  affliction,  that  God  would  not  proceed  to  this, 
as  being  the  greatest  extremity.  Psalm  xiii.  3,  "  Consider,  and  hear  me,  0  Lord 
my  God :  lighten  mine  eyes,  lest  I  sleep  the  sleep  of  death."  So  Job  x.  9, 
Psalm  vi.  1 — 5,  Ixxxviii.  9,  10, 11,  and  cxliii.  7. 

Especially  may  death  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  extreme  of  all  temporal 
sufferings,  when  attended  with  such  dreadful  circumstances,  and  extreme  pains, 
as  those  with  which  Providence  sometimes  brings  it  on  infants,  as  on  the  chil- 
dren that  were  offered  up  to  Moloch,  and  some  other  idols,  who  were  tormented 
to  death  in  burning  brass.  Dr.  Taylor  says,  p.  83,  128,  S.,  "  The  Lord  of  aU 
being  can  never  want  time,  and  place,  and  power,  to  compensate  abundantly 
any  sufferings  infants  now  undergo  in  subserviency  to  his  good  providence.'* 
But  there  are  no  bounds  to  such  a  license,  in  evading  evidences  from  fact  It 
might  as  well  be  said,  that  there  is  not  and  cannot  be  any  such  thing  as  evidence. 
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from  events  of  God's  displeasure,  which  is  most  contrary  to  the  whole  current 
of  Scripture,  as  may  appear  in  part  from  things  which  have  been  observed. 
This  gentleman  might  as  well  go  further  still,  and  say  that  God  may  cast  gmlt- 
less  persons  into  hellfire,  to  remain  there  in  the  most  unutterable  torments  foi 
ages  of  ages  (which  bear  no  greater  proportion  to  eternity  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour),  and  if  he  does  so,  it  is  no  evidence  of  God's  displeasure,  because  he  can 
never  want  time,  place,  and  power,  abundantly  to  compensate  their  sufferings 
afterwards.  If  it  be  so,  it  is  not  to  the  purpose,  as  lonjg  as  the  Scripture  does  so 
abundantly  teach  us  to  look  on  great  calamities  and  sufferings  which  God  brings 
on  men,  especially  death,  as  marks  of  his  displeasure  for  sin,  and  for  sin  belong- 
ing to  them  that  suffer. 

2.  Another  thing  which  may  well  lead  us  to  suppose  death,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  above  all  other  temporal  sufferings,  intended  as  a  testimony  of  God's  dis- 
pleasure for  sin,  is,  that  death  is  a  thing  attended  Vith  that  awful  appearance, 
that  gloomy  and  terrible  aspect,  that  natiu-ally  suggests  to  our  minds  God's  aw- 
ful displeasure.  Which  is  a  thing  that  Dr.  Taylor  himself  takes  particular  notice 
of,  page  69,  speaking  of  death  :  "  Herein,"  says  he,  "  have  we  before  our  eyes 
a  strikmg  demonstration  that  sin  is  infinitely  hateful,  to  God,  and  the  corruption 
and  ruin  of  our  nature.  Nothing  is  more  proper  than  such  a  sight  to  give  us  the 
utmost  abhorrence  of  all  iniquity,"  &c.  Now  if  death  be  no  testimony  of  God's 
displeasure  for  sin,  no  evidence  that  the  subject  is  looked  upon,  by  him  who  inflicts 
it,  as  any  other  than  perfectly  innocent,  free  from  all  manner  of  imputation  of 
guilt,  and  treated  only  as  an  object  of  favor,  is  it  not  strange,  that  God  should 
annex  to  it  such  affecting  appearances  of  his  hatred  and  anger  for  sin,  more  than 
to  other  chastisements  ?  Which  yet  the  Scripture  teaches  us  are  always  for  sin. 
These  gloomy  and  striking  manifestations  of  God's  hatred  of  sin  attending  death, 
are  equivalent  to  awful  frowns  of  God  attending  the  stroke  of  his  hand.  If  we 
should  see  a  wise  and  just  father  chastising  his  child,  mixing  terrible  frowns 
with  severe  strokes,  we  should  justly  argue,  that  the  father  considered  his  child 
as  having  something  in  him  displeasing  to  him,  and  that  he  did  not  thus  treat 
his  child  only  under  a  notion  of  mortifying  him,  and  preventing  his  being  faulty 
hereafter,  and  making  it  up  to  him  afterwards,  when  he  had  been  perfectly  ir 
nocent,  and  without  fault,  either  of  action  or  disposition  thereto. 

We  may  well  argue  from  these  things,  that  infants  are  not  looked  upon  by 
Grod  as  sinless,  but  that  they  are  by  nature  children  of  wrath,  seeing  this  terri- 
ble evil  comes  so  heavily  on  mankind  in  infancy.  But  besides  these  things, 
which  are  observable  concerning  the  mortality  of  infants  in  general,  there  are 
some  particular  cases  of  the  death  of  infants,  which  the  Scripture  sets  before  us, 
that  are  attended  with  circumstances,  in  a  particular  manner  giving  evidences  of 
the  sinfulness  of  such,  and  their  just  exposedness  to  divine  wrath.  As  parti- 
cularly. 

The  destroying  of  the  infants  in  Sodom,  and  the  neighboring  cities  ;  which 
cities,  destroyed  in  so  extraordinary,  miraculous,  and  awful  a  manner,  are  set 
forth  as  a  signal  example,  of  God's  dreadful  vengeance  for  sin,  to  the  world  in 
all  generations ;  agreeable  to  that  of  the  apostle,  Jude,  verse  7.  God  did  not 
reprove,  but  manifestly  countenanced  Abraham,  when  he  said,  with  respect  to 
the  destruction  of  Sodom,  (Gen.  xviii.  23,  25),  "  Wilt  thou  destroy  the  right- 
eous with  the  wicked  ? — That  be  far  from  thee  to  do  after  this  manner,  to  slay 
the  righteous  with  the  wicked,  and  that  the  righteous  should  be  as  the  wicked, 
that  be  far  from  thee.  Shall  not  the  judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?"  .  Abra- 
ham's words  imply  that  God  would  not  destroy  the  innocent  with  the  guilty. 
We  may  well  understand  innocent  as  included  in  the  word  righteous^  according 
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to  the  language  usual  in  Scripture,  in  speaking  of  such  cases  of  judgment  and 
punishment ;  as  is  plain  in  Gen.  xx.  4.  Exod.  xxiii.  7.  Deut  xxv.  1.  2  Sam. 
ly.  11.  2  Chron.  vi.  33,  and  Prov  xviii  5.  Eliphaz  says,  Jobiv.  7,  "Who 
ever  perished,  being  innocent?  Or  where  were  the  righteous  cut  oflf?"  We 
see  what  great  care  God  took  that  Lot  should  not  be  involved  in  that  des- 
truction.  He  was  miraculously  rescued  by  angels,  sent  on  purpose ;  who  aid 
hold  on  him,  and  brought  him,  and  set  him  without  the  gates  of  the  city  ;  and 
told  him  that  they  could  do  nothing  till  he  was  out  of  the  way.  Gen.  xix.  22. 
And  not  only  was  he  thus  miraculously  delivered,  but  his  two  wicked  daughters 
for  his  sake.  The  whole  affair,  both  the  destruction,  and  the  rescue  of  them 
that  escaped,  was  miraculous ;  and  God  could  as  easily  have  deUvered  the  in- 
fants which  were  in  those  cities.  And  if  they  had  been  without  sin,  their  per- 
fect innocency,  one  should  think,  woidd  have  plepded  much  more  strongly  for 
them,  than  those  lewd  women's  relation  to  Lot  p.eaded  for  them.  When  ia 
such  a  case,  we  must  suppose  these  infants  much  further  from  deserving  to  be 
involved  in  that  destruction,  than  even  Lot  himself.  To  say  here,  that  God 
could  make  it  up  to  those  infants  in  another  world,  must  be  an  insufScient 
reply.  For  so  he  could  as  easily  have  made  it  up  to  Lot,  or  to  ten  or  fifty 
righteous,  if  they  had  been  destroyed  in  the  same  fire  :  nevertheless  it  is  plainly 
signified,  that  this  would  not  have  been  agreeable  to  the  wise  and  holy  pro- 
ceedings of  the  judge  of  all  the  eartL 

Since  God  declared,  that  if  there  had  been  found  but  ten  righteous  in  Sodom, 
he  would  have  spared  the  whole  city  £6r  their  sake,  may  we  not  well  suppose, 
if  infants  are  perfectly  innocent,  that  he  would  have  spared  the  old  world,  in 
which  there  were,  without  doubt,  many  hundred  thousand  infants,  and  in  gene- 
ral one  in  every  family,  whose  perfect  innocence  pleaded  for  its  preservation  ? 
Especially  when  such  vast  care  was  taken  to  save  Noah  and  his  family  (some 
of  whom,  one  at  least,  seem  to  have  been  none  of  the  best),  that  they  might 
not  be  involved  in  that  destruction.  If  the  perfect  sinlessness  of  infants  had 
been  a  notion  entertained  among  the  people  of  God  of  old,  in  the  ages  next  fol- 
lowing the  flood,  handed  down  from  Noah  and  his  children,  who  well  knew 
that  vast  multitudes  of  infants  perished  in  the  flood,  is  it  likely  that  Eliphaz, 
who  lived  within  a  few  generations  of  Shem  and  Noah,  would  have  said  to 
Job,  as  he  does  in  that  forementioned.  Job  iv.  7,  "  Who  ever  perished  being 
innocent?  And  when  were  the  righteous  cut  off?"  Especially  since  in  the 
same  discourse  (chap.  v.  1.)  he  appeals  to  the  tradition  of  the  ancients  for  a  con- 
firmation of  this  very  point ;  as  he  also  does  in  chap.  xv.  7 — 10,  and  xxii.  15, 16 
In  which  last  place  he  mentions  that  very  thing,  the  destruction  of  the  wi(  ked 
by  the  flood,  as  an  instance  of  that  perishing  of  the  wicked,  which  he  supposes 
to  be  peculiar  to  them,  for  Job's  conviction ;  in  which  the  vridced  were  ad 
down  out  of  time,  their  foundation  being  overflown  with  a  flood.  W^here  it  is 
also  observable,  that  he  speaks  of  such  an  untimeliness  of  death  as  they  suffered 
by  the  flood,  as  one  evidence  of  guilt ;  as  he  also  does,  chap.  xv.  32,  33,  "  It 
shall  be  accomplished  before  his  time ;  and  his  branch  shall  not  be  green." 
But  those  that  were  destroyed  by  the  flood  in  infancy,  above  all  the  rest,  were 
cut  down  out  of  time  ;  when  instead  of  living  above  nine  hundred  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  period  of  man's  life,  many  were  cut  down  before  they 
were  one  year  old. 

And  when  God  executed  vengeance  oA  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Canaan, 
not  only  did  he  not  spare  their  cities  and  families  for  the  sake  of  the  infants 
that  were  therein,  nor  take  any  care  that  they  should  not  be  involved  in  the 
destruction;  but  often  with  particular  care  repeated  his  express  commands, 
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that  their  infants  should  not  be  spared,  but  should  be  utteily  destroyed,  without 
any  pity  ;  while  Rahab  the  harlot  (who  had  been  far  from  innocence,  though 
she  expressed  her  faith  in  entertaining,  and  safely  dismisang  the  spies)  was  pre 
served,  and  all  her  friends  for  her  sake.  And  when  God  executed  his  wrath  on 
the  Egyptians,  by  slaying  their  first  bom,  though  the  children  of  Israel,  who 
were  most  of  them  wicked  men,  as  was  before  shown,  were  wonderfully  spared 
by  the  destroying  angel,  yet  such  first  born  of  the  Egyptians  as  were  infants, 
were  not  spared.  They  not  only  were  not  rescued  by  the  an^el,  and  no  miracle 
wrought  to  save  them  (as  was  observed  in  the  case  of  the  mfants  of  Sod(Hn) 
but  the  angel  destroyed  them  by  his  own  immediate  hand,  and  a  miracle  was 
wrought  to  kill  them. 

Here,  not  to  stay  to  be  particular  concerning  the  command  by  Moses  res- 
pecting the  destruction  of  the  infants  of  the  Midianites,  Num.  xxxi.  17 ;  and 
that  given  to  Saul  to  destroy  all  the  infants  of  the  Amalekites,  1  Sam.  xv.  3 ; 
and  what  is  said  concerning  Edom,  Psalm  cxxxvii.  9,  '^  Happy  shall  he  be  that 
taketh,  and  dasheth  thy  litUe  ones  against  the  stones ;"  I  proceed  to  take  notice 
of  something  remarkable  concerning  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  represented 
in  Ezek.  ix.,  when  command  was  given  to  them,  that  had  charge  over  the  city,  to 
destroy  the  inhabitants,  verses  1 — 8.  And  this  reason  is  ^ven  for  it,  that  their 
iniquity  required  it,  and  it  was  a  just  recompense  of  thdr  sin,  verses  9,  10.  And 
God  at  the  same  time  was  most  particular  and  exact  m  his  care  that  such  should 
by  no  means  be  involved  in  the  slaughter,  as  had  proved  by  their  behavior,  that 
they  were  not  partakers  in  the  abominations  of  the  city.  Command  was  given 
to  the  angel  to  go  through  the  city,  and  set  a  mark  upon  their  foreheads,  and 
the  destroying  angel  had  a  strict  charge  not  to  come  near  any~  man,  on  whom 
was  the  mark ;  yet  the  infants  were  not  marked,  nor  a  word  said  of  sparing 
them :  on  the  contrary,  infants  were  expressly  mentioned  as  those  that  should 
be  utterly  destroyed,  witliout  pity,  verse  5,  6,  "  Go  through  the  city,  and  smite : 
let  not  your  eye  spare,  neither  have  ye  pity.  Slay  utterly  old  and  young,  both 
maids  and  little  children  ;  but  come  not  near  any  man  upon  whom  is  the  mark." 

And  if  any  should  suspect  that  such  instances  as  these  were  peculiar  to  a 
more  severe  dispensation,  imder  the  Old  Testament,  let  us  consider  a  remarka- 
ble instance  in  the  days  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God ;  even  the 
last  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  which  was  far  more  terrible,  and  w4th  greater 
testimonies  of  God*s  wrath  and  indignation,  than  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  or  of 
Jerusalem  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  time,  or  any  thing  that  ever  had  happened  to 
any  city  or  people,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  that  time :  agreeable  to 
Matt.  xxiv.  21,  and  Luke  xxi,  22,  23.  But  at  that  time  particular  care  was 
taken  to  distinguish  and  deliver  God's  people,  as  was  foretold  Dan.  xii.  1. 
And  we  have  in  the  New  Testament  a  particular  account  of  the  care  Christ 
took  for  the  preservation  of  his  followers :  he  gave  them  a  agn,  by  which  they 
might  know  when  the  desolation  of  the  cit)'  was  nigh,  that  they  that  were  in 
Jerusalem  night  flee  to  the  mountains,  and  escape.  And  as  history  gives  ac- 
count, the  Christians  followed  the  directions  given,  and  escaped  to  a  place  in 
the  mountains  called  Pella,  and  were  preserved.  Yet  no  care  was  taken  to 
preserve  the  infants  of  the  city,  in  general ;  but,  according  to  the  prediction  of 
that  event,  they  were  involved  with  others  in  that  great  destruction  ;  so  heavi- 
ly did  the  calamity  fall  upon  them,  that  those  wor&  were  verified,  Luke  xxiiL 
29,  "  Behold  the  days  are  coming,  in  which  they  shall  say.  Blessed  are  the  bar- 
ren, and  the  womb  that  never  bare,  and  the  paps  which  never  gave  suck." 
And  that  prophecy  in  Deut  xxxii.  21 — 25,  which  has  imdoubtedly  special 
rcspes2t  to  this  very  time,  and  is  so  applied  by  the  best  commentators :  '^  I  will 
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provoke  thein  t€  jealousy,  with  those  that  are  not  a  people ;  for  a  fire  is  kin- 
dled in  mine  anger ;  and  it  shall  burn  to  the  lowest  helL  I  will  heap  mischie& 
upon  them :  I  will  spend  mine  arrows  upon  them.  They  shall  be  burnt  with 
hunger,  and  devoured  with  burning  heat,  and  bitter  destruction.  The  sword 
without,  and  terror  within,  shall  destroy  both  the  young  man,  and  the  virgin, 
the  suckling  also,  with  the  man  of  gray  hairs.''  And  it  appears  by  the  histoiy 
)f  that  destruction,  that  at  that  time  was  a  remarkable  fulfilment  of  that  in  Deut 
Kxviii.  53 — 57,  concerning  parents  eating  their  children  in  the  siege;  and  the 
tender  and  delicate  tooman  eating  her  new4xnm  child.  And  here  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  these  very  destructions  of  that  city  and  land  are  spoken  of  in 
those  places  forementioned,  as  clear  evidences  of  God's  wrath,  to  all  nations 
which  shall  behold  them.  And  if  so,  they  were  evidences  of  God's  wrath 
towards  infants ;  who,  equally  with  the  rest,  were  the  subjects  of  the  destruo- 
tion.  If  a  particular  kind  or  rank  of  persons,  which  made  a  venr  considerable 
part  of  the  inhabitants,  were  from  time  to  time  partakers  of  the  overthrow, 
without  any  distinction  made  in  divine  providence,  and  yet  this  was  no  evidence 
at  all  of  God's  displeasure  with  any  of  them ;  then  a  being  the  subject  of  such 
a  calamity  could  not  be  an  evidence  of  God's  wrath  against  any  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, to  the  reason  of  all  natianSf  or  any  nation,  or  so  much  as  one  person. 


PART  II. 

CONTAININO   OBSERVATIONS  ON  PARTICULAE  PARTS   OF  THE   HOLT  SCRnTURB,  WHICH 
PROVE  THE  nOCTRlNB  OF  ORIGINAL  SIN. 


CHAPTER  I. 


OBSERVATIONS  RELATING  TO  THINOS  CONTAINED  IN  THE  THREE  FIRST  CHAPTERS 
GENESIS,  WFTH  REFERENCE  TO  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  ORIGINAL  SIN. 


SECTION  I. 

Concerning  Original  Righteouness ;  and  whether  our  first  Parents  were  created  widi 
Ri^teousness,  or  moral  rectitude  of  Heart  ? 

The  doctrine  of  Original  Righteousness^  or  the  creation  of  our  first  parents 
with  holy  principles  and  dispositions,  has  a  close  connection,  in  several  respects, 
with  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin.  Dr.  Taylor  was  sen^ble  of  this ;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  strenuously  opposes  this  doctrine,  in  his  book  against  Original  sin. 
And  therefore  in  handling  the  subject,  I  would  in  the  first  place  remove  this 
author's  main  objection  against  tms  doctrine,  and  then  show  how  the  doctrine 
may  be  inferred  from  the  account  which  Moses  gives  us,  in  the  three  first  chap-' 
tersof  Genesis, 

Dr.  Taylor's  grand  objection  a^inst  this  doctrine,  which  he  abundantly 
insists  on,  is  this :  that  it  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  virtiie,  Uiat 
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it  should  be  concreated  with  any  person ;  because,  if  so,  it  musi  be  by  an  act 
of  God's  absolute  power,  without  our  knowledge  or  concurrence ;  and  that  mo- 
ral virtue,  in  its  very  nature  iraplieth  the  choice  and  consent  of  the  moral  agent, 
without  which  it  cannot  be  virtue  and  holiness :  that  a  necessary  holiness  is  no 
holiness.  So  p.  180,  where  he  observes,  "  That  Adam  must  exist,  he  must  be 
created,  yea  he  must  exercise  thought  and  reflection,  before  he  was  righteous." 
See  also  p.  250,  251.  In  p.  161.  S,,  he  says,  "To  say,  that  Grod  not  only  en- 
dowed Adam  with  a  capacity  of  bein^  righteous,  but  moreover  that  righteoua- 
ness  and  true  holiness  were  created  with  him,  or  wrought  into  his  nature,  at  the 
same  time  he  was  made,  is  to  affirm  a  contradiction,  or  what  is  inconsistent  with 
the  very  nature  of  righteousness."  And  in  like  manner  Dr.  Tumbull  in 
many  places  insists  upon  it,  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  very  being  of  virtue,  that 
it  be  owing  to  our  own  choice,  and  diligent  culture. 

With  respect  to  this,  I  would  observe,  that  it  consists  in  a  notion  of  virtue 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  common  notions  of  man- 
kind ;  and  also  inconsistent  with  Dr.  Taylor's  own  notions  of  virtue.  There- 
fore if  it  be  truly  so,  that  to  affirm  that  to  be  virtue  or  holiness,  which  is  not 
the  fruit  of  preceding  thought,  reflection  and  choice,  is  to  affirm  a  contradiction, 
I  shall  show  plainly,  that  for  him  to  affirm  otherwise  is  a  contradiction  to  himself. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  a  contradiction  to  the  nature  of  things,  as  judged 
of  by  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  It  is  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  the  minds 
of  men  in  all  nations  and  ages,  not  only  that  the  fruit  or  effect  of  a  good  choice 
IS  virtuous,  but  the  good  choice  itself,  from  whence  that  effect  proceeds ;  yea, 
and  not  only  so,  but  also  the  antecedent  good  disposition,  temper,  or  affection 
of  mind,  from  whence  proceeds  that  good  choice,  is  virtuous.  This  is  the  gen- 
eral notion,  not  that  principles  derive  their  goodness  from  actions,  but  that 
actions  derive  their  goodness  from  the  principles  whence  they  proceed ;  and  so 
that  the  act  of  choosing  that  which  is  good,  is  no  further  virtuous  than  it  pro- 
ceeds from  a  good  principle,  or  virtuous  disposition  of  mind.  Which  supposes, 
that  a  virtuous  disposition  of  mind  may  be  before  a  virtuous  act  of  choice ;  and 
that  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  first  be  thought,  reflection 
and  choice,  before  there  can  be  any  virtuous  disposition.  If  the  choice  be  fitst, 
before  the  existence  of  a  good  disposition  of  heart,  what  signifies  that  choice  ? 
There  can,  according  to  our  natural  notions,  be  no  virtue  in  a  choice  which 
proceeds  from  no  virtuous  principle,  but  from  mere  self-love,  ambition,  or  some 
animal  appetite ;  and  therefore  a  virtuous  temper  of  mind  may  be  before  a  good 
act  of  choice,  as  a  tree  may  be  before  the  fruit,  and  the  fountain  before  the 
stream  which  proceeds  from  it. 

The  following  things  in  Mr.  Hutcheson's  inquiry  concerning  moral  good 
and  evil,  are  evidently  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  voice  of  hu- 
man sense  and  reason.  Section  II.  p.  132,  133,  "  Every  action  which  we 
apprehend  as  either  morally  good  or  evil,  is  always  supposed  to  flow  from  some 
affections  towards  sensitive  natures.  And  whatever  we  call  virtue  or  vice,  is 
either  some  such  affection,  or  some  action  consequent  upon  it.  All  the  actions 
counted  religious  in  any  country,  are  supposed  by  those  who  count  them  so,  to 
flow  from  some  affections  towards  the  Deity ;  and  whatever  we  call  social  vir- 
tue, we  still  suppose  to  flow  from  affections  towards  our  fellow  creatures.  Pru- 
dence, if  it  is  only  employed  in  promoting  private  interest,  is  never  imagined  to 
tie  a  virtue."  In  these  things  Dr.  Tumbull  expressly  agrees  witli  Mr.  Hutche- 
•on,  who  is  his  admired  author.* 

•  Moral  Philosophy  p,  112—115,  p.  142,  H  tOibt  patstm. 
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If  a  virtuous  disposition  or  affection  is  before  acts  that  proceed  from  it  then 
they  are  before  those  virtuous  acts  of  choice  which  proceed  from  it.  And 
therefore  there  is  no  necessity  that  all  virtuous  dispositions  or  affections  should 
be  the  effect  of  choice :  and  so  no  such  supposed  necessit}^  can  be  a  good  ob- 
jection against  such  a  disposition's  being  natural,  or  from  a  kind  of  instinct, 
unplanted  in  the  mind  in  its  creation.  Agreeable  to  what  Mr.  Hutcheson  sa)'S 
(Ibid.  Section  III.  p.  196, 197) :  "  I  know  not,"  says  he,  "  for  what  reason  some 
will  not  allow  that  to  be  virtue,  which  flows  from  instinct  or  passions.  But 
how  do  they  help  themselves  ?  They  say,  virtue  arises  from  reason.  What  is 
reason,  but  the  sagacity  w^e  have  in  prosecuting  any  end  ?  The  ultimate  end 
proposed  by  common  moralists,  is  the  happiness  of  the  agent  himself.  And  this 
certainly  he  is  determined  to  pursue  from  instinct.  Now  may  not  another  in- 
stinct towards  the  public,  or  the  good  of  others,  be  as  proper  a  principle  of  vir* 
tue,  as  the  instinct  towards  private  happiness  ?  If  it  be  said,  that  actions  from 
instinct  are  not  the  effect  of  prudence  and  choice,  this  objection  will  hold  full  as 
strongly  against  the  actions  which  flow  from  self-love." 

And  if  we  consider  what  Dr.  Taylor  declares  as  his  own  noti<5n  of  the  essence 
of  virtue,  we  shall  find,  what  he  so  confidently  and  often  affirms,  of  its  being  essen- 
tial to  all  virtue,  that  it  should  follow  choice  and  proceed  from  it,  is  no  less  repug- 
.  nant  to  that,  than  it  is  to  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  general  notions  of  mankind. 
For  it  is  his  notion,  as  well  as  Mr.  Hutcheson's,  that  the  essence  of  virtue  lies 
in  good  affection,  and  particularly  in  benevolence  or  love  ;  as  he  very  fully  de- 
clares in  these  words  in  his  Key,*  "  That  the  word  that  signifies  goodness  and  mer- 
cy should  also  signify  moral  rectitude  in  general,  will  not  seem  strange,  if  we  con- 
sider that  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  Goodness,  according  to  the  sense  of 
Scripture,  and  the  nature  of  tnin^,  includes  all  moral  rectitude ,  which,  I  reckon, 
may  every  part  of  it,  w^iere  it  is  true  and  genuine,  be  resolved  into  this  single 
prindple.^^  If  it  be  so  indeed,  then  certainly  no  act  whatsoever  can  have  jnorat 
rectitude,  but  what  proceeds  from  this  principle.  And  consequently  no  act  of 
volition  or  choice  can  have  any  moral  rectitude,  that  takes  place  before  this 
principle  exists.  And  yet  he  most  confidently  affirms,  that  thought,  reflection 
and  choice  must  go  before  virtue,  and  that  all  virtue  or  righteousness  must  be  the 
fi-uit  of  preceding  choice.  This  brings  his  scheme  to  an  evident  contradiction. 
For  no  act  of  choice  can  be  virtuous  but  what  proceeds  from  a  principle  of  be- 
nevolence or  love  ;  for  he  insists  that  all  genuine,  moral  rectitude,  in  every  part 
of  it,  is  resolved  into  this  single  principle ;  and  yet  the  principle  of  benevolence 
itself  cannot  be  virtuous,  unless  it  proceeds  from  choice,  for  he  affirms,  that 
nothing  can  have  the  nature  of  virtue  but  what  comes  from  choice.  So  thrfl 
virtuous  love,  as  the  principle  of  all  virtue,  must  go  before  virtuous  choice,  and 
be  the  principle  or  spring  of  it;  and  yet  virtuous  choice  must  go  before 
virtuous  benevolence,  and  be  the  spring  of  that.  If  a  virtuous  act  of  choice 
goes  before  a  principle  of  benevolence,  and  produces  it,  then  this  virtuous 
act  is  something  distinct  from  that  principle  which  follows  it,  and  is  its  effect. 
So  that  here  is  at  least  one  part  of  virtue,  yea,  the  spring  and  source  of  all 
virtue,  viz.,  a  virtuous  choice,  that  cannot  be  resolved  into  that  single  principle 
of  love. 

Here  also  it  is  worthy  to  be  observed,  that  Dr.  Taylor,  p.  128,  says, "  The  cause 
of  every  effect  is  alone  chargeable  with  the  effect  it  produceth ;  or  which  pro- 
ceedeth  from  it :"  and  so  he  argues,  that  if  the  effect  be  bad,  the  cause  alone  i^ 
sinful.     According  to  which  reasoning,  when  the  effect  is  good,  the  cause  alone 

•  MaryjAl  Note  annexed  to  1358. 
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18  righteous  or  virtuous :  to  the  cause  is  to  be  ascribed  all  the  praise  of  the  good 
effect  it  produceth.  And  by  the  same  reasoning  it  will  follow,  that  if,  as  Dr. 
Taylor  says,  Adam  must  choose  to  be  righteous,  before  he  was  righteous,  and  if 
it  be  essential  to  the  nature  of  righteousness  or  moral  rectitude,  that  it  be  the 
effect  of  choice,  and  hence  a  prmciple  of  benevolence  cannot  have  moral  recti* 
tude,  unless  it  proceeds  from  choice ;  then  not  to  the  principle  of  benevolence, 
which  is  the  effect,  but  to  the  foregoing  choice  alone  is  to  be  ascribed  all  the 
virtue  or  righteousness  that  is  in  the  case.  And  so,  instead  of  all  moral  rectitude 
in  every  part  of  it,  being  resolved  into  that  single  principle  of  benevolence,  no 
moral  rectitude,  in  any  part  of  it,  is  to  be  resolved  into  that  principle ;  but  adl 
is  to  be  resolved  into  the  foregoing  choice,  which  is  the  cause. 

But  yet  it  follows  from  these  mconsistent  principles,  that  there  is  no  moral 
rectitude  or  virtue  in  that  first  act  of  choice,  that  is  the  cause  of  all  consequent 
virtue.  This  follows  two  ways :  1.  Because  every  part  of  virtue  lies  in  the 
benevolent  principle,  which  is  the  effect,  and  therefore  no  part  of  it  can  lie  in 
the  cause.  2.  The  choice  of  virtue,  as  to  the  first  act  at  least,  can  have  no* 
virtue  or  righteousness  at  all,  because  it  does  not  proceed  from  any  foregoing 
choice.  For  Dr.  Taylor  insists  that  a  man  must  first  have  reflection  and  cnoice, 
before  he  can  have  righteousness,  and  that  it  is  essential  to  holiness  that  it  pro- 
ceed from  choice.  So  that  the  first  choice  of  holiness,  which  holiness  proceeds 
from,  can  have  no  virtue  at  all,  because  by  the  supposition  it  does  not  proceed 
fix)m  choice,  being  the  first  choice.     Hence  if  it  be  essential  to  holmess,  that  it 

Eroceeds  from  choice,  it  must  proceed  from  an  unholy  choice ;  unless  the  first 
oly  choice  can  be  before  itself,  or  there  be  a  virtuous  act  of  choice  before  that 
which  is  first  of  all. 

And  with  respect  to  Adam,  let  us  consider  how,  upon  Dr.  Taylor's  principles, 
it  was  not  possible  he  ever  should  have  any  such  tiling  as  righteousness,  by  any 
means  at  all.  In  the  state  wherein  God  created  him,  he  could  have  no  such 
thing  as  love  to  God,  or  any  love  or  benevolence  in  his  heart.  For  if  so,  there 
would  have  been  original  righteousness ;  there  would  have  been  genuine  moral 
rectitude :  nothing  would  have  been  wanting ;  for  our  author  says,  True^  gen* 
uine,  moral  rectitude,  in  every  part  of  it,  is  to  be  resolved  into  this  single  princi' 
pie.  But  if  he  were  wholly  without  any  such  thing  as  love  to  God,  or  any 
virtuous  love,  how  should  he  come  by  virtue  ?  The  answer  doubtless  will  be, 
by  act  of  choice :  he  must  first  choose  to  be  virtuous.  But  what  if  he  did  choose 
to  be  virtuous  ?  It  could  not  be  from  love  to  God,  or  any  virtuous  principle, 
that  he  chose  it ;  for,  by  the  supposition,  he  has  no  such  principle  in  his  heart : 
and  if  he  chooses  it  without  such  a  principle,  still,  according  to  this  author,  there 
is  no  virtue  in  his  choice ;  fbr  all  virtue,  he  says,  is  to  be  resolved  into  that 
ringle  principle  of  love.  Or  will  he  say,  there  may  be  produced  in  the  heart  a 
virtuous  benevolence  by  an  act  or  acts  of  choice,  that  are  not  virtuous  1  But 
this  does  not  consist  with  what  he  implicitly  asserts,  that  to  the  cause  alone  is  to 
be  ascribed  what  is  in  the  effect  So  that  there  is  no  way  that  can  possibly  be 
devised,  in  consistence  with  Dr.  Taylor's  scheme,  in  which  Adam  ever  could  have 
any  righteousness,  or  could  ever  either  obtain  any  principle  of  virtue,  or  per- 
form any  one  virtuous  act 

These  confused,  inconsistent  assertions,  concerning  virtue  and  moral  rectitude, 
arise  from  the  absurd  notions  in  vogue,  concerning  Freedom  of  Will,  as  if  it 
consisted  in  the  will's  $elf~determining  power,  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  moral 
agency,  virtue  and  vice.  The  absurdities  of  wnich,  with  the  grounds  of  these 
errors,  and  what  the  truth  is  respecting  these  matters,  with  the  evidences  of  it, 
I  have,  according  to  my  ability,  fully  and  largely  considered,  in  my  Inquiry  en 
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that  subject;  to  which  I  must  refer  the  reader,  who  desires  further  satiiu^ction, 
and  is  willing  to  ^ve  himself  the  trouble  of  reading  that  discourse. 

Having  considered  this  great  argument,  and  pretended  demonstration  of  Dr. 
Taylor's  against  original  ri^teousness ;  I  proceed  to  the  froofs  of  the  doctrina 
And  in  the  first  place,  I  would  consider,  whether  there  be  not  evidence  of  it  ia 
the  three  first  chapters  of  Genesis :  or,  whether  the  history  there  deUvered,  does 
not  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  our  frst  'parents  were  created  in  a  state  of  moral 
rectitude  and  holiness. 

I.  This  history  leads  us  to  suppose,  Adam's  sin,  with  relations  to  the  forbid- 
den fruit,  was  the  first  sin  he  committed.  Which  could  not  have  been,  had  h^ 
not  always,  till  then,  been  perfectly  righteous,  righteous  from  the  first  moment  of 
his  existence,  and  consequently,  created,  or  brought  into  existence  righteous.  In 
a  moral  agent,  subject  to  moral  obligations,  it  is  the  same  thing  to  be  perfectly 
innocent f  as  to  be  perfectly  righteous.  It  must  be  the  same,  because  there  can 
no  more  be  any  medium  between  sin  and  righteousness,  or  between  a  being  right 
and  beine  wrong,  in  a  moral  sense,  than  there  can  be  a  medium  between  straight 
and  crooked,  in  a  natural  sense.  Adam  was  brought  into  existence  capable  of 
acting  immaliately,  as  a  moral  agent,  and  therefore  he  was  immediately  under 
a  rule  of  right  action :  he  was  obliged  as  soon  as  he  existed  to  act  right.  And 
if  he  was  obliged  to  act  right  as  soon  as  he 'existed,  he  was  obliged  even  then 
to  be  inclined  to  act  ri^t  Dr.  Taylor  says,  p.  166,  iS.,  "  Adam  could 
not  sin  without  a  sinful  inclination.^^*  And  just  for  the  same  reason  he  could 
not  do  right y  without  an  inclination  to  right  action.  And  as  he  was  obliged  to 
act  right  from  the  first  moment  of  his  existence,  and  did  do  so  till  he  sinned  in 
the  affair  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  he  must  have  an  inclination  or  disposition  of 
heart  to  do  right  the  first  moment  of  his  existence ;  and  that  is  the  same  as  to 
be  created  or  brought  into  existence,  with  an  inclination  to  right  action,  or  which 
is  the  same  thing,  a  virtuous  and  holy  disposition  of  heait. 

Here  it  will  be  in  vain  to  say,  it  is  true  that  it  was  Adam'S  duty  to  havt  a 
good  disposition  or  inclination,  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  be  obtained,  in  the 
nature  of  things  ;  but  as  It  could  not  be  without  time  to  establish  such  a  habit, 
which  requires  antecedent  thought,  reflection,  and  repeated  right  action  ;  there- 
fore all  that  Adam  could  be  obliged  to  in  the  first  place,  was  to  reflect  and  con- 
sider things  in  a  right  manner,  and  apply  himself  to  right  action,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  right  disposition.  For  this  supposes,  tliat  even  this  reflection  and  consid- 
eration, which  he  was  obliged  to,  was  right  action.  Surely  he  was  obliged  to 
it  no  otherwise  than  as  a  thing  that  was  right  ;  and  therefore  he  must  have  an 
inclination  to  this  right  action  immediately,  before  he  could  perform  those  first 
right  actions.  And  as  the  inclination  to  them  should  be  right,  the  principle  or 
disposition  from  which  he  performed  even  these  actions,  must  be  good  ;  others 
wise  the  actions  would  not  be  right  in  the  sight  of  him  who  looks  at  the  heart ; 
nor  would  they  answer  the  man's  obligations,  or  be  a  doing  his  duty,  if  he  had 
done  them  for  some  sinister  end,  and  not  from  a  regard  to  God  and  his  duty.  There- 
fore there  must  be  a  regard  to  God  and  his  duty  implanted  in  him  at  his  first  exist- 
ence ;  otherwise  it  is  certain  he  would  have  done  nothing  from  a  regard  to  God 
and  his  duty ;  no,  not  so  much  as  to  reflect  and  consider,  and  try  to  obtain  such  a 
disposition.  The  very  supposition  of  a  disposition  to  right  action  being  first  ob- 
tained by  repeated  right  action,  is  grossly  inconsistent  with  itself;  for  it  supposei 
a  course  of  right  action,  be/ore  there  is  a  disposition  to  perform  any  right  action. 

•  This  is  doubtless  true ;  for  althoogh  there  was  no  natural,  sinful  inclination  in  Adam,  yet  nn  incU- 
n.t^ion  to  that  sin  of  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  was  forgotten  in  him  by  the  delusion  and  error  he  was  M 
into,  and  Uiis  inclination  to  eat  the  forbidden  fruit,  must  precede  his  actual  eatiag . 
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These  are  no  invented  quibbles  or  sophisms.  If  God  expected  of  Adam  any 
obedience  or  duty  to  him  at  all,  when  he  first  made  him,  whether  it  was  in  re- 
flecting, considering,  or  any  way  exerting  the  faculties  he  had  given  him,  thien 
God  expected  he  should  immediately  exercise  love  and  regard  to  him.  For  how 
could  it  be  expected,  that  Adam  should  have  a  strict  and  perfect  regard  to  God*8 
commands  and  authority,  and  his  duty  to  him,  when  he  had  no  love  nor  regard 
to  him  in  his  heart,  nor  could  it  be  expected  he  should  have  any  ?  If  Adam 
from  the  beginning  did  his  duty  to  God,  and  had  more  respect  to  the  will  of  his 
Creator  than  to  other  things,  and  as  much  respect  to  him  as  he  ought  to  have  ; 
then  from  the  beginning  he  had  a  supreme  and  perfect  respect  and  love  to  God  ; 
and  if  so,  he  was  created  with  such  a  principle.  There  is  no  avoiding  the  con- 
sequence. Not  only  external  duties,  but  internal  duties,  such  as  summarily 
consist  in  love,  must  be  immediately  required  of  Adam,  as  soon  as  he  existed,  li 
any  duty  at  all  was  required.  For  it  is  most  apparently  absurd,  to  talk  of  a  spir- 
itual bemg,  with  the  faculties  of  understanding  and  will,  being  required  to  per- 
form external  duties,  without  internal.  Dr.  Taylor  himself  observes,  that  love 
IS  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  and  that  all  moral  rectitude^  even  every  partqfiij  must 
be  resolved  into  that  single  principle.  Therefore,  if  any  morally  right  act  at  all, 
reflection,  consideration,  or  any  thing  else,  was  required  of  Adam  immediately 
on  his  first  existence,  and  was  penormed  as  requu*ed  ;  then  he  must,  the  first 
moment  of  his  existence,  have  his  heart  possessed  of  that  principle  of  divine 
♦  love  ;  which  implies  the  whole  of  moral  rectitude  in  every  part  of  it,  according 
to  our  author's  own  doctrine  ;  and  so  the  whole  of  moral  rectitude  or  righteous- 
ness must  be^in  with  his  existence ;  which  is  the  thing  taught  in  the  doctrine 
of  Original  Righteousness. 

And  let  us  consider  bow  it  could  be  otherwise,  than  that  Adam  was  always, 
in  every  moment  of  his  existence,  obliged  to  exercise  such  regard  or  respect  of 
heart  towards  every  object  or  thing,  as  was  agreeable  to  the  apparent  merit  of 
tha*t  object.  For  instance,  would  it  not  at  any  time  have  been  a  becoming  thing 
in  Adam,  on  the  exhibition  to  his  mind  of  God's  infinite  goodness  to  him,  for 
him  to  have  exercised  answerable  gratitude,  and  the  contrary  have  been  unbe- 
coming and  odious  ?  And  if  something  had  been  presented  to  Adam's  view, 
transcendently  amiable  in  itself,  as  for  instance,  the  glorious  perfection  of  the 
divine  nature,  would  it  not  have  become  him  to  love,  relish  and  delight  in  it  ? 
Would  not  such  an  object  have  merited  this  ?  And  if  the  view  of  an  object  so  ami- 
able in  itself  did  not  affect  his  mind  with  complacence,  would  it  not,  according  to 
the  plain  dictates  of  our  understanding,  have  shown  an  unbecoming  temper 
of  mind? 

To  say  that  he  had  not  had  time,  by  culture,  to  form  and  establish  a  good 
disposition  or  relish,  is  not  what  would  have  taken  off  the  disagreeableness  and 
odiousness  of  the  temper.  And  if  there  had  been  never  so  much  time,  I  do  not 
see  how  it  could  be  expected  he  should  improve  it  aright,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
good  disposition,  if  he  had  not  already  some  good  disposition  to  engage  him 
to  it 

That  belonging  to  the  will  and  disposition  of  the  heart,  which  is  in  itself 
either  odious  or  amiable,  unbecoming  or  decent,  always  would  have  been  Adam's 
virtue  or  sin,  in  any  moment  of  his  existence  ;  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  vir- 
tue or  vice,  by  which  nothing  can  be  meant,  but  that  in  our  moral  disposition  and 
behavior,  which  is  becoming  or  unbecoming,  amiable  or  odious. 

Human  nature  must  be  created  with  some  dispositions ;  a  disposition  to  relish 
some  things  as  good  and  amiable,  and  to  be  averee  to  other  things  as  odious  and 
disagreeable ;  otherwise  it  must  be  without  any  such  thing  as  inclination  oi 
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will :  it  must  be  perfectly  indifferent,  without  preference,  without  choice  or 
aversion  towards  any  thing  as  agreeable  or  disagreeable.  But  if  it  had  any 
concreated  dispositions  at  all,  they  must  be  either  right  or  wrong,  either  agree- 
able or  disagreeable  to  the  nature  of  things.  If  man  had  at  first  the  highest 
relish  of  those  things  that  were  most  excellent  and  beautiful,  a  disposition  to 
have  the  quickest  and  highest  delight  in  those  things  that  were  most  worthy  of 
it,  then  his  dispositions  were  morally  right  and  amiable,  and  never  can  be  decent 
and  excellent  in  a  higher  sense.  But  if  he  had  a  disposition  to  love  most  those 
things  that  were  inferior  and  less  worthy,  then  his  dispositions  were  vicious 
And  it  is  evident  there  can  be  no  medium  between  these. 

II.  This  notion  of  Adam's  being  created  without  a  principle  of  holiness  ir. 
his  heart,  taken  with  the  rest  of  Dr.  Taylor's  scheme,  is  inconsistent  with  whal 
the  history,  in  the  beginning  of  Genesis,  leads  us  to  suppose  of  the  great  favorf 
and  smiles  of  heaven,  which  Adam  enjoyed  while  he  remained  in  innocency. 
The  Mosaic  account  suggests  to  us  that  till  Adam  sinned  he  was  in  happy  cir- 
cumstances, surrounded  with  testimonies  and  fruits  of  God's  favor.  This  is 
implicitly  owned  by  Dr.  Taylor,  when  he  says,  page  252,  "  That  in  the  dispen- 
sation our  first  parents  were  under  before  the  fall,  they  were  placed  in  a  condi- 
tion proper  to  engage  their  gratitude,  love  and  obedience."  But  it  will  follow 
on  our  author's  principles,  that  Adam,  while  in  innocency,  was  placed  in  far 
worse  circumstances  than  he  was  in  after  his  disobedience,  and  infinitely  worse 
than  his  posterity  are  in  ;  under  unspeakably  greater  disajlvantages  for  the 
avoiding  of  sm,  and  the  performance  of  duty.  For  by  his  doctrine,  Adam's 
posterity  come  into  the  world  with  their  hearts  as  free  from  any  propensity  to 
sin  as  he,  and  he  was  made  as  destitute  of  any  propensity  to  righteousness 
as  they ;  and  yet  God,  in  favor  to  them,  does  great  things  to  restrain  them  fron* 
sin,  and  excite  them  to  virtue,  which  he  never  did  for  Adam  in  innocency,  bu, 
laid  him,  in  the  highest  degree,  under  contrary  disadvantages. 

God,  as  an  instance  of  his  great  favor,  and  fatherly  love  to  man,  since  the 
fall,  has  denied  him  the  ease  and  pleasures  of  Paradise,  which  gratified  and 
allured  his  senses,  and  bodily  appetites  ;  that  he  might  diminish  his  temptations 
to  sin.  And  as  a  still  greater  means  to  restrain  from  sin,  and  promote  virtue,  has 
subjected  him  to  labor,  toil  and  sorrow  in  the  world ;  and  not  only  so,  but  as  a 
means  to  promote  his  spiritual  and  eternal  good  far  beyond  this,  has  doomed  him 
to  death  :  and  when  all  this  was  found  insufficient,  he,  in  further  prosecution  of 
the  designs  of  his  love,  shortened  men's  lives  exceedingly,  made  them  twelve  or 
thirteen  times  shorter  than  in  the  first  ages.  And  yet  tnis,  with  all  the  innumer- 
able calamities,  which  God  in  great  favor  to  mankind  has  brought  on  the  world, 
whereby  their  temptations  are  so  vastly  cut  short,  and  the  means  and  induce- 
ments to  virtue  heaped  one  upon  another,  to  so  great  a  degree,  all  have  proved 
insufficient,  now  for  so  many  thousand  years  together,  to  restrain  from  w  icked- 
ness  in  any  considerable  degree  ;  innocent  human  nature,  all  along,  coming  into 
the  world  with  the  same  purity  and  harmless  dispositions  that  our  first  parents 
had  in  Paradise.  What  vast  disadvantages  indeed  then  must  Adam  and  Eve 
have  been  in,  that  had  no  more  in  their  nature  to  keep  them  from  sin,  or  incline 
them  to  virtue,  than  their  posterity,  and  yet  were  without  all  those  additional 
and  extraordinary  means !  Not  only  without  such  exceeding  great  means  as 
we  now  have,  when  our  lives  are  made  so  very  short,  but  having  vastly  less  ad- 
vantage? than  their  antediluvian  posterity,  who  to  prevent  their  being  wicked, 
and  to  make  them  good,  had  so  much  labor  and  toil,  sweat  and  sorrow,  briers 
and  thorns,  with  a  body  gradually  decaying  and  returning  to  the  dust ;  when 
our  first  parents  had  the  extreme  disadvantage  of  being  placed  in  tke  tgSiM.  ^ 
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BO  many  and  exceeding  great  temptations,  not  only  without  toil  or  sorrow,  pain 
or  disease,  to  humble  and  mortify  them,  and  a  sentence  of  death  to  wean  them 
from  the  world,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  most*  exquisite  and  alluring  sensitive  de- 
lights, the  reverse  in  every  respect,  and  to  the  highest  degree,  of  that  most 
gracious  state  of  requisite  means,  and  great  advantages,  which  mankmd  now 
enjoy  !  If  mankind  now  under  these  vast  restraints,  and  great  advantages,  are 
not  restrained  from  general,  and  as  it  were  universal  wickedness,  how  could  it 
be  expected  that  Adam  and  Eve,  created  with  no  better  hearts  than  men  bring 
into  the  world  now,  and  destitute  of  all  these  advantages,  and  in  the  midst  of 
all  contrary  disadvantages,  should  escape  it  1 

Tliese  things  are  not  agreeable  to  Moses'  account ;  which  represents  a  hap- 
py state  of  peculiar  favors  and  blessings  before  tjie  fall,  and  the  curse  coming 
afterwards ;  but  according  to  this  scheme,  the  curse  was  before  the  fall,  and 
the  great  favors  and  testimonies  of  love  followed  the  apostasy.  And  the  curse 
before  the  fall  must  be  a  curse  with  a  witness,  being  to  so  high  a  degree  the 
reverse  of  such  means,  means  so  necessary  for  such  a  creature  as  innocent  man, 
and  in  all  their  multitude  and  fulness  proving  too  little.  Paradise  therefore 
must  be  a  mere  delusion  !  There  was  indeed  a  great  show  of  favor,  in  placing 
man  in  the  mid^t  of  such  delights.  But  this  delightful  garden  it  seems,  with 
all  its  beauty  and  sweetness,  was  in  its  real  tendency  worse  than  the  apples  of 
Sodom  :  it  was  but  a  mere  bait  (God  forbid  the  blasphemy)  the  more  effectu- 
ally enticing  by  its  beauty  and  deliciousness,  to  Adam's  eternal  ruin ;  which 
might  be  the  more  \;xpected  to  be  fatal  to  him,  seeing  that  he  was  the  first  man 
that  ever  existed,  having  no  superiority  of  capacity  to  his  posterity,  and  wholly 
without  the  advantage  ^of  the  observations,  experiences,  and  improvements  of 
preceding  generations,  which  his  posterity  have. 

I  proceed  now  to  take  notice  of  an  additional  proof  of  the  doctrine  we  are 
upon,  from  another  part  of  the  holy  Scripture.  A  very  clear  text  for  original 
ri/{hteousness  is  that  in  Eccles.  vii.  29,  "  Lo,  this  only  have  I  found,  that  God 
made  man  upright ;  but  they  have  sought  out  many  inventions." 

It  is  an  observation  of  no  weight  which  Dr.  Taylor  makes  on  this  text, 
that  the  word  man  is  commonly  used  to  signify  mankind  in  general,  or  man- 
Itind  collectively  taken.  It  is  true  it  often  signifies  the  species  of  mankind ;  but 
then  it  is  used  to  signify  the  species,  with  regard  to  its  duration  and  succession 
from  its  beginning,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  its  extent.  The  English  word 
mankind  is  used  to  signify  the  species  :  but  what  if  it  be  so  ?  Would  it  be  an 
improper  or  unintelligible  way  of  speaking,  to  say,  that  when  God  first  made 
mankind,  he  placed  them  in  a  pleasant  paradise  (meaning  in  their  first  parents), 
but  now  they  live  in  the  midst  of  briers  and  thorns  ?  And  it  is  certain,  that  to 
speak  of  God's  making  mankind  in  such  a  meaning,  viz.,  his  giving  the  species 
an  existence  in  their  nrst  parents,  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  is  agreeable  to 
the  Scripture  use  of  such  an  expresssion.  As  in  Deut.  iv.  32,  "  Since  the  day 
that  God  created  man  upon  the  earth."  Job  xx.  4,  "  Knowest  thou  not  this  of 
old,  since  man  was  placed  upon  the  earth."  Isa.  xlv.  12,  "  I  have  made  the 
earth,  and  created  man  upon  it :  I,  even  ray  hands,  have  stretched  out  the  heav- 
ens." Jer.  xxvii.  5,  "  I  have  made  the  earth,  the  man  and  the  beast  that  are 
upon  the  ground,  by  my  great  power."  All  these  texts  speak  of  God's  making 
man,  by  the  word  man,  signifying  the  species  of  mankind;  and  yet  they  all 
plainly  have  respect  to  God's  making  man  at  first,  when  God  made  the  earth 
and  stretched  out  the  heavens,  and  created  the  nrst  parents  of  mankind.  In  all 
these  places  the  same  word  Adam  is  used,  as  here  in  Ecclesiastes  ;  and  in  the 
last  01  them,  used  with  he  emphaticum,  i3  it  is  here ;  though  Dr.  Taylor  omits 
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it,  when  he  tells  us,  he  gives  us  a  catalogue  of  all  the  places  in  Sciipturc 
where  the  word  is  used.  And  it  argues  nothing  to  the  doctor's  purpose,  that 
the  pronoun  they  is  used.     They  have  sought  out  many  inventions.     Which  la 

Eroperly  applied  to  the  species,  which  God  made  at  first  upright :  God  having 
egun  the  species  with  more  than  one,  and  it  being  continued  in  a  multitude. 
As  Christ  speaks  of  the  two  sexes,  in  the  relation  of  man  and  wife,  as  continued 
in  successive  generations.  Matth.  xix.  4,  "  He  that  made  them  at  the  begin- 
ning, made  them  male  and  female ;"  having  reference  to  Adam  and  Eve. 

No  less  impertinent,  and  also  very  unfair,  is  his  criticism  on  the  word  ja*» 
har^  translated  upright.  Because  the  word  sometimes  signifies  rights  he  would 
from  thence  infer,  that  it  does  not  properly  signify  a  moral  rectitude,  even 
when  used  to  express  the  character  of  moral  agents.  He  might  as  well  insist, 
that  the  English  word  upright^  sometimes,  and  in  its  most  original  meaning, 
signifies  right  up^  or  in  an  erect  posture,  therefore  it  does  not  properly  signiiy 
any  moral  character,  when  apphed  to  moral  agents ;  and  indeed  less  unreason* 
ably ;  for  it  is  known,  that  in  the  Hebrew  language,  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
most  words  used  to  sigpify  moral  and  spiritual  things,  are  taken  from  things 
external  and  natural.  The  vford  jashar  is  used,  as  applied  to  moral  agents,  or 
to  the  words  and  actions  of  such  (if  I  have  not  misreckoned*),  about  a  hun- 
dred and  ten  times  in  Scripture ;  and  about  a  hundred  of  them,  without  all  dis- 
pute, to  signify  virtue,  or  moral  rectitude  (though  Dr.  Taylor  is  pleased  to  say, 
the  word  does  not  generally  signify  a  moral  character),  and  for  the  most  part  it 
signifies  true  xirtucy  or  virtue  m  such  a  sense,  as  distmguishes  it  from  all  false 
appearances  of  virtue,  or  what  is  only  virtue  in  some  respects,  but  not  truly  so 
in  the  sight  of  God.  It  is  used  at  least  eighty  times  in  tfiis  sense :  and  scarce 
any  word  can  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  language  more  significant  of  this.  It  is 
thus  used  constantly  in  Solomon's  writings  (where  it  is  often  found),  when  used 
to  express  a  character  or  property  of  moral  agents.  And  it  is  beyond  all  con- 
troversy, that  he  uses  it  in  this  place,  in  the  7th  of  Ecelesiastes,  to  signify  a  mo- 
ral rectitude,  or  character  of  real  virtue  and  integrity.  For  the  wise  man,  in 
this  context,  is  speaking  of  men  with  respect  to  their  moral  character,  inquiring 
into  the  corruption  and  depravity  of  mankind  (as  is  confessed  p.  184),  and  he 
here  declares,  he  had  not  found  more  than  one  among  a  thousand  of  the  right 
stamp,  truly  and  thoroughly  virtjious  and  upright ;  which  appeared  a  strange 
thing !  But  in  this  text  he  clears  God,  and  lays  the  blame  on  man  :  man  was 
not  made  thus  at  first.  He  was  made  of  the  right  stamp,  altogether  good  in 
his  kind  (as  all  other  things  were),  truly  and  thoroughly  virtuous,  as  he  ou^bl 
to  be ;  hid  they  have  sought  out  many  inventions.  Which  last  expression  sig- 
nifies things  sinful,  or  morally  evil ;  as  is  confessed,  p.  lS5w  And  this  expres- 
sion, used  to  signify  those  moral  evils  he  found  in  man,which  he  sets  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  uprightness  man  was  made  in,  shows,  that  by  uprightness  he  means 
the  most  true  and  sincere  goodness.  The  word  rendered  inventions,  most  natu- 
rally and  aptly  agnifies  the  subtle  devices,  and  crooked  and  deceitful  ways  o! 
hypocrites,  wherein  they  are  of  a  character  contrary  to  men  of  simplicity  and 
godly  sincerity ;  who,  though  wise  in  that  which  is  good,  are  simple  concerning 
evil.  Thus  the  same  wise  man,  in  Prov.  xii.  2,  sets  a  truly  good  man  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  man  of  wicked  devices^  whom  God  will  condemn.  Solomon  had 
occasion  to  obsen^e  many  who  put  on  an  artful  disguise  and  fair  show  of  good- 
ness ;  but  on  searching  thoroughly,  he  found  very  few  truly  upright.  As  he  says, 
Prov.  XX.  6, "  Most  men  will  proclaim  every  one  his  own  goodness :  but  a 

*  Making  mhg  of  Buxford's  Concordance^  which,  accordbg  to  th«  aathor*ii  professed  design,  directs  Ut 
«U  the  places  where  the  word  is  lued. 
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faithful  man  wLo  can  find  V*  So  that  it  is  exceeding  plain,  that  by  upnghtness 
in  this  place  in  Ecclesiastes,  Solomon  means  true  moral  goodness. 

What  our  author  urges  concerning  many  inventions  being  spoken  of, 
whereas  Adam^s  eating  the  forbidden  fruit  was  but  one  invention^  is  of  as  little 
weight  as  the  rest  of  what  he  says  on  this  text  For  the  many  lusts  and  cor- 
ruptions of  mankind,  appearing  in  innumerable  ways  of  sinning,  are  all  the 
consequence  of  that  sin.  The  great  corruption  men  are  fallen  into  by  the  orig- 
inal apostasy,  appears  in  the  multitude  of  wicked  ways  they  are  inclined  to. 
And  therefore  these  are  properly  mentioned  as  the  fruits  and  evidences  of  the 
greatness  of  that  apostasy  and  corruption. 


SECTION   11 


Concerning  the  kind  of  Death,  threatened  to  our  first  Parents,  if  they  should  eat  of  the 

Forbidden  FruiL 

Dr.  Taylor,  in  his  observations  on  the  three  first  chapters  of  Geyiesis,  says, 
p.  7,  "  The  threatening  to  man,  in  case  of  transgression  was,  that  he  should 
surely  die.  Death  is  the  losing  of  life.  Death  is  opposed  to  life,  and  must  be 
understood  according  to  the  nature  of  that  life,  to  which  it  is  opposed.  Now 
the  death  here  threatened  can,  with  any  certainty,  be  opposed  only  to  the  life 
God  gave  Adam,  when  he  created  him,  verse  7.  Any  tmng  besides  this,  must 
be  pure  conjecture,  without  solid  foundation." 

To  this  I  would  say,  it  is  true,  death  is  opposed  to  lifsy  and  must  be  understood 
according  to  the  nature  of  that  life^  to  which  it  is  opposed :  but  docs  it  therefore 
follow,  that  nothing  can  be  meant  by  it  but  the  loss  of  Ufe  ?  Misery  is  opposed 
to  happiness,  and  sorrow  is  in  Scripture  often  opposed  to  joy  ;  but  can  we  con- 
clude from  thence,  that  nothing  is  meant  in  Scripture  by  sorrow,  but  the  loss  of 
joy  1  Or  that  there  is  no  mope  in  misery,  than  the  loss  or  absence  of  happiness  ? 
And  if  it  be  so,  that  the  death  threatened  to  Adam  can,  with  certain^,  be  op- 
posed only  to  the  life  g}ven  to  Adam^  when  God  created  him  ;  I  think,  a  state 
rf  perfect,  perpetual  and  hopeless  misery  is  properly  opposed  to  that  state 
8dam  uxLs  tn,  when  God  created  him.  For  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  denied,  that 
the  life  Adam  had,  was  truly  a  happy  life  ;  happy  in  perfect  innocency,  in  the 
favor  of  his  Maker,  surrounded  with  the  happy  fruits  and  testimonies  of  his  love : 
and  I  think  it  has  been  proved,  that  he  also  was  happy  in  a  state  of  perfect  right- 
eousness. And  nothing  is  more  manifest,  than  that  it  is  agreeable  to  a  very  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  word  life,  in  Scripture,  that  it  be  understood  as  signify- 
ing a  state  of  excellent  and  happy  existence.  Now  that  which  is  most  opposite 
to  thai  life  and  state  Adam  was  created  in,  is  a  state  of  total,  confirmed  wicked- 
ness, and  perfect  hopeless  misery,  under  the  divine  displeasure  and  curse  ;  not 
excluding  temporal  death,  or  the  destruction  of  the  body,  as  an  introduction 
to  it 

And  besides,  that  which  is  much  more  evident,  than  any  thing  Dr.  Taylor 
says  on  this  head,  is  this,  viz.,  that  the  death,  which  was  to  come  on  Adam,  as 
the  punishment  of  his  disobedience^  was  opposed  to  that  lifcy  which  he  would 
have  had  as  the  reward  of  his  obedience  in  case  he  had  not  sinned.  Obedience 
and  disobedience  are  contraries :  and  the  threatenings  and  promises,  that  are 
sanctions  of  a  law,  are  set  in  direct  opposition :  and  the  promised  rewards  and 
threatened  punishment Sy  are  what  are  most  properly  taken  as  each  other's  oppo- 
iites     But  noni?  will  deny,  that  the  life  which  would  have  been  Adam's  re  ward. 
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II  he  had  persisted  in  obedience,  was  eternal  life.  And  therefore  we  arg<ie 
iustiy,  that  the  death  which  stands  opposed  to  that  life  (Dr.  Taylor  himself  beu^ 
judge,  p.  120,  S  y)is  manifestly  eternal  deaths  a  death  widely  different  from  the 
death  we  now  die — to  use  his  own  words.  If  Adam,  for  his  persevering  obedience^ 
was  to  have  had  everlasting  life  and  happiness^  in  perfect  holinesSy  union  with 
his  Maker,  and  enjoyment  of  his  favor,  and  this  was  the  life  which  was  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  tree  of  life ;  then  doubtless  the  death  threatened  in  case  of  dis- 
obedience, which  stands  in  direct  opposition  to  this,  was  a  being  given  over  to 
everlasting  wickedness  and  misery,  in  separation  from  God,  and  m  enduring  his 
wrath. 

And  it  may  with  the  greatest  reason  be  supposed,  that  when  God  first  made 
mankind,  and  made  known  to  them  the  methods  of  his  moral  government  to- 
wards them,  in  the  revelation  he  made  of  himself  to  the  natural  head  of  the  whole 
species ;  and  let  him  know,  that  obedience  to  him  was  expected  as  his  duty ; 
and  enforced  this  duty  with  the  sanction  of  a  threatened  punishment,  called  by 
the  name  of  death  ;  I  say,  we  may  with  the  greatest  reason  suppose  in  such  a 
case,  that  by  death  was  meant  the  same  death  which  .God  esteemed  to  b^  the 
most  proper  punishment  of  the  sin  of  mankind,  and  which  he  speaks  of  under 
that  name,  throughout  the  Scripture,  as  the  proper  wages  of  the  sin  of  man,  and 
was  always  from  the  beginning  understood  to  be  so  in  the  church  of  God.  It 
would  be  strange  indeed,  if  it  should  be  otherwise.  It  would  have  been  strange, 
if  when  the  law  of  God  was  first  given,  and  enforced  by  the  threatening  of  a 
punishment,  nothing  at  all  had  been  mentioned  of  that  great  punishment,  ever 
spoken  of  under  the  name  of  death  (in  the  revelations  which  he  has  given  to 
mankind  from  age  to  age),  as  the  proper  punishment  of  the  sin  of  mankind.  And 
it  would  be  no  less  strange,  if  when  the  punishment  which  was  mentioned  and 
threatened  on  that  occasion,  was  called  by  the  same  name,  even  death,  yet  we 
must  not  understand  it  to  mean  the  same  thing,  but  something  infinitely  diverse, 
and  infinitely  more  inconsiderable. 

But  now  let  us  consider  what  that  death  is,  which  the  Scripture  ever  speaks 
of  as  the  proper  wages  of  the  sin  of  mankind,  and  is  spoken  of  as  such  by  God's 
saints  in  all  ages  of  the  church,  from  the  first  beginning  of  a  wri  ten  revelation, 
to  the  conclusion  of  it.  I  will  begin  with  the  New  Testament.  When  the 
Apostle  Paul  says,  Rofn.  vi.  23,  the  wages  of  sin  is  death,  Dr.  Taylor  tells  us, 
p.  120.  S.,  that  '*  this  means  eternal  death,  the  second  death,  a  death  widely  dif- 
ferent from  the  death  we  now  die."  The.  same  apostle  speaks  of  death  as  the 
proper  punishment  due  for  sin,  in  Rom.  vii.  5,  and  chap.  viii.  13,  2  Cor.  iii.  7, 
1  Cor.  XV.  56.  In  all  which  places,  Dr.  Taylor  himself  supposes  the  apostle 
to  intend  eternal  death.*  And  when  the  Apostle  James  speaks  of  death  as  the 
proper  reward,  fruit,  and  end  of  sin.  Jam.  i.  15,  ^^  Sin  when  it  is  finished 
bringeth  forth  death,"  it  is  manifest  that  our  author  supposes  eternal  destnio 
tion  to  be  raeantf  And  the  Apostle  John,  agreeable  to  Dr.  Taylor's  sense,  speaks 
of  the  second  death  as  that  which  sin  unrepented  of  will  bring  all  men  to  at 
last.  Rev.  ii.  11,  xx.  6,  14,  and  xxi.  8.  In  the  same  sense  the  Ap(>sile  John 
uses  the  word  in  his  1st  epistle,  chap.  iii.  14,  "  We  know,  that  we  have  passed 
from  death  to  life,  because  we  love  the  brethren  :  he  that  hateth  his  brother, 
abideth  in  death. 

In  the  same  manner  Christ  used  the  word  from  time  to  time  when  he  was 
on  earth,  and  spake  concemjng  the  punishment  and  issue  of  sin.    John  7. 


•  See  p.  78.  Note  on  Rom.  vii.  5,  ami  Note  on  verse  6.  Note  on  Rom.  v.  20.  Note  on  Rom.  tii.  8. 

'the  often  »ay»  of  that  death  and  destniction  ^ 
I  tajraia  th«  wecaitd  dmtk,  or  tttnuU  dtBtnetkn. 


t  Bt  comparing  what  he  Bxy»,  p.  126,  with  what  he  often  aaya  of  that  death  and  destrtiction  whi#^ 
w  Uie  demerit  and  end  of  penomu  ain  wbieh  he  aaya  ia  th«  wecaitd 
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24,  "  He  that  heareth  my  wonl,  and  believeth,  &c.,  hath  everlasting  hfc ;  and 
shall  not  come  into  condemnation ;  but  is  passed  from  death  to  life."     Where, 
according  to  Dr.  Taylor'  own  way  of  arguing,  it  cannot  be  the  death  which  we 
now  (lie,  that  Christ  speaks  of,  but  eternal  death,  because  it  is  set  in  opposition 
-o  everlastijig  Hfe.     John  vi.  50,  "  This  is  the  bread  which  cometh  down  from 
aeaven,  that  a  man  may  eat  thereof,  and  not  die."     Chap.  viii.  51,  "  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  if  a  man  keep  my  saying,  he  shall  never  see  death.** 
Chap.  xi.  26,  "  And  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me,  shall  never  die." 
In  which  places  it  is  plain  Christ  does  not  mean  that  believers  shall  never  see 
temporal  death.     See  also  Matth.  x.  28,  and  Luke  x.  28.     In  like  manner,  the 
word  was  commonly  used  by  the  prophets  of  old,  when  they  spake  of  death  as 
the  proper  end  and  recompense  of  sin.     So,  abundantly  by  the  Prophet  Ezekiel. 
Ezek.  iii.  18,  "  When  I  say  unto  the  wicked  man,  thou  shalt  surely  die.**     In 
the  original    it  is,  Dying  thou  shalt  die.      The    same  form   of  expression, 
which  God  used  in  the  threatening  to  Adam.     We  have  the  same  words  again, 
chap,  xxxiii.  18.  In  chap,  xviii.  4,  it  is  said.  The  soul  that  sinnethy  it  shall  die.  To 
the  Jike  purpose  are  chap.  iii.  19,  20,  and  xviii.  4,  9,  13,  17—21,  24,  26,  28, 
chap,  xxxiii.  8,  9,  12,  14,   19.     And  that  temporal  death  is  not  meant  in  these 
places  is  plain,  because  it  is  promised  most  absolutely,  that  the  righteous  shall 
Bot  die  the  death  spoken  of.     Chap,  xviii.  21,  J/c  shall  surely  live,  he  shall 
not  die.     So  verses  9,  17,  19,  and  22,  and  chap.  iii.  21.     And  it  is  evident  the 
Prophet  Jeremiah  uses  the  word  in  the  same  sense.     Jer.  xxxi.  30,  Every  one 
shall  die  for  his  own  iniquity.     And  the  same  death  is  spoken  of  by  the  Pro- 
phet Isaiah.     Isai.  xi.  4,  With  the  breath  of  his  lips  shall  he  slay  the  vncked. 
See  also  chap.  Ixvi.  16,  with  verse  24.     Solomon,  who  we  must  suppose  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  sense  in  which  the  word  was  used  by  the  wise, 
and  by  the  ancients,  continually  speaks  of  death  as  the  proper  fruit,  issue,  and 
recompense  of  sin,  using  the  word  only  in  this  sense.     Prov.  xi.  19,  .^s  right- 
eousness  tendeth  to  life,  so  he  that  pursueth  evil,  pursueth  it  to  his  own  death. 
So  chap.  V.  5,  6,  23,  vii.  27,  viii.  36,  ix.  18,  x.  21,  xi.  19,  xiv.  12,  xv.  10,  xviiL 
21,  xix.    16,  xxi.   16,  and  xxiii.  13,  14.     In  these  places  he  cannot  mean 
temporal  death,  for  he  often  speaks  of  it  as  a  punishment  of  the  wicked,  wherein 
the  righteous  shall  certainly  be  distinguished  from  them ;  as  in  Prov.  xii.  28, 
In  the  VMiy  of  righteousness  is  life,  and  in  the  pathway  thereof  is  no  death. 
So  in  chap.  x.  2,  xi.  4,  xiii.  14,  xiv.  27,  and  many  other  places.     But  we  find 
this  same  wise  man  observes,  that  as  to  temporal  death,  and  temporal  events  in 
general,  there  is  no  distinction,  but  that  they  happen  alike  to  good  and  bad. 
Eccl.  ii.  14,  15,  16,  viii.  14,  and  ix.  2, 3.     His  words  are  remarkable  in  Eccl. 
vii.  15,  "  Ther6  is  a  just  man  thotperisheth  in  his  righteousness,  and  there  is  a 
wicked  man  that  prolongeth  his  life  in  his  wickedness."     So  we  find  David,  in 
the  Book  of  Psalms,  uses  the  word  death  in  the  same  sense,  when  he  speaks  of 
it  as  the  proper  wages  and  issue  of  sin.     Psal.  xxxiv.  21,  "  Evil  shall  slay 
the  wicked."     He  speaks  of  it  as  a  certain  thing,  Psal.  cxxxix.  19,  "  Surely 
thou  wilt  slay  the  wicked,  0  God."     And  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  thing  wherein 
the  wicked  are  distinguished  from  the  righteous.     Psalm  Ixix.  28,  "  Let  them 
be  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  the  living,  and  not  be  written  with  the  righteous." 
And  thus  we  find  the  word  death  used  in  the  Pentateuch,  or  Books  of  Moses ; 
n  which  part  of  the  Scripture  it  is,  that  we  have  the  account  of  the  threatening 
if  death  to  Adam.  When  death,  in  these  books,  is  spoken  of  as  the  proper  fruit, 
and  appointed  reward  of  sin,  it  is  to  be  understood  of  eternal  death.     So  Deut 
XXX.  15,  "  See,  I  have  set  before  thee  this  day  life  and  good,  and  death  and 
£vil."    Verse  19,  "  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  record  this  day  against  you,  that 
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1  have  set  before  you  life  and  deathy  blessing  and  cursing."  Tlie  life  that  15^ 
spoken  of  here,  is  doubtless  the  same  that  is  spoken  of  in  Levit  xviii.  5.  '*  Ye 
shall  therefore  keep  my  statutes  and  my  judgments,  which  if  a  man  do,  he  shall 
live  in  them."  This  the  apostle  understands  of  eternal  life,  as  is  plain  by  Rom. 
X.  5,  and  Gal.  iii.  12.  But  that  the  death  threatened  for  sin  in  the  law  of  Moses, 
meant  eternal  death,  is  what  Dr.  Taylor  abundantly  declares.  So  in  his  Note 
on  Rom.  v.  20,  Par.  p.  291,  "  Such  a  constitution  the  law  of  Moses  was,  sub- 
jecting those  who  were  under  it  to  death  for  every  transgression  :  meaning  by 
death  eternal  death"  These  are  his  words.  The  like  he  asserts  in  many  other 
places.  When  it  is  said,  in  the  place  now  mentioned,  /  have  set  btfore  thee  life 
and  death,  blessing  and  cursings  without  doubt,  the  same  blessing  and  cursing 
is  meant  which  God  had  already  set  before  them  with  such  solemnity,  in  the 
27th  and  28th  chapters,  where  we  have  the  5um  of  the  curses  in  those  last 
words  of  the  27th  chapter,  "  Cursed  is  ever}'  one,  which  confirraeth  not  all  the 
words  of  this  law  to  do  them.**  Which  the  apostle  speaks  of  as  a  threatening 
of  eternal  death,  and  with  him  Dr.  Taylor  himself*  In  this  sense  also  Job  and 
his  friends  spake  of  death,  as  the  wages  and  end  of  sin,  who  lived  before  any 
written  revelation,  and  had  their  religion  and  their  phraseology  about  the  things 
of  religion  from  the  ancients. 

If  any  should  insist  upon  it  as  an  objection,  against  supposing  that  dea)|i 
was  intended  to  signify  eternal  death  in  the  threatening  to  Adam,  that  this  use 
of  the  word  is  figurative ;  I  reply,  that  though  this  should  be  allowed,  yet  it  is 
by  no  means  so  figurative  as  many  other  phrases  used  in  the  historj'  contained  in 
these  three  chapters ;  as  when  it  is  said,  God  saidy  Let  there  be  light :  God  said^ 
Let  there  be  a  Hrmanent,  &c.,  as  though  God  spake  such  words  with  a  voice. 
So  when  it  is  said,  God  called  the  light,  day  :  God  called  the  firmament,  heaven, 
&c. :  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day  j  as  though  he  had  been  weary,  and  then 
rested.  And  when  it  is  said.  They  heard  the  voice  of  God  walking ;  as  though 
the  Deity  had  two  feet,  and  took  steps  on  the  ground.  Dr.  Taylor  supposes, 
that  when  it  is  said  of  Adam  and  Eve,  "  Their  ^es  were  opened,  and  they  saw 
that  they  were  naked  ;'*  by  the  word  naked  is  meant  a  state  of  guilt ;  page  15J. 
Which  sense  of  the  word  naked,  is  much  further  from  the  common  use  of  the 
word,  than  the  supposed  sense  of  the  word  death.  So  this  author  supposes  the 
promise  concerning  the  seed  of  the  woman's  bruising  the  serpenVs  head,  while 
the  serpent  should  bruise  his  heel,  is  to  be  undei-stood  of"  the  Messiah's  destrcy- 
ing  the  power  and  sovereignty  of  the  Devil,  and  receiving  some  slight  hurt 
from  him ;"  pages  15,  16.  Which  makes  the  sentence  full  of  figures,  vastly 
more  beside  the  common  use  of  words.  And  why  might  not  God  deliver 
threatenings  to  our  first  parents  in  figurative  expressions,  as  well  as  promises  ? 
Many  other  strong  figured  are  used  in  these  chapters. 

But  indeed,  there  is  no  necessity  of  supposing  the  word  death,  or 
the  Hebrew  word  so  translated,  if  used  in  the  manner  that  has  been 
supposed,  to  have  been  figurative  at  all.  It  does  not  appear  but  that  this 
word,  in  its  true  ami  proper  meaninj^,  might  signify  perfect  misery,  and 
sinsible  destruction,  though  the  word  was  also  applied  to  signify  something 
more  external  and  visible.  There  are  many  words  in  our  language,  such  as 
heart,  sense,  discovery,  conception,  light,  and  many  others,  which  are  applied 
to  signify  external  things,  as  that  muscular  part  of  the  body  called  heart ; 
external  feeling,  called  sense;  the  sight  of  the  bodily  eye,  called  view  ;  the 
finding  of  a  thing  by  its  being  uncovered,  called  discovery  ;  the  first  beginning 

*  Note  on  Rom.  ▼.  20     Par.  p.  291—299. 
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of  the  foetus  in  the  womb,  called  conception  ;  and  the  rays  ^f  the  sun,  called 
light :  yet  these  words  do  as  truly  and  properly  signify  other  things  of  a  more 
spiritual,  internal  nature,  as  those :  such  as  the  disposition,  affection,  percep- 
tion, and  thought  of  the  mind,  and  manifestation  and  evidence  to  the  soul. 
Common  use,  which  governs  the  propriety  of  language,  makes  the  latter  things 
to  be  as  much  signified  by  those  words,  in  their  proper  meaning,  as  the  former. 
It  is  especially  common  in  the  Hebrew,  and  1  suppose,  other  oriental  languages^ 
that  the  same  word  that  signifies  something  external,  does  no  less  properly  and 
usually  signify  something  more  spiritual.  So  the  Hebrew  words  used  for  breath, 
have  such  a  double  signification  :  JSTeshama  signifies  both  breath  and  the  soul. 
and  the  latter  as  commonly  as  the  former.  Ruach  is  used  for  breath  or  inndj 
but  yet  more  commonly  signifies  spirit.  JSTephesh  is  used  for  breathy  but  yet 
more  commonly  signifies  soul.  So  the  word  lebhy  heart,  no  less  properly  signi- 
fies the  souly  especially  with  regard  to  the  will  and  affections,  than  that  part  of 
the  boily  so  called.  The  word  shalom^  which  we  render  peace,  no  less  properly 
signifies  prosperity  and  happiness,  than  mutual  agreement  The  word  tranisla* 
ted  life,  signifies  the  natural  life  of  the  body,  and  also  the  perfect  and  happy 
state  of  sensible,  active  being,  and  the  latter  as  properly  as  the  former.  So  the 
word  death  signifies  destruction,  as  to  outward  sensibility,  activity  and  enjoyment ; 
Jiut  it  has  most  evidently  another  signification,  which,  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  is 
no  less  proper,  viz.,  perfecty  sensibhy  hopeless  ruin  and  misery. 

It  is  therefore  wholly  without  reason  urged,  that  death  properly  signifies 
only  the  loss  of  this  present  life ;  and  that  therefore  nothing  else  was  meant  by 
that  death  which  was  threatened  for  eating  the  forbidden  fruit.  Nor  does  it  at 
all  appear  but  that  Adam,  who,  from  what  God  said  concerning  the  seed  of  the 
woman,  that  was  so  very  figurative,  could  understand,  that  relief  was  promised  as 
to  the  death  which  was  threatened  (as  Dr.  Taylor  himself  supposes),  understood 
the  death  that  was  threatened  in  the  more  important  sense ;  especially  seeing 
temporal  death,  as  it  is  originally,  and  in  itself,  is  evermore,  excepting  as 
changed  by  divine  grace,  an  introduction  or  entrance  into  that  gloomy,  dismal 
state  of  misery,  which  is  shadowed  forth  by  the  dark  and  awful  circumstances 
of  this  death,  naturally  suggesting  to  the  mind  the  most  (hreadful  state  of  hope* 
less,  sensible  ruin. 

As  to  that  objection  which  some  have  made,  that  the  phrase,  dying  thou  shall 
diBy  is  several  times  used  in  the  Books  of  Moses,  to  signify  temporal  death,  it 
can  be  of  no  force :  for  it  has  been  shown  already,  that  the  same  phrase  is 
sometimes  used  in  Scripture  to  signify  eternal  death,  in  instances  much  more 
parallel  with  this.  But  indeed  nothing  can  be  certainly  argued  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  thing  intended,  from  its  being  expressed  in  such  a  manner.  For 
it  is  evident  that  such  repetitions  of  a  word  in  the  Hebrew  language,  are  no 
more  than  an  emphasis  upon  a  word  in  the  more  modern  languages,  to  signify 
the  great  degree  of  a  thing,  the  importance  of  it,  or  the  certainty  of  it,  &c. 
When  we  would  signify  and  impress  these,  we  commonly  put  an  emphasis  on 
our  words :  instead  of  this,  the  Hebrews,  when  they  would  express  a  thing 
strongly,  repeated  or  doubled  the  word,  the  more  to  impress  the  mind  of  the 
hearer ;  as  may  be  plain  to  every  one  in  the  least  conversant  with  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  The  repetition  in  the  threatening  to  Adam,  therefore,  only  implies  the 
solemnity  and  importance  of  the  threatening.  But  God  may  denounce  either 
eternal  or  temporal  death  with  peremptoriness  and  solemnity,  and  nothing  can 
certainly  be  inferred  concerning  the  nature  of  the  thing  threatened,  because  it 
is  threatened  with  emphasis,  more  than  this,  that  the  threatening  is  much  to  be 
r^arded.    Though  it  be  true,  that  it  might  in  an  especial  manner  be  expected 
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that  a  threatening  of  eternal  death  would  be  denounced  with  gieat  emphasis, 
such  a  threatening  bemg  infinitely  important,  and  to  be  regarded  above  ail  others. 


SECTION  III. 


Wherein  it  is  inquired,  whether  there  be  any  thing  in  the  history  of  the  three  firat 
chapters  of  ijrenesis,  which  should  lead  us  to  suppose  that  God,  in  his  constitution 
with  Adam,  dealt  with  mankind  in  general,  as  included  in  their  firsi  father,  and  that 
the  threatening  of  death,  in  case  he  should  eat  the  forbidden  fruit,  had  respect  not 
only  to  him,  but  his  posterity  ? 

Dr.  Taylor,  rehearsing  that  threatening  to  Adam,  Thou  shalt  surely  die,  and 
giving  us  his  paraphrase  of  it,  p.  7,  8,  concludes  thus :  "  Observe,  here  is  not 
one  word  relating  to  Adam's  posterity."  But  it  may  be  observed  in  opposition 
to  this,  that  there  is  scarcely  one  word  that  we  have  an  account  of,  which  God 
ever  said  to  Adam  or  Eve,  but  what  does  manifestly  include  their  posterity  in 
the  meaning  and  design  of  it.  There  is  as  much  of  a  toord  said  about  Adam's 
posterity  in  that  threatening,  as  there  is  in  those  words  of  God  to  Adam  and 
Eve,  Gen.  i.  28,  "  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  sub- 
due it ;"  and  as  much  in  events,  to  lead  us  to  suppose  Adam's  posterity  to  be* 
included.  There  is  as  much  of  a  word  of  his  posterity  in  that  threatening,  as 
in  those  words,  verse  29,  "  Behold,  I  have  given  you  every  herb  bearing  seed — 
and  every  tree  in  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding  seed,"  &c  Even  when 
God  was  about  to  create  Adam,  what  he  said  on  that  occasion,  had  not  respect 
only  to  Adam,  but  to  his  posterity.  Gen.  i.  26, "  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image, 
and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,"  &c.  And,  what  is  more 
remarkable,  there  is  as  much  of  a  word  said  about  Adam's  posterity  in  the 
threatening  of  death,  as  there  is  in  that  sentence.  Gen.  iii.  19,  "  Unto  dust  shalt 
thou  return."  Which  Dr.  Taylor  himself  supposes  to  be  a  sentence  pronounced 
for  the  execution  of  that  very  threatening,  "  Thou  shalt  surely  die ;"  and  which 
sentence  he  himself  also  often  speaks  of  as  including  Adam's  posterity ;  and 
what  is  much  more  remarkable  still,  is  a  sentence  which  Dr.  Taylor  himself  of- 
ten speaks  of,  as  including  his  poderity  as  a  sentence  of  condemnation,  as  a  judicial 
sentence,  and  a  sentence  which  God  pronounced  with  regard  to  Adam's  poster* 
ity,  acting  the  part  of  a  Judge,  and  as  such  condemning  them  to  temporal  death. 
Though  he  is  therein  utterly  inconsistent  with  himself,  inasmuch  as  he  at  the 
same  time  abundantly  insists,  that  death  is  not  brought  on  Adam's  posterity  in 
consequence  of  his  sin,  at  all  as  a  punishment ;  but  merely  by  the  gracious  dis- 
posal of  a  Father,  bestowing  a  benefit  of  the  highest  nature  upon  them.* 

But  I  shall  show  that  I  do  not  in  any  of  these  things  falsely  charge,  or  mis- 
represent Dr.  Taylor.  He  speaks  of  the  sentence  in  chap.  iii.  19,  as  pro- 
nounced in  pursuance  of  the  threatening  in  the  former  chapter,  in  these  words, 
pages  17,  18,  "  The  sentence  upon  man,  verses  17,  18,  19,  first  affects  the 
earth,  upon  which  he  was  to  subsist :  the  ground  should  be  incumbered  with 
many  noxious  weeds;  and  the  tillage  of  it  more  toilsome ;  which  would  oblige 
the  man  to  procure  a  sustenance  by  hard  labor,  till  he  should  die,  and  drop 
into  the  ground,  from  whence  he  was  taken.  Thus  death  entered  by  sin  into 
the  world,  and  man  became  mortal,!  according  to  the  threatening  in  theformef 

*  Page  27,  S. 

t  Tiie  subsequent  part  of  the  quotation,  the  reader  will  n^y  meet  with  in  the  third  edition  of  Or.  Tm* 
lor^  but  in  the  second  9f  1741. 
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chapter.^*  Now,  if  mankind  "becomes  mortal,  and  must  die,  according  to  tlw 
threatening  in  the  former  chapter,  then  doubtless  the  threatening  in  the  former 
chapter,  Thou  shall  die,  had  respect  not  only  to  Adam,  but  to  mankind,  and  in- 
cluded Adam's  posterity.  Yea,  and  Dr.  Taylor  is  express  in  it,  and  very  often 
so,  that  the  sentence  concerning  dropping  into  the  ground,  or  returning  to  the 
dust,  did  include  Adam's  posterity.  So,  page  20,  speaking  there  of  that  sentence, 
"  Observe  (says  he),  that  we  their  posterity  are  in  fact  subjected  to  the  afflic- 
tion and  mortality,  here  by  sentence  inflicted  upon  our  first  parents."Page  42, Note. 
But  yet  men  through  that  long  tract,  were  all  subject  to  death,*therefore  they 
must  be  included  in  the  sentence."  The  same  he  afl[irms  in  innumerable  other 
places,  some  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  presently.  • 

'  The  sentence  which  is  founded  on  the  threatening,  and,  as  Dr.  Taylor  says, 
according  to  the  threatening,  extends  to  as  many  as  were  included  in  the  threat- 
ening, and  to  no  more.  If  the  sentence  be  upon  a  collective  subject,  infinitely 
(as  it  were),  the  greatest  part  of  which  were  not  included  in  the  threatening, 
nor  were  ever  threatened  at  all  by  any  threatening  whatsoever,  then  certain^ 
this  sentence  is  not  according  to  the  threatening,  nor  built  upon  it.  If  the  sen- 
tence be  according  to  the  threatening,  then  we  may  justly  explain  the  threaten- 
ing by  the  sentence ;  and  if  we  find  the  sentence  spoken  to  the  same  person,  to 
whom  the  threatening  was  spoken,  and  spoken  in  the  second  person  singular, 
in  like  manner  with  the  threatening,  and  founded  on  the  threatening,  and  ac- 
cording,to  the  threatening  :  and  if  we  find  the  sentence  includes  Adam's  pos- 
terity, then  we  may  certainly  infer,  that  so  did  the  threatening ;  and  hence, 
that  both  the  threatening  and  sentence  were  delivered  to  Adam  as  the  public 
head  and  representative  of  his  posterity. 

And  we  may  also  further  infer  from  it,  in  another  respect  directly  contrary 
to  Dr.  Taylor's  doctrine,  that  the  sentence  which  included  Adam^s  posterity,  was 
to  death,  as  a  punishment  to  that  posterity,  as  well  as  to  Adam  himself.  For  a 
sentence  pronounced  in  execution  of  a  threatening,  is  to  a  punishment.  Threat- 
enings  are  of  punishments.  Neither  God  nor  man  are  wont  to  threaten  others 
with  favors  and  benefits. 

But  lest  any  of  this  author's  admirers  should  stand  to  it,  that  it  may  very 
properly  be  said,  God  threatened  mankind  with  bestowing  great  kindness  upon 
them,  I  would  observe,  that  Dr.  Taylor  often  speaks  of  this  sentence  as  pro- . 
nounced  by  God  on  all  mankind  as  condemning  them,  speaks  of  it  as  a  sentence 
of  condemnation  judicially  pronounced,  or  a  sentence  which  God  pronounced  on 
all  mankind  acting  as  their  judge,  and  in  a  judicial  proceeding.  Which  he 
affirms  in  multitudes  of  places.  In  p.  20,  speaking  of  this  sentence,  which  he 
there  says,  subjects  us,  Adam's  and  Eve's  posterity,  to  affliction  and  mortality, 
he  calls  it  a  judicial  act  of  condemnation.     ^^  The  judicial  act  of  condemnation 

isays  he)  clearly  implies,  a  taking  him  to  pieces,  and  turning  him  to  the  ground 
rom  whence  he  was  taken."  And  p.  28,  29,  Note,  "  In  all  the  Scripture  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  there  is  recorded  but  one  judgment  to  condemnation,  which 
came  upon  all  men,  and  that  is.  Gen.  iii.  17 — 19,  Dust  thou  art,^^  8lc  P.  40, 
speaking  of  the  same,  he  says,  "  all  men  are  brought  xmder  condemnation."  In 
p.  27,  28,  "  ^y  yxAgmewi,  judgment  to  condemnation,  it  appeareth  evidently  to 
me,  he  (Paul)  means  the  being  adjudged  to  the  forementioned  death;  he  means 
the  sentence  of  death,  of  a  general  mortality, pronowTiced  upon  mankind,  in  con- 
sequence of  Adam's  first  transgression.  And  the  condemnation  inflicted  by  the 
judgment  of  God,  answereth  to,  and  is  in  effect  the  same  thing  with  being  dead." 
F.  30,  "  The  many,  that  is  mankind,  were  subject  to  death  by  the  judicial  act 
of  God."     P.  31, "  Being  made  signers,  may  very  well  signify,  being  adjudged^ 
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or  conaemned  to  death.  For  the  Hebrew  word,  &€•,  signifies  to  make  one  a 
sinner  by  a  judicial  setUence,  or  to  condemn.'^  P.  178,  Par.  on  Rom.  v.  19^ 
'*  Upon  the  account  of  one  man's  disobedience,  mankind  vf  ere  judicially  consti' 
tutcd  sinners  ;  that  is,  subjected  to  death,  by  the  sentence  of  God  ihejudgeJ** 
And  there  are  many  other  places  where  he  repeats  the  same  thing.  And  it  is 
pr  titty  remarkable,  that  in  p.  48,  49,  immediately  after  citing  Prov.  xvii.  16, 
'*  He  that  justifieth  the  wicked,  and  he  that  condemneth  the  just,  are  both  an 
abomination  to  the  Lord ;"  and  when  he  is  careful  in  citing  these  words  to  pu» 
us  in  mind,  that  it  is  meant  of  a  judicial  act;  yet  in  the  very  next  words  he 
supposes  that  God  himself  does  so,  since  he  constantly  supposes  that  Adam'fl 
pckerity,  whom  God  condenms,  are  innocent  His  words  are  these,  "  From  all 
this  it  folio weth,  that  as  the  judgment,  that  passed  upon*  all  men  to  condemna* 
Hon,  is  death's  coming  upon  all  men  by  the  judicial  ad  of  God,  upon  occasion 
of  Adam's  transgression :  so,"  &c.  And  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  in  p.  3,  4, 
7,  S.y  he  insists,  "  That  in  Scripture  no  action  is  said  to  be  imputed,  reckoned, 
or  accounted  to  any  person  for  righteousness  or  CONDEMNATION,  but  the 
proper  act  and  deed  of  that  person."  And  yet  he  thus  continually  affirms,  that 
all  mankind  are  made  sinners  by  di  judicial  act  of  God  the  Judge,  even  to  con* 
demnaiion.  djid  judicially  constituted  sinners,  and  so  subjected  to  ^judicial  sen* 
tence  of  condemnation,  on  occasion  of  Adam's  sin ;  and  all  according  to  the 
threatening  denounced  to  Adam,  thou  shall  surely  die:  though  he  supposes 
Adam's  posterity  were  not  included  in  the  threatening,  and  are  looked  upon  as 
perfectly  innocent,  and  treated  wholly  as  such. 

I  am  sensible  Dr.  Taylor  does  not  run  mto  all  this  inconsistence,  only  through 
oversight  and  blundering ;  but  tliat  he  is  driven  to  it,  to  make  out  his  matters 
in  his  evasion  of  that  noted  paragraph  in  the  5th  chapter  of  Romans ;  especially 
those  three  sentences,  ver.  16,  "  The  judgment  was  by  one  to  condemnation." 
Ver.  18, "  By  the  oflTence  of  one,  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation;" 
and  ver.  19,  "  By  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners."  And  I 
am  also  sensible  of  what  he  offers  to  salve  the  inconvenience,  viz.,  ^'  That  if  the 
threatening  had  immediately  been  executed  on  Adam,  he  would  have  had  no 
posterity ;  and  that  so  far  the  possible  existence  of  Adam's  posterity  fell  under 
the  threatening  of  the  law,  and  into  the  hands  of  the  judge,  to  be  disposed  of  as 
he  should  think  fit :  and  that  this  is  the  ^ound  of  the  judgment  to  condemna- 
tion, coming  upon  all  men."*    But  this  is  trifling,  to  a  great  degree  :  for, 

1.  Suffering  death,  and  failing  of  possible  existence,  are  entirely  diflerent 
things.  If  there  had  never  been  any  such  thing  as  sin  committed,  there  would 
have  been  infinite  numbers  of  possible  beings,  which  would  have  failed  of  ex- 
istence, by  God's  appointment  God  has  appointed  not  to  bring  into  existence 
numberless  possible  worlds,  each  replenished  with  innumerable  possible  inhabit- 
ants.    But  IS  this  equivalent  to  God's  appointing  them  all  to  suner  death  ? 

2.  Our  author  represents,  that  by  Adam's  sin^  the  possible  existence  of  hi$ 
posterity  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  judge,  to  be  disposed  of  as  he  should  think fL 
But  there  was  no  need  of  any  sin  of  Adam's,  or  any  body's  else,  in  order  to  their 
beine  brought  into  God's  hands  in  this  respect  The  future  possible  existence 
of  all  created  beings,  is  in  God's  hands,  antecedenthr  to  the  existence  of  any  sin. 
And  therefore  by  God's  sovereign  appointment,  infinite  numbers  of  possible  be- 
ings, without  any  relation  to  Adam,  or  any  other  sinnmg  being,  do  fail  of  their 
possible  existence.  And  if  Adam  had  never  sinned,  yet  it  would  be  unreason- 
able to  suppose,  but  that  innumerable  multitudes  of  his  possible  posterity,  would 
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have  failed  of  existence  by  God's  disposal.  For  will  any  be  so  unreasonable  as 
to  imagine,  that  God  would,  and  must  have  brought  into  existence  as  many  of 
his  posterity  as  it  was  possible  should  be,  if  he  had  not  sinned  ?  Or  that  in  that 
cast,  it  would  not  have  been  possible,*  that  any  other  persons  of  his  posterity 
should  ever  have  existed,  than  those  individual  pei-sons,  who  now*  actually  fall 
under  that  sentence  of  suffering  death,  and  returning  to  the  dust  1 

3.  We  have  many  accounts  in  Scripture,  which  imply  the  actual  failing  of 
the  possible  existence  of  innumerable  multitudes  of  Adam's  posterity,  yea,  oi 
many  more  than  ever  come  into  existence.  As  of  the  possible  posterity  of  Abel, 
the  possible  posterity  of  all  them  that  were  destroyed  by  the  flood  ;*  and  the  pos- 
sible posterity  of  the  innumerable  multitudes  which  we  read  of  in  Scripture,  de- 
stroyed by  sword,  pestilence,  &c.  And  if  the  threatening  to  Adam  reached  his 
posterity,  in  no  other  respect  than  this,  that  they  were  liable  to  be  deprived  by  it  of 
their  possible  existence,  then  these  instances  are  much  more  properly  a  fulfilment 
of  that  threatening,  than  the  suffering  of  death  by  such  as  actually  come  into 
existence  ;  and  so  is  that  which  is  most  properly  the  judgment  to  condemnation, 
executed  by  the  sentence  of  the  judge,  proceeding  on  the  foot  of  that  threat ening- 
But  where  do  we  ever  find  this  so  represented  in  Scripture  ?  We  read  of  multi- 
tudes cut  off  for  their  personal  sins,  who  thereby  failed  of  their  possible  posterity. 
And  these  are  mentioned  as  God's  judgments  on  them,  and  effects  of  God's 
condemnation  of  them  :  but  when  are  they  ever  spoken  of  as  God's  judicially 
proceeding  against,  and  condemning  their  possible  posterity  ? 

4.  Dr.  Taylor,  in  what  he  says  concerning  this  matter,  speaks  of  the  threat- 
ening of  the  law  delivered  to  Adam,  which  the  possible  existence  of  his  posterity 
fell  under,  as  the  ground  of  the  judgment  to  condemnation  coming  vpon  all  men. 
But  herein  he  is  exceeding  inconsistent  with  himself;  for  he  affirms  in  a  place 
forecited,  that  the  Scripture  never  speaks  of  any  sentence  of  condemnation 
coming  upon  all  men,  but  that  sentence  in  the  third  of  Genesis,  concerning 
man's  turning  to  dust.  But  according  to  him,  the  threatening  of  the  law  deliv- 
ered to  Adam,  could  not  be  the  ground  of  that  sentence ;  for  he  greatly  insists 
upon  it,  that  that  law  was  entirely  abrogated  before  that  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced, that  this  law  at  that  time  was  not  in  beings  had  no  existence  to  have 
any  such  influence,  as  might  procure  a  sentence  of  death ;  and  that  therefore 
this  sentence  was  introduced  entirely  on  another  foot,  viz.,  on  the  foot  of  a  new 
dispensation  of  grace.  The  reader  may  see  this  matter  strenuously  urged,  and 
particularly  argued  by  him,  p.  113 — 220,  S.  So  that  this  sentence  could  not, 
according  to  him,  have  the  threatening  of  that  law  for  its  ground,  as  he  sup- 
poses ;  for  it  never  stood  upon  that  ground.  It  could  not  be  called  a  judgment 
of  condemnation  under  any  such  view  ;  for  it  could  not  be  viewed  under  circum- 
stances under  which  it  never  existed. 

5.  If  it  be  as  our  author  supposes,  that  the  sentence  of  death  on  all  men 
comes  under  the  notion  of  a  judgment  to  condemnation  by  this  means,  viz.,  that 
the  threatening  to  Adam  was  m  some  respects  the  ground  of  it ;  then  it  also 
comes  under  ^the  notion  of  a  punishment :  for  threatemngs  annexed  to  breaches 
of  laws,  are  to  punishments ;  and  a  judgment  of  condemnation  to  the  thing 
threatened,  must  be  to  punishment ;  and  the  thing  condemned  to,  must  have  as 
much  the  notion  of  a  punishment,  as  the  sentence  nas  the  notion  of  a*  judgment 
to  condemnation.  But  this,  Dr.  Taylor  wholly  denies :  he  denies  that  the  death 
switenced  to,  comes  as  any  punishment  at  all,  but  insists  that  it  comes  only  as 
a  favor  and  benefit,  and  a  fruit  of  fatherly^love  to  Adam's  posterity,  respected, 
not  as  guilty,  but  wholly  innocent.  So  that  his  scheme  will  not  admit  of  its 
coming  under  the  notion  of  a  sentence  to  condemnation  in  any  respect  whatso- 
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erer.  Our  author's  supposition,  that  the  possible  existence  of  Adam  s  posterily 
comes  under  the  threatening  of  the  law,  and  into  the  hands  of  the  judge,  and  is 
tiie  ground  of  the  condemnation  of  all  men  to  death,  implies,  that  death,  hy  thia 
gentence,  is  appointed  to  mankind  as  an  evil,  at  least  negatively  so-;  as  it  is  a 
privation  of  good :  for  he  manifestly  speaks  of  a  nonexistence  as  a  negative 
evil.  But  herein  he  is  inconsistent  with  himself:  for  he  continually  insists,  that 
mankind  are  subjected  to  death  only  as  a  heneJU,  as  has  been  before  shown.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  death  is  not  appointed  to  mankind  as  a  negative  evil,  as  any 
cessation  of  existence,  as  any  cessation  or  even  diminution  of  good  ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  as  a  means  of  a  more  happy  existence,  and  a  great  increase  of  good. 

So  that  this  evasion  or  salvo  of  Dr.  Taylor's,  is  so  far  from  helping  the  matter, 
or  salving  the  inconsistence,  that  it  increases  it. 

And  that  the  constitution  or  law,  with  the  threatening  of  death  annexed, 
which  was  given  to  Adam,  was  to  him  as  the  head  of  mankind,  and  to  his  posterity 
as  included  in  him,  not  only  follows  from  some  of  our  author's  own  assertions, 
and  the  plain  and  full  declarations  of  the  apostle,  in  the  fifth  of  Romans  (of 
which  more  afterwards),  which  drove  Dr.  Taylor  into  such  gross  inconsistencies : 
hut  the  account  given  in  the  three  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  directly  and  inevita- 
oly  leads  us  to  such  a  conclusion. 

Though  the  sentence.  Gen.  iii.  19,  Unto  dust  thou  shalt  return,  be  not  of 
equal  extent  with  the  threatening  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  or  an  execution  of 
the  main  curse  of  the  law  therein  denounced  ;  for,  that  it  should  have  been  so, 
would  have  been  inconsLstcnt  with  the  intimations  of  mercy  just  before  given : 
yet  it  is  plain,  this  sentence  is  in  pursuance  of  that  threatening,  being  to  some- 
thing that  was  included  in  it  The  words  of  the  sentence  were  delivt^red  to  the 
same  person,  with  the  words  of  the  threatening,  and  in  the  same  manner,  in  like 
singular  terms,  as  much  without  any  express  mention  of  his  posterity :  and  yet 
it  manifestly  appears  by  the  consequence,  as  well  as  iill  circumstances,  that  his 
posterit)'  were  included  in  the  words  of  the  sentence ;  as  is  confessed  on  all 
hands.  And  as  the  words  were  apparently  delivered  in  the  form  of  the  sen- 
tence of  a  judge,  condemning  for  something  that  he  was  displeased  with,  and 
ought  to  be  condemned,  viz.  sin ;  and  as  the  sentence  to  him  and  his  posteritv 
was  but  one,  dooming  to  the  same  suffering,  under  the  same  circumstances,  both 
the  one  and  the  other  sentenced  in  the  same  words,  spoken  but  once,  and  imme- 
diately to  but  one  person,  we  hence  justly  infer,  that  it  was  the  same  thing  to 
both ;  and  not  as  Dr.  Taylor  suggests,  p.  67,  a  sentence  to  a  proper  punishment 
to  Adam,  but  a  mere  promise  oi  favor  to  his  posterity. 

Indeed,  sometimes  our  author  seems  to  suppose,  that  God  meant  the  thing 
denounced  in  this  sentence,  as  a  favor  both  to  Adam  and  his  posterity.*  But  to 
his  posterity,  or  mankind  in  general,  who  are  the  main  subject,  he  ever  insists, 
that  it  was  purely  intended  as  a  favor.  And  therefore  one  would  have  thought 
the  sentence  should  have  been  delivered,  with  manifestations  and  appearances  of 
favor,  and  not  of  anger.  How  could  Adam  understand  it  as  a  promise  of  great 
favor,  considering  the  manner  and  circumstances  of  the  denunciation  ?  How 
could  he  think,  that  God  would  go  about  to  delude  him,  by  clothing  himself 
with  garments  of  vengeance,  using  wordsof  displeasure  and  rebuke,  setting  forth 
tlie  heinousness  of  his  crime,  attended  with  cherubims  and  a  flaming  sword ; 
when  all  that  he  meant  was  only  higher  testimonies  of  favor,  than  he  had  before 
in  a  state  of  innocence,  and  to  manifest  fatherly  love  and  kindness,  in  promises 
of  great  blessings?  If  this  was  the  case,  God's  words  to  Adam  must  be  under- 
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rtood  thus :  "  Because  thou  hast  done  so  wickedly,  hast  hearkened  unto  tbe 
voice  of  thy  wife,  and  hast  eaten  of  the  tree  of  which  I  commanded  thee,  saying. 
Thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it ;  therefore  I  will  be  more  kind  to  thee  than  I  was  in  thy 
state  of  innocence,  and  do  now  appoint  for  thee  the  following  great  favois : 
Cursed  be  the  ground  for  thy  sakcy'^  &c.  And  thus  Adam  must  understand 
what  was  said,  unless  any  will  say  (and  God  forbid  that  any  should  be  so  blas- 
phemous) that  God  clothed  himself  with  appearances  of  displeasure,  to  deceive 
Adam,  and  make  hun  believe  the  contrary  of  what  he  intended,  and  lead  him 
to  expect  a  dismal  train  of  evil  on  his  posterity,  contrary  to  all  reason  and  jus- 
tice, implying  the  most  horriblv  unrighteous  treatment  of  millions  of  perfectly 
innocent  creatures.  It  is  certain  there  is  not  the  least  appearance  in  what  God 
said,  or  the  manner  of  it,  as  Moses  gives  us  the  account,  of  any  other,  than  thai 
God  was  now  testifying  displeasure,  condemning  the  subject  of  the  sentence  he 
was  pronouncing,  as  justly  exposed  to  punishment  for  sin,  and  for  that  sin  which 
he  mentions. 

When  God  was  pronouncing  this  sentence,  Adam  doubtless  understood,  thai 
God  had  respect  to  his  posterity,  as  w^ell  as  himself,  though  God  spake  wholly 
in  the  second  person  singular, "  Because  thou  hast  eaten — In  sorrow  shalt  thou 
eat — Unto  the  dust  shalt  thou  return."  But  he  had  as  much  reason  to  under* 
stand  God  as  having  respect  to  his  posterity,  when  he  directed  his  speech  to 
him  in  like  manner  m  the  threatening,  Thou  shalt  surely  die.  The  sentence 
plainly  refers  to  the  threatening,  and  results  from  it.  The  threatening  says,  If 
thou  eat  thou  shalt  die :  the  sentence  says,  Because  thou  hast  eaten^  thou  shalt  die. 
And  Moses,  who  wrote  the  account,  had  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  the  affair 
would  be  thus  understood  by  his  readers ;  for  such  a  way  of  speaking  was  well 
understood  jn  those  days :  the  history  he  gives  us  of  the  oriejin  of  things, 
abounds  with  it  Such  a  manner  of  speaking  to  the  first  of  the  kind,  or  heads 
of  the  race,  having  respect  to  the  progeny,  is  not  only  used  in  almost  every 
thing  that  God  said  to  Adam  and  Eve,  but  even  in  what  he  said  to  the  very 
birds  and  fishes.  Gen.  i.  22 ;  and  also  in  what  he  said  afterwards  to  Noah,  Gen. 
ix.,  and  to  Shem,  Ham  and  Japheth,  and  Canaan,  Gen.  ix.  25 — 27.  So  in 
promises  made  to  Abraham,  in  which  God  directed  his  speech  to  him,  and 
spake  in  the  second  person  singular,  from  time  to  time,  but  meant  chiefly  hia 
posterity  :  "  To  thee  will  I  give  this  land.  In  thee  shall  all  the  families  of  th« 
earth  be  blessed,"  &c.  &c.  And  in  what  is  said  of  Ishmael,  as  of  his  person, 
but  meant  chiefly  of  his  posterity.  Gen  xvi.  12,  and  xvii.  20.  And  so  in  what 
Isaac  said  to  Esau  and  Jacob,  in  his  blessing ;  in  winch  he  spake  to  them  in  the 
second  person  singular,  but  meant  chiefly  their  posterity.  And  so  for  the  most 
part  in  the  promises  made  to  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  in  Jacob's  blessing  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and  of  his  twelve  sons. 

But  I  shall  take  notice  ot  on»?  or  two  things  further,  showing  that  Adam's 
posterity  were  included  in  God'M  establishment  with  him,  and  the  threatening 
denounced  for  his  sin  ;  and  that  the  calamities  which  come  upon  them  in  con- 
sequence of  his  sin,  are  brought  on  them  as  punishments. 

This  is  evident  from  the  curse  on  the  ground  ;  which,  if  it  be  any  curse  at  all, 
comes  equally  on  Adam's  posterity  with  himself.  And  if  it  be  a  curse,  then 
against  whomsoever  it  is  designed  and  on  whomsoever  it  terminates,  it  comes 
as  a  punishment,  and  not  as  a  blessing,  so  far  as  it  comes  in  consequence  of 
that  sentence. 

Dr.  Taylor,  page  19,  says,  "  A  curse  is  pronounced  upon  the  ground,  but 
no  curse  upon  the  woman  and  the  man."  And  in  pages  45,  46,  S.,  he  insists 
that  the  ground  only  was  cursed,  and  not  the  man ;  just  as  though  a  curse 
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could  terminate  on  lifeless,  senseless  earth !  To  understand  this  curse  otherwise 
than  as  terminating  upon  man  through  the  m-ound,  would  be  as  senseless  as  to 
suppose  the  meaning  to  be,  Tlks  ground  shaUhe  punished  and  shall  be  miserabk 
for  thy  sake  Our  author  interprets  the  curse  on  the  ground,  of  its  being  in- 
cumbered with  noxious  weeds ;  but  would  these  weeds  nave  been  any  curse  on 
the  ground,  if  there  had  been  no  inhabitants,  or  if  the  inhabitants  had  been  of 
such  a  nature,  that  these  weeds  would  not  have  been  noxious,  but  useful  to 
them  4  It  is  said,  Deut.  xxviii.  17,  "  Cursed  shall  be  thy  basket,  and  thy  store ;" 
and  would  he  not  be  thought  to  talk  very  ridiculously,  who  should  say,  **  Here 
is  a  curse  upon  the  basket,  but  not  a  word  of  any  curse  upon  the  owner ;  and 
therefore  we  have  no  reason  at  all  to  look  upon  it  as  any  punishment  upon  him, 
or  any  testimony  of  God's  displeasure  towards  him."  How  plain  is  it,  that 
when  lifeless  things,  which  are  not  capable  of  either  benefit  or  suffering,  are 
said  to  be  cursed  or  blessed  with  regard  to  sensible  beings,  that  use  or  possess 
these  things  or  have  connection  with  them,  the  meaning  must  be,  that  these 
sen^ble  beings  are  cursed  or  blessed  in  the  other^  or  with  respect  to  them  !  In 
Exod.  xxiii.  25,  it  is  said,  "  He  shall  bless  thy  bread  and  thy  water."  And  I 
suppose,  never  any  body  yet  proceeded  to  such  a  degree  of  subtilty  in  distin- 
guishing, as  to  say,  '^  Here  is  a  blessing  on  the  bread  and  the  water,  which 
went  into  the  possessors'  mouths,  but  no  blessing  on  them."  To  make  such  a 
(hstinction  with  regard  to  the  curse  God  pronounced  on  the  ground,  would  in 
some  respects  be  more  unreasonable,  because  God  is  express  in  explaining  the 
matter,  declaring  that  it  was  for  man^s  sake^  expressly  referring  this  curse  to 
hirrhy  as  being  with  respect  to  him,  and  for  the  sake  of  his  ^It,  and  as  consist- 
ing in  the  sorrow  and  suffering  he  should  have  from  it,  *'  m  sorrow  shalt  thou 
eat  of  it.  Thorns  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee.^^  So  that  God's  own 
words  tell  us  where  the  curse  terminates.  The  words  are  parallel  with  those 
in  Deut  xxviii.  16,  but  only  more  Jplain  and  explicit,  **  Cursed  shalt  thou  be  in 
the  field,"  or  in  the  ground 

If  this  part  of  the  sentence  was  pronounced  under  no  notion  of  any  curse  or 
punishment  at  all  upon  mankind,  but  on  the  contrary,  as  making  an  alteration 
m  the  ground,  that  should  be  for  the  better^  as  to  them  ;  that  instead  of  the 
sweet,  but  tempting,  pernicious  fruits  of  paradise,  it  might  produce  wholesome 
fruits,  more  for  the  health  of  the  soul ;  that  it  might  bring  forth  thorns  and 
thistles,  as  excellent  medicines,  to  prevent  or  cure  moral  distempers,  diseases 
which  would  issue  in  eternal  death ;  I  say,  if  what  was  pronounced  was  under 
this  notion,  then  it  was  a  blessing  on  the  ground,  and  not  a  curse ;  and  it  might 
more  properly  have  been  said,  "  Blessed  shall  the  ground  be  for  thy  sake.  I 
will  make  a  happy  change  of  it,  that  it  may  be  a  habitation  more  fit  for  a  crea- 
ture so  infirm,  and  so  apt  to  be  overcome  with  temptation,  as  thou  art." 

llie  event  makes  it  evident,  that  in  pronouncing  this  curse,  God  had  as 
much  respect  to  Adam's  posterity,  as  to  himself:  and  so  it  was  understood  by 
his  pious  posterity  before  the  flood ;  as  appears  by  what  Lamech,  the  father  of 
Noah,  says.  Gen.  v.  29,  '*  And  he  called  his  name  JVoah^  saying.  This  same 
shall  comfort  us  concerning  our  work,  and  the  toil  of  our  hands,  because  of  the 
ground  which  the  Lord  hath  cursed.^^ 

Another  thing  which  argues,  that  Adam's  posterity  were  included  in  the 
threatening  of  death,  and  that  our  first  parents  understood,  when  fallen,  that  the 
tempter,  in  persuading  them  to  eat  the  forbidden  fruit,  had  aimed  at  the  pun* 
ishinent  and  ruin  of  both  them  and  their  posterity,  and  had  procured  it,  if 
Adam's  immediately  giving  his  wife  that  new  name,  Eve,  or  I»i/c,  on  the  prom* 
*st  or  intimation  of  the  disappointment  and  overthrow  of  the  tempter  ialhoSw 
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,  matter,  by  her  seed,  which  Adam  understood  to  be  by  his  procuring  life,  not 
only  for  themselves,  but  for  many  of  their  posterity,  and  thereby  delivering 
them  from  that  death  and  ruin  wl^ich  the  serpent  had  brought  upon  them. 
Those  that  should  be  thus  delivered,  and  obtain  life,  Adam  calls  the  living  ; 
and  because  he  observed,  by  what  God  had  said,  that  deliverance  and  life  were 
to  be  by  the  seed  of  the  woman,  he  therefore  remarks  that  she  is  the  mother 
of  aU.  living,  and  thereupon  gives  her  a  new  name,  calls  her  Chavah,  life. 
Gen.  iii.  20. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence,  that  this  is  the  occasion  of  Adam's  giving 
his  wife  her  new  name.  This  was  her  new  honor,  and  the  greatest  honor,  at 
least  in  her  present  state,  that  the  Redeemer  was  to  be  of  her  seed.  New 
names  were  wont  to  be  given  for  something  that  was  the  person's  peculiar  hon- 
or. So  it  was  with  regard  to  the  new  names  of  Abraham,  Sarah,  and  Israel. 
Dr.  Taylor  himself  observes,*  that  they  who  are  saved  by  Christ,  are  called  the 
livers,  6t  l^fovreg,  2  Cor.  iv.  11,  the  livingy  or  they  that  live.  So  we  find  in  the 
Old  Testament,  the  righteous  are  called  by  the  name  of  the  living.  Psalm  Ixix. 
28,  "  Let  them  be  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  the  living,  and  not  be  written  with 
the  righteous."  If  what  Adam  meant  by  her  being  the  mother  of  all  living, 
was  only  her  being  the  mother  of  mankind,  and  gave  her  the  name  life  upon 
that  account ;  it  were  much  the  most  likely  that  he  would  have  riven  her  this 
name  at  first,  when  God  first  united  them,  under  that  blessing,  "  Be  firuitful  and 
multiply,"  and  when  he  had  a  prospect  of  her  being  the  mother  of  mankind  in 
a  state  of  immortality,  living  indeed,  living,  and  never  dying.  But  that  Adam 
should  at  that  time  give  her  only  the  name  of  Isha,  and  then  immediately  on 
that  melancholy  change,  by  their  coming  under  the  sentence  of  death,  with  all 
tlieir  posterity,  having  now  a  new,  awfid  prospect  of  her  being  the  mother  of 
nothing  but  a  dying  race,  all  from  generation  to  generation  turning  to  dust, 
through  her  folly ;  I  say,  that  immediately  on  this,  he  should  change  her  name 
into  fife,  calling  her  now  the  mother  of  all  living,  is  perfectly  unaccountable. 
Besides,  it  is  manifest  that  it  was  not  her  being  the  mother  of  all  mankind,  or 
her  relation  as  a  mother,  which  she  stood  in  to  her  posterity,  but  the  quality  of 
those  she  was  to  be  the  mother  of.  which  was  the  thing  Adam  had  in  view,  in 
riving  his  wife  this  new  name  j  as  appears  by  the  name  itself,  which  signifies 
life.  And  if  it  had  been  only  a  natural  and  mortal  life  which  he  had  in  view, 
this  was  nothing  distinguishing  of  her  posterity  firom  the  brutes  ;  for  the  very 
name  name  of  living  ones,  or  living  things,  is  given  from  time  to  time  in  this 
Book  of  Genesis  to  them ;  as  in  chap.  i.  21,  24,  28,  ii.  19,  vi.  19,  vii.  23,  viii. 
I,  and  many  other  places  in  the  Bible.  And  besides,  if  by  life  the  quality  of 
her  posterity  was  not  meant,  there  was  nothing  in  it  to  distinguish  her  from 
Adam ;  for  thus  she  was  no  more  the  mother  of  all  living,  than  he  was  the  fa» 
ther  of  3ll  living  ;  and  she  could  no  more  properly  be  called  by  the  name  of 
life  on  any  such  account,  than  he  ;  but  names  are  given  for  distinction. 
Doubtless  Adam  took  notice  of  something  distinguishing  concerning  her,  that 
occasioned  his  giving  her  this  new  name.  And  1  think  it  is  exceedmg  natural 
to  suppose,  that  as  Adam  had  given  her  her  first  name  from  the  manner  of  her 
creation,  so  he  gave  her  her  new  name  from  redemption,  and  as  it  were, 
new  creation,  through  the  Redeemer,  of  her  seed ;  and  that  he  should  give  her 
this  name  from  that  which  comforted  him,  with  respect  to  the  curse  that  God 
had  pronounced  on  him  and  the  earth,  as  Lamech  named  Noah,  Gen.  v.  29 
•*  Saying,  This  same  shall  comfort  us  concerning  our  work,  and  toil  of  ouf 

*  Note  annexed  to  1 287. 
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hands,  because  of  the  ground  which  the  Lord  hath  cursed."  Accordingly  he 
gave  her  this  new  name,  not  at  her  first  creation,  but  immediately  after  the 
promise  of  a  Redeemer,  of  her  seed.     See  Gen.  iiL  15 — 20.     • 

Now  as  to  the  consequence  which  I  infer  from  Adam's  givmg  his  wife  this 
name,  on  the  intimation  which  God  had  given,  that  Satan  should  by  her  seed 
be  overthrown  and  disappointed,  as  to  his  malicious  design,  in  that  deed  of  his 
which  God  then  spake  of,  viz.,  his  tempting  the  woman.  Adam  infers  from 
it,  that  great  numbers  of  manland  should  be  saved,  whom  he  calls  the  living; 
they  should  be  saved  from  the  eflfects  of  this  malicious  design  of  the  old  serpent, 
and  from  that  ruin  which  he  had  brought  upon  them  by  tempting  their  first 
parents  to  sin  ;  and  so  the  serpent  would  be,  with  respect  to  them,  disappoint- 
ed and  overthrown  in  his  design.  But  how  is  any  death  or  nun,  or  indeed  any 
calamity  at  all,  brought  upon  their  posterity  by  Satan's  malice  in  that  tempta- 
tion, if  mstead  of  that,  all  the  death  and  sorrow  that  was  consequent,  was  the 
fruit  of  God's  fatherly  love,  and  not  Satan's  malice,  and  was  an  instance  of 
God's  free  and  sovereign  favor,  such  favcM:  as  Satan  could  not  possibly  foresee  1 
And  if  multitudes  of  Eve's  posterity  are  saved,  from  either  spiritual  or  temporal 
death,  by  a  Redeemer,  of  her  seed,  how  is  that  any  disappointment  of  Satan's 
design  in  tempting  our  first  parents  ?  How  came  he  to  have  any  such  thing  in 
view,  as  the  death  of  Adam's  and  Eve's  posterity,  by  tempting  them  to  sin,  or 
any  expectation  that  their  death  would  be  the  consequence,  unless  he  knew 
that  they  were  included  in  the  threatening  ?         • 

Some  have  objected  against  Adam's  posterity's  being  included  in  the  threat- 
ening delivered  to  Adam,  that  the  threatening  itself  was  inconsistent  vrith  hii 
having  any  posterity  ;  it  being  that  he  should  die  on  the  day  that  he  sinned. 

To  this  I  answer,  that  the  threatening  was  not  inconsistent  with  his  having 
posterity,  on  two  accounts. 

Those  words,  "  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die,"  accord- 
mg  to  the  use  of  such  like  expressions  among  the  Hebrews,  do  not  signify  im- 
mediate death,  or  that  the  execution  shall  be  within  twenty-four  hours  from  the 
commission  of  the  fact ;  nor  did  God,  by  those  words,  limit  himself  as  to  the  time 
of  executing  the  threatened  punishment,  but  that  was  still  left  to  God's  pleas- 
ore.  Such  a  phrase,  according  to  the  idiom  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  signifies  no 
more  than  these  two  things  : 

1.  A  real  connection  between  the  sin  and  the  punishment  So  Ezek.  xxxiiL 
12,  13,  "  The  righteousness  of  the  righteous  shall  not  deliver  him  in  the^day  of 
his  transgression.  As  for  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked,  he  shall  not  fall  there- 
by in  the  day  that  he  turneth  from  his  wickedness  ;  neither  shall  the  righteous 
be  able  to  live  in  the  day  that  he  sinneth  ;  but  for  his  iniquity  that  he  hath  com- 
mitted, he  shall  die  for  it."  Here  it  is  said,  ♦hat  in  the  day  he  sinneth,  he  shall 
not  be  able  to  live,  but  he  shall  die ;  not  signifying  the  time  when  death  shall 
be  executed  upon  him,  but  the  connection  between  his  sin  and  death  ;  such  a 
connection  as  m  our  present  common  use  of  language  is  signified  by  the  adverb 
of  time,  when  ;  as  if  one  should  say,  "  According  to  the  laws  of  our  nation,  so  long 
as  a  man  behaves  himself  as  a  good  subject,  he  may  live  ;  but  when  he  turns 
rebel,  he  must  die :"  not  signifying  the  hour,  day  or  month  in  which  he  must 
-)e  executed,  but  only  the  connection  between  his  crime  and  death. 

2.  Another  thing  which  seems  to  be  signifijpd  by  such  an  expression,  is,  that 
Adam  should  be  exposed  to  death  for  one  transgression^  without  waiting  on 
him  to  try  him  the  second  time.  If  he  eat  of  that  tree,  he  should  immediately 
fall  under  condemnation,  though  afterwards  he  might  abstain  ever  so  strictly.  In 
this  respect  the  words  are  much  of  the  same  force  with  those  woids  o{  S^Nssc&ssck 
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to  Shimei,  1  Kings  ii.  37,  "  For  it  shall  be  that  on  the  day  that  thou  goest  out, 
and  passest  over  the  brook  Kidron,  thou  shalt  know  for  certain^  that  thou  shaU 
nirely  die.^^  Not  meaning  that  he  should  certainly  be  executed  on  that  day, 
mt  that  he  should  be  assuredly  liable  to  death  for  the  first  offence,  and  that  he 
bould  not  have  another  trial  to  see  whether  he  would  go  over  the  brook  Kidrcm 
&  second  time. 

And  then  besides: 

II.  If  the  words  had  implied  that  Adam  should  die  that  very  day,  within 
twenty-four  or  twelve  hours,  or  that  moment  that  he  transgressed,  yet  it  will  by 
no  means  follow,  that  God  obliged  himself  to  execute  the  punishment  in  ite 
utmost  extent  on  that  day.  The  sentence  was  in  great  part  executed  iinmediate- 
ly :  he  then  died  spiritually :  he  lost  his  innocence  and  original  righteousness, 
and  the  favor  of  God ;  a  dismal  alteration  was  made  in  his  soul,  by  the  loss  of 
that  holy,  divine  principle,  which  was  in  the  highest  sense  the  life  of  the  soul. 
In  this  he  was  truly  ruined  and  undone  that  very  day,  becoming  corrupt,  miser- 
able and  helpless.  And  I  think  it  has  been  shown  that  such  a  spiritual  death 
was  one  great  thing  implied  in  the  threatening.  And  the  alteration  then  made 
in  his  body  and  external  state,  was  the  beginnmg  of  temporal  death.  Grievous, 
external  calamity  is  called  by  the  name  of  death  in  Scripture ;  Exod.  x.  17,  "  En- 
treat the  Lord  that  he  may  take  away  this  death.^^  Not  only  was  Adam's  soul 
ruined  that  day,  but  his  body  was  ruined :  it  lost  its  beauty  and  vigor,  and  be- 
came a  poor,  dull,  decaying,  dying  thing.  And  besides  all  this,  Adam  was  that 
day  undone  m  a  more  dreadful  sense  :  he  immediately  fell  under  the  curse  of 
the  law,  and  condemnation  to  eternal  perdition.  In  the  language  of  Scripture, 
he  is  daad,  that  is,  in  a  state  of  condemnation  to  death  ;  even  as  our  author  often 
explains  this  language  in  his  exposition  upon  Romans.  In  Scripture  language, 
he  that  believes  in  Christ,  immediately  receives  life.  He  passes  at  that  time  from 
death  to  life,  and  thenceforward  (to  use  the  Apostle  John's  phrase)  "  has  eternal 
li  JB  abiding  in  him."  But  yet  he  does  not  then  receive  eternal  l»fe  in  its  highest  com- 
pletion ;  he  has  but  the  beginning  of  it,  and  receives  it  in  a  vastly  greater  degree  at 
death ;  but  the  proper  time  for  the  complete  fulness  is  not  till  the  day  of  judgment. 
When  the  angels  sinned,  their  punishment  was  immediately  executed  in  a  degree ; 
but  their  full  punishment  is  not  until  the  end  of  the  world.  And  there  is  nothing 
in  God's  threatening  to  Adam  that  bound  him  to  execute  his  full  punishment  at 
once,  nor  any  thing  which  determines  that  he  should  have  no  posterity.  The  law 
or  constitution  which  God  established  and  declared,  determined  that  if  he  sinned, 
and  had  posterity,  he  and  they  should  die ;  but  there  was  no  constitution  determin- 
ing concerning  the  actual  being  of  his  posterity  in  this  case  ;  what  posterity  he 
should  have,  how  many,  or  whether  any  at  all.  All  these  things  God  had  re- 
served in  his  own  power :  the  law  and  its  sanction  intermeddled  not  with  the 
matter. 

It  may  be  proper  in  this  place  also  to  take  some  notice  of  that  objection  of 
Dr.  Taylor's,  against  Adam's  being  supposed  to  be  a  federal  head  for  his  posterity, 
that  it  gives  him  greater  honor  than  Christ,  as  it  supposes  that  all  his  posterity 
would  have  had  eternal  life  by  his  obedience,  if  he  had  stood  ;  and  so  a  greater 
number  would  have  had  the  benefit  of  his  obedience,  than  are  saved  by  Christ* 
I  think  a  very  little  consideration  is  sufficient  to  show  that  there  is  no  weight  in 
this  objection  ;  for  the  benefit  of  Christ's  merits  may  nevertheless  be  vastly  be- 
yond that  which  would  have  been  by  the  obedience  of  Adam.  For  those  that 
are  saved  by  Christ,  are  not  merely  advanced  to  happiness  by  his  merits,  but  are 
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saved  from  the  infinitely  dreadful  effects  of  Adam's  sin,  and  many  from  immenae 
guilt,  pollution  and  misery,  by  personal  sins ;  also  brought  to  a  holy  and  happj 
state,  as  it  were  through  mfinite  obstacles,  and  are  exalted  to  a  far  greater  de- 

S-ee  of  dignity,  felicity  and  gloiy,  than  would  have  been  due  for  Adam's  obe- 
enoe,  for  aught  I  know,  many  thousand  times  so  great  And  there  is  enough 
in  the  gospel  dispensation,  clearly  to  manifest  the  sufficiency  of  Christ's  merits 
for  such  effects  in  all  mankind.  And  how  great  the  number  will  be,  that  shall 
actually  be  the  subjects  of  them,  or  how  great  a  proportion  of  the  whole  race, 
considering  the  vast  success  of  the  gospel,  that  shall  be  in  that  future,  extrao^ 
dinary  and  glorious  season,  often  spoken  of,  none  can  tell.  And  the  honor  o( 
these  two  federal  heads  arises  not  so  much  from  what  was  proposed  to  each  for 
his  trial,  as  from  their  success,  and  the  good  actually  obtained,  and  also  the  man- 
ner of  obtaining.  Christ  obtains  the  oenefits  men  have  through  him  by  proper 
merit  of  condignity,  and  a  true  purchase  by  an  equiv'^ent ;  which  would  not  have 
been  the  case  with  Adam,  if  he  had  obeyed. 

I  have  now  particularly  considered  the  account  which  Moses  gives  us  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Bible,  of  our  first  parents,  and  God's  dealings  with  them,  the  con- 
8titutk)n  he  established  with  them,  their  transgression,  and  what  followed.  And 
on  the  whole,  if  we  consider  the  manner  in  which  God  apparently  speaks  to 
Adam  from  time  to  time ;  and  particularly,  if  we  consider  how  plainly  and  un- 
deniably his  posterity  are  included  in  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced  on  Adam 
after  his  fall,  founded  on  the  foregoing  threatening ;  and  consider  the  curse  d& 
Dounced  on  the  ground  for  his  sake,  and  for  his  and  his  posterity's  sorrow  :  and 
also  consider  what  is  evidently  the  occasion  <5f  his  giving  his  wife  the  new  name 
of  Eve,  and  his  meaning  in  it,  and  withal  consider  apparent  fact  in  constant  and 
universal  events,  with  relation  to  the  state  of  our  first  parents,  and  their  posterity 
from  that  time  forward,  through  all  ages  of  the  world  ;  I  cannot  but  think,  it 
must  appear  i9  every  impartial  person,  that  Moses'  account  does,  with  sufficient 
evidence,  lead  all  mankind,  to  whom  his  account  is  communicated,  to  understand, 
that  God,  in  his  constitution  with  Adam,  dealt  with  him  as  a  public  person,  and 
as  the  head  of  the  human  species,  and  had  respect  to  his  posterity,-  as  included 
in  him  :  and  that  this  history  is  given  by  divine  direction,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
first  written  revelation,  to  exhibit  to  our  view  the  origin  of  the  present,  sinful, 
miserable  state  of  mankind,  that  we  might  see  what  that  was,  which  firet  gave 
occasion  for  all  those  consequent,  wonderful  dispensations  of  divine  mercy  and 

grace  towards  mankind,  which  are  the  great  subject  of  the  Scriptures,  both*  of  the 
Id  and  New  Testament :  and  that  these  things  are  not  obscurely  and  doubtfully 
pointed  forth,  but  delivered  in  a  plain  account  of  things,  which  easily  and  natur- 
ally exhibits  them  to  our  understandings. 

And  by  what  follows  in  this  discourse,  we  may  have,  in  some  measure,  op- 
portunity to  see  how  other  things  in  the  Holy  Scripture  agree  with  what  has  been 
now  observed  from  the  three  first  chapters  of  Genesis. 


CHAPTER   II. 


Dbservations  on  other  parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  chiefly  in  the  Old  Testament  that 
prove  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin. 

Ortgtnal  depravity  may  well  be  argued,  from  wickedness  being  oflen  spoken 
^f  in  Scripture,  as  a  thing  belonging  to  the  race  of  mankind,  and  as  if  it  were  a 
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property  of  the  species.  So  in  PsaL  xiv.  2,  3,  "The  Lord  looked  down  firoiB 
jxeaven  upon  the  children  of  men,  to  see  if  there  were  any  that  did  unden^tand 
and  seek  God.  They  are  all  gone  aside ;  they  are  together  become  filthy : 
there  is  none  that  doeth  good ;  no,  not  one."  The  like  we  have  again,  Psal. 
liii.  2,  3.  Dr.  Taylor  tsays,  p.  104,  105,  "  The  Holy  Spirit  does  not  mean  this 
of  every  individual ;  because  in  the  very  same  psalm,  he  speaks  of  some  that 
were  righteous ;  ver.  5,  God  is  in  the  generation  of  the  rignteous.^*  But  how 
little  is  this  observation  to  the  purpose !  For  who  ever  supposed,  that  no  un- 
righteous men  were  ever  changed  by  divine  grace,  and  afterwards  made  right- 
eous ?  The  Psalmist  is  speaking  of  what  men  are  as  they  are  the  children  of 
men,  born  of  the  corrupt  race ;  and  not  as  bom  of  God,  whereby  they  come  to 
be  the  children  of  God,  and  of  the  generation  of  the  righteous.  The  Apostle 
Paul  cites  this  place  in  Rom.  iii.  10, 11,  12,  to  prove  the  universal  corruption 
of  mankind ;  but  yet  in  the  same  chapter  he  supposes  these  same  persons  here 
spoken  of  as  wicked,  may  become  righteous,  through  the  righteousness  and  grace 
rfQod. 

So  wickedness  is  spoken  of  in  other  places  in  the  Book  of  Psalms,  as  a  thing 
tiiat  belongs  to  men,  as  of  the  human  race,  as  sons  of  men.  Thus  in  Psal.  iv.  2, 
'*  0  ye  sons  of  men,  how  long  will  jre  turn  my  glory  into  shame  ?  How  long 
will  ye  love  vanity  ?"  &c.  Fsal.  Ivii.  4,  "  I  lie  among  them  that  are  set  on  fircu 
even  the  sons  of  men,  whose  teeth  are  spears  and  arrows,  and  their  tongue  a 
sharp  sword."  Psal.  Iviii.  1,  2,  "  Do  ye  indeed  speak  righteousness,  O  congrre- 
gation  ?  Do  ye  judge  uprightly,  0  ye  sons  of  men  1  Yea,  in  heart  ye  work 
wickedness ;  ye  weigh  out  the  violence  of  your  hands  in  the  earth.'*  Our  au- 
thor, mentioning  these  places,  says,  p.  105,  Note,  "  There  wias  a  stronsj  P^^ 
in  Israel  disaffected  to  David^s  person  and  government,  and  sometimes  he  choosett 
to  denote  them  by  the  sons  or  children  of  men."  But  it  would  have  been  wortl^ 
his  while  to  have  inquired.  Why  the  Psalmist  should  choose  to  denote  the  wick* 
edest  and  worse  men  in  Israel  by  this  name  1  Why  he  should  choose  thus  ti 
disgrace  the  human  race,  as  if  the  compellation  of  sons  of  men  most  properl} 
belonged  to  such  as  were  of  the  vilest  character,  and  as  if  all  the  sons  of  men, 
even  every  one  of  them,  were  of  such  a  character,  and  none  of  them  did  good; 
no,  not  one  ?  Is  it  not  strange,  that  the  righteous  should  not  be  thought  worthy 
to  be  called  sons  of  men,  and  ranked  with  that  noble  race  of  beings,  who  are 
born  into  the  world  wholly  right  and  innocent !  It  is  a  good,  easy,  and  natural 
Reason,  why  he  chooseth  to  call  the  wicked,  sons  of  men,  as  a  proper  name  for 
them,  that  by  being  of  the  sons  of  men,  or  of  the  corrupt,  ruined  race  of  mankind, 
they  come  by  theur  depravity.  And  the  Psalmist  himself  leads  us  to  this  very 
reason,  Psal.  Iviii.  at  the  beginning :  "  Do  ye  judge  uprightly,  O  ye  sons  of 
men  ?  Yea,  in  heart  ye  work  wicsedness,  ye  weigh  out  the  violence  of  your 
hands.  The  wicked  are  estranged  from  the  womb,"  &c,  of  which  I  shall  ^eak 
more  by  and  by. 

Agreeable  to  these  places  is  Prov.  xxi.  8,  "  The  way  of  m^n  is  froward  and 
strange  ;  but  as  for  the  pure,  his  work  is  right."  He  that  is  perverse  in  his 
walk,  is  here  called  by  the  name  of  ma;i,  as  distinguished  from  the  pure:  which 
I  think  is  absolutely  unaccountable,  if  all  mankind  by  nature  are  pure,  and  per- 
fectly innocent,  and  all  such  as  are  froward  and  strange  in  their  ways,  therein 
depart  from  the  native  purity  of  all  mar.kind.  The  words  naturally  lead  us  to 
suppose  the  contrary  ;  that  depravity  and  perverseness  properly  belong  to  man- 
kind as  they  are  naturally,  and  that  a  beinff  made  pure,  is  by  an  after- work,  by 
which  some  are  delivered  from  native  pollution,  and  distinguished  from  man- 
kind in  general ;  which  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  representation  in  Rev.  xiv. 
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4,  where  we  have  an  account  of  a  number  that  loere  not  deJUedy  but  were  pure,  and 
foUowed  the  Lamb  ;  of  whom  it  is  said.  These  were  redeemed  from  amojig  men. 

To  these  things  agree  Jer.  xvii.  5,  9.  In  ver.  5,  it  is  said,  "  Cursed  is  he 
that  trusteth  in  nwn.*'  And  in  ver.  9,  this  reason  is  given,  "  TTie  heart  is  de» 
ceitful  above  all  tilings,  and  desperately  wicked ;  who  can  know  it  ?"  W'hal 
heart  is  this  so  wicked  and  deceitful  1  Why,  evidently  the  heart  ofhim^  tchom, 
it  was  said  before^  we  must  not  trust ;  and  that  is  man.  It  alters  not  the  case, 
as  to  the  present  argument,  whether  the  deceitfulness  of  the  heart  here  spoken 
of,  be  its  .deceitfulness  to  the  man  himself,  or  to  others.  So  Eccl.  ix.  3,  ^'  Mad^ 
ness  is  in  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  raen^  while  they  Uve."  And  those  words  of 
Christ  to  Peter,  Matth.  xvL  23,  "  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,  for  thou  savorest 
not  the  things  that  be  of  God,  but  the  things  that  be  of  mew."  Signifying 
plainly,  that  to  be  carnal  and  vain,  and  opposite  to  what  is  spiritual  and  divine, 
18  what  properly  belongs  to  men  in  their  present  state.  The  same  thing  is  sup- 
posed in  that  oi  the  apostle,  1  Cor.  iii.  3,  "  For  ye  are  yet  camaL  For  where- 
as  there  is  among  jrou  envying  and  strife,  are  ye  not  carnal,  and  walk  as  men  ?" 
And  that  in Hos.  vi.  7,  "But  they  like men^  have  transgressed  the  covenant*' 
To  these  places  may  be  added  Matth.  vii.  11,  "If  yei  bemg  evil,  know  how  to 
give  good  gifts."  Jam.  iv.  5,  "  Po  ye  think  that  the  Scnpture  saith  in  vain, 
The  spirit  that  dwelleth  in  us^  lusteth  to  envy  V'  1  Pet  iv.  2,  "  That  he  no 
longer  should  live  the  rest  of  his  time  in  the  lusts  of  mew,  but  to  the  will  of  God.'* 
Yet  above  all,  that  in  Job  xv.  16,  "  How  much  more  abominable  and  filthy  ie 
Hkm,  who  drinketh  iniquity  like  water  ?"     Of  which  more  presently. 

Now  w^hat  account  can  be  given  of  these  things,  on  Dr.  Taylor's  scheme  ? 
How  strange  is  it,  that  we  should  have  such  descriptions,  all  over  the  Bible,  of 
many  and  the  sons  of  men  !  Why  should  man  be  so  continually  spoken  of  as  evil, 
carnal,  perverse,  deceitful,  and  desperately  wicked,  if  all  men  are  by  nature  as 
perfectly  innocent,  and  free  from  any  propensity  to  evil,  as  Adam  was  the  first 
moment  of  his  creation,  all  made  right,  as  our  author  would  have  us  understand, 
Eccl.  vii.  29  1  Why,  on  the  contrary,  is  it  not  said,  at  least  as  often,  and  witib 
equal  reason,  that  the  heart  of  man  is  right  and  pure  ;  that  the  way  of  mart  is 
innocent  and  holy  ;  and  that  he  who  savors  true  virtue  and  wisdom,  savors  the 
things  that  be  of  men  ?  Yea,  and  why  might  it  not  as  well  have  been  said,  The 
Lord  looked  down  from  heaven  on  the  sons  of  men,  to  see  if  there  were  any  that 
did  understand,  and  did  seek  after  God  ;  and  they  were  all  right,  altogether  pure^ 
there  was  none  inclined  to  do  wickedness,  no  not  one  1 

Of  the  like  import  with  the  texts  mentioned  are  those  which  represent  wick- 
edness as  what  properly  belongs  to  the  world  ;  and  that  they  who  are  others 
wise,  are  saved  from  the  v)orld,  and  called  out  of  it.  As  John  vii.  7,  "  The 
world  cannot  hate  you  ;  but  me  it  hateth ;  because  I  testify  of  it,  that  the  works 
thereof  are  evil."  Chap. viii.  23,  "Ye  are  of  this  u)orld:  I  am  not  of  this 
worW^  Chap.  xiv.  17,  "  The  Spirit  of  truth,  whom  the  world  cannot  receive ; 
because  it  seeth  him  not,  neither  knoweth  him  :  but  ye  know  him."  Chap, 
XV.  18,  19,  "  If  the  world  hate  you,  ye  know  that  it  hated  me  before  it  hated 
you.  If  ye  were  of  the  world,  the  world  would  love  its  own :  but  because  ye 
are  not  of  the  world,  but  I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the  world,  therefore  the  world 
hateth  you."  Rev.  xiv.  3,  4,  "  These  are  they  which  were  redeemed  from  the 
earth — redeemed  from  among  men."  John  xvii.  9,  "  I  pray  not  for  the  worlds 
but  for  them  which  thou  hast  given  me."  Ver.  14,  "  I  have  given  them  thy 
word  ;  and  the  world  hath  hated  them,  because  they  are  not  of  the  world,  even 
as  I  am  not  of  the  worW^  1  John  iii.  13,  "  Marvel  not,  my  brethren,  if  the 
world  hate  you."    Chap,  iv*  6,  "  The^are  of  ths  uw/d,  therefore  speak  they  of 
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flie  worldf  and  the  loorld  heareih  them."    Chap.  v.  19,  "  We  are  of  God,  and 
the  whole  i/wW  lieth  in  wickedness."     It  is  evident,  that  in  these  places,  by 
the  world  is  meant  the  world  of  mankind ;  not  the  habitation,  but  the  inhabit 
ants :  for  it  is  the  world  spoken  of  as  lovingy  hating^  doing  evil  vx>rks,  speak* 
ingy  hearings  &c. 

It  shows  the  same  thbe,  that  wickedness  is  often  spoken  of  as  being  man's 
oum,  in  contradistinction  irom  virtue  and  holiness.  So  men's  lusts  are  often 
called  their  own  heart's  lusts,  and  their  practising  wickedness  is  called  w*alking 
in  their  own  ways,  walking  in  their  own  coimsels,  in  the  imagination  of  their  (rum 
heart,  and  in  the  sight  of  their  ovon  eyes,  according  to  their  ovm  devices,  &c. 
These  things  denote  wickedness  to  be  a  quality  belonging  properly  to  the  char- 
acter and  nature  of  mankind  in  their  present  state :  as,  when  Christ  would 
represent  that  lying  is  remarkably  the  character  and  the  very  nature  of  the  devil 
in  his  present  state,  he  expresses  it  thus,  John  viii.  44,  ^^  When  he  speaketh  a 
tie,  he  speaketh  of  his  own :  for  he  is  a  liar,  and  the  father  of  it" 

And  that  wickedness  belongs  to  the  nature  of  mankind  in  their  present  state, 
may  be  argued  from  those  places  which  speak  of  mankind  as  being  wicked  in 
Iheir  childhood^  or  from  their  childhood.  So,  that  jn  Prov.  xxii.  15,  "  Foolish- 
ness is  bound  in  the  heart  of  a  child ;  but  the  rod  of  correction  shall  drive  it 
far  from  him."  Nothing  is  more  manifest,  than  that  the  wise  man  in  this  book 
continually  uses  the  word  folly,  or  foolishness,  for  wickedness  :  and  that  this  is 
what  he  means  in  this  place,  the  words  themsdves  do  show :  for  the  rod  of  cor- 
rection is  proper  to  drive  away  no  other  foolishness,  than  that  which  is  of  a 
'  moral  nature.  The  word  rendered  hound,  signifies^  as  is  observed  in  Pool's  Sy* 
nopsisy  a  close  and  firm  union.  The  same  word  is  used  in  chap.  vi.  21,  '^  Bind 
them  continually  upon  thy  heart."  And  chap.  vii.  3,  "  Bind  them  upon  thy 
fingers,  write  them  upon  the  table  of  thine  heart."  To  the  like  purpose  is 
chap.  iii.  3,  and  Deut.  xi.  18,  where  this  word  is  used.  The  same  verb  is  used, 
1  Sam.  xviii.  1,  '•  The  soul  of  Jonathan  was  knit  (or  bound)  to  the  soul  o{ David, 
and  Jonathan  loved  him  as  his  own  soul."  But  how  comes  wickedness  to  be 
no  firmly  bound,  and  strongly  fixed,  in  the  hearts  of  children,  if  -it  be  not  there 
naturally  ?  They  having  had  no  time  firmly  to  fix  habits  of  sin,  by  lone  cus- 
tom in  actual  wickedness,  as  those  that  have  lived  many  years  in  the  world. 

The  same  thing  is  signified  in  that  noted  place.  Gen.  viii.  21,  "For  the 
imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth.^*  It  alters  not  the  case, 
whether  it  be  translated  jTor  or  though  the  imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  firona 
his  youth,  as  Dr.  Taylor  would  have  it ;  still  the  words  suppose  it  to  be  so  as 
is  said.  Tlie  word  translated  youth,  signifies  the  whole  of  the  former  part  of  the  age 
of  man,  which  commences  from  the  oeginning  of  life.  The  word,  in  its  deriva- 
tion, has  reference  to  the  birth  or  beginning  of  existence.  It  comes  ifrom  JVoi^iiar, 
which  signifies  to  shake  ofi,  as  a  tree  shakes  off  its  ripe  fruit,  or  a  plant  its  seed: 
the  birth  of  children  being  commonly  represented  by  a  tree's  yielding  fruit,  or 
n  plant's  yielding  seed.  So  that  the  word  here  translated  youth,  comprehends 
not  only  what  we  in  English  most  commonly  call  the  time  of  youth,  but  also 
childhood  and  infancy,  and  is  very  often  used  to  signify  these  latter.  A  word 
of  the  same  root  is  used  to  signify  a  young  child^  or  a  little  child,  in  the  follow- 
ing places;  1  Sam.  1.  24,  25,  27 ;  1  Kings  iii.  7,  and  xi.  17  ;  2  Kings  ii.  23  ; 
Job  xxxiii.  25;  Prov.  xxii.  6,  xxiii.  13,  and  xxix.  21;  Isai.  x.  19,  xi.  6,  and 
Ixv.  20  ;  Hos.  xi.  1.  The  same  word  is  used  to  signify  an  infant,  in  Exod.  iL 
6,  and  x.  9 ;  Judg.  xiii.  5,  7,  8, 24 ;  1  Sam.  i.  22,  and  iv  21 ;  2  Kings  v.  14; 
IsaL  vii.  16,  and  viii.  4. 

Dr.  Taylor  says,  p.  124,  Note,  that  he  "  caiceives,  from  thz  youth,  is  a 


phrase  signifying  the  neatness  or  long  duration  of  a  thing."  But  if  by  long  du- 
ration he  means  any  thing  else  than  what  is  literally  expressed,  viz.,  from  the 
beginning  of  life,  he  has  no  reason  to  conceive  so ;  neither  has  what  he  oifcrs, 
so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for  his  conception.  There  is  no  appearance 
in  the  words  of  the  two  or  three  texts  he  mentions,  of  their  meaning  any  thing 
else  than  what  is  most  literally  signified.  And  it  is  certain,  that  what  he  sug- 
gests is  not  the  ordinary  import  of  such  a  phrase  among  the  Hebrews :  but 
uat  thereby  is  meant  from  the  beginning,  or  early  time  of  life,  or  existence ; 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  places  following,  where  the  same  word  in  the  Hebrew 
is  used,  as  in  this  place  m  the  8th  of  Crenesis.  1  Sam.  xii.  2,  '^  1  am  old,  and 
gray  headed — and  I  have  walked  before  you  from  my  childhood  unto  this  day  ;" 
where  the  original  word  is  the  same.  Psal,  Ixxi.  5,6, "  Thou  art  my  trust  Jrom 
my  youth :  by  thee  have  I  been  holden  up  from  the  womb.  Thou  art  he  that 
took  me  out  of  my  mother's  bowels."  Ver.  17,  18,  "  O  God,  thou  hast  taught 
me  from  my  youth  ;  and  hitherto  have  I  declared  thy  wondrous  works :  now 
also,  when  I  am  old  and  gray  headed,  forsake  me  not"  Psal.  cxxix.  1,  3, 
**  Many  a  time  have  they  afflicted  me  from  my  youth  j  may  Israel  now  say : 
many  a  time  have  they  afflicted  me  from  my  youth  ;  yet  they  have  not  pre* 
vailed  against  me."  Isai.  xlvii  12,  ^^  Stand  now  with  the  multitude  of  thy  sor- 
ceries, wherein  thou  hast  labored, /rom  thy  yoxdh.^^  So  ver.  15,  and  2  Sam. 
xix.  7,  "  That  will  be  worse  unto  thee,  than  all  the  evil  that  befel  thee,/rom 
thy  youth  until  now."  Jer.  iii.  24,  25,  "  Shame  hath  devoured  the  labor  of  our 
fathers,yra77i  our  youth.  We  have  sinned  against  the  Lord  our  God  from  our 
youthj  even  to  this  day."  So  Gen.  xlvi.  34;  Job  xxxi.  18;  Jer.  xxxu.  30,  and 
xlrai.  11 ;  Ezek.  iv.  14;  ZecL  xiii.  5. 

And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  according  to  the  manner  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, when  it  is  said,  such  a  thing  has  been  from  youthy  or  the  first  part  of 
existence,  the  phrase  is  to  be  understood  as  including  that  first  time  of  existence. 
So,  Josh.  vi.  21,  "  They  utterly  destroyed  all,  from  the  young  to  the  old"  (so 
it  is  in  the  Hebrew),  i.  e.  including  both.  So  Gen.  xix.  4,  and  Esther  iii.  13. 

And  as  mankind  ace  represented  in  Scripture,  as  being  of  a  wicked  heart 
from  their  youths  so  in  other  places  they  are  spoken  of  as  being  ihxxs  from  the 
womb.  Psal.  Iviii.  3,  "  The  wicked  are  estranged  from  the  tvomb :  they  go 
astray  as  soon  as  they  be  born,  speaking  lies."  It  is  observable,  that  the  Psalm- 
ist mentions  this  as  what  belongs  to  the  wicked,  as  the  sotis  of  men  :  For,  theie 
are  the  preceding  words :  "  Do  ye  judge  uprightly,  O  ye  sons  of  men  ?  Yea,  in 
heart  ye  work  wickedness."  (A  phrase  of  the  like  import  with  tiiat  in  Gen.  viii 
21.  The  imagination^  or  operation,  as  it  might  have  been  rendered,  of  hit 
heart  is  evil.)  Then  it  follows,  The  toicked  are  estranged  from  the  womb,  &c. 
The  next  verse  is,  Their  poison  is  like  the  poison  of  a  serpent.  It  is  so  remark- 
ably, as  the  very  nature  of  a  serpent  is  poison :  serpents  are  poisonous  as  soon 
as  they  come  into  the  world :  they  derive  a  poisonous  nature  by  their  genera- 
tion. Dr.  Taylor,  p.  134,  135,  sajrs,  "  It  is  evident  that  this  is  a  scriptural  fig- 
urative way  of  aggravating  wickedness  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  signifying 
early  and  settled  habits  of  virtue  on  the  other,  to  speak  of  it  as  heing  from  the 
wornb.^^  And  as  a  probable  instance  of  the  latter,  he  cites  that  in  Isai.  xlix.  1, 
"  The  Lord  hath  called  me^rom  the  toomb  ;  from  the  bowels  of  my  mother  he 
made  mention  of  my  name."  But  I  apprehend,  that  in  order  to  seeing  this  to  be 
rither  evident  or  probable^  a  man  must  have  eyes  peculiarly  affected.  I  humUy 
oonceive  that  such  phrases  as  that  in  the  49th  of  Isaiah,  of  God's  calling  tfa!e 
prophetyVo^  the  womb,  are  evidently  not  of  the  import  which  he  supposes; 
but  mean  truly  from  the  beginning  of  existence,  and  are  manifestly  of  like  siff* 
Vol   n.  62 
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nification  with  that  which  is  said  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  Jer.  i.  5, "  Before  I 
formed  thee  in  the  belly  1  knew  thee  :  before  thou  iamest  out  of  the  womb,  1  * 
sanctified  thee,  and  ordained  thee  a  prophet  unto  the  nations."  Which  surely 
means  something  else  besides  a  high  degree  of  virtue :  it  plainly  signifies  that 
he  was,  from  his  first  existence,  set  apart  by  God  for  a  prophet.  And  it  would 
be  as  unreasonable  to  understand  it  otherwise,  as  to  suppose  the  angel  meant 
any  other  than  that  Samson  was  set  apart  to  be  a  Nazarite  from  the  beginning 
of  his  life,  when  he'says  to  his  mother, "  Behold,  thou  shalt  conceive  and  bear  a 
son :  and  now  drink  no  wine,  nor  strong  drink,  &c.  For  the  child  shall  be  a 
Nazarite  to  God,  from  the  wornby  to  the  day  of  his  death.'*  By  these  instances  it 
is  plain,  that  the  phrase,  from  the  womb,  as  the  other,  from  the  yauthy  as  used 
in  Scripture,  properly  signifies  from  the  beginning  of  life. 

Very  remarkable  is  that  place.  Job  xv.  14,  15,  16,  "  "What  is  man,  that 
he  should  be  clean  ?  And  he  that  is  born  of  a  woman,  that  he  should  be 
righteous  ?  Behold,  he  putteth  no  trust  in  his  saints  :  yea,  the  heavens  are  not 
dean  in  his  sight !  How  much  more  abominable  and  filthy  is  man,  which 
drinketh  iniquity  like  water  !"  And  no  less  remarkable  is  our  author's  method 
of  managing  it.  The  sixteenth  verse  expresses  an  exceeding  degree  of  wicked- 
ness, in  as  plain  and  emphatical  terms,  almost,  as  can  be  invented  >  every 
word  representing  this  in  the  strongest  manner  :  "  How  much  more  abominable 
and  filthy  is  man,  that  drinketh  iniquity  hke  water !"  I  cannot  now  recollect 
where  we  have  a  sentence  equal  to  it  m  the  whole  Bible,  for  an  emphatical, 
lively  and  strong  representation  of  great  wickedness  of  heart.  Any  one  of  the 
words,  as  such  words  are  used  in  Scripture,  would  represent  great  wickedness : 
If  it  had  been  only  said,  "  How  much  more  abominable  is  man !"  Or,  "  How 
much  more  filthy  is  man !"  Or,  "  Man  that  drinketh  iniquity."  But  all  these 
are  accumulated  with  the  addition  of — like  water — the  further  to  represent  the 
boldness  or  greediness  of  men  in  wickedness ;  though  iniquity  be  the  most  dead- 
ly poison,  yet  men  drink  it  as  boldly  as  they  drink  water,  are  as  familiar  with  il 
as  with  their  common  drink,  and  drink  it  with  like  greediness,  as  he  that  is 
thirsty  drinks  water.  That  boldness  and  eagerness  in  persecuting  the  saints,  by 
which  the  great  degree  of  the  depravity  of  man's  heart  often  appears,  is  repre- 
sented thus,  Psal.  xiv.  4,  "  Have  the  workers  of  iniquity  no  knowledge,  who  eat 
up  my  people  as  they  eat  bread  ?"  And  the  greatest  eagerness  of  thirst  is  rep- 
resented by  thirsting  as  an  animal  thirsts  after  water.  Psalm  xlii.  1. 

Now  let  us  see  the  soft,  easy,  light  maimer,  in  which  Dr.  Taylor  treats  this 
place,  p.  143 :  "  How  much  more  abominable  and  filthy  is  man,  in  comparison 
of  the  divine  purity,  who  drinketh  iniquity  like  water !  Who  is  attended 
with  so  manv  sensual  appetites,  and  so  apt  to  indulge  them.  You  see  the  ar- 
gument, man,  m  his  present  weak  and  fleshly  state,  cannot  be  clean  before  God. 
Why  so  ?  Because  he  is  conceived  and  bom  in  sin,  by  reason  of  Adam's  sin  ? 
No  such  thing.  But  because,  if  the  purest  creatures  are  not  pure,  in  comparison 
of  God,  much  less  a  being  subject  to  so  many  infirmities,  as  a  mxyrtal  man. 
Which  is  a  demonstration  to  me,  not  only  that  Job  and  his  friends  did  not  in- 
tend to  establish  the  doctrine  we  are  now  examining,  but  that  they  were  wholly 
strangers  to  it."  Thus  this  author  endeavois  to  reconcile  this  text  with  his  doc- 
trine of  the  perfect,  native  innocence  of  mankind ;  in  which  we  have  a  nota- 
ble specimen  of  his  demonstrations,  as  well  as  of  that  great  impartiality  and 
fairness  in  examining  and  expounding  the  Scripture,  which  he  makes  so  often  a 
profession  of. 

In  this  place  we  are  not  only  told  how  wicked  man's. heart  is,  but  also  how 
men  come  by  such  wickedness ;  even  by  being  of  the  race  of  mankind,  by  ordi- 
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mry  generation.  ^  What  is  man,  that  he  should  be  clean  ?  And  he  that  is  bore 
T)f  a  woman,  that  he  should  be  righteous  ?"  Our  author,  pages  141,  142,  rep- 
resents man's  bemg  born  of  a  woman,  as  a  periphrasis,  to  signify  man ;  and 
that  there  is  no  design  in  the  words  to  give  a  reason,  why  man  is  not  clean  ami 
righteous.  But  the  case  is  most  evidently  otherwise,  if  we  may  interpret  the 
Book  of  Job  by  itself:  it  is  most  plain,  that  man's  being  bom  of  a  woman  is 
given  as  a  reason  of  his  not  being  clean,  chap,  xiv,  14 :  "  Who  can  bring  a 
clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean  ?"  Job  is  speaking  there  expressly  of  man  being 
bom  of  a  woman,  as  appears  in  verse  L  And  here  how  plain  is  it,  that  this  is 
given  as  a  reason  of  man's  not  bemg  clean  ?  Conceming  this  Dr.  Taylor 
says,  "  That  this  has  no  respect  to  any  moral  uncleanness,  but  only  common 
frailty,"  &c.  But  how  evidently  is  this  also  otherwise  1  When  that  uncleanness, 
which  a  man  has  by  being  born  of  a  woman,  is  expressly  explained  of  unright- 
eousness, in  the  next  chapter  at  verse  14, "  What  is  man  that  he  should  be  clean  1 
And  he  that  is  born  of  a  woman,  that  he  should  be  righteous  7"  And  also  in 
chap.  XXV.  4,  "  How  then  can  man  be  justified  with  God?  And  how  can  he  be 
clean  that  is  born  of  a  woman  ?"  It  is  a  moral  cleanness  Bildad  is  speaking  of, 
which  a  man  needs  in  order  to  being  justified.  His  design  is,  to  convince  Job 
of  his  moral  impurity,  and  from  thence  of  God's  righteousness  in  his  severe 
judgments  upon  him ;  and  not  of  his  natural  frailty. 

And  without  doubt,  David  has  respect  to  this  same  way  of  derivation  of 
wickedness  of  heart,  when  he  says.  Psalm  li.  5,  "  Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  ini- 
quity, and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me."  It  alters  not  the  case  as  to  the 
argument  we  are  upon,  whether  the  word  translated  conceive,  signifies  conceive, 
or  nurse ;  which  latter  our  author  takes  so  much  pains  to  prove  :  for  when  he 
has  done  all,  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  just  translation  of  the  words  to  render  them 
thus :  "  I  was  born  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  m<^ther  nurse  me,"  page  135. 
If  it  is  owned  that  man  is  bom  in  sin,  it  is  not  worth  the  while  to  dispute  whether 
it  is  expressly  asserted  that  he  is  conceived  in  sin.  But  Dr.  Taylor  after  his 
manner  insists,  that  such  expressions,  as  being  bom  in  sin,  being  transgressois 
from  the  womb,  and  the  like,  are  only  phrases  figuratively  to  denote  aggrava- 
tion and  high  degree  of  wickedness.  But  the  contrary  has  been  already  de- 
monstrated, from  many  plain  Scripture  instances.  Nor  is  one  instance  produced, 
in  which  there  is  any  evidence  that  such  a  phrase  is  used  in  such  a  manner.  A 
poetical  sentence  out  of  Virgil's  -S^neids,  has  here  been  produced,  and  made 
much  of  by  some,  as  parallel  with  this,  in  what  Dido  says  to  JEneas  in  these 
lines: 

Nee  tibi  dira  parena,  gcnens  nee  Dardanus  aactor, 
Perfide  :  Sed  duris  genuit  te  cautibus  horrens 
Caucaaus,  hyrcassque  admonint  ubera  tygres. 

In  which  she  tells  ^neas,  that  not  a  goddess  was  his  mother,  nor  Anchises  his 
father;  but  that  he  had  been  brought  forth  by  a  horrid,  rocky  mountain,  and 
nursed  at  the  dugs  of  tigers,  to  represent  the  greatness  of  his  cmelty  to  her.  But 
how  unlike  and  unparallel  is  this !  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  for  a 
woman,  overpowered  with  the  passion  of  love,  and  distracted  with  raging  jeal- 
ousy and  disappointment,  thinking  herself  treated  with  brutish  perfidy  and  cru- 
elty, by  a  lover,  whose  highest  fame  had  been  his  being  the  son  of  a  goddess,  to 
aggravate  his  inhumanity  and  hardheartedness  with  this,  that  his  behavior  was 
not  worthy  the  son  of  a  goddess,  nor  becoming  one  whose  father  w^as  an  illustri- 
ous prince ;  and  that  he  acted  more  as  if  he  had  been  brought  forth  by  hard, 
unielentin^  rocks,  and  had  sucked  the  dugs  of  tigers.     But  what  is  there  in  the 
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case  of  David  parallel,  or  at  all  in  like  maiurer  leading  him  io  speak  of  himseli 
as  born  in  sin,  in  any  such  sense  ?  He  is  not  speaking  himself,  nor  any  one  else 
speak'mg  to  him,  of  any  excellent  and  divine  father  and  mother,  that  he  was  bom 
of;  nor  is  there  any  appearance  of  his  aggravating  his  sin  by  its  being  unwortljy 
of  his  high  birth.  There  is  nothing  else  visible  in  David's  case,  to  lead  him  to 
take  notice  of  his  being  born  in  sin,  but  only  his  having  such  experience  of  the 
continuance  and  power  of  indwelling  sin,  after  so  long  a  time,  and  so  many 
great  means  to  engage  him  to  holiness ;  which  showed  that  sin  was  inbred,  and 
m  his  very  nature. 

Dr.  Taylor  often  objects  to  these  and  other  texts,  broujjht  by  divines  to  prove 
Orig'mal  Sm,  that  there  is  no  mention  made  in  them  of  Aaam,  nor  of  his  sin.  He 
cries  out, "  Here  is  not  the  least  mention  or  intimation  of  Adam,  or  any  ill  effects 
of  his  sin  upon  us. — Here  is  not  one  word,  not  the  least  hint  of  Adam,  or  any 
consequences  of  his  sin,"  &c.  &c.*  Hesays,t "  If  Job  and  his  friends  had  known 
and  believed  the  doctrine  of  a  corrupt  nature,  derived  from  Adam's  sin  only, 
they  ought  in  reason  and  truth  to  have  given  this  as  the  true  and  only  reason  of 
the  human  imperfection  and  uncleanness  they  mention."  But  these  objections 
and  exclamations  are  made  no  less  impertinently,  than  they  are  frequently.  It 
is  no  more  a  proof,  that  corruption  of  nature  did  not  come  by  Adam's  sin,  be- 
cause many  times  when  it  is  mentioned,  Adam's  sin  is  not  expressly  mentioned 
as  the  cause  of  it,  than  that  death  did  not  come  by  Adam's  sm  (as  Dr.  Taylor 
says  it  did)  because  though  death,  as  incident  to  mankind,  is  mentioned  so  often 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  our  Saviour  in  his  discourses,  yet  Adam's  sin  ifc 
not  once  expressly  mentioned,  after  the  three  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  anywhere 
m  all  the  Old  Testament,  or  the  four  evangelists,  as  the  occasion  of  it. 

What  Christian  has  there  ever  been,  that  believed  the  moral  corruption  of 
the  nature  of  mankind,  who  ever  doubted  that  it  came  that  way,  which  the 
apostle  speaks  of,  when  he  says,  "  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  rnd 
death  by  sin  ?"  Nor  indeed  have  they  any  more  reason  to  doubt  of  it,  than  to 
doubt  of  the  whole  history  of  our  first  parents,  because  Adam's  name  is  so 
rarely  mentioned,  on  any  occasion  in  Scripture,  after  that  first  account  of  him 
and  Eve's  never  at  all ;  and  because  we  have  no  more  any  express  mention  ol 
the  particular  manner,  in  which  mankind  were  first  brought  into  being,  eithei 
with  respect  to  the  creation  of  Adam  or  Eve.  It  is  sufficient,  that  the  abiding 
most  visible  effects  of  these  things,  remain  in  the  view  of  mankind  in  all  ages 
and  are  often  spoken  of  in  Scripture ;  and  that  the  particular  manner  of  theii 
be'mg  introduced,  is  once  plainly  set  forth  in  the  beginning  of  the  Bible,  in  thai 
history  which  gives  us  an  account  of  the  orip^in  of  all  things.  And  doubtless  if 
was  expected,  by  the  great  author  of  the  Bible,  that  the  account  in  the  three 
first  chapters  of  Genesis  should  be  taken  as  a  plain  account  of  the  introduction 
of  both  natural  and  moral  evil  into  the  world,  as  it  has  been  shown  to  be  so  in- 
deed. The  history  of  Adam's  sin,  with  its  circumstances,  (Sod's  threatening, 
and  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  him  after  his  transgression,  and  the  inmiediate 
consequences,  consisting  in  so  vast  an  alteration  in  his  state,  and  the  state  of  the 
world,  which  abides  still,  with  respect  to  all  his  posterity,  do  most  directly  and 
sufficiently  lead  to  an  understanding  of  the  rise  of  calamity,  sin  and  death,  in  this 
anful,  miserable  world. 

It  is  fit  we  all  should  know,  that  it  does  not  become  us  to  tell  the  Most  High, 
how  often  he  shall  particularly  explain  and  give  the  reason  of  any  doctrine  whidi 
he  teaches,  in  order  to  our  believing  what  he  says.     If  he  has  at  all  given  us 
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evidence  that  it  is  a  doctrine  agreeable  to  his  n^nd^  it  becomes  us  to  receive  it 
with  full  credit  and  submission;  and  not  sullenly  to  reject  it,  because  our 
notions  and  humors  are  not  suited  in  the  manner,  and  number  of  times,  of  his 
.particularly  explaining  it  to  us.    How  often  is  pardon  of  sins  promised  in  the 
Old  Testament  to  repenting  and  returning  sinners'?    How  many  hundred  times 
IS  God's  special  favor  there  promised  to  the  sincerely  righteous,  without  any 
express  mention  of  these  benefits  being  through  Christ  ?    Would  it  therefore  be 
becoming  us  to  say,  that,  inasmuch  as  our  dependence  on  Christ  for  these  l^enefits, 
is  a  doctrine,  which,  if  true,  is  of  such  importance,  God  ought  expressly  to  have 
mentioned  Christ's  merits  as  the  reason  and  ground  of  the  benefits,  if  he  knew 
they  were  the  ground  of  them,  and  should  have  plainly  declared  it  sooner,  and 
more  frequently,  if  ever  he  expected  we  should  believe  him,  when  he  did  tell 
us  of  it  ?    How  often  is  veneeance  and  misery  threatened  in  the  Old  Testament 
to  the  wicked,  without  any  clear  and  express  signification  of  any  such  thin^  in- 
tended, as  that  everlasting  fire,  where  there  is  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teem,  in 
another  world,  which  Christ  so  often  speaks  of  as  the  punishment  appointed  for 
all  the  wicked  1    Would  it  now  become  a  Christian,  to  object  and  say,  that  if 
God  really  meant  any  such  thing,  he  ought  in  reason  and  truth  to  have  declared 
it  plainly  and  fully ;  and  not  to  have  been  so  silent  about  a  matter  of  such  vast 
importance  to  all  mankind,  for  four  thousand  years  together  ? 


CHAPTER  III. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  VARIOUS  OTHER  PLACES  OF  8CRn*TURE,  FRINCIPALLT  OF  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT,  FEOVINO  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  ORIGINAL  SIN. 


SECTION  I. 


ObservationB  on  John  ilL  6,  in  connection  with  some  other  passages  in  the  New 

Testament 

Those  words  of  Christ,  giving  a  reason  to  Nicodemus,  why  we  must  be  bom 
again,  John  iii.  6,  ^'  That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh,  is  flesh ;  and  that  which  is 
bom  of  the  Spirit,  is  spirit  ;'*  have  not,  without  good  reason,  been  produced  by 
divines,  as  a  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin ;  supposing,  that  hy  flesh  here  y 
is  meant  the  human  nature  in  a  debased  tmd  corrupt  state.  Yet  Dr.  Taylor,  p.  144, 
thus  explains  these  words.  That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh,  is  flesh :  "  That 
which  is  bom  by  natural  descent  and  propagation,  is  a  man,  consisting  of  body 
and  soul,  or  the  mere  constitution  and  powers  of  a  man  in  their  natural  state/' 
But  the  constant  use  of  these  terms,  flesh  and  spirit,  in  other  parts  of  the  New 
Testament,  when  thus  set  in  opposition  one  to  another,  and  the  latter  said  to  be 
produced  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  here,  and  when  speaking  of  the  same  thing, 
which  Christ  is  here  speaking  of  to  Nicodemus,  viz.,  the  requisite  qualifications 
to  salvation,  will  fully  vindicate  the  sense  of  our  divines.  Thus  in  the  7th  and 
8th  chapters  of  Romans,  where  these  terms  flesh  and  spirit  {auQ^  and  Tzvevua) 
are  abundantly  repeated,  and  set  in  opposition,  as  here.  So,  chap.  viL  14 :  The 
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law  is  spirittml  [nvavfiaTixog),  but  I  am  carnal  {<7aQxi)(og)y  sold  under  sin.  He 
cannot  only  mean,  ^*  I  am  a  man,  consisting  of  body  and  soul,  and  having  the 
powers  of  a  man."  Ver.  18,  **  1  know  that  in  me,  that  is,in  my  fleshy  dwelleth 
no  good  thing."  He  does  not  mean  to  condenm  his  frame,  as  consisting  of 
body  and  soul ;  and  to  assert,  that  in  his  human  constitution,  with  the  powers  of  a 
man,  dwells  no  good  thing.  And  when  he  says  in  the  last  verse  of  the  chapter, 
"  With  the  mind,  I  myself  serve  the  law  of  God,  but  with  the^esA,  the  law  of 
sm  ;"  he  cannot  mean,  "I  myself  serve  the  law  of  God;  hut  with  my  innocent 
human  constitution,  as  having  the  powers  of  a  man,  1  serve  the  law  of  sin  J*  And 
when  he  says  in  the  next  words  in  the  beginning  of  the  8th  chapter,  "  There  is 
no  condemnation  to  them,  that  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  spirit  /' 
and  ver.  4, "  The  righteousness  of  the  law  is  fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk  not  after 
the  flesh ;"  he  cannot  mean,  "There  is  no  condemnation  to  them  that  walk  not 
according  to  the  powers  of  a  man,^^  &c.  And  when  he  says,  ver.  5  and  6, 
**  They  that  are  after  the^c^A,  do  mind  the  things  of  the  flesh;  and  to  be  car^ 
nally  minded  is  death  ;"  he  does  not  intend, "  They  that  are  according  to  the 
human  constitution,  and  the  powers  of  a  man,  do  mmd  the  thines  of  the  human 
constitution  and  powers;  and  to  mind  these,  is  death."  And  when  he  says,  ver, 
7  and  8, "  The  carnal  ( or flesfUy)  mind  is  enmity  against  God,  and  is  not  subject 
to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be ;  so  that  they  that  are  in  the  flesh, 
cannot  please  God ;"  he  cannot  mean,  that, "  to  mind  the  things  which  are 
agreeable  to  the  powers  and  constitution  of  a  man^''  (who,  as  our  author  says, 
is  constituted  or  made  right), "  is  enmity  against  God ;  and  that  a  mind  which  is 
agreeable  to  this  right  human  constitution,  as  God  hath  made  it,  is  not  subject 
to  the  law  of  God,  nor  indeed  can  be ;  and  that  they  who  are  according  to  such 
a  constitution,  cannot  please  God."  And  when  it  is  said,  ver.  9,  "  Ye  are  not 
in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  spirit  ;^^  the  apostle  cannot  mean,  "  Ye  are  not  in  the 
human  nature,  as  constituted  of  body  and  soul,  and^th  the  powers  of  a  man.^^ 
It  is  most  manifest,  that  by  the^e^A  here,  the  apostle  means  some  nature  that  is 
corrupt,  and  of  an  evil  tendency,  and  directly  opposite  to  the  law,  and  holy 
nature  of  God ;  so  that  to  be,  and  walk  according  to  it,  and  to  have  a  mind  con- 
formed to  it,  is  to  be  an  utter  enemy  to  God  and  his  law,  in  a  perfect  inconsist- 
ence with  being  subject  to  God,  and  pleasing  God ;  and  in  a  sure  and  infallible 
tendency  to  death,  and  utter  destruction.  And  it  is  plain,  that  here  by  being  and 
walking  after,  or  according  to  the  flesh;  is  meant  the  same  thing  as  being  and 
walking  according  to  a  corrupt  and  sinful  nature ;  and  to  be  and  walk  according 
to  the  spirit,  is  to  be  and  walk  according  to  a  holy  and  divine  nature,  or  principle : 
and  to  be  carnally  minded,  is  the  same  as  being  viciously  and  corruptly  minded ; 
and  to  be  spiritually  minded,  is  to  be  of  a  virtuous  and  holy  disposition. 

When  Christ  says,  John  iii.  6,  "That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh,  is  flesh/* 
he  represents  the^c^A  not  merely  as  a  quality ;  for  it  would  be  incongruous,  to 
speak  of  a  quality  as  a  thing  bom :  it  is  a  person,  or  man,  that  is  born,  There- 
fore man,  as  in  his  whole  nature  corrupt,  is  called ^e^A :  which  is  agreeable  to 
other  Scripture  representations,  where  the  corrupt  nature  is  called  the  old  man, 
the  hody  of  sin,  and  the  body  of  death.  Agreeable  to  this  are  those  represen- 
tations in  the  7th  and  8th  chapters  of  Romans :  there ^e^A  is  figuratively  repre- 
sented-as  a  person,  according  to  the  apostle's  manner,  observed  by  Mr.  Locke, 
and  after  him  by  Dr.  Taylor,  who  takes  notice,  that  the  apostle,  in  the  6th  and 
7th  of  Romans,  represents  sin  as  a  person ;  and  that  he  figuratively  distinguish- 
es in  himself  two  persons ;  speaking  of  flesh  as  his  person.  For  I  know  that  in 
me,  that  is  in  my  flesh,  dwelleth  no  good  thing.  And  it  may  be  observed,  that 
in  the  8th  chapter  he  still  continues  lhi«  rep  'esentation,  speaking  of  the  flesh 
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as  a  person :  and  accordingly  in  the  6th  and  7th  verses,  speaks  of  the  mind  of  the  v 
fieshj  qiQOftjfia  aagxogy  and  of  the  mind  of  the  spirit,  qQovtjfia  nfevfiarog,  as  if 
the  flesh  and  spirit  were  two  opposite  parsons,  each  having  a  mind  contrary  to 
the  mind  of  the  other.  Dr.  Taylor  interprets  this  mind  of  the  fleshy  and  mind  of 
the  spirit^  as  though  the^e^A  and  ihe  spirit  were  here  spoken  of  as  the  different 
(ibjedSy  about  which  the  mind  spoken  of  is  conversant  Which  is  plainly  beside 
.the  apostle*s  sense ;  w^ho  speal^  of  the  flesh  and  spirit  as  the  subjects  and  agents, 
in  which  the  mind  spoken  of  is ;  and  not  the  objects  about  which  it  acts.  We 
have  the  same  phrase,  again,  ver.  27 :  He  that  searcheth  the  hearts^  knoweth 
what  is  the  mind  of  the  spirit,  (pQov^fia  nfevfiarog ;  the  mind  of  the  spiritual 
nature  in  the  saints  being  the  same  with  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  of  God  himself, 
who  imparts  and  actuates  that  spiritual  nature ;  here  the  spirit  is  the  subject  and 
agent,  and  not  the  object.  The  same  apostle  in  like  manner  uses  the  word  yotv, 
in  Col.  ii.  18,  Vainly  puffed  up  by  his  fleshly  mind,  vtto  rov  voog  rr^g  aaQxog  avrov, 
by  the  mind  of  his  flesh.  And  this  agent  so  often  called /?e^A,  represented  by 
the  apostle,  as  altogether  evil,  without  any  good  thing  dwelling  in  it,  or  belong- 
ing to  it ;  yea,  perfectly  contrary  to  God  and  his  law,  and  tending  only  tc 
death  and  ruin,  and  directly  opposite  to  the  spirit,  is  what  Christ  speaks  ox 
to  Nicodemus  as  bom  in  the  first  birth,  as  giving  a  reason  why  there  is  a  necessity 
of  a  new  birth,  in  order  to  a  better  production. 

One  thing  is  particularly  observable  in  that  discourse  of  the  apostle,  in 
the  7th  and  8th  of  Romans,  in  which  he  so  often  uses  the  term  flesh,  as  opposite 
to  spirit,  which,  as  well  as  many  other  things  in  his  discourse,  makes  it  plain, 
that  hy  flesh  he  means  something  in  itself  corrupt  and  sinful,  and  that  is,  that 
he  expressly  calls  it  sinful  flesh,  Rom.  viii.  3.  It  is  manifest,  that  by  sinful^ 
flesh  he  means  the  same  thing  with  that  flesh  spoken  of  in  the  immediately 
foregoing  and  following  words,  and  in  all  the  context :  and  that  when  it  is  said, 
Chnst  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  the  expression  is  equipollent 
with  those  that  speak  of  Christ  as  made  sin,  and  made  a  curse  for  us. 

Flesh  and  spirit  are  opposed  to  one  another  in  Gal.  v.  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  8th  of  Romans :  and  there,  hy  flesh  cannot  be  meant  only  the  human 
nature  of  body  and  soul,  or  the  mere  constitution  and  powers  of  a  man,  as  in  its 
natural  state,  innocent  and  right.  In  the  16th  verse  the  apostle  says,  "  W^plk 
in  the  spirit,  and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the^e^A ;"  where  the  flesh  is 
spoken  of  as  a  thing  of  an  evil  inclination,  desire  or  lust.  But  this  is  more 
strongly  signified  in  the  next  words :  "  For  iixe  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit^ 
and  the  spirit  against  the^e^A;  and  these  are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other.** 
What  could  have  been  said  more  plainly,  to  show  tjiat  what  the  apostle  means 
by  flesh,  is  something  very  evil  m  its  nature,  and  an  irreconcilable  enemy 
to  all  goodness  ?  And  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  these  words,  and  those  thai 
follow,  the  apostle  still  figuratively  represents  the  flesh  as  a  person  or  agent, 
desiring,  acting,  having  lusts,  and  performing  works.  And  by  works  of  Xhe flesh,  v" 
and  fruits  of  the  spint,  which  are  opposed  to  each  other,  from  ver.  19,  to  the 
end,  are  plainly  meant  the  same  as  works  of  a  sinful  nature,  and  fruits  of  a  holy, 
renewed  nature.  Now  the  works  of  the  flesh  are  manifest,  which  are  these : 
adultery,  fornication,  uncleanness,  lasciviousness,  idolatry,  witchcraft,  hatred, 
variance,  wrath,  strife,  seditions,  heresies,  &c.  But  the  fruit  of  the  spirit  if 
love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  &c.  The  apostle,  hy  fleshy 
does  not  mean  any  thin^  that  is  innocent  and  good  in  itself,  that  only  needs  to 
be  restrained,  and  kept  in  proper  bounds  ;  but  something  altogether  evil,  which 
18  to  be  d^royed,  and  not  merely  restrained.  1  Cor.  v.  5,  "  To  deliver  such  a 
one  to  Hatan,  for  the  destruction  qfthefltihJ^    We  must  have  no  mercy  onti; 
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we  cannot  be  too  cruel  toil ;  it  must  even  be  crucjfiedJ**  Gal.  v.  24,  "  They  ^M 
are  Christ's,  have  crucified  the  fleshy  with  the  affections  and  lusts." 

The  apostle  John,  the  same  apostle  that  writes  the  account  of  what  Chrut 
said  to  Nicodemus,  by  the  spirit  means  the  same  thing  as  a  new,  divine,  and 
holy  nature,  exerting  itself  in  a  principle  of  divine  love,  which  is  the  sum  of  all 
Christian  holiness.  1  John  iii.  23,  24,  "  And  that  we  should  love  one  another, 
as  he  gave  us  commandment ;  and  he  that  keepeth  his  commandments,  dwelleth 
in  him,  and  he  in  him  :  and  hereby  we  know  that  he  abideth  in  us,  by  the  spirU 
that  he  hath  given  us."  With  chap.  iv.  12,  13,  "  If  we  love  one  another,  God 
dwelleth  in  us,  and  his  love  is  perfected  in  us :  hereby  know  we,  that  we  dwell  in 
him,  because  he  hath  given  us  of  his  spirit.^^  The  spiritual  principle  in  us  be- 
ing as  it  were  communicated  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  us. 

And  as  by  nvevfia  is  meant  a  holy  nature,  so  by  the  epithet,  Tirsvfiatixogj 
tpirUiial,  is  meant  the  same  as  truly  virtuous  and  holy.  Gal.  vi.  I,  "  Ye  that 
are  spiritual,  restore  such  a  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness."  The  apostle  refers 
to  what  he  had  just  said,  in  the  end  of  the  foregoing  chapter,  where  he  had 
mentioned  meekness,  as  a  fruit  of  the  spirit.  And  so  by  carnal,  or  fleshly, 
caQxinog,  is  meant  the  same  as  sinful.  Rom.  viL  14, "  The  law  is  spiritual  (L  e. 
holy),  but  I  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin." 

And  it  is  evident,  that  hy  flesh,  as  the  word  is  used  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  opposed  to  spirit,  when  speaking  of  the  qualifications  for  eternal  salvation, 
is  not  meant  only  what  is  now  vulgarly  called  the  sins  of  the  flesh,  consisting  in 
inordinate  appetites  of  the  body,  and  their  indulgence ;  but  the  whole  body 
of  sin,  implying  those  lusts  that  are  most  subtle,  and  furthest  from  any  relation 
to  the  body  ;  such  as  pride,  malice,  envy,  &c.  When  the  wor/cs  of  the  flesh 
are  enumerated.  Gal.  v.  19,  20,  21,  they  are  vices  of  the  latter  kind  chieffy 
that  are  mentioned ;  idolatry,  witchcraft,  hatred,  variance,  emulations,  wrath, 
atrife,  seditions,  heresies,  envyings.  So,  pride  of  heart  is  the  effect  or  operation 
of  the^e^A.  Col.  ii.  1, 8, "  Vainly  puffed  up  by  his  fleshly  mind :"  in  the  Greek, 
by  the  mind  of  the  flesh.  So,  pride,  envying,  strife  and  division,  are  spoken  of 
as  works  of  the  flesh.  1  Cor.  iii.  3, 4, "  For  ye  are  yet  carnal  {ooqxmo,  fleshly). 
For  whereas  there  is  envying,  and  strife,  and  division,  are  ye  not  carnal,  and 
wjilk  as  men  ?  For  while  one  saith,  I  am  of  Paul,  and  another,  1  am  of  ApoUos, 
are  ye  not  carnal .?"  Such  kind  of  lusts  do  not  depend  on  the  body,  or  exto*- 
nal  senses ;  for  the  devil  himself  has  them  in  the  highest  degree,  who  has  not, 
nor  ever  had,  any  body  or  external  senses  to  eratify. 

Here,  if  it  should  be  inquired,  how  corruption  or  depravity  in  general,  or  the 
nature  of  man  as  corrupt  and  sinful,  came  to  be  called^e^A  ;  and  not  only  that 
corruption  which  consists  in  inordinate  bodily  appetites,  I  think,  what  the  apos- 
tle says  in  the  last  cited  place.  Are  ye  not  carnal,  and  walk  as  men  ?  leads  us 
to  the  true  reason.  It  is  because  a  corrupt  and  sinful  nature  is  what  properly 
belongs  to  mankind,  or  the  race  of  Adam,  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  as  they 
are  by  nature.  The  word  flesh  is  often  used  in  both  Old  Testament  and  New, 
to  signify  mankind  in  their  present  state.  Tr  enumerate  all  the  places,  would 
be  very  tedious ;  I  shall  therefore  only  mention  a  few  places  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment Matth.  xxiv.  .22,  "  Except  those  days  should  be  shortened,  no  flesh 
should  be  saved."  Luke  iii.  6,  "  Ail  flesh  shall  see  the  salvation  of  God." 
John  xvii.  2,  "  Thou  hast  given  him  power  over  all  flesh."  See  also  Acts  it 
17,  Rom.  iii.  20,  1  Cor.  i.  29,  Gal.  iL  16.  Man's  nature,  being  left  to  itself, 
forsaken  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  it  was  when  man  fell,  and  consequently  forsa- 
ken of  divine  and  holy  principles,  of  itself  became  exceeding  corrupt,  utterly 
depraved  and  ruined :  and  so  the  word  flesh,  which  signifies  marij  came  to  ht 
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used  to  signify  man  as  he  is  in  himself,  in  his  natural  state,  debased,  corrupt  alid 
mined  :  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  word  spirit  came  to  be  used  to  signify  a  divine 
and  holy  principle,  or  new  nature ;  because  that  is  not  of  man,  but  ff  God,  by  the 
indwelling  and  vital  influence  of  his  Spirit.  And  thus  to  be  corrupt,  and  to  be 
carnal,  ox  fleshly,  and  to  walk  as  men,  are  the  same  thing  with  the  apostle.  And 
so  in  other  parts  of  the  Scripture,  to  savor  the  things  that  be  of  men,  and  to  savor 
things  which  are  corrupt,  are  the  same ;  and  sons  of  men,  and  wicked  men,  also 
are  the  same,  as  was  observed  before.  And  on  the  other  hand,  to  savor  thi 
things  that  be  of  God,  and  to  receive  the  things  of  the  Spirit  o/'God,  are  phrases 
that  signify  as  much  as  relishing  and  embracmg  true  holiness  or  divine  virtue. 

All  these  things  confirm  what  we  have  supposed  to  be  Christ's  meaning,  in 
saying,  "  That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh,  is  flesh ;  and  that  which  is  bom  of  the 
Spirit,  is  spirit."  His  speech  implies,  that  what  is  born  in  the  first  birth  of  man 
is  nothing  but  man  as  he  is  of  himself,  without  any  thing  divine  in  him ;  de- 
praved, debased,  sinful,  ruined  man,  utterly  unfit  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  incapable  of  the  spiritual,  divine  happiness  of  that  kingdom  :  but  that 
which  is  born  m  the  new  birth,  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  a  spiritual  principle,  and 
holy  and  divine  nature,  meet  for  the  divme  and  heavenly  kingdom.  It  is  a  con- 
firmation that  this  is  the  tme  meaning,  that  it  is  not  only  evidently  agreeable  to  the 
constant  language  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  the  New  Testament ;  but  the  words 
understood  in  this  sense,  contain  the  proper  and  tme  reason,  why  a  man  must 
oe  born  again,  in  order  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  the  reason  that  is 
given  everywhere  in  other  parts  of  the  Scripture  for  the  necessity  of  a  renova- 
tion, a  change  of  mind,  a  new  heart,  &c.,in  order  to  salvation  :  to  give  a  reason 
of  which  to  Nicodemus,  is  plainly  Christ's  design  in  thetri^^^wrach  have  been 
insisted  on. 

Before  I  proceed,  I  would  observe  one  thing  as  a  corollary  from  what  has 
been  said. 

CoROLL.  If  by  flesh  and  spirit,  when  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
opposed  to  each  other,  in  discourses  on  the  necessary  qualifications  for  salvation, 
we  are  to  understand  what  has  been  now  supposed,  it  will  not  only  follow,  that 
men  by  nature  are  corrupt,  but  wholly  corrupt,  without  any  good  thing.  If  by 
flesh  is  meant  man's  nature,  as  he  receives  it  in  his  first  birth,  then  therein  dwelU 
eth  no  good  thing  ;  as  appears  by  Rom.  vii.  18.  It  is  wholly  opposite  to  God, 
and  to  subjection  to  his  law,  as  appears  by  Rom.  viii.  7,  8.  It  is  du-ectly  con- 
trary to  true  holiness,  and  wholly  opposes  it,  and  holiness  is  opposite  to  thai ; 
as  appears  by  Gal.  v.  17.  So  long  as  men  are  in  their  natural  state,  they  not 
only  have  no  good  thing,  but  it  is  impossible  they  should  have  or  do  any  good 
thing  ;  as  appears  by  Rom.  viii.  8.  There  is  nothing  in  their  nature,  as  they 
have  it  by  the  first  birth,  whence  should  arise  any  tme  subjection  to  God  ;  as 
appears  by  Rom.  viii.  7.  If  there  were  any  thing  tmly  good  in  the  flesh,  or  in 
man^s  nature,  or  natural  disposition,  under  a  moral  view,  then  it  should  only  be 
amended  ;  but  the  Scripture  represents  as  though  we  were  to  be  enemies  to  it, 
and  were  to  seek  nothing  short  of  its  entire  destruction,  as  has  been  observed. 
And  elsewhere  the  apostle  directs  not  to  the  amending  of  the  old  m^n,  but  put^ 
ting  it  off,  and  putting  on  the  new  man  ;  and  seeks  not  to  have  the  body  of  death 
made  better,  but  to  be  delivered  from  it,  and  says,  "  That  if  any  man  be  in  Christ 
he  is  a. new  creature  (which  doubtless  means  the  same  as  a  man  new  bom)  old 
things  are  (not  amended)  but  passed  away,  and  dl  things  are  become  new." 

But  this  will  be  further  evident,  if  we  particularly  consider  the  apostle's  dis- 
course in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  chapter  of  1  Cor.  and  the  beginning  of  the 
third.     There  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  natural  man,  and  the  spiritual  ma$i , 
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where  natural  and  spiritual  are  opposed  just  in  the  same  manner,  as  I  have  ob* 
served  carnal  and  spiritual  often  are."  In  chap.  ii.  14,  15j  he  says,  "  The 
natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God :  for  they  are  foolish- 
ness unto  him ;  neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned- 
But  he  that  is  spiritual,  judgeth  all  things."  And  not  only  does  the  apostle  here 
oppose  natural  and  spiritual,  just  as  he  elsewhere  does  carnal  and  spiritual^  but 
his  following  discourse  evidently  shows,  that  he  means  the  very  same  distinction, 
the  same  two  distinct  and  opposite  things.  For  imme^ately  on  his  thus  speak- 
ing of  the  difference  between  the  natural  and  the  spiritual  man,  he  turns  to  the 
Corinthians,  in  the  first  words  of  the  next  chapter,  connected  with  this,  and  says, 
**  And  I,  brethren,  could  not  speak  unto  you  as  unto  spirittuU,  but  as  unto  carnal" 
Referring  manifestly  to  what  he  had  been  saying,  in  the  immediately  preceding 
discourse,  about  spiritual  and  natural  meuy  and  evidently  using  the  word  carnal^ 
as  synonymous  with  natural.  By  which  it  is  put  out  of  all  reasonable  dispute, 
that  the  apostle  hy natural  men  means  the  same  as  men  in  that  carnal,  sinful 
state,  that  they  are  in  by  their  first  birth :  notwithstanding  all  the  glosses  and 
criticisms,  by  which  modem  writers  have  endeavored  to  palm  upon  us  another 
sense  of  this  phrase ;  and  so  to  deprive  us  of  the  clear  instruction  the  apostle 

gves  in  that  14th  verse,  concerning  the  sinful,  miserable  state  of  man  by  nature, 
r.  Taylor  says,  by  rpv^i^ogy  is  meant  the  animal  many  the  man  who  maketh 
sense  and  appetite  the  law  of  his  action.  If  he  aims  to  limit  the  meaning  of 
the  word  to  external  sense,  and  bodily  appetite,  his  meaning  is  certainly  not  the 
apostle's.  For  the  apostle  in  his  sense  includes  the  more  spiritual  vices  of  envy, 
strife,  &c.,  as  appears  by  the  four  first  verses  of  the  next  chapter ;  where,  as  1 
have  observedn^^^Miistitut&s  the  word  carnal  in  the  place  of  xpv)^ixog.  So  the 
Apostle  Jude  uses  the  word  in  like  manner,  opposing  it  to  spiritual,  or  fumng 
the  spirit,  ver.  19,  "  These  are  they  that  separate  themselves,  sensual  {xfttjixoi), 
not  having  the  spirit."  The  vices  he  had  been  just  speaking  of,  were  chiefly  of 
the  more  spiritual  kind.  Ver.  16,  "  These  are  murmurers,  complainers,  walk- 
ing after  their  own  lusts;  and  their  mouth  speaketh  great  swelling  words, 
having  men's  persons  in  admiration,  because  of  advantage."  The  vices  men- 
tioned are  much  of  the  same  kind  with  those  of  the  Connthians,  for  which  he 
calls  them  carnal,  envying,  strife  and  divisions,  and  saying,  lam  qfPaul,  and 
lofApollos  ;  and  being  puffed  up  for  one  against  another^  We  have  the  same 
word  again.  Jam.  iii.  14,  15,  "  If  ye  have  bitter  envying  and  strife,  glory  not, 
and  lie  not  against  the  truth :  this  wisdom  descendeth  not  from  above,  but  is 
earthly,  sensual  (\pvxMii)  and  devilish ;"  where  also  the  vices  the  apostle  speaks 
of  are  of  the  more  spiritual  kind. 

So  that  on  the  whole,  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  understand  the  apostle, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  natural  man  in  that  1  Cor.  ii.  14,  as  meaning  man  in  his 
native,  corrupt  state.  And  his  words  represent  him  as  totally  corrupt,  wholly 
a  stranger  and  enemy  to  true  virtue  or  holiness,  and  things  appertaining  to  it, 
which  it  appears  are  commonly  intended  m  the  New  Testament  by  things  spir^ 
itual,  and  are  doubtless  here  meant  by  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  These  words 
also  represent  that  it  is  impossible  man  should  be  o&erwise,  while  in  his  natu- 
ral state.  The  expressions  are  very  strong :  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the 
things  of  the  Spirit  bfGod,  is  not  susceptible  of  things  of  that  kind,  neither  can 
he  know  them,  can  have  no  true  sense  or  relish  of  them,  or  notion  of  their  real 
nature  and  true  excellency,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned :  they  are  not 
discerned  by  means  of  any  principle  in  nature,  but  altogether  by  a  principle  that 
is  divine,  something  introduced  by  the  grace  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  which  is 
above  all  that  is  natural.    The  words  are  in  a  considerable  degree  parallel  with 
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those  of  our  Saviour,  John  xiv.  16,  17,  "  He  shall  give  you  the  Spirit  of  Truth 
whom  the  world  cannot  receive,  because  it  seeth  him  not,  neither  knoweth  him ; 
but  ye  know  him,  for  he  dwelleth  with  you,  and  shall  be  in  you.'' 


SECTION    II. 
Observations  on  Romans  ill.  9 — 24. 


If  the  Scriptures  represent  all  mankind  as  wicked  in  their  first  state,  before 
they  are  made  partakers  of  the  benefits  of  Christ's  redemption,  then  they  are 
widced  by  nature ;  for  doubtless  men's  first  state  is  their  native  state,  or  the 
state  they  come  into  the  world  in.  But  the  Scriptures  do  thus  represent  all 
mankind. 

Before  I  mention  particular  texts  to  this  purpose,  I  would  observe  that  it 
alters  not  the  case  as  to  the  argument  in  hand,  whether  we  suppose  these  texts 
speak  directly  of  infants,  or  only  of  such  as  are  capable  of  some  imderstanding,  so 
as  to  understand  something  of  their  own  duty  and  state.  For  if  it  be  so  with 
all  mankind,  that  as  soon  as  ever  they  are  capable  of  reflecting  and  knowing 
their  own  moral  state,  they  find  themselves  wicked,  this  proves  that  they  are 
wicked  by  nature  ;  either  bom  wicked,  or  bom  with  an  mfallible  disposition 
to  be  wicked  as  soon  as  possible,  if  there  be  any  diflerence  between  these,  and 
either  of  them  will  prove  men  to  be  born  exceedingly  depraved.  I  have  before 
proved,  that  a  native  propensity  to  sin  certainly  follows  from  many  things  said 
m  the  Scripture  of  mankmd ;  but  what  I  intend  now,  is  something  more  direct, 
to  prove  by  direct  Scripture  testimony,  that  all  mankind,  in  their  first  state,  are 
really  of  a  wicked  character. 

To  this  purpose  is  exceeding  full,  express  and  abundant,  that  passage  of  the 
apostle,  in  Rom.  iii.,  beginning  with  the  9th  verse  to  the  end  of  the  24th ;  which 
I  shall  set  down  at  large,  distmguishing  the  universal  terms  which  are  here  so 
often  repeated  by  a  distmct  character.  The  apostle,  having  in  the  first  diapter, 
verses  16,  17,  laid  down  his  proposition,  that  none  can  be  saved  in  any  other 
way  than  through  the  righteousness  of  God,  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  proceeds 
to  prove  this  pomt,  by  showing  particularly  that  all  are  in  themselves  wicked^ 
and  without  any  righteousness  of  their  own.  First  he  insists  on  the  wickedness 
of  the  Gentiles,  in  Uie  first  chapter,  and  next,  on  the  wickedness  of  the  Jews,  in 
the  second  chapter.  And  then  in  this  place,  he  comes  to  sum  up  the  matter,  and 
draw  the  conclusion  in  the  words  following :  "  What  then,  are  we  better  than 
they  ?  No,  in  no  wise ;  for  we  have  before  proved  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that 
they  are  all  under  sin ;  as  it  is  written.  There  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one  ; 
there  is  none  that  understandeth  ;  there  is  none  that  seeketh  after  God ;  they 
are  all  gone  out  of  the  way ;  they  are  together  become  unprofitable  ; .  there  is 
none  that  doth  good,  no  not  one.  Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre ;  with  their 
tongues  thev  have  used  deceit ;  the  poison  of  asps  is  under  their  lips  ;  whose 
mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness ;  their  feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood ;  des- 
iniction  and  misery  are  in  their  ways,  and  the  way  of  peace  they  have  not 
known  ;  there  is  no  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes.  Now  we  know  that  what- 
soever things  the  law  saith,  it  saith  to  them  that  are  under  the  law,  that  every 
mouth  may  be  stopped,  and  all  the  world  may  become  guilty  before  Goi 
Therefore  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  there  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  his  sight ; 
for  by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin.  But  now  the  righteousness  of  God 
without  the  law,  is  manifest,  being  witnessed  by  the  law  and  the  prophets ; 
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♦Ten  the  righteousness  of  God,  which  is  by  faith  of  Je^us  Christ,  unto  ally  and 
upon  all  them  that  believe :  for  there  is  no  difference.  For  all  have  sinned,  and 
come  short  of  the  glory  of  God.  Being  justified  freely  by  his  grace,  through 
the  redemption  which  is  in  Jesus  Christ." 

Here  the  thing  which  I  would  prove,  viz.,  that  mankind  in  their  first  state, 
before  they  are  interested  in  the  benefits  of  Christ's  redemption,  are  universally 
wicked,  Is  declared  with  the  utmost  possible  fulness  and  precision.  So  that  ii* 
here  this  matter  be  not  set  forth  plainly,  expressly,  and  fully,  it  must  be  because 
no  words  can  do  it,  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  language,  or  any  manner  of 
*erms  and  phrases,  however  contrived  and  heaped  up  one  upon  another,  deter- 
minately  to  signify  any  such  thing. 

Dr.  Taylor,  to  take  off  the  force  of  the  whole,  would  have  us  to  understand, 
pages  104 — 107,  that  these  passages,  quoted  from  the  Psalms,  and  other  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament,  do  not  speak  of  all  mankind,  nor  of  all  the  Jews ;  but 
only  of  them  of  whom  they  were  true.  He  observes,  there  were  many  that 
were  mnocent  and  righteous ;  though  there  were  also  many,  a  strong  party, 
that  were  wicked,  corrupt,  &c.,  of  whom  these  texts  were  to  be  undeistood. 
Concerning  which  I  would  observe  the  following  things : 

1.  According  to  this,  the  universality  of  the  terms  that  are  found  in  these 
places,  which  the  apostle  cites  from  the  Old  Testament,  to  prove  that  all  the 
world,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  are  under  sin,  is  nothing  to  his  purpose.  The 
apostle  uses  universal  terms  in  his  proposition,  and  in  his  conclusion,  that  all  axe 
under  sin,  that  every  mouth  is  stopped,  all  the  world  guiltj' — that  by  the 
deeds  of  the  law  no  flesh  can  be  justified.  And  he  chooses  out  a  number  of  uni- 
versal sayings  or  clauses  out  of  tne  Old  Testament,  to  confirm  this  universality ; 
as,  "  There  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one :  they  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way  : 
there  is  none  that  imderstandeth,"  &c.  But  yet  the  universality  of  these  expres- 
sions is  nothing  to  this  purpose,  because  the  universal  terms  found  in  them  nave 
indeed  no  reference  to  any  such  universality  as  this  the  apostle  speaks  of,  nor  any 
thing  akin  to  it ;  they  mean  no  universality,  either  in  the  collective  sense,  or  per- 
sonal sense ;  no  universalit}'  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  or  of  particular  persons 
in  those  nations,  or  in  any  one  nation  in  the  world :  "  but  only  of  those  of 
whom  they  are  true."  That  is,  there  are  none  of  them  righteous,  of  whom  it  is 
irue  that  they  are  not  rishteous^  no,  not  •one ;  there  are  none  that  understand, 
of  whom  it  is  truey  that  tney  understand  not :  they  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way, 
of  wliom  it  is  true,  that  they  are  gone  out  of  the  way,  &c.  Or  if  these  expres* 
Aons  are  to  be  understood  concerning  that  strong  party  in  Israel,  in  David's  and 
Solomon's  days,  and  in  the  prophets'  days,  they  are  to  be  understood  of  them 
universally.  And  what  is  that  to  the  apostle's  purpose  ?  How  does  such  a 
universality  of  wickedness  as  this — that  all  were  wicked  in  Israel,  who  were 
wicked ;  or  that  there  was  a  particular  e\iX  party,  all  of  which  were  wicked, 
confirm  that  universahty  which  the  apostle  would  prove,  viz.,  that  all  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  and  the  whole  world,  were  wicked,  and  every  mouth  stopped,  and  that 
no  flesh  could  be  justified  by  their  own  righteousness. 

Here  nothing  can  be  said  to  abate  the  nonsense  but  this,  that  the  apostle 
would  convince  the  Jews  that  they  were  capable  of  being  wicked,  as  well  as 
other  nations;  and  to  prove  it,  he  mentions  some  texts,  which  show  that 
there  was  a  wicked  party  in  Israel  a  thousand  years  ago ;  and  that  as  to  the  uni- 
versal terras  which  happened  to  be  in  these  texts,  the  apostle  had  no  respect  to 
these ;  but  his  reciting  them  is  as  it  were  accidental,  they  happened  to  be  in 
some  texts  which  speak  of  an  evil  party  in  Israel,  and  the  apostle  cites  them 
as  they  are,  not  because  they  are  any  more  to  his  purpose  for  the  universal 
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terms,  which  hvippen  to  be  in  them.  But  let  the  reader  look  on  the  words  of 
the  apostle,  and  observe  the  violence  of  such  a  supposition.  Particularly  let 
the  words  of  the  9th  and  10th  verses,  and  their  connection,  be  observed  :  "  AU 
are  under  sin :  as  it  is  written,  There  is  none  righteous ;  no,  not  one."  How 
plain  is  it,  that  the  apostle  cites  that  latter  universal  clause  out  of  the  14th 
Psalm,  to  confirm  the  preceding  universal  words  of  his  own  proposition  ?     And 

Jet  it  will  follow  from  the  things  which  Dr.  Taylor  supposes,  that  the  universa 
ity  of  the  terms  in  the  last  words,  there  is  none  righteous  j  no^  vmt  owe,  hath 
no  Illation  at  all  to  that  universality  he  speaks  of  in  the  preceding  clause,  to 
which  they  are  joined,  all  are  under  sin^  and  is  no  more  a  confirmation  of  it, 
than  if  the  words  were  thus  :  "  There  are  some^  or  there  are  rnany  in  Israel, 
that  are  not  righteous." 

2.  To  suppose  the  apostle's  design  in  citing  these  passages,  was  only  to 
prove  to  the  Jews,  that  of  old  there  was  a  considerable  number  of  their  nation 
that  were  wicked  men,  is  to  suppose  him  to  have  gone  about  to  prove  what 
none  of  the  Jews  denied,  or  made  the  least  doubt  ofT  Even  the  Phaiisees,  the 
most  self-righteous  sect  of  them,  who  went  fiirthest  in  glorying  in  the  distinc- 
tion of  their  nation  from  other  nations,  as  a  holy  people,  laiew  it  and  owned  it ; 
they  openly  confessed  that  \he\x  forefathers  killed  the  prophets^  Matth.  xxiiu 
29 — 31.  And  if  the  apostle's  design  had  been  only  to  refresh  their  memories, 
to  put  them  in  mind  of  the  ancient  wickedness  of  their  nation,  to  lead  to  reflect 
tion  on  themselves  as  guilty  of  the  like  wickedness  (as  Stephen  does,  Acts  vii.), 
what  need  had  the  apostle  to  go  so  far  about  to  prove  this ;  gathering  up  many 
sentences  here  and  there,  which  prove  that  their  Scriptures  did  spesi  of  some, 
as  vdcked  men,  and  then  in  the  next  place,  to  prove  that  the  wicked  men  spoken 
of  must  be  of  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  by  this  argument,  "  That  what  thingf 
soever  the  law  saith,  it  saith  to  them  that  are  under  the  law,"  or  that  whatso^ 
ever  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  said,  it  must  be  understood  of  that  people 
tliat  had  the  Old  Testament  1  What  need  had  the  apostle  of  such  an  ambages 
or  fetch  as  this,  to  prove  to  the  Jews,  that  there  had  been  many  of  their  nation 
in  some  of  the  ancient  ages,  which  were  wicked  men ;  when  the  Old  Testament 
was  full  of  passages  that  asserted  this  expressly,  not  only  of  a  strong  party, 
but  of  the  nation  in  general  ?    How  ^uch  more  would  it  have  been  to  such  a 

i)urpose,  to  have  put  them  in  mind  of  the  wickedness  of  the  people  in  general, 
n  worshipping  the  golden  calf,  and  the  unbelief,  murmuring,  and  perverseness 
of  the  whole  congregation  in  the  wilderness,  for  forty  years,  as  Stephen  does ! 
Which  things  he  had  no  need  to  prove  to  be  spoken  of  their  nation,  by  any 
such  indirect  argument,  as  that,  ^*  Whatsoever  things  the  law  saith,  it  saith  to 
them  that  are  under  the  law." 

3.  It  would  have  been  impertinent  to  the  apostle's  purpose,  even  as  our 
author  understands  his  purpose,  for  him  to  have  gone  about  to  convince  the 
Jews  that  there  had  been  a  strong  party  of  bad  men  in  David's,  Solomon's  and 
the  prophets'  times.    For  Dr.  Taylor  supposes,  the  apostle's  aim  is  to  prove  the 

Seat  corruption  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  at  that  day,  when  Christ  came  irto 
e  world.* 
In  order  more  fully  to  evade  the  clear  and  abundant  testimonies  to  the  doc 
trine  of  Original  Sin,  contained  in  this  part  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  our  author 
says,  "  The  apostle  is  here  speaking  of  bodies  of  people,  of  Jews  and  Gentiles 
in  a  collective  sense,  as  two  great  bodies  into  which  mankind  are  divided; 
speaking  of  them  in  their  collective  capacity,  and  not  with  respect  to  particular 

•  See  Key,  1 907,310 
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fiersons ;  that  the  apostle's  design  is  to  prove,  neither  of  these  two  great  col- 
ective  bodies,  in  their  collective  sense,  can  be  justified  by  law,  because  both 
were  corrupt ;  and  so  that  no  more  is  implied,  than  that  the  generality  of  botk 
ftere  wicked."* 

On  this  I  observe, 

(1.)  That  this  supposed  sense  disagrees  extremely  with  the  terms  and  lan- 
li^uage  which  the  apostle  here  makes  use  of.  For  according  to  this,  we  must 
understand,  either, 

First,  That  the  apostle  means  no  universality  at  all,  but  only  the  far  greater 
part.  But  if  the  words  which  the  apostle  uses,  do  not  most  fully  and  determin- 
ately  signify  a  universality,  no  words  ever  used  in  the  Bible  are  sufficient  to 
do  it.  I  might  challenge  any  man  to  produce  any  one  paragraph  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  where  there  is  such  a  repetition  and  accu- 
mulation of  terms,  so  strongly  and  emphatically  and  carefully,  to  express  the 
most  perfect  and  absolute  universality,  or  any  place  to  be  compared  to  it 
What  mstance  is  there  in  the  Scripture,  or  indeed  any  other  writing,  when  the 
meaning  is  only  the  much  greater  part,  where  this  meaning  is  signified  in  such 
a  manner,  by  repeating  such  expressions,  "  They  are  all — they  are  all — they 
are  all — ^together — every  one — all  the  world,"  joined  to  multiplied  negative 
terms,  to  show  the  universality  to  be  without  exception,  sayings "  There  is  no 
flesh — there  is  none — there  is  none — there  is  none— there  is  none,  four  times 
over ;  besides  the  addition  of  "  No,  not  one — no,  not  one,"  once  and  again ! 

Or,  secondly,  if  any  universality  at  all  be  allowed,  it  is  only  of  the  collective 
bodies  spoken  of;  and  these  collective  bodies  but  two,  as  Dr.  Taylor  reckons 
them,  viz.,  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  Gentile  world  ;  supposing  the  apostle  is 
here  representing  each  of  these  parts  of  mankind  as  being  wicked.  But  is  this 
the  way  of  men's  using  language,  when  speaking  of  but  two  things,  to  express 
themselves  in  universal  terms  of  such  a  sort,  and  in  such  a  manner,  and  when 
they  mean  no  more  than  that  the  thing  aflirmed  is  predicated  of  both  of  them  ? 
If  a  man,  speaking  of  his  two  feet  as  both  lame,  should  say,  "  All  my  feet  are 
lame,  they  ai;e  all  lame,  all  together  are  become  weak  :  none  of  my  feet  are 
strong,  none  of  them  are  sound,  no,  not  one ;"  would  not  he  be  thought  to  be 
lame  in  his  understanding,  as  well  as  Kls  feet  ?  When  the  apostle  says,  tkai 
every  mouth  may  be  stopped,  must  we  suppose,  that  he  speaks  only  of  these  two 
great  collective  bodies,  figuratively  ascribing  to  each  of  them  a  mouth,  and 
means  that  these  two  mouths  are  stopped  ! 

And  besides,  according  to  our  author's  own  interpretation,  the  universal 
terms  used  in  these  texts  cited  from  the  Old  Testament,  have  no  respect  to  those 
two  great  collective  bodies,  nor  indeed  to  either  of  them,  but  to  som£  in  Israel, 
a  particular  disaffected  party  in  that  one  nation,  which  was  made  up  of  wicked 
men.     So  that  his  interpretation  is  every  way  absurd  and  inconsistent. 

(2.)  If  the  apostle  is  speaking  only  of  the  wickedness  or  guilt  of  great  col- 
lective bodies,  then  it  will  follow,  that  also  the  justification  he  here  treats  of,  is 
no  other  than  the  justificatwn  of  such  collective  bodies.  For  they  are  the  same 
he  speaks  of  as  guilty  and  wicked,  that  he  argues  cannot  he  justified  by  the 
works  of  the  law,  by  reason  of  their  being  wicked.  Otherwise  liis  argument  is 
wholly  disannulled.  If  the  guilt  he  speaks  of  be  only  of  collective  bodies,  then 
what  he  argues  from  that  guilt,  must  be  only  that  collective  bodies  cannot  be 
justified  by  the  works  of  the  law,  having  no  respect  to  the  justification  of  par- 
ticular persons.     And  indeed,  this  is  Dr.  Taylor's  declared  opinion.     He  sup- 

•  Pages  i02»  104, 117, 119, 120.  and  Note  on  Rom.  iu.  10—19. 
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poees  the  qxKtle  hcrp,  and  in  other  puts  of  this  ejustle,  is  speaking  of  me&^t 
rastification  consid^rtd  only  as  in  their  coUectire  copocify.*  But  &  contnuy 
6  most  mamfest  The  26th  and  2Sth  Teises  of  this  third  chapter  cannot^  with* 
oat  the  utmost  violence,  he  understood  otherwisae  than  of  the  justification  of  par- 
ticular i^ersons.  ^  That  he  might  be  just,  and  the  jus)ifier  of  him  that  believeth 
m  Jesus.  Therefore  we  conclude  that  a  man  is  justified  hv  faith,  without  the 
deeds  of  the  law."  So  chap.  ir.  5, "  But  to  him  that  worketh  not,  but  believeth 
on  him  that  justifieth  the  ungodly,  AuJ^ith  is  counted  for  righteousness.'^  And 
ndiat  the  apostle  dtes  in  the  6th,  7th  and  8th  verses  from  the  Book  <^  IValms» 
evidently  shows  that  he  is  speaking  of  the  justification  of  particular  persons. 
"  Even  as  David  also  describeth  the  blessecmess  of  tht  man  unto  whom  God 
imputeth  righteousness  without  work's,  sajing.  Blessed  are  they  whose  iniquitiea 
are  forgiven,  and  whose  sins  are  covered."  David  sa}-s  these  things  in  the  32d 
P^alm,  with  a  special  respect  to  his  o\ni  particular  case ;  there  e3q>ressing  the 
great  distress  he  was  in,  while  under  a  sense  of  the  guilt  of  his  personal  an, 
and  the  great  joy  he  had  when  God  forgave  him. 

And  then,  it  is  veiy-  plain  in  that  paragraph  of  the  3d  chapter  which  we 
have  been  upon,  that  it  is  the  justification  of  particular  persons  that  the  apostle 
q>eaks  of,  by  that  place  m  the  Old  Testament  which  he  refeis  to  in  ver.  20, 
**  Therefore  by  the  deeds  of  the  law,  there  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  his  sighf 
He  refers  to  that  in  Psal.  cxliii.  2,  "  Enter  not  into  judgment  with  thy  servant ; 
for  in  thy  sight  shaU  no  man  living  be  justified."  Here  tlie  Psalmist  is  not 
q>eaking  of  the  justification  of  a  nation,  as  a  collective  body,  or  of  one  of  the 
two  parts  of  the  world,  but  of  a  particular  man.  And  it  is  further  manifest, 
that^the  apostle  is  here  speaking  of  personal  justification,  inasmuch  as  this  place 
is  evidently  parallel  with  that,  Gal.  iii.  10,  11,  "  For  as  many  as  are  of  the 
works  of  the  law  are  under  the  curse :  for  it  is  written*  Cursed  is  every  one  that 
continueth  not  in  all  things  that  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them. 
But  that  no  man  is  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law,  is  evident ;  for  the  iust 
shall  live  by  faith."  It  is  plain,  that  this  place  is  parallel  with  that  in  the  3d  of 
Romans,  not  only  as  the  thing  asserted  is  the  same,  and  the  argument  by  which 
it  is  proved  here,  is  the  same  as  there,  viz.,  that  all  are  guilty,  and  exposed  to 
be  condemned  by  the  law  :  but  the  s^e  s^ing  of  the  Old  Yestameiit  is  cited 
here  in  the  beginning  of  this  discourse  in  Galatians,  chap.  ii.  16.  And  many 
other  things  demonstrate,  that  the  apostle  is  speaking  of^  the  same  justification 
in  both  places,  which  I  omit  for  brevity's  sake. 

And  besides  all  these  things,  our  author's  interpretation  makes  the  apostle^s 
argument  wholly  void  another  way.  The  apostle  is  speaking  of  a  certain  sub- 
ject, which  cannot  be  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law  ;  and  his  argument  is, 
that  that  same  subject  is  guilty,  and  is  condemned  by  the  law.  If  he  means, 
that  one  subject,  suppose  a  collective  body  or  bodies,  cannot  be  just.fit'd  by  the 
law,  because  another  subject,  another  collective  body  is  condemned  by  the  law, 
it  is  plain,  the  argument  would  be  quite  vain  and  impertinent  Yet  IIm's  the 
argument  must  stand  according  to  Dr.  Taylor's  interpretation.  The  collective 
bodies,  which  he  supposes  are  spoken  of  as  wicked,  and  condemned  by  the  law, 
considered  as  in  their  collective  capacity,  are  those  two,  the  Jewish  n«ition,  and 
the  Heathen  world :  but  the  collective  body  which  he  supposes  tlie  apostle 
speaks  of  as  justified  without  the  deeds  of  the  law,  is  neither  of  these,  but  the 
Christian  church,  or  body  of  believers ;  which  is  a  new  collective  body,  a  new 
creature,  and  a  new  man  (according  to  our  author's  understanding  oi  such 

•  See  Bote  on  Rom.  iii.  10—10,  chap..T,  11,  ind  i&  SO,  31. 
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phrases)  which  never  had  L.iy  existence  before  it  was  justified,  and  therefore 
never  was  wicked  or  condemned,  unless  it  was  with  regard  to  the  individuals  of 
which  it  was  constituted ;  and  it  does  not  appear,  according  to  our  author's 
icheme,  that  these  individuals  had  before  been  generally  wicked.  For  accord* 
Jig  to  him,  there  was  a  number  both  among  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  were 
righteous  before.  And  how  does  it  appear,  but  that  the  comparatively  few 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  of  which  this  new  created  collective  body  was  constituted^ 
were  chiefly  of  the  best  of  each  ? 

So  that  in  every  view,  this  author's  way  of  explaining  this  passage  in  the 
third  of  Romans,  appears  vain  and  absurd.  And  so  clearly  and  fully  has  the 
apostle  expressed  himself,  that  it  is  doubtless  impossible  to  invent  any  othei 
sense  to  put  upon  his  words,  than  that  which  will  imply,  that  all  mankind,  even 
every  individual  of  the  whole  race,  but  their  Redeemer  himself,  are  in  their  first 
origmal  state,  corrupt  and  wicked. 

Before  I  leave  this  passage  of  the  apostle,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that 
it  not  only  is  a  most  clear  and  full  testimony  to  the  native  depravity  of  maiddnd» 
but  also  plainly  declares  that  natural  depravity  to  be  total  and  exceeding  great 
(t  is  the  apostle's  manifest  design  in  these  citations  from  the  Old  Testament,  ta 
•how  these  three  things.  1.  That  all  mankind  are  by  nature  corrwpL  2.  That 
every  one  is  altogether  corrupt,  and,  as  it  were,  depraved  in  every  part  3. 
That  they  are  in  every  part  corrupt  in  an  exceeding  degree.  With  respect  tq 
the  second  of  these,  that  every  one  is  wholly,  ai5,  as  it  were,  in  every  part 
corrupt,  it  is  plain  the  apostle  chooses  out,  and  puts  together  those  particular 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  wherein  most  of  tfiose  members  of  the  body  are 
mentioned,  that  are  the  soul's  chief  instruments  or  organs  of  external  actioii., 
The  hands  (implicitly)  in  those  expressions.  They  are  together  become  unpj^fit" 
Me,  There  is  none  that  doth  good.  The  throat,  tongue,  lips  and  mouth,  the  or- 
gans of  speech,  in  those  words ;  "  Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre :  with 
their  tongues  they  have  used  deceit :  the  poison  of  asps  is  under  their  lips ; 
whose  mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness."  The  feet  in  those  words,  ver.  15, 
^^  Th^ivfeet  are  swift  to  shed  blood."  These  things  together  signify,  that  man 
is,  as  it  were,  all  over  corrupt  in  every  part  And  not  only  is  the  total  corrup* 
tion  thus  intimated  by  enumerating  the  several  parts,  but  by  denying  of  all 
good ;  any  true  understanding  or  spiritual  knowledge,  any  virtuous  action,  or 
io  much  as  truly  virtuous  desire,  or  seek'mg  after  God.  There  is  none  ttiat 
understandeth :  there  is  none  that  seeketh  after  God  :  there  is  none  that  doth 
good :  the  way  of  peace  have  they  not  knovm.  And  in  general,  by  denying  all 
true  piety  or  religion  in  men  in  their  first  state,  ver.  18, "  There  is  no  fear  ot 
Qod  before  their  eyes."  The  expressions  also  are  evidently  chosen  to  denote  a 
most  extreme  and  desperate  wickedness  of  heart  An  exceeding  depravi^  is 
ascribed  to  every  part :  to  the  throat,  the  scent  of  an  open  sepulchre  ;  to  the  tongue 
and  lips,  deceit,  and  the  poison  of  asps  ;  to  the  mouth,  cursing  and  bitterness  ; 
of  their  feet  it  is  said,  they  are  swift  to  shed  blood :  and  with  regard  to  the 
whole  man,  it  is  said,  destruction  and  misery  are  in  their  ways.  The  represen-* 
tation  is  very  strong  of  each  of  these  things,  viz.,  that  all  mankind  are  cor- 
rupt ;  that  every  one  is  wholly  and  altogether  corrupt ;  and  also  extremely  and 
desperately  corrupt  And  it  is  plain,  it  is  not  accidental,  that  we  have  here 
«uch  a  collection  of  such  strong  expressions,  so  emphaticallv  signifying  these 
things ;  but  that  they  are  chosen  of  the  apostle  on  design,  as  being  directly  and 
fliUy  to  his  purpose ;  Which  purpose  appears  in  all  his  discourse  in  the  whole  of 
this  chapter  and  indeed  from  the  beginning  of  the  epistle. 
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SECTION    III. 

dwervatioiii  on  Romans  v.  6 — 10,  and  Ephesians  iL  3,  with  the  Context,  and  Ro- 
mans vii. 

Anothbel  passage  of  this  apostle  in  the  saoie  epistle  to  the  Romans,  which 
shows  that  all  that  are  made  partakers  of  the  benefits  of  Christ's  redemption,  are 
m  their  first  state  wicked,  and  desperately  wicked,  is  that,  chap.  v.  6 — 10,  "  For 
when  we  were  yet  wifhinU  strength^  in  due  time  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly. 
For  scarcely  for  a  righteous  man  will  one  die ;  yet  peradventure  for  a  good 
man,  some  would  even  dare  to  die.  But  God  commendeth  his  love  towartb  us, 
in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners^  Christ  died  for  us.  Much  more  then,  beincr 
now  justified  by  his  blood,  we  shall  be  saved  from  wrath  through  him.  For  ii 
while  we  were  enemies ,  we  were  reconciled  to  God  through  the  death  of  his 
Son  ;  much  more,  being  reconciled,  we  shall  be  saved  by  his  life." 

Here  all  that  Christ  died  for,  and  that  are  saved  by  him,  are  spoken  of  as 
being  in  their  first  state  sinners^  ungodly^  enemies  to  God,  exposed  to  divine 
wrath,  and  without  strength,  without  ability  to  help  themselves,  or  deliver  their 
souls  from  this  miserable  st^te. 

Dr.  Taylor  says,  The  apostle  here  speaks  of  the  Gentiles  only  in  their  hea* 
then  state,  m  contradistinction  to  the  Jews ;  and  that  not  of  particular  persons 
among  the  heathen  Gentiles,  or  as  to  the  state  they  were  in  personally  ;  but 
only  of  the  Gentiles  collectively  taken,  or  of  the  miserable  state  of  that  great 
collec{ive  body,  the  heathen  world :  and  that  these  appellations,  sinners,  un- 
godly,  enemies,  &c.,  were  names  by  which  the  apostles  in  their  writings  were 
wont  to  signify  and  distinguish  the  heathen  world,  in  opposition  to  the  Jews  ; 
and  that  in  this  sense  these  appellations  are  to  be  taken  in  their  epistles,  and  in 
this  place  in  particular.*  And  it  is  observable,  that  this  way  of  interpreting 
these  phrases  in  the  apostolic  writings,  is  become  fashionable  with  many  late 
writers ;  whereby  they  not  only  evade  several  clear  testimonies  to  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin,  but  make  void  great  part  of  the  New  Testament ;  on  which 
account  it  deserves  the  more  particular  consideration. 

It  is  allowed  to  have  been  long  common  and  customary  among  the  Jews, 
in  Christ's  and  the  apostle's  days,  especially  those  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees, 
in  their  pride  and  confidence  in  their  privileges,  as  the  peculiar  people  of  God, 
to  exalt  themselves  exceedingly  above  other  nations,  and  greatly  to  despise  the 
Gentiles,  and  call  them  by  such  names  as  sinners,  enemies,  dogs,  &c.,  as  notes 
of  distinction  from  themselves,  whom  they  accounted  in  general  (excepting  the 
publicans,  and  the  notoriously  profligate)  as  the  friends,  special  favorites,  and 
children  of  God  ;  because  they  were  the  children  of  Abraham,  were  circumcis- 
ed, and  had  the  law  of  Moses,  as  their  pecuUar  privilege,  and  as  a  wall  of  par- 
tition between  them  and  the  Gentiles. 

But  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  a  Christian  divine,  who  has  studied  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  in  particular,  so  diligently  as  Dr. 
Taylor,  Should  be  strong  in  an  imagination,  that  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ 
should  so  far  countenance,  and  do  so  much  to  cherish  tnese  self-exalting,  un- 
charitable dispositions  and  notions  of  the  Jews,  which  gave  rise  to  such  a  cus- 
tom>  as  to  fall  in  with  that  custom,  and  adopt  that  language  of  their  pride  and 

•  Prgflt  114^120.    See  alio  Dik  Taylor*!  Pknph.  ind  Notes  oa  Um  pUflt. 
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contempt ,  and  especially  that  (he  Apostle  Paul  should  do  it     It  is  a  mo^  un- 
reasonable imagination  on  many  accounts. 

1.  The  whole  gospel  dispensation  is  calculated  entirely  to  overthrow  and  abol- 
ish every  thing  to  which  this  self-distinguishing,  self-exalting  language  of  the 
Jews  wad  owing.  It  was  calculated  wholly  to  exclude  such  boasting,  and  to  de- 
stroy that  pride  and  self-righteousness  that  w^ere  the  causes  of  it ;  it  was  calculated 
to  abolish  the  enmity,  and  break  down  the  partition  wall  between  Jews  and  (Jen- 
tiles,  and  of  twain  to  mcJce  one  new  man,  so  making  peace  ;  to  destroy  all  dis- 
positions in  nations  and  particular  persons  to  despise  one  another,  or  to  say  one 
to  another,  Stand  by  thyself,  come  not  near  to  me  ;  for  I  am  holier  than  thou  ; 
and  to  establish  the  contrary  principles  of  humility,  mutual  esteem,  honor  and 
love,  and  universal  union,  in  the  most  firm  and  perfect  manner. 

2.  Christ,  when  on  earth,  set  himself,  through  the  course  of  his  ministry,  to 
miUtate  against  this  pharisaical  spirit,  practice,  and  language  of  the  Jews ;  ap- 
pearing in  such  representations,  names,  and  epithets,  so  customary  among 
them  ;  by  which  they  showed  so  much  contempt  of  the  Gentiles,  publicans, 
and  such  as  were  openly  lewd  and  vicious,  and  so  exalted  themselves  above 
them  ;  calling  them  sinners  and  enemies,  and  themselves  holy  and  God^s 
children  ;  not  allowing  the  Gentile  to  be  their  neighbor,  &c.  He  condenmed 
the  Pharisees  for  not  esteeming  themselves  sinners,  as  well  as  the  publicans ; 
trusting  in  themselves  that  they  were  righteous,  and  despising  others.  He  mili- 
tated against  these  things  in  his  own  treatment  of  some  Gentiles,  publicans, 
and  others,  whom  they  called  sinners,  and  in  what  he  said  on  those  occasions.* 

He  opposed  these  notions  and  manners  of  the  Jews  in  his  parables,t  and 
in  his  instructions  to  his  disciples  how  to  treat  the  unbelieving  Jews  ;%  and  in 
what  he  says  to  Nicodemus  about  the  necessity  of  a  new  birth,  even  forthe 
Jews,  as  well  as  the  unclean  Gentiles,  with  regard  to  their  proseljtism,  which 
some  of  the  Jews  looked  upon  as  a  new  birth  :  and  in  opposition  to  their  no- 
tions of  their  being  the  children  of  God,  because  the  children  of  Abraham,  but 
the  Gentiles  by  nature  sinners  and  children  of  wrath,  he  teUs  them  that  even 
they  were  childrer^  of  the  deviL\\ 

3.  Though  we  should  suppose  the  apostles  not  to  have  been  thoroughly 
brought  off  from  such  notions,  manners  and  language  of  the  Jews,  till  after 
Christ's  ascension  ;  yet  after  the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  pente- 
cost,  or  at  least,  after  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  begun  in  the  conversion  of 
Cornelius,  they  were  fully  indoctrinated  in  this  matter,  and  effectually  taught 
no  longer  to  call  the  Gentiles  unclean,  as  a  note  of  dist'mction  from  the  Jews, 
Acts  X.  28,  which  was  before  any  of  the  apostolic  epistles  were  written. 

4.  Of  all  the  apostles,  none  were  more  perfectly  instructed  in  this  matter, 
and  none  so  abundant  in  instructing  others  in  it,  as  Paul,  the  great  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles.  He  had  abundance  to  do  in  this  matter :  none  of  the  apostles  had 
so  much  occasiou  to  exert  themselves  against  the  forementioned  notions  and  lan- 
guage of  the  Jews,  in  opposition  to  Jewish  teachers,  and  judaizing  Christians, 

♦  Matth.  viii.  5— 13.  Chap.  ix.  9— 13.  Chap,  xi  19-24.  Chap.  xv.  21— 28.  Luke  vii.  37,  to  the 
end.    Chiip.  xvii.  12—19.  Chap.  xix.  1—10.     John  ir.  9,  &c.  ver.  39,  &c.     Comparp  Luke  x.  29,  &c. 

♦  Mitth.  xxi.  28—32.  Chap.  xxii.  1—10.  Luke  xir.  V6— 24.  Compare  Luke  xiii.  28,  29,  30 
t  Mafih.  X.  14,  J5.  II  John  viii.  33—44. 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that  John  the  Baptiat  greatly  contradicted  the  Jews*  opinion  of  them.^lvM 
9s  being  a  holy  people,  and  accepted  of  God.  because  they  were  the  children  of  Abraham,  and  on  tht^ 
account  I  ctter  than  the  heathen,  who?a  they  called  sinners,  enemies,  unclean,  &c.,  in  baptizing  the  Jews 
as  a  polluted  people,  and  sinners,  as  the  Jews  used  to  baptize  proselytes  from  among  the  heathen  :  call- 
ihg  tnem  to  repentance  as  sinners,  saying^  *'  Think  not  to  say  within  jrourselves,  Vve  have  Abraham  tr 
•ur  father ;  for  I  say  unto  you,  that  u-  A  is  able,  of  these  stones,  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham  ;' 
and  teaching  the  Pharisees,  that  instead  of  their  being  a  holy  genera.ion,  and  children  of  God,  as  lli«« 
tallec  themselves,  theT  were  a  gtmarotimi  of  nper§. 
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that  strove  to  keep  up  the  separation  wall  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  to 
exalt  the  former,  and  set  the  latter  at  nought. 

5.  This  apostle  does  especially  strive  in  this  matter  in  his  epistle  to  the 
Romans,  above  all  his  other  writings ;  exerting  himself  in  a  most  elaborate 
manner,  and  with  his  utmost  skill  and  power,  to  bring  the  Jewish  Christians  oflF 
from  every  thing  of  this  kind ;  endeavoring  by  all  means  that  there  might  no 
longer  be  in  them  any  remains  of  these  old  notions  they  had  been  educated  in, 
of  such  a  great  distinction  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  as  were  expressed  in  the 
names  they  used  to  distinguish  them  by,  calling  the  Jews  holy,  children  of  Abra- 
ham, friends  and  children  of  God ;  but  the  Gentiles  sinners,  unclean,  enemies, 
and  the  like.  He  makes  it  almost  his  whole  business,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  epistle,  to  this  passage  in  the  5th  chapter,  which  we  are  upon,  to  convmce 
them  that  there  was  no  ground  for  any  such  distinction,  and  to  prove  that  in 
common,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  all  were  desperately  wicked,  and  none  right- 
eous ;  no,  not  one.  He  tells  them,  chap.  iii.  9,  that  the  Jews  were  by  no  means 
better  than  the  Gentiles ;  and  (in  what  follows  in  that  chapter)  that  there  was 
no  difference  between  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  and  represents  all  as  without  strength, 
or  any  sufficiency  of  their  own  in  the  affair  of  justification  and  redemption :  and 
m  the  continuation  of  the  same  discourse,  in  the  4th  chapter,  teaches  that  all  that 
were  justified  by  Christ,  were  in  themselves  ungodly;  and  that  being  the  children 
of  Abraham  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews.  In  this  5th  chapter,  still  in  continu- 
ation of  the  same  discourse,  on  the  same  subject. and  argument  of  justification 
through  Christ,  and  by  faith  in  him,  he  speaks  of  Christ's  dying  for  the  ungodly 
and  sinnersy  and  those  that  were  without  strength  or  sufficiency  for  their  own 
salvation,  as  he  had  done  all  long  before.  But  now,  it  seems,  the  apostle  by 
finiiers  and  ungodly  must  not  be  understood  according  as  he  used  these  words 
before ;  but  must  be  supposed  to  mean  only  the  Gentiles  as  distinguished  from 
the  Jt^-'s;  adopting  the  language  of  these  self-righteous,  self-exaltmg,  disdain- 
fiil,  judaizing  teachers,  whom  he  was  with  all  his  might  opposing ;  countenancing 
the  very  same  thing  in  them,  which  he  had  been  from  the  beginning  of  the 
epistle  discountenancing  and  endeavoring  to  discourage,  and  utterly  to  abolish, 
with  all  his  art  and  strength 

One  reason  why  the  Jews  looked  on  themselves  better  than  the  Gentiles,  and 
called  themselves  Ao/y,  and  the  Gentiles  sinners,  wj»s,  that  they  had  the  law  of 
Moses.  They  made  their  boast  of  the  law.  But  the  apostle  shows  them,  that 
this  was  so  far  from  making  them  better,  that  it  condemned  them,  and  was  an 
occasion  of  their  being  sinners,  in  a  higher  degree,  and  more  aggravated  manner, 
and  more  effectually  and  dreadfully  dead  in,  and  by  sin,  chap.  vii.  4 — 13,  agree- 
able to  those  words  of  Christ,  John  v.  45. 

It  cannot  be  justly  objected  here,  that  this  apostle  did  indeed  use  this  lan- 
guage, and  call  the  Gentiles  sinners,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Jews,  in  what 
he  said  to  Peter,  which  he  himself  gives  an  account  of  in  Gal.  ii.  15,  16,  "  We 
who  are  Jews  by  nature,  and  not  sinners  of  the  Gentiles,  knowing  that  a  man 
is  not  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law,  but  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ."  It  is  true 
that  the  apostle  here  refers  to  this  distinction,  as  what  was  usually  made  by  the 
self-righteous  Jews,  between  themselves  and  the  Gentiles,  but  not  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  adopt  or  favor  it ;  but  on  the  contrary,  so  as  plainly  to  show  his 
disapprobation  of  it;  9.  d., "  Though  we  were  born  Jews,  and  by  nature  are 
of  that  people  which  are  wont  to  make  their  boast  of  the  law,  expecting  to  be 
justified  by  it,  and  trust  in  themselves  that  they  are  righteous,  despising  others, 
calling  the  Gentiles  rinnerSy  in  distinction  from  themselves;  yet  we,  being 
now  mstructed  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,  know  better.    We  now  know  that 
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a  man  is  not  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law ;  that  we  are  all  justified  oqIj 
by  faith  in  Christ,  in  whom  there  is  no  diflference,  no  distinction  of  Greek  or 
Gentile  and  Jew,  but  all  aie  one  in  Christ  Jesus."  And  this  is  the  very  thing 
he  there  speaks  of,  which  he  blamed  Peter  for ;  that  by  his  withdrawing  Bni 
sepafating  hmiself  from  the  Gentiles,  refusing  to  eat  with  them,  &c.,  he  had 
pountenanced  this  self-exalting,  self-distinguishing,  separating  spirit  and  custom 
of  the  Jews,  whereby  they  treated  the  Gentiles,  as  in  a  distinguishing  manner, 
tinners  and  unclean^  and  not  fit  to  come  near  them  who  were  a  holy  people. 

6.  The  words  themselves  of  the  apostle  in  this  place,  show  plainly,  that  he 
here  uses  the  word  sinnerSy  not  as  signifying  Gentiles,  in  opposition  to  Jews, 
but  as  denoting  the  morally  evil,  in  opposition  to  such  as  are  righteous  or  good : 
because  this  latter  opposition  or  distinction  between  sinners  and  righteous  is 
here  expressed  in  plain  terms :  "  Scarcely  for  a  righteous  man  will  one  die 
yet  per  adventure  for  a  good  man  some  would  even  dare  to  die ;  but  God  com- 
mended his  love  towards  us,  in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners y  Christ  died  for 
us."  By  righteous  men  are  doubtless  meant  the  same  that  are  meant  by  such 
a  phrase,  throughout  this  apostle's  writings,  and  throughout  the  New  Testament, 
and  throughout  the  Bible.  Will  any  one  pretend,  that  by  the  righteous  man, 
whom  men  would  scarcely  die  for,  and  by  the  good  man,  that  perhaps  some 
might  even  dare  to  die  for,  is  meant  a  Jew  ?  Dr.  Taylor  himself  does  not  ex- 
plain it  so,  in  his  exposition  of  this  epistle,  and  therefore  is  not  very  consistent 
with  himself,  in  supposing  that  in  the  other  part  of  the  distinction  the  apostle 
means  Gentiles,  as  distinguished  from  the  Jews.  The  apastle  himself  had  been 
kboring  abundantly,  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  epistle,  to  prove  that  the  Jews 
were  sinners  in  this  sense,  namely,  in  opposition  to  righteous;  that  all  had 
sinned,  that  all  were  under  «n,  and  therefore  could  not  be  justified,  could  not  be 
accepted  as  righteous  by  their  own  righteousness. 

7.  Another  thing  wliich  makes  it  evident  that  the  apostle,  when  he  speaks 
ki  this  place  of  the  sinners  and  enemies  which  Christ  died  for,  does  not  mean 
only  the  Gentiles,  is  that  he  includes  himself  among  them,  saying,  while  tee 
were  sinners,  and  when  we  were  eneniies. 

Our  author  from  time  to  time  says,  "  The  apostle,  though  he  speaks  only  of 
the  Gentiles  in  their  Heathen  state,  yet  puts  himself  unth  themy  because  he  uhis  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles.^^  But  this  is  very  violent  and  unreasonable.  There  is 
no  more  sense  in  it  than  there  would  be  in  a  father's  ranking  himself  among  his 
children,  when  speaking  to  his  children  of  the  benefits  they  have  by  being  be- 
gotten by  himself,  and  saying.  We  children — or  in  a  physician's  ranking  nipi- 
self  with  his  patients,  when  talking  to  them  of  their  diseases  and  cure,  saying, 
We  sick  folks. — Paul  being  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  to  save  them  from  theur 
Heathenism,  is  so  far  from  being  a  reason  for  him  to  reckon  himself  among  tlie 
Heathen,  that  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  very  thing  that  would  render  it  in  a 
peculiar  manner  unnatural  and  absurd  for  him  so  to  do.  Because,  as  the  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  he  appears  as  their  healer  and  deliverer  from  Heathenism;  and 
therefore  in  that  capacity  does  in  a  peculiar  manner  appear  in  his  distinction 
from  the  Heathen,  and  in  opposition  to  the  state  of  Heathenism.  For  it  is  by 
the  most  opposite  qualities  only,  that  he  is  fitted  to  be  an  apostle  of  the  Hea- 
then, and  recoverer  from  Heathenism.  As  the  clear  light  of  the  sun  is  tlie  thing 
which  makes  it  a  proper  restorative  from  darkness ;  and  therefore  the  sun's  being 
spoken  of  as  such  a  remedy,  none  would  suppose  to  be  a  good  reason  why  it  should 
be  lanked  with  darkness,  or  among  dark  things.  And  besides  (which  makes 
this  supposition  of  Dr.  Taylor's  appear  more  violent),  the  apostle  in  this  epistle, 
does  expressly  rank  himself  with  the  Jews,  when  he  speaks  of  them  as  distin- 
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guished  from  the  Gentiles,  as  in  chapter  iii.  9,  "  What  then  1  Are  we  better 
than  they  ?"    That  is,  are  we  Jews  better  than  the  GentUes  ? 

It  cannot  justly  be  alleged  in  opposition  to  this,  that  the  Apostle  Peter  puts 
himself  with  the  heathen,  1  Pet.  iv.  3  : "  For  the  time  past  of  our  life  may  suffice 
us  to  have  wrought  the  will  of  the  Gentiles ;  when  we  walked  in  lasciviousness, 
lusts,  excess  of  wine,  revellings,  banquetings,  and  abominable  idolatries.  For 
the  Apostle  Peter  (who  by  the  way  was  not  an  apostle  of  the  Gentiles)  here 
does  not  speak  of  himself  as  one  of  the  Heathen,  but  as  one  of  the  church  of 
Christ  ih  general,  made  up  of  those  that  had  been  Jews,  Proselytes,  and  Hea- 
thens, who  were  now  all  one  body,  of  which  body  he  was  a  member.  It  is  this 
society  therefore,  and  not  the  Gentiles,  that  he  refers  to  in  the  pronoun  us.  He  is 
speaking  of  the  wickedness  that  the  members  of  this  body  or  society  had  lived 
iu  before  iheir  conversion;  not  that  every  member  had  lived  in  all  those 
vices  here  mentioned,  but  some  in  one,  others  in  another.  Very  parallel 
with  that  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to  Titus,  chapter  iii.  3,  "  For  toe  ourselves  also 
(i.  e.  we  of  the  Christian  church)  were  sometimes  foolish,  disobedient,  de- 
ceived, serving  divers  lusts  and  pleasures  (some  one  lust  and  pleasure,  others 
another),  living  in  malice,  envy,  hateful  and  hating  one  another,"  &c.  There  is 
nothing  in  this,  but  what  is  very  natural.  That  the  apostle,  speaking  to  the 
Christian  church,  and  q/*that  church,  confessing  its  former  sins,  should  speak  of 
himself  as  one  of  that  society,  aind  yet  mention  some  sins  that  he  personally  had 
not  been  guilty  of,  and  among  others.  Heathenish  idolatry,  is  quite  a  dilierent 
thing  from  what  it  would  have  been  for  the  apostle,  expressly  distinguishing  those 
of  the  Christians  which  had  been  Heathen,  from  those  which  had  been  Jews, 
to  have  ranked  himself  with  the  former,  though  he  was  truly  of  the  latter. 

If  a  minister  in  some  congregation  in  England,  speaking  in  a  sermon  of  the 
sins*  of  the  nation,  being  himself  of  the  nation,  should  say,  "  TTc  have  greatly 
corrupted  ourselves,  and  provoked  God  l^  our  deism,  blasphemy,  profane  swear- 
ing, lascivousness,  venality,"  &c.,  speaking  in  the  first  person  plural,  though  he 
himself  never  had  been  a  deist,  and  perhaps  none  of  his  hearers,  and  they  might 
also  have  been  generally  free  from  other  sins  he  mentioned ;  yet  there  would  be 
nothing  unnatural  in  his  thus  expressing  himself.  But  it  would  be  a  quite  dif- 
ferent thing,  if  one  part  of  the  British  dominions,  suppose  our  king's  American 
dominions,  had  universally  apostatized  from  Christianity  to  deism,  and  had  long 
been  in  such  a  state,  and  if  one  that  had  been  bom  and  brought  up  m  England 
among  Christians,  the  country  being  universally  Christian,  should  be  sent  among 
them  to  show  tliem  the  folly  and  great  evil  of  deism,  and  convert  them  to 
Chi[istianity  ;  and  this  missionary,  when  making  a  distinction  between  English 
Christians,  and  these  deists,  should  rank  himself  with  the  latter,  and  say,  "  We 
American  deists,  we  foolish,  blind,  infidels,"  &c.,  this  indeed  would  be  very  un- 
natural and  absurd. 

Another  passage  of  the  apostle,  to  the  like  purpose  with  that  which  we  have 
been  considering  in  the  5th  of  Romans,  is  that  in  Eph.  ii.  3,  "And  were  by  na- 
ture children  of  wrath,  even  as  others."  This  remains  a  plain  testimony  to  the 
doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  as  held  by  those  that  used  to  be  called  orthodox  Chris- 
tians, after  all  the  pains  and  art  used  to  torture  and  pervert  it  This  doctrine  is 
here  not  only  plainly  and  fully  taught,  but  abundantly  so,  if  we  take  the  words 
with  the  context,  where  Christians  are  once  and  again  represented  as  being,  in 
their  first  state,  dead  in  sifis,  and  as  quickened  and  raised  up  from  such  a  state  of 
death,  in  a  most  marvellous  display  of  free  and  rich  grace  and  love,  and  exceed^ 
ing  greatness  of  the  power  of  God^  &c 

With  respect  to  those  words,  ijfAtp  t€HPu  (pvaai  oqyrigy    We  u>ere  by  n^iurt 
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children  of  vyrathy  Dr.  Taylor  says,  pages  112 — 114,  ^' The  apostle  means  nc 
more  by  this,  than  truly  or  really  children  of  wrath  ;  using  a  metaphorical  ex- 
pression, borrowed  from  the  word  that  is  used  to  signify  a  tiue  and  genuine  child 
of  a  family,  in  distinction  from  one  that  is  a  child  only  by  adoption."  in  i^hich 
it  is  owned,  that  the  proper  sense  of  the  phrase  is,  being  a  child  by  nature,  in 
the  ^rae  sense  as  a  child  by  birth  or  natural  generation ;  but  only  he  supposes 
that  here  the  word  is  used  metaphorically.  The  instance  he  produces  as  parallel, 
to  confirm  his  supposed  metaphorical  sense  of  the  phrase,  as  meaning  only  trvly^ 
really,  or  properly  children  of  wrath,  viz.,  the  Apostle  Paul's  calling  Timothy 
his  own  son  in  the  faith,  yvr^aiov  ttavov,  is  so  far  from  confirming  his  sense,  that 
it  is  rather  directly  against  it.  For  doubtless  the  apostle  uses  the  word  yvtlaiof 
in  its  original  signification  here,  meaning  his  begotten  son,  yvrjaiog  being  the  ad- 
jective from  yovfj,  offspring,  or  the  verb  yervaoo,  to  beget ;  as  much  as  to  say, 
Timothy,  my  begotten  son  in  the  faith  ;  only  allowing  for  the  two  ways  of  bdng 
begotten,  spcJken  of  in  the  New  Testament,  one  natural,  and  the  other  spiritual ; 
one  being  the  first  generation,  the  other  regeneration ;  the  one  a  being  begotten  as 
to  the  human  nature,  the  other  a  being  begotten  in  the  faith,  begotten  in  Christ, 
or  as  to  one*s  Christianity.  The  apostle  expressly  signifies  which  of  these  he 
means  in  this  place,  Timothy  my  begotten  son  in  the  faith,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  he  says  to  the  Corinthians,  1  Cor.  iv.  15, "  In  Christ  Jesus  I  have  begot- 
ten you  through  the  gospel."  To  say  the  apostle  uses  the  word  <pv6H,  in  Eph 
ii.  3,  only  as  signifying  real,  true,  and  proper,  is  a  most  arbitrary  interpretation, 
having  nothing  to  warrant  it  in  the  whole  Bible.  The  word  quaig  is  nowhere 
used  in  this  sense  in  the  New  Testament.* 

Another  thing  which  our  author  alleges  to  evade  the  force  of  this,  is 
that  the  word  rendered  nature,  sometimes  signifies  habit  contracted  by  custom, 
or  an  acquired  nature.  But  this  is  not  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word.  And 
it  is  plain  the  word  in  its  common  use,  in  the  New  Testament,  signifies  what  we 
properly  express  in  English  by  the  word  nature.  There  is  but  one  place 
where  there  can  be  the  least  pretext  for  supposing  in  can  be  used  otherwise ; 
and  that  is  1  Cor.  xi.  14,  "  Doth  not  even  nature  itself  teach  you,  that  if  a  man 
have  long  hair,  it  is  a  shame  unto  him  7"  And  even  here  there  is,  I  think,  no 
manner  of  reason  for  understanding  nature  otherwise  than  in  the  proper  sense. 
The  emphasis  used,  avtrj  tj  avcig,  nature  itself,  shows  that  the  apostle  does  not 
mean  custom.,  but  nature  in  the  proper  sense.  It  is  true,  it  was  long  custom,  that 
made  having  the  head  covered  a  token  of  subjection,  and  a  feminine  habit  or  ap- 
pearance ;  as  it  is  custom  that  makes  any  outward  action  or  word  a  sign  or 
rignification  of  any  thing :  but  nature  itself,  nature  in  its  proper  sense,  teaches 
that  it  is  a  shame  for  a  man  to  appear  with  the  established  signs  of  the  female 
sex,  and  with  significations  of  inferiority,  &c.  As  nature  itself  shows  it  to  be  a 
shame  for  a  father  to  bow  down  or  kneel  to  his  own  child  or  servant,  or  for 
men  to  bow  to  an  idol,  because  bowing  down  is  by  custom  an  established  token 
or  sign  of  subjection  and  submission ;  such  a  sight,  therefore,  would  be  unnatural, 
shocking  to  a  man's  very  nature.  So  nature  would  teach  that  it  is  a  shame  for 
a  woman  to  use  such  and  such  lascivious  words  or  gestures,  though  it  be  custom, 
that  establishes  the  unclean  signification  of  those  gestures  and  sounds. 

It  is  particularly  unnatural  and  unreasonable,  to  understand  the,  phrase, 
texpa  cpvaei,  in  this  place,  any  otherwise  than  in  the  proper  sense,  on  the  follow- 
ing accounts. 

1.  It  may  be  obsen'ed  that  both  the  words  rexva  and  q^vai^,  in  their  original 

•  The  faJowiiig  are  all  the  other  placss  where  the  word  is  used,  Rom.  i.  26,  ii.  14,  27,  xi.  21,  24,  thrice 
in  tka^  verse.     1  Cor.  xi.  14.    GaL  ii.  IS,  iv.  8.    James  iii.  7,  twice  in  that  verse,  and  2  Pet.  i.  4. 
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siCTification,  have  reference  to  the  birth  or  generation.  So  the  ^ord  qjvtst^f 
wnich  comes  from  qtvony  which  signifies  to  beget,  or  bring  forth  young,  or  to  put 
forth,  or  bud  forth  as  a  plant  that  brings  form  youn^  buds  and  branches.  And 
so  the  word  tsxpop  comes  from  riXToo,  which  signifies  to  bring  forth  children 

2.  As  though  the  apostle  took  care  by  the  word  used  here,  to  signify  what 
we  are  by  birth,  he  changes  the  word  he  used  before  for  children.  In  the  pre- 
ceding verse  he  used  vfot,  speaking  of  the  children  of  disobedience ;  but  here 
texta,  which  is  a  word  derived,  as  was  now  observed,  from  rixrco,  to  bring  forth 
a  child,  and  more  properly  signifies  a  begotten  or  horn  child. 

3.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  apostle  here  speaks  in  opposition  to  the 
pride  of  some,  especially  the  Jews  (for  the  church  m  Ephesus  was  made  up 
partly  of  Jews,  as  well  as  the  church  in  Rome),  who  exalted  themselves  in  the 
privileges  they  had  by  birth,  because  they  were  bom  the  children  of  Abraham, 
and  were  Jews  by  naiure^  q>v<jei  lovdaioiy  as  the  phrase  is,  Gal.  ii.  15.  In  oppo- 
sition to  this  proud  conceit,  he  teaches  the  Jews,  that  notwithstanding  this,  they 
were  by  nature  children  of  wrath,  even  as  others,  i.  e.  as  well  as  the  Gentiles, 
which  the  Jews  had  been  taught  to  look  upon  as  sinners,  and  out  of  favor  with 
God  by  haiure,  and  bom  children  of  wrath. 

4.  It  is  more  pliun,that  the  apostle  uses  the  word  nature  in  its  proper  sense 
here,  because  he  sets  what  they  were  by  nature,  in  opposition  to  what  they  are 
by  grace.  In  this  verse,  the  apostle  shows  what  they  are  by  nature,  viz.,  chil- 
dren of  wrath ;  and  in  the  following  verses  he  sho\vs  how  very  different  their 
state  is  ^y  grace,  sajring,  verse  5,  By  grace  ye  are  saved,  repeating  it  again 
verse  8,  By  grace  ye  are  saved.  But  if  by  being  children  of  wrath  by  nature, 
were  meant  no  more  than  only  their  being  really  and  truly  children  of  wrath, 
as  Dr.  Taylor  supposes,  there  would  be  no  opposition  in  the  signification  of  these 
phrases ;  for  in  this  sense  they  were  by  nature  m  a  state  of  salvation,  as  much 
as  by  nature  children  of  wrath  ;  for  they  were  truly,  redly,  and  prop^.rly  in  a 
state  of  salvation. 

If  we  take  these  words  with  the  context,  the  whole  abundantly  proves  that 
by  nature  we  are  totally  corrupt,  wijhout  any  good  thing  in  us.  For  if  we 
allow  the  plain  scope  of  the  place,  without  attempting  to  hide  it,  by  extreme 
violence  used  with  the  apostle's  words  and  expressions,  the  design  here  is  strong- 
ly to  establish  this  point ;  that  what  Christians  have  ihdX  is  good  in  them,  or  m 
their  state,  is  in  no  part.ot  it  naturally  in  themselves,  or  from  themselves,  but  is 
wholly  from  divine  grace,  all  the  gift  of  God,  and  his  workmanship,  the  effect 
of  his  power,  and  free  and  wonderful  love :  none  of  our  good  works  are  prima- 
rily from  ourselves,  but  with  respect  to  them  all,  we  are  Crod*s  workmanships 
created  unto  good  works,  as  it  were  out  of  nothing :  not  so  much  ^s  faith  itself 
the  first  principle  of  good  works  in  Christians,  is  of  themselves,  but  that  is  the 
gift  of  God. 

Therefore  the  apostle  compares  the  work  of  God,  in  forming  Christians  to 
true  virtue  and  holiness,  not  only  to  a  new  creation,  but  a  resurrection,  or  raising 
from  the  dead,  ver.  1,  "  You  hath  he  quickened,  who  were  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins."  And  ag:ain,  ver.  5,  "  Even  when  we  were  dead  in  sins,  hath  quick- 
ened us  together  with  Christ"  In  speaking  of  Christians  being  quickened  with 
Christ,  the  apostle  has  reference  to  what  he  had  said  before,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  foregoing  chapter,  of  God's  manifesting  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his 
power  towards  Christian  converts  in  their  conversion,  agreeable  to  the  operation 
of  his  mighty  power,  wlien  he  raised  Christ  from  the  dead.  So  that  it  is  plain 
by  every  thing  in  this  discourse,  the  apostle  would  signify,  that  by  nature  we  have 
no  goodness  ;  but  are  as  destitute  of  it  as  a  dead  corpse  is  of  life :  and  that  all 
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goodness,  all  good  works,  and  faiA  the  principal  of  all,  are  perfectly  the  gift  of 
God's  grace,  and  the  work  of  his  great,  almighty,  and  exceeding  excellent  pow- 
er. I  think,  there  can  be  need  of  nothing  but  reading  the  chapter,  and  minding 
what  is  read,  to  convince  all  who  have  common  understandmg,  of  this ;  what- 
ever any  of  the  most  subtle  critics  have  done,  or  ever  can  do,  to  twist,  rack, 
perplex,  and  pervert  the  words  and  phrases  here  used. 

Dr.  Taylor  here  again  insists,  that  the  apostle  speaks  only  of  the  Gentiles  in 
their  heathen  state,  when  he  speaks  of  those  that  were  dead  in  m,  and  iy 
nature  children  of  wrath  ;  aiid  that  though  he  seems  to  include  himself  among 
these,  saying,  "  We  were  by  nature  children  of  wrath,  Mce  were  dead  in  sins  ;'* 
yet  he  only  puts  himself  among  them  because  he  was  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 
The  gross  absurdity  of  which  may  appear  from  what  was  said  before.  But 
besides  the  things  which  have  been  already  observed,  there  are  some  things 
which  make  it  peculiarly  unreasonable  to  understand  it  so  here.  It  is  true,  the 
greater  part  of  the  church  of  Ephesus  had  been  heathens,  and  therefore  the 
apostle  often  has  reference  to  their  heathen  state,  in  this  epistle.  But  the  words 
in  this  chap.  ii.  3,  plainly  show,  that  he  means  himself  and  other  Jews  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  Gentiles ;  for  the  distinction  is  fully  expressed.  After  he  had 
told  the  Ephesians,  who  had  been  generally  heathen,  that  tfiey  had  been  dead 
in  sin,  and  had  walked  according  to  the  course  of  this  world,  &c.,  ver.  1  and  2, 
he  makes  a  distinction^  and  says,  "  Among  whom  we  also  had  our  conversation, 
•&c.,  and  were  by  nature  children  of  wrath,  even  as  others,'^  Here  first  he 
changes  the  person  ;  whereas,  before  he  had  spoken  in  the  second  person,  "  Ye 
were  dead — Ye  in  time  past  walked,"  &c.  Now  he  changes  stjle,  and  uses 
the  first  person,  in  a  most  manifest  distinction,  "  Among  whom  we  aho^^^  that 
is,  we  Jews,  as  well  as  ye  Gentiles :  not  only  changing  the  person,  but  adding 
a  particle  of  distinction,  also  ;  which  would  be  nonsense>  if  he  meant  the  same 
without  distinction.  Ajnd  brides  all  this^  more  fully  to  express  the  distinction, 
the  apostle  further  adds  a  pronoun  of  distinction  :  "  We  also,  even  as  others/^ 
or,  we  as  well  as  others :  most  evidently  having  respect  to  the  notions,  so  gene- 
rally entertained  by  the  Jews,  of  their  being  much  better  than  the  Gentiles,  in 
being  Jews  by  nature^  children  of  AbraKam,  and  children  of  God ;  when  they 
supposed  the  Gentiles  to  be  utterly  cast  off,  as  horn  aliens,  and  by  nature  chil- 
dren of  wrath :  in  opposition  to  this,  the  apostle  says,  "  We  Jews,  after  all 
our  glorying  in  our  distinction,  were  by  nature  diildre^  of  tvrath  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  world"  And  a  yet  further  evidence,  that  the  apostle  here  means  to 
include  the  Jews,  and  even  himself,  is  the  universal  term  he  uses,  "  Among 
whom  also  we  all  had  our  conversation,"  &c.  Though  wickedness  was  supposed 
by  the  Jews  to  be  the  course  of  this  world,  as  to  the  generality  of  mankind, 
yet  they  supposed  themselves  an  exempt  people,  at  least  the  Pharisees,  and  the 
devout  observers  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  traditions  of  the  elders ;  whatever 
might  be  thought  of  publicans  and  harlots.  But  in  opposition  to  this,  this  apo& 
tie  asserts,  that  they  all  were  no  better  by  nature  than  others,  but  were  to  b* 
reckoned  among  the  children  cf  disobedience,  and  children  of  wrath. 

And  then  besides,  if  the  apostle  chooses  to  put  himself  among  the  GentileS; 
because  he  was  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  I  would  ask,  why  does  he  not  do  so 
in  the  11th  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  where  he  speaks  of  their  Gentile  state 
expressly  ?  Remember  that  ye  being  in  time  past  Gentiles  in  the  flesh.  WTiY 
docs  he  here  make  a  distinction  between  the  Gentiles  and  himself  ?  Why  did 
he  not  say,  Let  us  remember,  that  we  being  in  times  past  Gentiles  ?  And  why 
does  the  same  apostle,  even  universally,  make  the  same  distinction,  speaking 
either  in  the  second  or  third  person,  and  never  in  the  fiirst,  where  he  expressly 
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speaks  of  the  Gentilism  of  those  that  he  wrote  to ;  or  speaks  of  them  with  refei^ 
ence  to  their  distinction  from  the  Jews  ?  So  everywhere  in  this  same  epistle  ; 
as  in  chap.  i.  12,  13,  where  the  disdnction  is  made  just  in  the  same  manner  as 
here,  by  the  change  of  the  person,  and  by  the  distinguishing  particle,  also, 
"  That  we  should  be  to  the  praise  of  his  glory  who  first  trusted  in  Christ  (the 
first  believers  in  Christ  being  of  the  Jews,  before  the  Gentiles  were  called),  in 
whom  ye  also  trusted,  after  that  ye  heard  the  word  of  truth,  the  gospel  of  your 
salvation."  And  in  all  the  following  part  of  this  second  chapter,  as  ver.  11,  17, 
19,  and  22,  in  which  last  verse  the  same  distinguishing  particle  again  is  used : 
"  In  whom  ye  also  are  builded  together  for  a  habitation  of  God  through  the 
Spirit."  See  also  the  following  chapters :  chap.  iii.  6,  and  iv.  17.  And  not 
only  in  this  epistle,  but  constantly  in  other  epistles ;  as  Rom.  i.  12,  13  ;  chap. 
XL  12,  13,  17,  18,  19,20,21,22,23,24,  25,28,30,31;  chap.  xv.  15,  16; 
1  Cor.  xii.  2  ;  Gal.  iv.  8  ;  CoL  i.  27 ;  chap  ii.  13 ;  1  Thess.  i.  5, 6, 9 ;  chap,  ii 
13,  14,  15,  16. 

Though  I  am  far  from  thinking  our  author's  exposition  of  the  7th  chapter  of 
Romans,  to  be  in  any  wise  agreeable  to  the  true  sense  of  the  apostle,  yet  it  i>i 
needless  here  to  stand  particularly  to  examine  it :  because  the  doctrine,  of  Orig- 
inal Sin  may  be  argued  not  the  less  strongly,  though  we  should  allow  the  thing 
wherein  he  mainly  differs  from  such  as  he  opposes  in  his  interpretation,  viz., 
that  the  apostle  does  not  speak  in  his  own  name,  or  to  represent  the  state  of  a 
true  Christian,  but  as  representing  the  state  of  the  Jews  under  the  law.  For 
even  on  this  supposition,  the  drift  of  the  place  will  prove,  that  every  one  who  is 
under  the  law,  and  with  equal  reason  every  one  of  mankind,  w  canw/,  5oW  under 
siriy  in  his  first  state,  and  till  delivered  by  Christ.  For  it  is  plain,  that  the  apo(^ 
tie's  design  is  to  show  the  insuflSiciency  of  the  law  to  give  life  to  any  one  what- 
soever. This  appears  by  what  he  says  when  he  comes  to  draw  his  conclusion^ 
in  the  continuation  of  this  discourse ;  chap.  viii.  3,*  "  For  what  the  law  could 
not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh;  God  sending  his  own  Son,"  &c 
Our  author  supposes  this  here  spoken  of,  viz.,  "  That  the  law  cannot  give  life, 
because  it  is  weak  through  the  nesh,"*is  true  with  respect  to  every  one  of  man' 
kindj\  And  when  the  apostle  gives  this  reason,  In  that  it  is  weak  through  the 
fleshy  it  is  plain,  that  by  the  flesh,  which  here  he  opposes  to  the  Spirit,  he 
means  the  same  thing  which,  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  same  discourse,  in  the 
foregoing  chapter,  he  had  called  by  the  name^esA,  ver.  5,  14,  18 ;  and  the  law 
of  the  members,  ver.  23 ;  and  the  body  of  death,  ver.  24.  Which  is  the  th'mg 
that  through  this  chapter  he  insists  on  as  the  grand  hinderance  and  reason  why 
the  law  could  not  give  life,  just  as  he  does  in  his  conclusion,  chap.  viii.  3.  Which 
in  this  last  place,  is  given  as  a  reason  whv  the  law  cannot  give  life  to  any  of  man* 
kind.  And  it  being  the  same  reason  of  the  same  thing,  spoken  of  in  the  same 
discourse,  in  the  former  part  of  it ;  as  appears,  because  this  last  place  is  the  con- 
clusion, of  which  that  former  part  is  the  premises :  and  inasmuch  as  the  reason 
there  given  is  being  in  the  flesh,  and  a  being  Carnal,  sold  under  sin :  therefore, 
taking  the  whole  of  the  apostle's  discourse,  this  is  justly  understood  to  be  a  rea- 
son, why  the  law  cannot  give  life  to  any  of  mankind  ;  and  consequently,  that  aU 
mankind  are  in  the  flesh,  and  are  carnal,  sold  under  sin,  and  so  remain  till  deliv- 
ered by  Christ :  and  consequently,  all  mankind  in  their  first  or  origmal  state  are 
very  sinful ;  which  was  the  thing  to  be  proved. 

*  Dr.  Ta>  lor  himself  reckons  this  a  part  of  the  oame  ditoourse  or  paragraph,  in  the  division  he 
of  the  epiiitie,  in  his  paraphrase  anC  notes  upon  it.  t  See  Note  on  Roo*  r.  20. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

CONTAINING  OBSERVATIONS  ON   ROMANS  V.    12,  TO  THE  VNH, 


SECTION    I. 

Remarks  on  Dr.  Taylor's  way  of  explaining  this  Text 

The  following  things  are  worthy  to  be  taken  notice  of,  concerning  our  au- 
thor's exposition  of  this  remarkable  passage  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 

1.  He  greatly  insists,  that  bj^  death  in  this  place  no  more  is  meant,  than  that 
death  which  we  all  die,  when  this  present  life  is  extinguished,  and  the  body  re- 
turns to  the  dust ;  that  no  more  is  meant  in  the  12th,  14th,  15th,  and  17t}i  verses. 
Page  27,  he  speaks  of  it  as  evidently,  clearly y  and  infallibly  so,  because  the  apos- 
tle IS  still  discoursing  on  the  same  subject ;  plainly  implying,  that  it  must  most 
infdllibly  be  so,  that  the  apostle  means  no  more  by  death,  throughout  this  para- 
graph on  the  subject  But  as  infallible  as  this  is,  if  we  believe  what  Dr.  Taylor 
elsewhere  says,  it  must  needs  be  otherwise.  He,  in  p.  120,  S.,  speaking  of  those 
words  in  the  last  verse  of  the  next  chapter,  "  The  wages  of  sin  is  death,  but  the 
gift  of  God  is  eternal  life,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,"  says,  "  Death  in  this 
place  is  widely  different  from  the  death  we  now  die  ;  as  it  stands  there  opposed 
to  eternal  lifey  which  is  the  gift  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  it  manifestly  signi- 
fies eternal  deaths  the  secoAd  death,  or  that  death  which  they  shall  hereafter  die, 
who  live  after  the  flesh."  But  death  (in  the  conclusion  of  the  paragraph  we  are 
upon  in  the  5th  chapter,  concerning  the  death  that  comes  by  Adam)  and  the 
life  that  comes  by  Christ,  in  the  last  verse  of  the  chapter,  is  opposed  to  eternal 
life  just  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  in  the  last  verse  of  the  next  chapter :  "  That 
as  sin  has  reigned  unto  death,  even  so  might  grace  reign,  through  righteousness, 
unto  eternal  life,  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  So  that  by  our  author's  own  argu- 
ment, death  in  this  place  also  is  manifestly  widely  different  from  the  death  we 
now  die,  as  it  stands  here  opposed  to  eternal  life,  through  Jesus  Christ ;  and  sig- 
nifies eternal  death,  the  second  death.  And  yet  this  is  a  part  of  the  same  dis- 
course or  para^aph  with  that  begun  in  the  12th  verse,  as  reckoned  by  Dr. 
Taylor  himself  m  his  division  of  paragraphs,  in  his  paraphrase  and  notes  on  the 
epistle.  So  that  if  we  will  follow  him,  and  admit  his  reasonings  in  the  various 
parts  of  his  book,  here  is  manifest  proof  against  infallible  evidence !  So  that  it 
IS  true,  the  apostle  throughout  this  whole  passage  on  the  same  subject,  by  death, 
emdently,  clearly,  and  infallibly  means  no  more  than  that  death  we  now  die,  when 
this  life  is  extinguished  ;  and  yet  by  death,  in  some  part  of  this  passage,  is  meant 
something  widely  different  from  the  death  we  now  die,  and  is  manifestly  intended 
eternal  death,  the  second  death. 

But  had  our  author  been  more  consistent  with  himself  in  his  laying  of  it 
down  as  so  certain  and  infallible,  that  because  the  apostle  has  a  special  respect 
to  temporal  death,  in  the  14th  verse.  Death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses,  there- 
fore he  means  no  more  in  the  several  consequent  parts  of  this  passage,  yet  he  is 
doubtless  too  confident  and  positive  in  this  matter.  This  is  no  more  evident, 
dear,  and  infallible,  than  that  Christ  meant  no  more  by  perishing,  in  Luke  xiii 
6,  when  he  cays,  "  I  tell  you,  Nay,  but  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  hkewise 
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perish;"  than  siich  a  temporal  death,  as  came  on  those  that  died  hj  the  fall  of 
the  tower  of  Siloam,  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  words  of  the  same  speech  ; 
and  no  more  infallible,  than  that  by  life,  Christ  means  no  more  than  this 
temporal  life,  in  each  part  of  that  one  sentence,  Matth.  x.  39,  "He  that 
(ituleth  his  life  shall  lose  it ;  and  he  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake,  shall 
find  it ;"  because  in  the  first  part  of  each  clause,  he  has  respect  especially  to 
temporal  life* 

The  truth  of  the  case,  with  respect  to  what  the  apostle  intends  by  the 
word  death  in  this  place,  is  this,  viz.,  that  the  same  thing  is  meant,  that 
is  meant  by  death  in  the  foregoing  and  following  parts  of  this  epistle,  and 
other  writings  of  this  apostle,  where  he  speaks  of  death  as  the  consequence  of 
sin,  viz.,  the  whole  of  that  death,  which  he,  and  the  Scripture  everywhere, speaks 
of  as  the  proper  wages  and  punishment  of  sin,  including  death,  temporal,  spirit- 
ual, and  eternal ;  though  in  some  parts  of  this  discourse  he  has  a  more  special 
respect  to  one  part  of  this  whole,  in  others  to  another,  as  his  argument  leads  him ; 
without  any  more  variation  than  is  common  in  the  same  discourse.  That  life, 
which  the  Scripture  speaks  of  as  the  reward  of  righteousness,  is  a  whole,  con- 
taining several  parts,  viz.,  the  life  of  the  body,  union  of  soul  and  body,  and  the 
most  perfect  sensibility,  activity,  and  felicity  of  both,  which  is  the  chief  thing. 
In  like  manner  the  death,  which  the  Scripture  speaks  of  as  the  punishment  of 
sin,  is  a  whole,  including  the  death  of  the  body,  and  the  death  of  the  soul,  and  the 
eternal,  sensible,  perfect  destruction  and  misery  of  both.  It  is  this  latter  whole, 
that  the  apostle  speaks  of  by  the  name  of  death  in  this  discourse,  in  Rom.  v., 
though  in  some  sentences  he  has  a  more  special  r^ect  to  one  part,  in  others  to 
another :  and  this,  without  chan^ng  the  signification  of  the  word.  For  a  hav- 
ing respect  to  several  things  included  in  the  extensive  signification  of  the  word, 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  using  the  word  in  several  distinct  significations.  As 
for  instance,  the  appellative,  many  or  the  proper  name  of  any  particular  man,  is 
the  name  of  a  whole,  includmg  the  different  parts  of  soul  and  body.  And  if  any 
one  in  speaking  of  James  or  John,  should  say,  he  was  a  wise  Tnan,  and  a  beau- 
tiful man  ;  in  the  former  part  of  the  sentence,  respect  would  be  had  more  espe- 
cially to  his  soul,  in  the  latter  to  his  body,  in  the  word  man :  but  yet  without 
any  proper  change  of  the  signification  of  the  name  to  distinct  senses.  In  John 
xxi.  7,  it  is  said,  Fe^er  ivas  nakedj  and  in  the  following  part  of  the  same  story  it 
is  said,  Peter  was  grieved.  In  the  former  proposition,  respect  is  had  especially 
to  his  body,  in  the  latter  to  his  soul :  but  yet  here  is  no  proper  change  of  the 
meaning  of  the  name,  Peter.  And  as  to  the  apostle's  use  of  the  word  deaths  in 
the  passage  now  under  consideratioh,  on  the  supposition  that  he  in  general  means 
the  whole  of  that  death,  which  is  the  wages  of  sin,  there  is  nothing  but  what  is 
perfectly  natural  in  supposing  that  he,  in  order  to  evince,  that  death,  the  prop* 
per  punishment  of  sin,  comes  on  all  mankind,  in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin, 
tihould  take  notice  of  that  part  of  this  punishment,  which  is  visible  in  this  world, 
and  which  every  body  therefore  sees,  does  in  fact  come  on  all  mankind  (as  in 

f  There  are  many  placet  parallel  with  these,  ai  John  xi.  25*  S6^  *'  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life: 
Le  that  believcth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  he  shall  live :  and  whosoever  liv^eth,  and  bolieveth 
in  me,  shall  never  die.'*  Here  both  the  words,  life  and  death,  are  used  with  this  variation :  **  I  am  the  re«« 
urrectisn  and  the  life,"  meaning  spiritual  and  eternal  life :  "He  that  lielievcth  in  me,  though  he  were 
dead,**  having  respect  to  temporu  death,  "  yet  shall  he  live,**  with  respect  to  spiritual  life,  and  the  restorm 
tion  of  the  life  of  the  body.  "  And  whosoever  livoth  and  believeth  in  me,  shall  never  die,"  meaning  • 
spirituHl  and  eternal  death.  So  in  John  vi.  49,  50,  **  Your  fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the  wilderness,  and 
are  dead,**  having  respect  chiefly  to  temporal  death.  **  This  is  the  bread  which  cometh  down  from  bear- 
en,  that  a  man  may  eat  thereof,  and  not  die,**  i.  e.,  by  the  loss  of  spiritual  life,  and  by  eternal  death.  (8«« 
also  ver.  5B.)'  And  in  the  next  verse,  *'  If  any  man  eat  of  this  bread^  be  shall  live  forever,**  have  eternal 
kfo.    So  ver.  Si.    See  aoothei  like  insteooe,  John  t.*)!-  49 
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ver.  14),  and  from  thence  should  infer,  that  all  mankind  are  exposed  to  the 
whole  of  that  death  which  is  the  proper  punishment  of  sin,  whereof  that  tempo- 
ral  death  which  is  visible,  is  a  part,  and  a  visible  image  of  the  whole,  and  (mi- 
less  changed  by  divine  grace)  an  introduction  to  the  principal,  and  infinitely  the 
most  dreadful  part. 

II.  Dr.  Taylor's  explanation  of  this  passage  makes  wholly  insignificant 
tliose  first  words, "  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,"  and  leaves  this 

f)roposition  without  any  sense  or  signification  at  all.  The  apostle  had  been 
argely  and  elaborately  representing,  how  the  whole  world  was  full  of  sin,  in 
all  parts  of  it,  both  among  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,'  and  all  exposed  to  death  and 
condemnation.  It  is  plain,  that  in  these  words  he  would  tell  us  how  this  came 
to  pass,  viz.,  that  this  sorrowful  event  came  by  one  many  even  the  first  man. 
That  the  world  was  full  of  sin,  and  full  of  death,  were  two  great  and  notorious 
facts,  deeply  affecting  the  interests  of  mankind  \  and  they  seemed  very  wonder- 
ful facts,  drawing  the  attention  of  the  more  thinking  part  of  mankind  every- 
where, who  often  asked  this  c^uestion,  Whence  comes  evily  moral  and  natural 
evil  ?  (the  latter  chiefly  visible  m  death.)  It  is  manifest  the  apostle  here  means 
to  tell  us,  how  these  came  into  the  world,  and  came  to  prevail  in  it  as  they  do. 
But  all  that  is  meant,  according  to  Dr.  Taylor's  interpretation,  is,  "  He  began 
tramgression.^'*  As  if  all  that  the  apostle  meant,  was,  to  tell  us  who  happened 
to  sin  first ;  not  how  such  a  malady  came  upon  the  world,  or  how  any  one  in  the 
world,  besides  Adam  himself,  came  by  such  a  distemper.  The  words  of  the 
apostle,  "  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  worlds  and  death  by  sin,"  show  the 
design  to  be,  to  tell  us  how  these  evils  came,  as  affecting  the  state  ol  the  loorld; 
and  not  only  as  reaching  one  man  in  the  world.  II'  this  were  not  plain  enough 
in  itself,  the  words  immediately  following  demonstrate  it :  "  And  so  death  pass- 
ed upon  all  meny  for  that  all  have  sinn^."  By  sin^s  being  in  the  worldy  the 
apostle  does  not  mean  being  in  the  world  only  m  that  one  instance  of  Adam's 
first  transgression,  but  being  abroad  in  the  worldy  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  in  a  wide  extent,  and  continued  series  of  wickedness;  as  is  plain  in 
the  first  words  of  the  next  verse,  "  For  until  the  law,  sin  was  in  the  world.'* 
And  therefore  when  he  gives  us  an  account  how  it  came  to  be  in  the  worldy  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  how  it  entered  into  the  worldy  he  does  not  mean  only 
coming  in,  in  one  instance. 

If  the  case  were  as  Dr.  Taylor  represents,  that  the  sin  of  Adam,  either  in 
rts  pollution  or  punishment,  reached  none  but  himself,  any  more  than  the  sin  of 
any  other  man,  it  would  be  no  more  proper  to  say,  that  by  one  man  sin  enter^ 
ed  into  the  worldy  than  if  it  should  be  inquired,  how  mankind  came  into  Ameri- 
ca, and  there  had  anciently  been  a  ship  of  the  Phenicians  wrecked  at  sea,  and 
a  single  man  of  the  crew  was  driven  ashore  on  this  continent,  and  here  died  as 
soon  as  he  reached  the  shore,  it  should  be  said,  by  that  one  m^an  VMTikind  came 
into  America. 

And  besides,  it  is  not  true,  that  by  one  man,  or  by  Adam,  sin  entered  into 
the  world,  in  Dr.  Taylor's  sense  ;  for  it  was  not  he,  but  Eve,  that  begun  trans^ 
gression.  By  one  man  Dr.  Taylor  understands  Adam,  as  the  figure  of  Christ 
And  it  is  plain  that  it  was  for  his  transgression,  and  not  Eve's,  that  the  sentence 
of  death  was  pronounced  on  mankind  after  the  fall.  Gen.  iii.  19.  It  appears 
unreasonable  to  suppose  the  apostle  means  to  include  Eve,  when  he  speaks  ol 
Adam ;  for  he  lays  great  stress  on  it,  that  it  was  by  one,  repeating  it  several 
tines. 
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ni.  In  like  manner  tliis  author  brings  to  nothing  the  sense  of  \  he  causal 
partic^Jes,  in  such  phrases  as  these,  so  often  repeated ;  "  Death  by  sin,"  verse  1?. 
"  If  through  the  offence  of  one,  many  be  dead,"  verse  15.  "  By  one  that  sin- 
ned— Judgment  was  by  one  to  condemnation,"  verse  16.  "  By  one  man's  of- 
fence, death  reigned  by  one,"  verse  17.  "  By  the  offence  of  one,  judgment 
came  upon  all,"  &c.,  verse  18.  "  By  one  man's  disobedience,"  verse  19. 
These  causal  particles,  so  dwelt  upon,  and  so  variously  repeated,  imless  wc 
make  mere  nonsense  of  the  discourse,  signify  some  connection  and  dependence, 
by  some  sort  of  influence  of  that  sin  of  one  man,  or  some  tendency  to  that  effect, 
which  is  so  often  said  to  come  by  it.  But  according  to  Dr.  Ta^or,  there  can 
be  no  real  dependence  or  influence  in  the  case  of  any  sort  whatsoever.  There 
is  no  connection  by  any  natural  influence  of  that  one  act  to  make  all  mankind 
mortal.  Our  author  does  not  pretend  to  account  for  this  eflfect  in  any  such 
manner,  but  in  another  most  diverse,  viz.,  a  gracious  act  of  God,  laying  man- 
kind under  affliction,  toil  and  death,  from  special  favor  ^nd  kindness.  Nor  can 
there  be  any  dependence  of  this  effect  on  that  transgression  of  Adam,  by  any 
moral  influence,  as  deserving  such  a  consequence,  or  exposing  to  it  on  any 
moral  account^  for  he  supposes  that  mankind  are  not  in  this  way  exposed  to  the 
least  degree  of  evil.  Nor  has  this  effect  any  legal  dependence  on  that  sin,  or  any 
connection  by  virtue  of  any  antecedent  constitution,  which  God  had  established 
with  Adam ;  for  he  insists  that  in  that  threatening.  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thou 
shall  die,  there  is  not  a  word  said  of  his  posterity,  page  8.  And  death  on  man- 
kind, according  to  him,  cannot  come  by  virtue  of  that  legal  constitution  with 
Adam  ;  because  the  sentence  by  which  it  came,  was  after  the  annulling  and 
abolishing  that  constitution,  page  113,  S.  And  it  is  manifest  that  this  conse- 
quence cannot  be  through  any  kind  of  tendency  of  that  sin  to  such  an  effect, 
because  the  effect  comes  only  as  a  benefit,  and  is  the  fruit  of  mere  favor ;  but 
s'm  has  no  tendency,  either  natural  or  morale  to  benefits  and  divine  favors. 
And  thus  that  sin  of  Adam  could  neither  be  the  efficient  cause  nor  the  procur- 
ing cause,  neither  the  naiuraly  moral,  nor  legal  cause,  nor  an  exciting  and 
m^oving  cause,  any  more  than  Adam's  eating  of  any  other  tree  of  the  garden. 
And  the  only  real  relation  that  the  effect  can  have  to  that  sin,  is  a  relation  as 
to  time,  viz.,  that  it  is  after  it  And  when  the  matter  is  closely  examined,  the 
whole  amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  that  God  is  pleased,  of  his  mere  good 
will  and  pleasure,  to  bestow  a  greater  favor  upon  us,  than  he  did  upon  Adam 
in  innocency,  after  that  sin  of  his  eating  the  forbidden  fruit  ;  which  sin  wc 
are  no  more  concerned  in,  than  in  the  sm  of  the  king  of  Pegu,  or  emperor  of 
China. 

IV.  It  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  apostle's  scope,  and  the  import  of 
what  he  says,  to  suppose  that  the  death  which  ne  hejre  speaks  of,  as  coming  on 
mankind  by  Adam's  sin,  comes  not  as  a  punishment,  but  only  as  a  favor.  It 
quite  makes  void  the  opposition,  in  which  the  apostle  sets  the  consequences  of 
Adam's  sin,  and  the  consequences  of  the  grace  and  righteousness  of  Christ 
They  are  set  in  opposition  to  each  other,  as  opposite  effects,  arising  from  oppo- 
site causes,  throughout  the  paragraph :  one  as  the  just  consequence  of  an  offence^ 
the  other  a  free  gift,  verses  15 — 18.  Whereas,  according  to  Ais  scheme, 
there  is  no  such  opposition  in  the  case ;  both  are  benefits,  and  both  are  free 
gifts.  A  very  wholesome  medicine  to  save  from  perishing,  ordered  by  a  kind 
father,  or  a  shield  to  preserve  from  an  enemy,  bestowed  by  a  friend,  is  as  much 
a  free  gifl  as  pleasant  food.  The  death  that  comes  by  Adam,  is  set  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  life  and  happiness  that  comes  by  Christ,  as  being  the  fruit  of  sin^ 
URil  judgment  far  sin  ;  when  the  latter  is  the  firuit  of  divine  gnvcey  verses  16, 
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17,  20,  21.  Whereas,  according  to  our  author,  both  came  by  grace:  death 
comes  on  mankind  by  the  free  kmdness  and  love  o!  God,  much  more  truly  and 
properly  than  by  Adam's  sin.  Dr.  Taylor  speaks  of  it  as  coming  by  occasion 
of  Adam's  sin.  (But  as  I  have  observed,  it  is  an  occasion  without  any  influ- 
ence.) .  Yet  the  proper  cause  is  God'^s  grace  ;  so  that  the  true  cause  is  wholly 
g>od.  Which,  by  the  way,  is  directly  repugnant  to  the  apostle's  doctrine  in 
om.  vii.  13,  "  Was  then  that  which  is  good,  made  death  unto  me  ?  God  for- 
bid But  sin,  that  it  might  appear  sin,  working  death  in  me  by  that  which  i& 
good."  Where  the  apostle  utterly  rejects  any  such  suggestion,  as  though  that 
which  is  g09d  were  the  proper  cause  of  death  ;  and  signifies  that  sin  is  the 
proper  cavse^  and  that  which  is  goody  only  the  occasion.  But  accord'mg  to  this 
author,  the  reverse  is  true :  that  which  is  good  in  the  highest  sense,  even  the 
love  of  God,  and  a  divine,  gracious  constitution,  is  the  proper  caiLse  of  death, 
and  sin  only  the  occasion. 

But  to  return,  it  is  plain,  that  death  bv  Adam,  and  hfe  and  happiness  by 
Christy  are  here  set  in  opposition ;  the  latter  being  spoken  of  as  good,  the 
other  as  evU  ;  one  as  the  effect  of  righteousness,  the  other  of  an  offence  ;  one 
the  fruit  of  obedience ^  the  other  of  disobedience ;  one  as  the  fruit  of  God'syatwr, 
in  consequence  of  what  was  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  him,  but  the  other  the 
fruit  of  his  displeasure,  in  consequence  of  what  was  displeasing  and  hateful  to 
him ;  the  latter  coming  hy  justification,  the  former  by  the  condemnation  of  the 
subject  But  according  to  the  scheme  of  our  author,  there  can  be  no  opposition 
in  any  of  these  respects ;  the  death  here  spoken  of,  neither  comes  as  an  evil,  nor 
from  an  evil  cause,  either  an  evil  efficient  cause,  or  procuring  cause ;  not  at 
all  as  any  testimony  of  God's  displeasure  to  the  subject,  but  as  properly  the 
effect  of  God's  favor,  no  less  than  that  which  is  spoken  of  as  coming  by  Christ ; 
ea,  and  as  much  as  to  that  appointed  by  an  ^cX  of  justification  of  the  subject,  as 
le  understands  and  explains  the  word  justification  ;  for  both  are  by  a  grant  of 
favor,  and  are  instances  of  mercy  and  goodness.  And  he  does  abimdantly  in- 
sist upon  it,  that  "  any  grant  of  favor,  any  instance  of  mercy  and  goodness, 
whereby  God  delivers  and  exempts  from  any  kind  of  danger,  sunering  or 
calamity,  or  confers  any  favor,  blessing,  or  privilege,  is  cdlleS  justification,  in 
the  Scripture  sense  and  use  of  ihe  word."*    • 

And  over  and  above  all  these  things,  our  author  makes  void,  and  destroys 
the  grand  and  fundamental  opposition  of  all,  to  illustrate  which  is  the  chief 
«cope'of  this  whole  passage,  viz.,  that  between  the  first  and  second  Adam,  in 
*  the  death  that  comes  by  one,  and  the  life  and  happiness  by  the  other.  For, 
according  to  his  doctrine,  both  come  by  Christ,  the  second  Adam  ;  both  by  his 
^ce,  righteousness,  and  obedience :  the  death  that  God  sentenced  mankind  to 
m  Gen.  ni.  19,  beine  a  great  deal  more  properly  and  truly  by  Christ,  than  by 
Adam.  For,  accordmg  to  him,  that  sentence  was  not  pronounced  on  the  foot 
of  the  covenant  with  Adam,  because  that  was  abrogated,  and  entirely  set  aside, 
as  what  was  to  have  no  more  effect,  before  it  was  pronounced ;  as  he  largely 
insists  for  many  pages  together,  pages  113 — 119,  S.  He  says,  page  113,  S. 
"  This  covenant  with  Adam  was  disannulled  immediately  after  Adam  sinned 
Even  before  God  passed  sentence  upon  Adam,  grace  was  introduced."  And  ii 
p.  119,  S,,  he  says,  "The  death  that  mankind  are  the  subjects  of  now,  stands 
nnder  the  covenant  of  grace."  And  in  p.  120,  S., "  In  the  counsel  and  appoint- 
ment of  God,  it  stood  m  this  very  light,  even  before  the  sentence  of  death  was 

*  Kpy,  f  374,  where  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  he  himself  puts  the  word  ANY  in  capital  letters.  Th« 
■ame  thing  in  subatance  ia  often  aaserted  elsewhere.  And  this,  indeed,  is  his  main  point  in  what  he  calb 
*  M  true  gosprl  scheme." 
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^nounced  upon  Adam ;  and  consequently,  death  is  no  {Proper  and  legal  pun- 
ishmeot  of  sin."  And  he  often  insists,  that  it  comes  only  as  a  favor  and  oenefit ; 
and  standing,  as  he  says,  under  the  covenant  of  grace,  virhich  is  by  Christ, 
thwefore  is  truly  one  of  the  benefits  of  the  new  covenant,  which  comes  by  Christ, 
the  second  Adam.  For  he  himself  is  full  in  it,  to  use  his  own  words,*  "  That 
all  the  grace  of  the  gospel  is  dispensed  to  us,  f  n,  6y,  or  through  the  Son  of  God.** 
'*  Nothing  is  clearer  (says  hef)  from  the  whole  current  of  Scripture,  than  that 
all  the  mercy  and  love  of  God,  and  all  the  blessings  of  the  gospel,  from  first  to 
last,  are  in,  oy,  and  through  Christ,  and  particularly  by  his  blood,  by  the  redemp- 
tion that  is  in  liim.  This  (says  he)  can  bear  no  dispute  among  Christians." 
What  then  becomes  of  all  this  discourse  of  the  apostle,  about  the  great  differ- 
ence and  opposition  between  Adam  and  Christ ;  as  death  is  by  one,  and  eternal 
life  and  happiness  by  the  other  ?  This  grand  distinction  between  the  two  Adams, 
and  all  the  other  instances  of  opposition  and  difference  here  insisted  on,  as  be- 
tween the  effects  of  sin  and  righteousness ^  the  consequences  of  obedience  amd 
discbediencCy  of  the  offence  Bxidthe  free  gifiy  judgment  and  grace,  condemnatum 
and  justification,  they  all  come  to  nothing ;  and  this  whole  discourse  of  the 
apofde,  wherein  he  seems  to  labor  much,  as  if  it  were  to  set  forth  some  verv 
CTand  and  most  important  distinctions  and  oppositions  in  the  state  of  thin^,  r* 
derived  from  the  two  great  heads  of  mankind,  proves  nothing  but  a  multitude  o^ 
words  without  a  meaning,  or  rather  a  heap  of  inconsistencies. 

V.  Our  author's  own  doctrine  entirely  makes  void  what  he  supposes  to  b( 
the  apostle's  argument  in  the  13th  and  14th  verses,  in  these  words :  "  For  unti 
the  law,  sin  was  in  the  world ;  but  sin  is  not  imputed  where  there  is  no  law 
Nevertheless  death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses,  even  over  them  that  had  nol 
sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression." 

What  he  supposes  the  apostle  would  prove  here,  is,  that  death,  or  the  mor- 
tality of  mankind,  comes  only  by  Adam's  sin,  and  not  by  men's  personal  sins ; 
and  that  it  is  here  proved  by  this  argument,  viz.,  because  there  was  no  law 
threatenmg  death  to  Adam's  posterity  for  personal  sins,  before  the  law  of  Moses ; 
but  death,  or  the  mortality  of  Adam's  posterity,  took  place  many  ages  before  the 
law  was  eiven ;  therefore  death  could  not  be  by  any  law  threatenmg  death  for 
personal  sms,  and  consequently  could  be  by  nothing  but  Adam's  sin.* 
On  this  I  would  observe, 

1.  That  which  he  supposes  the  apostle  to  take  for  a  truth  in  this  argument, 
viz.,  that  there  was  no  law  of  God  m  being,  by  which  men  were  exposed  to 
death  for  personal  sin,  during  the  time  from  Adam  to  Moses,  is  neither  true,  nor 
agreeable  to  this  apostle's  own  doctrine. 

First,  It  is  not  tfiee.  For  the  law  of  nature,  written  in  men's  hearts,  was 
then  in  being,  and  was  a  law  by  which  men  were  exposed  to  death  for  personal 
sin.  That  there  was  a  divine  establishment,  fixing  the  death  and  destruction  of 
the  sinner,  as  the  consequence  of  personal  sin,  which  was  well  known  before 
the  giving  of  Moses'  law,  is  plain  by  many  passages  in  the  book  of  Job,  as  fully 
and  clearly  implying  a  connection  between  such  sin  and  such  a  punb^hmcnt,  as 
anj  passage  in  the  iaw  of  Moses ;  such  as  that  in  Job  xxiv.  19,  "  Drought  and 
heat  consume  the  snow  waters:  so  doth  the  grave  them  that  have  sinned.'* 
(Compare  verses  20  and  24.^  Also  chap,  xxxiv.  6,  "  He  preserveth  noi  the  life 
of  the  wicked."  Chap.  xxi.  29 — 32,  "  Have  ye  not  asked  them  that  go  by  the 
way  ?     And  do  ye  not  know  their  tokens  ?    Ihat  the  wicked  is  reserved  to  the 

«  Key,  chap.  Tiii.  Title,  p.  44.  t  Key,  f  14ft, 

t  Paget  40, 41, 42, 67«  anti  often  eleewhere. 
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day  of  destruction  ;  they  shsii  be  brought  forth  to  the  day  of  m  ath.'*  VerK 
32,  "  He  shall  be  brought  to  the  grave."* 

Secondly,  to  suppose  that  there  is  no  law  in  bang,  by  which  men  are  ex- 
posed to  death  for  personal  sins,  where  or  when  a  revealed  law  of  God,  before 
in,  or  after  Moses'  time  is  not  in  being,  is  contrary  to  this  apostle^s  ovm  doctrine  in 
this  epistle.  Rom.  ii.  12,  14, 15,  "  For  as  many  as  have  sinned  without  law, 
(i.  e.,  the  revealed  law)  shall  perish  without  law."  But  how  they  can  be  ex- 
posed to  die  and  perish,  who  have  not  the  law  of  Moses,  nor  any  revealed  law, 
tiie  apostle  shows  us  in  the  14th  and  15th  verses,  viz.,  in  that  they  have  the  law 
of  nature,  by  which  they  fall  under  sentence  to  this  punishment  "  For  when 
tiie  Gentiles,  which  have  not  the  law,  do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the 
law,  these,  having  not  the  law,  are  a  law  to  themselves ;  which  show  the  work 
of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts;  their  conscience  also  bearing  witness." 
Their  conscience  not  only  bore  witness  to  the  duty  prescribed  by  this  law,  but 
also  to  the  punishment  before  spoken  of,  as  that  which  they  who  sinned  without 
law,  were  liable  to  suffer,  viz.,  that  they  should  perish.  In  which  the  apostle  is 
yet  more  express,  chap.  i.  32,  speaking  more  especially  of  the  Heathen,  "  Who 
knowing  the  judgment  of  God,  that  they  which  commit  such  things  are  worthy 
of  death."  Dr.  Taylor  often  calls  the  law  the  rule  of  right;  and  this  rule  of 
right  sentenced  those  sinners  to  death,  who  were  not  under  the  law  of  Moses, 
according  to  this  author's  own  paraphrase  of  this  verse,  in  these  words,  "  The 
Heathen  were  not  ignorant  of  the  rule  of  rights  which  God  has  implanted  in 
the  human  nature ;  and  which  shows  that  they  which  commit  such  crimes,  are 
deserving  of  death."  And  he  himself  supposes  Abraliam,  who  lived  between 
Adam  and  Moses,  to  be  under  lawy  by  which  he  would  have  been  exposed  to 
ptmishment  without  hope,  were  it  not  for  the  promise  of  grace — in  his  paraphrase 
on  Rom.  iv.  15. 

So  that  in  our  author's  way  of  explaining  the  passage  before  us,  the  grand 
argument,  which  the  apostle  insists  upon  here,  to  prove  his  main  point,  viz.,  that 
death  does  not  come  by  men's  personal  sins,  but  by  Adam's  sin,  because  it  came 
before  the  law  was  given,  that  threatened  death  for  personal  sin  :  I  say,  this 
argument  which  Dr.  Taylor  supposes  so  clear  and  strong,t  is  brought  to  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  shadow  without  substance ;  the  very  foundation  of  the  argu- 
ment having  no  truth.  To  say,  there  was  no  such  law  actually  expressed  in 
any  standing  revelation,  would  be  mere  trifling :  for  it  no  more  appears,  that  God 
would  not  bring  temporal  death  for  personal  sins,  without  a  standing  revealed  law 
threatening  it,  than  that  he  would  not  bring  eternal  death  before  there  was  a  re- 
vealed law  threatening  that :  which  yet  wicked  men  that  lived  in  Noah's  time, 
were  exposed  to,  as  appears  by  1  Pet.  iii.  19,  20,  and  which  Dr.  Taylor  supposes 
all  mankind  are  exposed  to  by  their  personal  sins  ;  and  he  himself  says,J  "  Sin,  in 
its  own  unalterable  nature,  leads  to  death."  Yea,  it  might  be  argued  with  as 
much  strength  of  reason,  that  God  could  bring  on  men  no  punishment  at  all  for  any 
sin,  that  was  committed  from  Adam  to  Moses,  because  there  was  no  standing 
revealed  law  then  exta:it,  threatening  any  punishment.  It  may  here  be  properly 
observed,  that  Aur  author  supposes  the  shortening  of  man's  days,  and  hastening 
of  death,  entered  into  the  world  hy  the  sin  of  the  antediluvians,  in  the  same  sense 
as  death  and  mortality  entered  into  the  world  by  Adam's  sin.§  But  where  was 
there  any  standing  revealed  law  for  that,  though  the  event  was  so  universal  ? 
If  God  might  bring  this  on  all  makind,  on  occasion  of  other  men's  sins,  for  which 

•  See  also  Job  iv.  7, 8, 9.   Chapter  xr.  17 — 35.   Cia^ter  xviii.  5 — ^21,  xix.  20,  and  xx.  4 — 8,  and  manf 
vIlMr  places.  t  Page  117,  6^.  t  Pages  77,  78.  f  Page  68 
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they  deserved  nothing,  without  a  revealed  law,  what  could  there  be  to  hinder 
God's  bringing  death  on  men  for  their  personal  sins,  for  which  their  own  con- 
sciences tell  them  they  do  deserve  death  without  a  revealed  law  ? 

2.  If  it  had  been  so,  that  from  Adam  to  Moses  there  had  been  no  law  iu 
being,  of  any  kind,  revealed  or  natural,  by  which  men  could  be  properly  ex- 
posed to  temporal  death  for  personal  sin,  yet  the  mention  of  Moses'  law  would 
have  been  wholly  impertinent,  and  of  no  signification  in  the  argument,  accord- 
ing to  our  author's  understanding  of  it  He  supposes,  what  the  apostle  would 
prove,  is,  that  temporal  death,  or  the  death  we  now  die,  comes  by  Adam ;  and 
not  by  any  law  threatening  such  a  punishment  for  personal  sin ;  because  this 
death  prevailed  before  the  law  of  Moses  was  in  being,  which  is  the  only  law 
threatening  death  for  personal  sin.  And  yet  he  himself  supposes,  that  the  law 
of  Moses,  when  it  was  in  beings  threatened  ryy  such  death  for  personal  sin.  For 
He  abundantly  asserts,  that  the  death  which  the  law  of  Moses  threatened  for  per- 
sonal sin,  was  eternal  deaths  a?  has  been  already  noted :  and  he  says  in  express 
terms,  that  eternal  death  is  of  a  nature,  widely  different  from  the  death  we  nou 
die  ;•  as  was  also  obsen'ed  before. 

How  impertinently  therefore  does  Dr.  Taylor  make  an  inspired  writer  argue, 
when,  according  to  him,  the  apostle  would  prove,  that  this  kind  of  deaf h  did  not 
come  by  any  law  threatening  this  kind  of  death,  because  it  came  before  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Jaw  threatening  another  kind  of  deaths  of  a  nature  widely  different ! 
How  is  it  to  the  apostle's  purpose,  to  fix  on  that  period,  the  time  of  giving 
Moses'  law.  as  if  that  had  been  the  period  wherein  men  began  to  be  threatened 
with  this  punishment  for  their  personal  sins,  when  in  truth  it  was  no  such  thing  t 
And  therefore  it  was  no  more  to  his  purpose,  to  fix  on  that  period,  from  Adam 
to  Moses,  than  from  Adam  to  David,  or  any  other  period  whatsoever.  Dr 
Taylor  holds,  that  even  now,  since  the  law  of  Moses  has  been  given,  the  mor- 
taUty  of  mankind,  or  the  death  we  now  die,  does  not  come  by  that  law ;  but 
that  it  always  comes  only  by  Adam.f  And  if  it  nevvr  comes  by  that  law,  we 
may  be  sure  it  never  was  threatened  in  that  law. 

3.  If  we  should  allow  the  argument  in  Dr  Taylor's  sense  of  it,  to  prove  that 
death  does  not  come  by  personal  sin^  yet  it  will  be  wholly  without  force  to  prove 
the  main  point,  even  that  it  must  come  by  Adam's  sin :  for  it  might  come  by 
God's  sovereign  and  gracious  pleasure ;  as  innumerable  other  divine  benefits  do. 
If  it  be  orderttl,  agreeably  to  our  author^s  supposition,  not  as  a  punishment,  nor 
as  a  calamity,  but  only  as  a^awr,  what  necessity  of  any  settled  constitution, 
or  revealed  sentence,  in  order  to  the  bestowing  such  a  favor,  more  than  other 
favors ;  and  particularly  more  than  that  great  benefit^  which  he  says  entered 
into  the  world  by  the  sin  of  the  antediluvians,  the  shortening  men's  lives  so 
much  after  the  flood  1  Thus  the  apostle's  arguing,  by  Dr.  Taylor's  explanation 
of  it,  is  turned  into  mere  trifling,  and  a  vain  and  impertinent  use  of  words,  with- 
out any  real  force  or  significance. 

VI.  The  apostle  here  speaks  of  that  great  benefit  which  we  have  by  Christ, 
as  the  antitype  of  Adam,  under  the  notion  of  i  fruit  of  grace.  I  do  not  mean 
only  that  superabounding  of  grace,  wherein  the  benefit  we  have  by  Christ,  goes 
beyond  the  damage  sustaineaby  Adam ;  but  that  benefit,  with  regard  to  which 
Adam  was  the  Jigure  of  him  thai  was  to  come,  and  which  is,  as  it  were,  the 
counterpart  of  the  suffering  by  Adam,  and  which  repairs  the  loss  we  have  by 
him.  This  is  here  spoken  of  as  the  fruit  of  the  free  grace  of  God  ;  as  appears 
by  ver.  15,  16,  17,  18,  20,  21.    This,  according  to  our  author,  is  the  restoring 

*  Page  130,  S.    He  says  to  the  like  purpo**"  in  his  Note  on  Rom.  r.  1 7. 
t  This  is  plain  by  wliat  he  says,  p.  28, 40, 53, 117,  & 
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of. mankind  to  that  life  which  they  lost  in  Adam:  and  he  himself  supposes  this 
restoration  of  life  by  Christ  to  be  what  grace  does  for  us,  and  calls  it  they>ee 
gift  of  Gody  and  the  grace  and  favor  of  the  lawgiver,^  And  speaking  of  this 
restoration,  he  breaks  out  in  admiraticn  of  the  unspeakable  riches  of  this  grace.f 

•But  it  follows  from  his  doctrine,  that  there  is  no  grace  at  Mll'm  this  benefit, 
and  it  is  no  more  than  a  mere  act  of  justice,  being  only  a  removing  of  what 
mankind  suffer,  being  innocent.  Death,  as  it  commonly  comes  on  mankind,  and 
even  on  infants  (as  has  been  observed),  is  an  extreme  positive  calamity  ;  to  bring 
which  on  the  perfectly  innocent,  unremedied,  and  without  any  thing  to  counter- 
vail it,  we  are  sufficiently  taught,  is  not  consistent  with  the  righteousness  ofthi 
Judge  of  all  the  earth.  What  grace,  therefore,  worthy  of  being  so  celebrated, 
would  there  be  in  affording  remedy  and  relief,  after  there  had  been  brought  on 
innocent  mankind  that  which  is  (as  Dr.  Taylor  himself  represents})  the  dreadful 
and  universal  destruction  of  their  nature ;  being  a  striking  demonstration  how 
infinitely  hateful  sin  is  to  God !  What  grace  in  delivering  from  such  shocking 
ruin,  them  that  did  not  deserve  the  least  calamit)' !  Our  author  says,  "  We 
could  not  justly  lose  communion  with  Grod  by  Adam's  sin."§  If  so,  then  we 
could  not  justly  lose  our  lives,  and  be  annihilated,  after  a  course  of  extreme  pains 
add  agonies  of  body  and  mind,  without  any  restoration ;  which  would  be  an 
eternal  loss  of  communion  with  God,  and  all  other  good,  besides  the  positive 
suffering.  The  apostle,  throughout  this  passage,  represents  the  death,  which  is 
the  consequence  of  Adam's  transgression,  as  coming  in  a  way  o{  judgment  and 
condemnation  for  sin ;  but  deliverance  and  life  through  Christ,  as  by  grace,  and 
the/rec  gift  of  God.  Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  by  Dr.  Taylor's  scheme,  the 
death  that  comes  by  Adam,  comes  by  grace,  great  grace  ;  it  being  a  great  bene- 
fit, ordered  in  fatherly  love  and  kindness,  and  on  the  foot  of  a  covenant  of  grace : 
but  in  the  deliverance  and  restoration  by  Christ,  there  is  710  grace  at  all.  So 
things  are  turned  topsy-turvyy  the  apostle's  scope  and  scheme  entirely  inverted 
and  confounded. 

VII.  Dr.  Taylor  explains  the  vjoxAs,  judgment,  condemnation,  justification^ 
and  righteousness,  as  used  in  this  place,  in  a  very  unreasonable  maimer. 

I  will  first  consider  the  sense  he  puts  upon  the  two  former,  judgment  and 
condemnation.  He  often  calls  this  condemnation  a  judicial  act,  and  a  sentence 
of  condemnation.  But,  according  to  his  scheme,  it  is  a  judicial  sentence  of  con- 
demnation passed  upon  them  that  are  perfectly  innocent,  and  viewed  by  the 
Judge,  even  in  his  passing  the  sentence,  and  condemning  them,  as  having  no 
guilt  of  sin,  or  fault  at  all  chargeable  upon  them;  and  2l judicial  proceeding, 
passing  sentence  arbitrarily,  without  any  law  or  rule  of  right  before  established ; 
for  there  was  no  preceding  law  or  rule  threatemng  death,  that  he,  or  any  one 
else,  ever  pretended  to  have  been  established,  but  only  this,  "  In  the  day  that 
thou  eaiest  thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die."  And  concerning  this,  he  insists,  that 
there  is  not  a  word  said  in  it  of  Adam's  posterity.  So  that  the  condemnation 
spoken  of,  is  a  sentence  of  condemnation  to  death,  for,  or  in  consequence  of  the 
sm  of  Adam,  without  any  law,  by  which  that  sin  could  be  imputed  to  bring 
any  such  consequence ;  contrary  to  the  apostle's  plain  scope.  And  not  only 
so,  but  over  and  cbove  all  this,  it  is  vl  judicial  sentence  of  conde^nnation  to  that 
which  is  no  calamity,  ;ior  is  considered  as  such  in  the  sentence;  but  it  is  con- 
demnation to  a  great  favor ! 

The  apostle  uses  the  words jWgm^n^  and  condemnation  in  other  places^ 
they  are  no  strange  and  unusual  terms  with  him :  but  never  are  they  used  by 

•  Patrps  39,  70, 148,  27,  S.    See  also  contents  of  this  paragraph  in  Rora.  v.  in  his  notes  on  the  epistle, 
* "--  note  on  ver.  15, 16, 17.  t  Page  119,  S.  t  Page  69.  f  Pagts  14a 
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^dm  in  Uus  sense,  or  any  like  it ;  nor  are  they  ever  used  thus  anywhere  else  in 
the  New  Testament  This  apostle  elsewhere  in  this  epistle  to  the  Romans  is 
often  speaking  of  condemnation^  using  the  same,  or  similar  terms  and  phrasei 
as  here,  but  never  in  the  abovesaid  sense.  Chap.  iL  1, 2,  3,  six  times  in  these 
verses ;  also  ver.  12  and  27,  and  chap.  iii.  7 ;  chap.  viiL  1  and  3 ;  chap.  jdv. 
3,  4,  and  ver.  10,  13,  22  and  23.  This  will  be  plam  to  every  one  that  casts 
his  eye  on  these  places :  and  if  we  look  into  the  former  part  of  this  chapter, 
the  apostle's  discourse  here  makes  it  evident,  that  he  is  here  speaking  of  a  con- 
demnation, that  is  no  testimony  of  favor  to  the  innocent ;  but  of  God's  displea- 
sure towards  those  that  he  is  not  reconciled  to,  but  looks  on  as  offenders,  sin- 
ners, and  enemies,  and  holds  as  the  objects  of  his  wrath,  which  we  are  delivered 
from  by  Christ ;  as  may  be  seen  in  verses  6,  7,  8, 9,  10  and  11. 

And  viewing  this  discourse  itself,  and  in  the  very  paragraph  we  are  upon, 
if  we  may  judge  any  thing  by  lan^age  and  manner  of  speaking,  there  is  every 
thing  to  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  tne  apostle  uses  these  words  here,  as  he  does 
elsewhere,  properly,  and  as  implying  a  supposition  of  sin,  chargeable  on  the 
subject,  and  exposing  to  punishment  He  speaks  of  condemnation  with  refers 
ence  to  sin,  as  what  comes  by  sin,  and  as  a  condemnation  to  death,  which 
seems  to  be  a  most  terrible  evil,  and  capital  punishment,  even  in  what  is  tem- 
poral and  visible ;  and  this  in  the  way  of  judgment  and  execution  of  justice,  in 
opposition  to  grace  or  favor,  and  gift  or  a  benefit  coming  by  favor.  And  sin 
and  offence,  transgression  and  disobedience,  are  over  and  over  again  spoken  of 
as  the  ground  of  the  condemnation,  and  of  the  capital  suffering  condemned  to, 
for  ten  verses  successively,  that  is,  in  every  verse  in  the  whole  paragraph,  with- 
out missing  one. 

The  vfordsy  justification  and  righteousness^  are  explained  by  Dr.  Taylor,  in 
a  no  less  unreasonable  manner.  He  understands  jWi/ico/um,  in  ver.  18,  and 
righteousness^  in  ver.  19,  in  such  a  sense,  as  to  suppose  them  to  belong  to  all 
and  actually  to  be  applied  to  all  mankind,  good  and  bad,  believers  and  unbe- 
lievers ;  to  the  worst  enemies  of  God,  remaining  such,  as  well  as  his  peculiar 
favorites,  and  many  that  never  had  any  sin  imputed  to  them ;  meaning  thereby 
no  more  than  what  is  fulfilled  in  a  umversal  resurrection  firom  the  dead,  at  the 
last  day.*  Now  this  is  a  most  arbitrary,  forced  sense.  Though  these  terms  art* 
used  everywhere,  all  over  the  New  Testament,  yet  nothing  hke  such  a  use  of 
them  is  to  be  found  in  any  one  instance,  through  all  the  wntings  of  the  apostler' 
and  evangelists.  The  words  justify,  justificaiiony  and  righteousness^  as  fron 
God  to  men,  are  never  used  but  to  signify  a  privilege  belonging  only  to  some 
and  that  which  is  peculiar  to  distingiashed  favorites.  This  apostle  in  particular 
above  all  the  other  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  abounds  in  the  use  of  these 
terms ;  so  that  we  have  all  imaginable  opportunity  to  understand  his  lan- 
guage, and  know  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  these  wonis :  but  he  never  else- 
where uses  them  in  the  sense  supposed  here,  nor  is  there  any  pretence  that  he 
does.  Abote  all,  does  this  apostle  abound  in  the  use  of  these  terms  in  thi5 
epistle.  Justification  is  the  subject  he  had  been  upon  through  all  the  preceding 
part  of  the  epistle.  It  was  the  grand  subject  of  all  the  foregoing  chapters,  ana 
the  preceding  part  of  this  chapter,  where  these  terms  are  continually  repeated 
And  the  v;oTdy  justification,  is  constantly  used  to  signify  something  peculiar  to 
believers,  who  had  been  sinners ;  implying  some  reconciliation  and  forgiveness 
of  sin,  and  special  privilege  in  nearness  to  G(xl,  above  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Yea,  the  word  is  constantly  used  thus,  according  to  Dr.  Taylor*H  own  ex.Dlana- 
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tions,  in  his  paraphrase  and  notes  on  this  epistle.  And  fliere  is  not  the  leasl 
reason  to  suppose  but  that  he  is  still  speaking  of  the  s^ime  justification  and 
righteousness y  which  he  had  dwelt  upon  from  the  beginning  to  this  place.  He 
speaks  of  jxistijication  and  righteousness  here,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
had  (lone  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  ejjistle.  He  had  all  along  spoken  of 
justification  as  standing  in  relation  to  sin,  disobedience  to  God,  and  offence 
against  God,  and  so  he  does  here :  he  had  before  been  speaking  of  justification 
through  free  grace,  and  so  he  does  here :  he  before  had  been  speaking  of  justi- 
fication through  righteousness,  as  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  so  he  does  here. 

And  if  we  look  into  the  former  part  of  this  very  chapter,  there  we  shall 
find  justification  spoken  of  just  in  the  same  sense  as  in  the  rest  of  the  epistle ; 
which  is  also  supposed  by  our  author  in  his  exposition:  it  is  stiW justijication 
by  faith,  justification  of  them  that  had  been  sinners,  justification  attended  with 
reconciliation,  justification  peculiar  to  them  that  had  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad 
in  their  hearts.  The  apostle's  foregoing  discourse  on  justification  by  grace 
through  faith,  and  what  he  had  so  greatly  insisted  on  as  the  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  this  doctrine,  even  the  universal  sinfulness  of  mankind  in  their  original 
state,  is  plainly  what  introduces  this  discourse  in  the  latter  part  of  this  5th  diap- 
ter ;  where  he  shows  how  all  mankind  came  to  be  sinful  and  miserable,  and  so  to 
need  this  grace  of  God,  and  righteousness  of  Christ.  And  therefore  we  cannot, 
without  the  most  absurd  violence,  suppose  any  other  than  that  he  is  still  speak- 
ing of  the  ^dxnQ  justijication. 

And  as  to  the  universal  expression  used  m  the  18th  verse,  "By  the  right- 
eousness of  one,  the  free  gift  came  upon  all  men  to  justification  of  life ;"  it  is 
needless  here  to  go  into  the  controversy  between  the  remonstrants  and  anti-re^ 
monstrants,  concerning  universal  redemption,  and  their  different  interpretations 
of  this  place.  If  we  take  the  words  even  as  the  Arminians  do  ;  yet,  in  their 
sense  of  them,  the  Itqq  gift  comes  on  all  men  to  justification  only  conditionally  ; 
j.  e.  provided  they  believe,  repent,  &c.  But  in  our  author's  sense,  it  actually 
comes  on  all,  whether  they  believe  and  repent,  or  not 4  which  certainly  cannot 
be  inferred  from  the  universal  expression,  as  here  used.  Dr.  Taylor  himseli 
supposes,  the  main  design  of  the  apostle  in  this  universal  phrase,  all  men,  is  to 
signify  that  the  benefits  of  Christ  shall  come  on  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews.* 
And  he  supposes  that  the  many,  and  the  all,  here  signify  the  same :  but  it  is 
quite  certain,  that  all  the  benefits  here  spoken  of,  which  the  apostle  sajTS  are  to 
the  many,  does  not  actually  come  upon  all  mankind ;  as  particularly  the 
abounding  of  grace,  spoken  of  ver.  15.  The  grace  of  God,  and  the  gifl  by 
grace,  hath  abounded  unto  the  many,  ng  rovg  noXXovg. 

This  abounding  of  grace  our  author  explains  thus :  *^  A  rich  overplus  of 
/  grace,  in  erecting  a  new  dispensation,  furnished  with  a  glorious  fund  of  light, 
means  and  motives,"  p.  44.  But  will  any  pretend,  that  all  mankind  have  actu- 
ally been  partakers  of  this  new  fimd  of  light,  &c.?  How  were  the  many  mil- 
lions of  Indians,  on  the  American  side  of  the  globe,  partakers  of  it,  before  the 
Europeans  came  hither  ?  Yea,  Dr.  Taylor  himself  supposes,  all  that  is  meant  is, 
that  it  is  free  for  all  that  are  willing  to  accept  ofit.f  The  agreement  between 
Adam,  as  the  iy^e  or  figure  of  him  that  was  to  come,  and  Christ  as  the  anti- 
type, appears  as  full  and  clear,  if  we  suppose  all  which  are  in  Christ  (to  use 
the  common  Scripture  phrase)  have  the  benefit  of  his  obedience,  as  all  that  arc 
in  Adam  have  the  sorrowful  fruit  of  his  disobedience.  The  Scripture  speaks  ol 
believei*s  as  the  seed  or  posterity  of  Christ,  Gal.  iii.  29.     They  are  in  Christ 

*  Paees  60,  61,     See  alHo  contents  of  this  paragraph,  in  his  notes  on  the  epistle. 
^  t  Notes  on  the  epistle,  p.  28i. 
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Iw  grace,  as  Adam's  posterity  are  in  him  by  nature :  the  one  are  in  the^rsl 
Mam  naturally,  as  the  other  are  in  the  second  Adam  spiritually :  exactly 
agreeable  to  the  representation  this  apostle  makes  of  the  matter,  1  Cor.  xv.  46 
— 49.  The  spiritual  seed  are  those  which  this  aposlle  often  represents  as  ChrisPs 
body :  and  the  oc  noXXoi  here  spoken  of  as  made  righteous  by  Christ's  obedience 
are  doubtless  the  same  with  the  oc  nokXoi  which  he  speaks  of  in  chap.  xiL  5 : 
We,  being  many,  are  one  body  ;  or,  we,  the  many,  oc  noXXoi  tv  amfia  $ofuv.  And 
again,  1  Cor.  x.  17,  ep  am/ia  o»  ftQXXoi  eofup.  And  the  same  which  the  apostle 
had  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  chapter,  Rom.  iv.  18,  compared  with  Gen.  xr.  6. 

Dr.  Taylor  much  insists  on  that  place,  1  Cor.  xv.  21,  22,  "  For  since  by 
man  came  death,  by  man  came  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead :  for  as  in 
Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  aUve ;"  to  confirm  his  suppositions, 
that  the  apostle  here  in  the  5th  of  Romans,  speakine  of  the  death  and  condem- 
nation which  come  by  Adam,  has  respect  only  to  me  death  we  all  die,  when 
this  life  ends :  and  that  by  the  justification  and  life  which  come  by  Christ,  hr 
has  respect  only  to  the  general  resurrection  at  the  last  day.  But  it  is  observa- 
ble, that  his  argument  is  wholly  built  on  these  two  suppositions,  viz.  Firsts 
That  the  resurrection  meant  by  the  apostle,  in  that  place  in  the  1  Cor.  xv.,  is 
the  resurrection  of  all  mankind,  both  just  and  unjust  Secondly ,  That  the  oppo- 
site consequences  of  Adam's  sin,  and  Christ's  obedience,  spoken  of  here  in  Rom. 
v.,  are  the  very  same,  neither  UKMre  nor  less,  than  are  spoken  of  there.  But 
there  are  no  grounds  for  supposing  either  of  these  things  to  be  true. 

1.  There  is  no  evidence,  that  the  resurredidn  there  spoken  of,  is  the  resur- 
rection both  of  the  just  and  unjust;  but  abundant  evidence  of  the  contrary. 
The  resurrection  of  the  wicked  is  seldom  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
rarely  included  in  the  meaning  of  the  word ;  it  being  esteemed  not  worthy  to 
be  called  a  rising  to  life,  being  only  for  a  great  increase  of  the  misery  and  dark- 
ness of  eternal  death :  and  therefore  by  the  resurrection  is  most  commonly 
meant  a  rising  to  life  and  happiness ;  as  may  be  observed  in  Matth.  xxii.  30 — 
Luke  XX.  35,  46 — John  vL  39,  40,  54 — Philip.  iiL  11,  and  other  places.  The 
saints  are  called  the  children  o/*  the  resurrectiony  as  Dr.  Taylor  observes  in 
his  note  on  Rom.  viii.  11.  And  it  is  exceeding  evident,  that  it  is  the  resurrect 
tion  to  life  and  happiness,  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  in  this  1  Cor.  xv.  21,  22. 
It  appears  by  each  of  the  three  foregoing  verses,  ver.  18, "  Then  they  which  are 
fallen  asleep  in  Christ  (i.  e.  the  saints)  are  perished."  Ver.  19, "  If  in  this  life  only 
we  (Christians  or  apostles)  have  hope  in  Christ  (and  have  no  resurrection  and 
eternal  life  to  hope  for),  we  are  of  all  men  most  miserable."  Ver.  20,  "  But 
now  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead,  and  is  become  ihefrst  fruits  of  them  that 
slept"  He  is  the  forerunner  and  first  firuits  only  with  respect  to  them  that  are 
his ;  who  are  to  follow  him,  and  partake  with  him  in  the  glory  and  happiness 
of  his  resurrection :  but  he  is  not  the  first  fruits  of  them  that  shall  come  forth  to 
the  resurrection  of  damnation.  It  also  appears  by  the  verse  immediately  fol- 
lowing, ver.  23,  "  But  every  man  in  his  own  order ;  Christ  the  first  fruits,  and 
afterwards  they  that  are  Christ's  at  his  coming."  The  same  is  plain  by  what  is 
said  in  verses  29,  30,  31  and  32,  and  by  all  that  is  said  from  the  35th  verse  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter,  for  twen^-three  verses  together.  It  there  expressly  ap- 
pears, that  the  apostle  is  speakmg  onlj^  of  a  rismg  to  glory,  with  a  glorious 
oody,  as  the  little  grain  that  is  sown,  being  quickened,  rises  a  beautiful  flourish- 
ing plant  He  there  speaks  of  the  different  degrees  of  glory  amon^  them  that 
shall  rise,  and  compares  it  to  the  different  degrees  of  gloiy  among  the  celestial 
luminaries.  The  resurrection  which  he  treats  of,  is  expressly  a  h^ing  raised  in 
incorrupHont  in  glory,  tnfoumrp  wiih  a  tfiritml  ftoi^i  oaviiig  the  image  ofUye 
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tecond  many  the  spiritual  and  beavcnly  Adam  ;  a  resurrection  wherein  this  car* 
rvptible  shall  put  on  incorruptumy  and  this  mortal  put  on  immortality y  and  death 
be  swallowed  up  in  vidoryy  and  the  saints  shall  gloriously  triumph  over  that  last 
enemy.  Dr.  Taylor  himself  says,  that  which  is  in  effect  owning  the  resurrection 
here  spoken  of  is  only  of  the  righteous ;  for  it  is  expressly  a  resurrection,  » 
aOavaaiavy  and  atfOnQGuty  ver.  63  and  42.  But  Dr.  Taylor  says, "  These  are  never 
attributed  to  the  wicked  in  Scripture.*  So  that  when  the  apostle  says  here, 
"  As  in  ^dma  all  die,  so  in  Christ  ^all  all  be  made  alive ;"  it  is  as  much  as  if 
he  had  said,  As  in  ^dam  we  all  die,  and  our  bodies  are  sown  in  corruption,  in 
dishonor,  and  in  weakness ;  so  in  Christ  we  all  (we  Christians,  whom  I  have 
all  along  been  speaking  of)  shall  be  raised  in  power,  glory,  and  incorrupti<Mi^ 
spiritual  and  heavenly,  conformed  to  the  second  Mdam.  "  For  as  we  have  borne 
the  image  of  the  earthy,  we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly,"  ver.  49. 
Which  clearly  explains  and  determines  his  meaning  in  verses  21,  22. 

2.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  benefit  by  the  second  Adam,  spoken  of  in 
Rom.  v.,  is  the  very  same  (containing  neither  more  or  less)  as  the  resurrection 
spoken  of  in  1  Cor.  xv.  It  is  no  evidence  of  it,  that  the  benefit  is  opposed  to  the 
death  that  comes  by  the  first  Adam,  in  like  maimer  in  both  places.  The  resur- 
rection to  eternal  life,  though  it  be  not  the  whole  of  that  salvation  and  happiness 
which  comes  by  the  second  Adam,  yet  it  is  that  wherein  this  salvation  is  prind- 
pally  obtained.  The  time  of  the  saints'  glorious  resurrection  is  often  spoken  of 
as  the  proper  time  of  the  saints'  salvation,  the  day  of  their  redemptiony  the  time 
of  their  adoptiony  glory,  and  recompense.  (As  in  Luke  xiv.  14,  and  xxi.  28, 
Rom.  viii.  23,  Eph.  iv.  30,  Coloss.  lii.  4,  2  Thess.  i.  7,  2  Tim.  iv.  8,  1  Pet  L 
13,  and  v.  4,  1  John  iii.  2,  and  other  places.)  All  that  salvation  and  happiness 
which  is  given  before,  is  only  a  prelibation  and  earnest  of  their  great  reward. 
Well  therefore  may  that  consummate  salvation  bestowed  on  them,  be  set  in  op- 
position to  the  death  and  ruin  which  comes  by  the  first  Adam,  in  like  manner  as 
the  whole  of  their  salvation  is  opposed  to  the  same  in  Rom.  v.  Dr.  Taylor  him- 
self observes,!  "  That  the  revival  and  resurrection  of  the  body,  is  frequently  put 
for  our  advancement  to  eternal  life."  It  being  the  highest  part,  it  is  often  put 
for  the  whole. 

Tliis  notion,  as  if  the  justification,  righteousness,  and  life  spoken  of  in  Rom. 
V.  implied  the  resurrection  to  damnation,  is  not  only  without  ground  from  Scrip- 
lure,  but  contrary  to  reason.  For  those  things  are  there  spoken  of  as  great  ben- 
efits, by  the  grace  and  free  gift  of  God ;  but  this  is  the  contrary,  in  the  highest 
iegree  possible,  being  the  most  consummate  and  infinite  calamity.  To  obviate 
this,  our  author  supposes  the  resurrection  of  all  to  be  a  great  benefit  in  itself  y 
though  turned  into  a  calamity  by  the  sin  and  folly  of  obstinate  sinners,  who  abuse 
God's  goodness.  But  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind,  since  Adam,  have  never 
had  opportimity  to  abuse  this  goodness,  it  having  never  been  known  to  them. 
Men  cannot  abuse  a  kindness,  which  they  never  had  either  in  possession,  promise, 
offer,  or  some  intimation  ;  but  a  resurrection  is  made  known  only  by  divine  rev- 
elation, which  few  comparatively  have  enjoyed.  So  that  as  to  such  wicked  men 
as  die  in  lands  of  darkness,  if  their  resurrection  comes  at  all  by  Christ,  it  comes 
from  him,  and  to  them,  only  as  a  curse,  and  not  as  a  blessing ;  for  it  never  comes 
to  them  at  all  by  any  conveyance,  grant,  promisCy  ot  offer,  or  any  thing  by  which 
they  can  claim  it,  or  know  any  thmg  oif  it,  till  it  comes  as  an  mfinite  calamity, 
past  all  remedy 

VIIL    In  a  peculiar  manner  is  there  an  unreasonable  violence  used  iit  our 

H  »  Note  on  Ron.  viii.  97.  t  Nolo  on  Ron.  viiL  IL 
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tuthor's  explanation  of  the  words  sinners  and  sinned^  in  the  paragraph  before  us 
He  says,  "  These  words,  By  one  man^s  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners, 
mean  neither  more  nor  less,  than  that  by  one  man's  disobedience,  the  many  were 
made  subject  to  death  by  the  judicial  act  of  God."*  And  he  says  iu 
the  same  place,  *^  By  death  most  certainly  is  meant  no  other  than  the  death  ano 
mortality  common  to  all  mankind."  And  those  words,  verse  12,  For  thai  all 
ha(ve  sinned^  he  thus  explains,  *^  All  men  became  sinners,  as  all  mankind  are 
brought  into  a  state  of  SuflFering."t 

Here  I  observe : 

1.  The  main  thmg,  by  which  he  justifies  such  interpretations,  is,  that  sin,  in 
various  instances,  is  used  for  sufferings  in  the  Old  Testament  J  To  which  1  re- 
ply, though  it  be  true  that  the  word  ChaUaahy  signifies  both  sin,  and  a  sin  offer- 
mg ;  and  this,  and  some  other  Hebrew  words,  which  signify  sin,  iniquity,  and 
wickedness,  are  sometimes  put  for  the  effect  or  punishment  of  iniquity,  by  a  met- 
onymy of  the  cause  for  the  effect ;  yet  it  does  not  appear,  that  these  words  are 
ever  used  for  enduring  suffering,  where  the  suffering  is  not  spoken  of  under  any 
notion  of  a  punishment  of  sin,  or  a  fruit  of  Grod's  anger  for  s'm,  or  of  any  impu- 
tation of  guilt,  or  under  any  notion  of  sin's  being  at  all  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
sufferer,  or  the  suffering's  being  at  all  of  the  nature  of  any  recompense,  compen- 
sation, or  satisfaction  for  sin.  And  therefore  none  of  the  instances  he  mentions, 
come  up  to  his  purpose.  When  Lot  is  commanded  to  leave  Sodom,  that  he 
ought  not  be  consumed  in  the  iniquity  of  the  city,  meaning  in  that  fire,  which 
was  the  effect  and  punishment  of  the  iniquity  of  the  city ;  this  is  quite  another 
thing,  than  if  that  fire  came  on  the  city  m  general,  as  no  punishment  at  all,  nor 
as  any  fruit  of  a  charge  of  iniquity  on  the  city,  or  of  God's  displeasure  for  their 
sin,  but  as  a  token  of  God's  favor  to  the  inhabitants ;  which  is  what  is  supposed 
with  respect  to  the  death  of  mankind ;  it  being  introduced  only  as  a  benefit,  on 
the  foot  of  a  covenant  of  grace.  And  especiafly  is  this  quite  another  thing,  than 
if,  in  the  expression  used,  the  iniquity  had  been  ascribed  to  Lot ;  and  God,  in- 
stead of  saying.  Lest  thou  be  consumed  in  the  iniquity  of  the  cUy^  had  said,  Lest 
thou  be  consumed  in  thine  iniquity,  or.  Lest  thou  sin,  or  be  made  a  sinner 
Whereas  the  expression  is  such,  as  does  expressly  remove  the  iniquity  spoken  of 
from  Lot,  and  fix  it  on  smother  subject,  viz.,  the  city.  The  place  cited  by  our 
author  in  Jer.  li.  is  exactly  parallel.  And  as  to  what  Abimelech  says  to  Abra- 
ham, ^'  What  have  I  offended  thee,  that  thou  hast  brought  on  me,  and  on  my 
kingdom,  a  great  sin?  It  is  manifest,  Abimelech  was  afraid  that  God  was 
angry,  for  what  he  had  done  to  Sarah  ;  or,  would  have  been  angry  with  him, 
if  he  4iad  done  what  he  was  about  to  do,  as  imputing  sin  to  him  for  it :  which  is 
a  ^uite  different  thing  from  calling  some  calamity,  sin,  under  no  notion  of  its 
being  any  punishment  of  sin,  nor  m  the  least  degree  from  God's  displeasure. 
And  so  with  regard  to  every  place  our  author  cites  in  the  margin,  it  is  plaip, 
that  what  is  meant  in  each  of  them,  is  the  punishment  i/sin,  and  not  some  siif- 
iering  which  is  no  punishment  at  alL  And  as  to  the  instances  he  mentions  in 
his  Supplement,  p.  8,  the  two  that  look  most  favorable  to  his  design,  are  those 
in  Gen.  xxxi.  39,  and  2  Kings  vii.  9.  With  respect  to  the  former,  where  Jacob 
says.  That  which  was  torn  of  beasts,  Anochi-acnattenah,  Dr.  Taylor  is  pleased 
to  translate  it,  I  was  the  sinner  ;  but  properly  rendered,  it  is,  1  expiated  it ;  the 
»^erb  in  Pihel  properly  signifying  to  exoiate  ;  and  the  plain  meaning  is,  /  bore 
the  blame  of  it^  and  was  Miged  U>  pay  jot  it,  as  being  supposed  to  be  lost  through 
my  fault  or  neglect :  which  is  a  quite  different  thing  from  suff*ering  without  aiiy 
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supposition  of  fault  And  as  to  the  latter  place,  where  the  lepers  say,  "  Thk 
day  is  a  day  of  good  tidings,  and  we  hold  our  peace :  if  we  tarry  till  morning 
!iome  mischief  will  befall  us :"  in  the  Hebrew  it  is  Umetzaanu  gnavon^  **  Iniqui- 
ty will  find  us,''  that  is,  some  punishment  of  our  fault  will  come  upon  us.  Else- 
where such  phrases  are  used,  as,  Your  iniquity  will  find  you  out^  and  the  like. 
But  certainly  this  is  a  different  thing  from  suffering  without  fault,  or  supposition 
of  fault.  And  it  does  not  appear,  that  the  verb  in  Hiphil,  hirshiangy  is  ever  put 
for  condemn,  in  any  other  sense  than  condemning  for  sin,  or  guilt,  or  suppc^ed 
guilt  belonging  to  the  subject  condemned.  This  word  is  used  in  the  participle 
of  Hiphil,  to  signify  condemning,  in  Prov.  xvii.  15,  *'  He  that  justifieth  the  wick- 
ed, and  he  that  condemneth  the  just,  even  both  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord." 
This  Dr.  Taylor  observes,  as  if  it  were  to  his  purpose,  when  he  is  endeavoring 
to  show,  that  in  this  place,  in  the  6th  of  Romans,  the  apostle  speaks  of  God  him- 
self as  condemning  i\ie  just,  or  perfectly  innocent,  in  a  parallel  signification  of 
terms.  Nor  is  any  instance  produced,  wherein  the  verb  sin,  which  is  used  by 
the  apostle  when  he  saj^s,  Ml  fuive  sinned,  is  anywhere  used  in  our  author's 
sense,  for  being  brought  into  a  state  of  suffering,  and  that  not  as  a  punishment 
for  sin,  or  as  any  thing  arising  from  God's  displeasure  \  much  less  for  being  the 
subject  of  what  comes  only  as  the  fruit  of  divine  love,  and  as  a  benefit  of  the 
highest  nature.*  Nor  can  any  thing  like  this  sense  of  the  verb  be  found  in  the 
whole  Bible. 

2.  If  there  had  been  any  thing  like  such  a  use  of  the  words,  sin  and  sinner^ 
as  our  author  supposes,  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  evident  that  such  a  use  of 
them  is  quite  alien  from  the  language  of  the  New  Testament.  Where  can  an 
instance  be  produced  of  any  thing  like  it,  in  any  one  place,  besides  what  is  pre- 
tended in  this  1  And  particularly,  where  else  shall  we  find  these  words  and 
phrases  used  in  such  a  sense  in  any  of  this  apostle's  writings  ?  We  have 
enough  of  his  writings,  by  which  to  learn  his  language  and  way  of  speaking 
about  ^71,  condemnation,  punishment,  death,  and  suffering.  He  wrote  muc£ 
more  of  the  New  Testament  than  any  other  person.  He  very  often  has  occa- 
sion to  speak  of  condemnation,  but  where  does  he  express  it  by  being  made  sin* 
tiers  ?  Especially  how  far  is  he  elsewhere  fi-om  using  such  a  phrase,  to  signify 
a  being  condemned  without  guilt,  or  any  imputation  or  supposition  of  guilt ' 
Vastly  more  still  is  it  remote  from  his  language,  so  to  use  the  verb  sin,  and  to 
say,  man  sinneth,  or  lias  sinned,  though  hereby  meaning  nothing  more  nor  less, 
than  that  he,  by  2i  judicial  act,  is  condemned,  on  the  foot  of  a  dispensation  of 

frace,  to  receive  a  great  favor .'  He  abundantly  uses  the  words  sin  and  sinner; 
is  writings  are  full  of  such  terms ;  but  where  else  does  he  use  them  in  such  a 
sense  ?  He  has  much  occasion  in  his  epistles  to  speak  of  death,  temporal  and 
eternal ;  he  has  much  occasion  to  speak  of  suffering,  of  all  kinds,  in  this  world, 
and  the  world  to  come ;  but  where  does  he  call  these  things  sin,  and  denominate 
innocent  men  sinners,  or  say,  they  have  sinned,  meaning  that  they  are  brought 
into  a  state  of  suffering  ?  If  the  apostle,  because  he  was  a  Jew,  was  so  addict- 
ed to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  as  thus  in  one  paragraph  to  repeat  this  particular  He- 
hraism,  which  at  most,  is  comparatively  rare  even  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  is 
strange  that  never  any  thing  like  it  should  appear  anywhere  else  in  his  wri- 
tings ;  and  especially  that  he  should  never  fall  into  such  a  way  of  speaking  in 
his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  written  to  Jews  only,  who  were  most  used  to  the  He- 
brew idiom.  And  why  does  Christ  never  use  suclf  language  in  any  of  his 
speeches,  though  he  was  bom  and  brought  up  amongst  the  Jews,  and  delivered 
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almost  all  nis  speeches  only  to  Jews  ?  And  why  do  none  of  the  rest  of  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  ever  use  it,  who  were  all  bom  and  educated  Jewf 
(at  least  all  excepting  Luke),  and  some  of  them  wrote  especially  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Jews  1 

It  is  worthy  to  be  observed,  what  liberty  is  taken,  and  boldness  used  with  this 
apostle;  such  words  zsafiagroXog,  afMCoravm^xQifia,  xataxQifia,  dtxaiom,  dixaiaKrv, 
and  words  of  the  same  root  and  signification,  are  words  abundantly  used  by  him 
elsewhere  in  this  and  other  epistles,  and  also  when  speaking,  as  he  is  here,  of 
Christ's  redemption  and  atonement,  and  of  the  general  sinfulness  of  mankind, 
and  of  the  condemnation  of  sinners,  and  of  justification  by  Christ,  and  of  death 
as  the  consequence  of  sin,  and  of  life  and  restoration  to  life  by  Christ,  as  here ; 
yet  nowhere  are  any  of  these  words  used,  but  in  a  sense  very  remote  from 
what  is  supposed  here.  However,  in  this  place  these  terms  must  have  a  distin" 
guished,  singular  sense  found  out  for  them,  and  annexed  to  them  !  A  new  lan- 
guage must  be  coined  for  the  apostle,  which  he  is  evidently  quite  unused  to,  and 
put  mto  his  mouth  on  this  occasion,  for  the  sake  of  evading  this  clear,  precise, 
and  abundant  testimony  of  his,  to  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin. 

3.  The  putting  such  a  sense  on  the  word  ytn,  in  this  place,  is  not  only  to 
make  the  apostle  greatly  to  disagree  with  himself  in  the  language  he  uses  every- 
where else,  but  also  to  disagree  with  himself  no  less  in  the  language  he  uses  m 
this  very  passage.  He  often  here  uses  the  word  sin,  and  other  words  plainly  of 
the  same  design  and  import,  such  as  transgression,  discbediencej  offence.  No- 
thing can  be  more  evident,  than  that  these  are  here  used  as  several  names  of 
the  same  thing ;  for  they  are  used  interchangeably,  and  put  one  for  another,  as 
will  be  manifest  only  on  the  cast  of  an  eye  on  the  place.  And  these  words  are 
used  no  less  than  seventeen  times  in  this  one  paragraph.  Perhaps  we  shall  find 
no  place  in  the  whole  Bible,  in  which  the  word  sin,  and  other  words  synony- 
mous, are  used  so  often  in  so  little  compass ;  and  in  all  the  instances,  in  the  pro- 
per sense,  as  signifying  moral  evil,  and  even  so  understood  by  Dr.  Taylor  him- 
self (as  appears  by  his  own  exposition)  but  only  in  these  two  places ;  where  in 
the  midst  of  all,  to  evade  a  clear  evidence  of  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  ano- 
ther meaning  must  be  found  out,  and  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  apostle  uses 
the  word  in  a  sense  entirely  different,  signifying  something  that  neither  implies 
nor  supposes  any  moral  evil  at  all  in  the  subject 

Here  it  is  very  remarkable,  the  gentleman  who  so  greatly  insisted  upon  it, 
that  the  word  deM  must  needs  be  understood  in  the  same  sense  throughout  this 
paragraph ;  yea,  that  it  is  evidenUy,  dearly,  and  infallibly  so,  inasmuch  as  the 
apostle  is  still  discour&ng  on  the  same  subject ;  yet  can,  without  the  least  diffi- 
culty, supposg  the  word  sin,  to  be  used  so  differently  in  the  very  same  passage, 
wherein  the  apostle  is  discoursmg  on  the  same  thing.  Let  us  take  that  one  in- 
stance in  verse  12,  "  Wherefore  as  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and 
death  by  sin,  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned.^^  Here 
by  sin,  implied  in  the  word  sinned,  in  the  end  of  the  sentence,  our  author  under- 
stands something  perfectly  and  altogether  diverse  from  what  is  meant  by  the 
word  sin,  not  only  in  the  same  discourse  on  the  same  subject,  but  twice  in  the 
former  part  of  the  very  same  sentence,  of  which  this  latter  part  is  not  only  the 
conclusion,  but  the  explication;  and  also  entirely  if t//Vren^  rom  the  use  of  the 
word  twice  in  the  next  sentence,  wherein  the  apostle  is  still  most  plainly  dis- 
coursing on  the  same  subject,  as  is  not  denied :  and  in  the  next  sentence  to  that 
(verse  14)  the  apostle  uses  the  very  same  verb  sinned,  and  as  signifying  the 
committing  of  moral  evil,  as  our  author  himself  understands  it  Afterwards 
(verse  19)  the  apostle  uses  the  word  tinners,  which  our  author  supposes  to  >^ 
Vol   U.  67 
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ji  somewhat  of  a  different  sense  still.  So  that  here  is  the  utmost  violence  of 
die  kind  that  can  be  conceived  of,  to  make  out  a  scheme  against  the  plainest 
evidence,  in  changing  the  meaning  of  a  word  backward  and  forward,  in  one 
paragraph,  all  about  one  thing,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  same  sentences, 
joming  over  and  over  in  quick  repetitions,  with  a  variety  of  other  sj'nonymou^ 
words  to  fix  its  signification  ;  besides  the  continued  use  of  the  word  in  the  for^ 
mer  part  of  this  chapter,  and  in  all  the  preceding  part  of  this  epistle,  and  the 
continued  use  of  it  in  the  next  chapter,  and  in  the  next  to  that,  and  the  8th 
chapter  following  that,  and  to  the  end  of  the  epistle ;  in  none  of  which  places 
it  is  pretended,  but  that  the  word  is  used  in  the  proper  sense,  by  our  author  in 
his  paraphrases  and  notes  on  the  whole  epistle.* 

But  indeed  we  need  go  no  further  than  that  one,  verse  12.  What  the 
apostle  means  by  sin,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  verse,  is  evident  with  the  utmost 
plainness,  by  comparing  it  with  the  former  part ;  one  part  answering  to  an- 
other, and  the  last  clause  exegetical  of  the  former.  "  Wherefore  as  by  one 
man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin  ;  and  so  death  passed  upon 
all  men,  for  that  (or,  unto  which)  all  have  sinned."  Here  sin  and  death  are 
spoken  of  in  the  former  part,  and  sin  and  death  are  spoken  of  in  the  latter  part; 
the  two  parts  of  the  sentence  so  answering  one  another,  that  the  same  things 
are  apparently  meant  by  sin  and  death  in  both  parts. 

And  besides,  to  interpret  sinning^  here,  of  falling  under  the  suffering  of 
death,  is  yet  the  more  violent  and  unreasonable,  because  the  apostle  in  this  very 
place  does  once  and  again  distinguish  between  sin  and  death  ;  plamly  speak- 
mg  of  one  as  the  effect,  and  the  other  the  cause.  So  in  the  21st  verse, 
"  That  as  sin  hath  reigned  unto  death  ;"  and  in  the  12th  verse, "  Sin  entered  into 
the  world,  and  death  oy  sinJ*  And  this  plain  distinction  holds  through  all  the 
discourse,  as  between  death  and  the  offence^  ver.  16,  and  ver.  17,  and  between 
the  offence  and  condemnation,  ver.  18. 

4.  Though  we  should  omit  the  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
apostle  uses  the  words  sin,  sinned,  Slc,  in  other  places,  and  in  other  parts  of 
this  discourse,  yet  Dr.  Taylor's  interpretation  of  them  would  be  very  absurd. 

Ihe  case  stands  thus :  according  to  his  exposition,  we  are  said  to  have  sin- 
ned  by  an  active  verb,  as  though  we  had  actively  sinned ;  yet  this  is  not  spoken 
truly  and  properly,  but  it  is  put  figuratively  for  our  becommg  sinners  passively, 
our  being  made  or  constituted  sinners.  Yet  again,  not  that  we  do  truly  become 
sinners  passively,  or  are  really  made  sinners,  by  any  thing  that  God  does  ;  this 
also  is  only  a  figurative  or  tropical  representation ;  and  the  meaning  is  only,  we 
are  condemned,  and  treated  as  if  we  were  simiers.  Not  indeed  that  we  are 
properly  condemned,  for  God  never  truly  condemns  the  innocent :  but  this  also 
IS  only  a  figurative  representation  of  the  thing.  It  is  but  cw  tf  were  condemn- 
ing ;  because  it  is  appointing  to  death,  a  terrible  evil,  as  if  it  were  a  punish- 
ment. But  then,  in  reality,  here  is  no  appointment  to  a  terrible  evil,  or  any 
evil  at  all ;  but  truly  to  a  heneft,  a  great  benefit :  and  so,  in  representing  deatp 
as  a  punishment  or  calamity  condemned  to,  another  figure  or  trope  is  made  use 

*  Agreeably  to  this  manner,  our  author,  in  explaining  the  7tb  chapter  of  Romans,  understands  the 
pronoun  /,  or  m«,  used  by  the  apostle  in  that  one  continued  discourse,  in  no  less  than  six  different  sen- 
ses.  Tc  takes  it  in  the  1st  verse  to  signify  the  Apostle  Paul  himself.  In  the  8th,  9th,  10th  and  11th 
verses,  for  the  people  of  the  Jews,  through  all  ages,  both  before  and  after  Moses,  especially  the  carnal, 
ungodly  part  of  them.  In  the  13th  verse  for  an  objecting  Jew  entering  into  a  dialogue  with  the  apostle. 
In  the  15ili,  IGih,  17th,  20th,  and  latter  part  of  the  25th  verse,  it  is  understood  in  two  diffierent  senses,  for 
two  Fs  in  the  same  person  ;  one,  a  man's  reason  ;  and  the  other,  his  passions  and  carnal  appetites.  And 
in  the  seventh  and  former  part  of  the  last  verse,  for  us  Christians  in  general ;  or,  for  all  that  ecjoy  the 

.jyord  of  God,  the  law  and  the  gospel :  and  these  different  senaet,  the  most  of  them  stnngely  intmoiiied 

■M  interchanged  backwards  and  forwards. 
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of,  and  an  exceedmg  bold  one ;  for,  as  we  arc  appointed  to  it,  it  is  so  far  from 
bang  an  evil  or  punkhment,  that  it  is  really  a  javor^  and  that  of  the  highest 
nature,  appointed  by  mere  grace  and  love,  though  it  seems  to  be  a  calamity. 
Thus  we  have  tropes  and  figures  multiplied,  one  upon  the  back  of  another ;  and 
aP  in  that  one  word,  sinned  ;  according  to  the  manner,  as  it  is  supposed,  the 
apostle  uses  it.  We  have  a  figurative  representation,  not  of  a  reality,  but  of  a 
figurative  representation.  Neither  is  this  a  representation  of  a  reality,  but  of 
another  thing  that  still  is  but  2l  figurative  representation  of  something  else  :  yea, 
even  this  something  else  is  still  but  2l  figure,  and  one  that  is  very  harsh  and  far 
fetched.  So  that  here  we  have  a  figure  to  represent  a  figure,  even  a  figure 
of  a  figure,  representing  some  very  remote  figure,  which  most  obscurely  repre- 
sents the  thing  intended  ;  if  the  most  terrwle  evil  can  indeed  be  said  at  all  to 
represent  the  contrary  good  of  the  highest  kind.  And  now,  what  cannot  be 
made  of  any  place  of  Scripture,  in  such  a  way  of  managing  it,  as  this  ?  And 
is  there  any  hope  of  ever  deciding  any  controversy  by  the  Scripture,  in  the  way 
of  using  such  a  license  with  the  Scripture,  in  order  to  force  it  to  a  compliance 
with  our  own  schemes  ?  K  the  apostle  indeed  uses  language  after  so  strange 
a  manner  in  this  place,  it  is  perhaps  such  an  instance,  as  not  only  there  is  not 
the  like  of  it  in  all  the  Bible  besides,  but  perhaps  in  no  writing  whatsoever.  And 
this,  not  in  any  parabolical,  visionary,  or  prophetic  description,  in  which  diffi- 
cult and  obscure  representations  are  wont  to  be  made  use  of;  nor  in  a  dramatic 
or  poetical  representation,  in  which  a  great  license  is  often  taken,  and  bold 
figures  are  commonly  to  be  expected :  but  it  is  in  a  familiar  letter,  wherein  the 
apostle  is  delivering  gospel  instruction,  as  a  minister  of  the  New  Testament ; 
and  wherein,  as  he  professes,  he  delivers  divme  truth  without  the  vail  of  ancient 
figures  and  similitudes,  and  uses  great  plainness  of  speech :  and  in  a  discourse 
that  is  wholly  didactic,  narrative,  and  argimientative ;  evidently  setting  himself 
to  explain  the  doctrine  he  is  upon,  in  the  reason  and  nature  of  it,  with  a  great 
variety  of  expressions,  turning  it  as  it  were  on  every  side,  to  make  his  mean- 
ing plain,  and  to  fix  in  his  readers  the  exact  notion  of  what  he  intends.  Dr. 
Taylor  himself  observes,^  '*  This  apostle  takes  great  care  to  guard  and  explain 
every  part  of  his  subject :  and  I  may  venture  to  say,  he  has  lefl  no  part  of  it 
unexplained  or  unguarded.  Never  was  an  author  more  exact  and  cautious  in 
this  than  he.  Sometimes  he  writes  notes  on  a  sentence  liable  to  exception,  and 
wanting  explanation."  Now  I  think,  this  care  and  exactness  of  the  apostle 
nowhere  appears  more  than  in  the  place  we  are  upon.  Nay,  I  scarcely  know 
another  instance  equal  to  this,  of  the  apostle's  care  to  be  well  understood,  by 
beihg  very  particular,  explicit  and  precise,  setting  the  matter  forth  in  every 
light,  eoing  over  and  over  again  with  his  doctrine,  clearly  to  exhibit,  and  fully 
to  settle  and  determine  the  tmng  which  he  aims  at* 


SECTION    II. 


Borae  Observations  on  the  Connection,  Scope,  and  Sense  of  t\tiB  remarkable  para- 
graph in  Rom.  v.  With  some  Reflections  on  the  Evidence  which  we  here  have  of 
5ie  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin. 

The  connection  of  this  remarkable  paragraph  with  the  foregoing  discourse 
in  this  epistle,  is  not  obscure  and  difficult,  nor  to  be  sought  for  at  a  distance. 

•  Preface  to  Panpb.  p.  146, 48. 
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It  may  be  plainly  seen,  only  by  a  general  glance  on  thin^  which  went  before 
from  the  beginning  of  :he  epistle :  and  indeed  what  is  said,  immediately  before 
in  the  same  chapter,  leads  directly  to  it.  The  apostle  in  the  preceding  part  ol 
this  epistle  had  largely  treated  of  the  sinfulness  and  misery  of  all  mankind. 
Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles.  He  had  particularly  spoken  of  the  depravity  and 
ruin  of  mankind  in  their  natural  state,  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  chapter ; 
representing  them  as  being  sinners,  ungodly,  enemies,  exposed  to  divine  wratk^ 
and  without  strength.  No  wonder  now,  this  leads  him  to  observe,  how  this  90 
great  and  deplorable  an  event  came  to  pass ;  how  this  universal  sin  and  ruin 
came  into  the  world.  And  with  regard  to  the  Jews  in  particular,  who,  though 
they  might  allow  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  in  their  own  profession,  yet  were 
sti  ongly  prejudiced  against  what  was  implied  in  it,  or  evidently  followed  from 
it,  with  regard  to  themselves  :  in  this  respect  they  were  prejudiced  against  the 
doctrine  of  universal  sinfulness,  and  exposedness  to  wrath  by  nature,  looking 
on  themselves  as  by  nature  holy,  and  favorites  of  God,  because  they  were  the 
children  of  Abraham ;  and  with  them  the  apostle  had  labored  most  in  the  fore- 
going part  of  the  epistle,  to  convince  them  of  their  being  by  nature  as  smfiil, 
and  as  much  the  children  of  wrath,  as  the  Gentiles : — f  say,  with  regard  to 
them,  it  was  exceeding  proper,  and  what  the  apostle's  design  most  naturaUjr 
led  him  to,  to  take  off  their  eyes  from  their  father  Abraham,  who  was  their 
father  in  distinction  from  other  nations,  and  direct  them  to  their  father  Adam, 
who  was  the  common  father  of  mankind,  and  equally  of  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
And  when  he  was  entered  on  this  doctrine  of  the  derivation  of  sb  and  ruin,  or 
death,  to  all  mankind  from  Adam,  no  wonder  if  he  thought  it  needful  to  be 
somewhat  particular  in  it,  seeing  he  wrote  to  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  the  former 
of  which  had  been  brought  up  under  the  prejudices  of  a  proud  opinion  of  them- 
selves, as  a  holy  people  by  nature,  and  the  latter  had  been  educated  in  total 
ignorance  of  all  things  of  this  kind. 

Again,  the  apostle  had,  from  the  beginning  of  the  epistle,  been  endeavoring 
to  evince  the  absolute  dependence  of  all  mankind  on  the  free  grace  of  God  for 
salvation,  and  the  greatness  of  this  ^race;  and  particularly  in  the  former  part 
of  this  chapter.  The  greatness  of  this  grace  he  shows  especially  by  two  things. 
(1.)  The  universal  corruption  and  misery  of  mankind ;  as  in  all  the  foregoing 
chapters,  and  in  the  6th,  7th,  8th,  9th  and  10th  verses  of  this  chapter.  {£) 
The  greatness  of  the  benefits  which  believers  receive,  and  the  greatness  of  the 
glory  they  have  hope  of  So  especially  in  verses  1,  2,  3,  4, 5,  and  11th  of  this 
chapter.  And  here,  in  this  place  we  are  upon,  from  verse  12  to  the  end,  he  is 
still  on  the  same  design  of  magnifying  the  grace  of  God,  in  the  same  thing,  viz., 
the  favor,  life,  and  happiness  which  believers  in  Christ  receive ;  speaking  her* 
of  the  grace  of  God,  the  gift  by  grace,  the  abounding  of  grace,  and  thttttgn  of 
grace.  And  he  still  sets  forth  the  freedom  and  riches  of  grace  by  the  same  two 
arguments,  viz.,  the  universal  sinfulness  and  ruin  of  mankind,  all  having 
sinned,  all  being  naturally  exposed  to  death,  judgment  and  condemnation ;  and 
the  exceeding  greatness'of  the  benefit  received,  being  far  greater  than  the  miseiy 
which  comes  by  the  first  Adam,  and  abounding  beyond  it  And  it  is  by  no 
means  consistent  with  the  apostle's  scope,  to  suppose,  that  the  benefit  whidi  we 
have  by  Christ,  as  the  antitype  of  Adam,  here  mainly  insisted  on,  b  without  any 
grace  at  all,  being  only  a  restoration  to  life  of  such  as  never  deserved  death. 

Another  thing  observable  in  the  apostle's  scope  from  the  beginning  of  the 
epistle,  is,  he  endeavors  to  show  the  greatness  and  absoluteness  of  the  depen- 
dence of  all  mankind  on  the  redemption  and  righJteovsness  of  Christ,  for  justifi- 
cation and  life,  that  he  might  magnify  and  exalt  the  Redeemer ;  which  deagn 
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hV  aolc  h.^art  was  swallowed  up  in,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  main  de- 
si^  .  .T  the  whole  epistle.  And  this  is  what  he  had  been  upon  in  the  precedmg 
pai  *  v»f  this  chapter ;  inferring  it  from  the  same  argument,  the  utter  sinfulness 
and  uin  of  all  men.  And  he  is  evidently  still  on  the  same  thing  in  this  place, 
from  the  12th  verse  to  the  end ;  speaking  of  the  same  justification  and  righteous- 
ness, which  he  had  dvrelt  on  before,  and  not  another  totally  diverse.  No  wonder, 
when  the  apostle  is  treating  so  fully  and  largely  of  our  restoration,  righteousness, 
and  Fie  by  Christ,  that  he  is  led  by  it  to  consider  our  fall,  sin,  death  and  ruin 
by  Adam ;  and  to  observe  wherein  these  two  opposite  heads  of  mankind  agree, 
and  wherein  they  differ,  in  the  mannei'  of  conveyance  of  opposite  influences  and 
communications  from  each. 

Thus,  if  the  place  be  understood,  as  it  used  to  be  understood  by  orthodox 
divines,  the  whole  stands  in  a  natural,  easy,  and  clear  connection  with  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  the  chapter,  and  all  the  former  part  of  the  epistle ;  and  in  a  plain 
agreement  with  the  express  design  of  all  that  the  apostle  had  been  saying ;  and 
also  in  connection  with  the  words  last  before  spoken,  as  introduced  by  the  two 
immediately  preceding  verses,  where  he  is  speaking  of  our  justification,  reconcili- 
ation, and  salvation  by  Christ ;  which  leads  the  apostle  directly  to  observe,  how, 
on  the  contrary,  we  have  sin  and  death  by  Adam.  Taking  this  discourse  of  the 
apostle  in  its  true  and  plain  sense,  there  is  no  need  of  great  extent  of  learning,  or 
depth  of  criticism,  to  find  out  tiie  connection :  but  if  it  be  understood  in  Dr. 
Taylor's  sense,  the  plain  scope  and  connection  are  wholly  lost,  and  there  was 
truiy  need  of  a  skill  in  criticism,  and  art  of  discerning,  beyond  or  at  least  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  former  divines,  and  a  faculty  of  seeing  something  afar  off 
which  other  men's  sight  could  not  reach,  in  order  to  find  out  the  connection. 

What  has  been  already  observed,  may  sufl5ce  to  show  the  apostle's  general 
scope  in  this  place.  But  yet  there  seem  to  be  some  other  things,  which  ne  has 
his  eye  to,  in  several  expressions ;  some  particular  things  in  me  then  present 
state,  temper  and  notions  of  the  Jews,  which  he  also  had  before  spoken  of  or  had 
reference  to,  in  certain  places  of  the  foregoing  part  of  the  epistle.  As  partic- 
ularly, the  Jews  had  a  very  superstitious  and  extravagant  notion  of  their  law, 
delivered  by  Moses  ;  as  if  it  were  the  prime,  grand,  and  indeed  only  rule  of 
God's  proceeding  with  nianldnd  as  then*  judge,  both  in  men's  justification  and 
condemnation,  or  from  whence  all,  both  sin  and  righteousness,  were  imputed ; 
and  had  no  consideration  of  the  law  of  nature,  written  in  the  hearts  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  of  all  mankind.  Herein  they  ascribed  infinitely  too  much  to  their 
particular  law,  beyond  the  tnie  design  of  it  They  made  their  hoast  of  the  law  ; 
as  if  their  being  distinguished  from  all  other  nations  by  that  great  privilege,  tfie 
giving  of  the  lawy  sufficiently  made  them  a  holy  people,  and  God's  children. 
This  notion  of  theirs  the  apostle  evidently  refers  to,  chap.  iL  13,  17,  18,  19,  and 
Indeed  through  that  whole  chapter.  They  looked  on  the  law  of  Moses  as  intended 
to  be  the  only  rule  and  means  of  justification  ;  and  as  such,  trusted  in  the  works 
of  the  law,  especially  circumcision ;  which  appears  by  the  3d  chapter.  But  as 
for  the  Gentiles,  thejr  looked  on  them  as  by  nature  sinners,  and  children  of  wrath ; 
because  born  of  uncu-cumcised  parents,  and  aliens  from  their  law,  and  who  them- 
selves did  not  know,  profess  and  submit  to  the  law  of  Moses,  become  proselytes, 
and  receive  circumcision.  What  they  esteemed  the  sum  of  their  wickedness  and 
condemnation,  was,  that  they  did  not  turn  Jews,  and  act  as  Jews.*  This  notion 
of  theirs  the  apostle  has  a  plain  respect  to,  and  endeavors  to  convince  them  of 
tbe  falseness  of,  in  chapter  li.  12 — 16.     And  he  has  a  manifest  regard  again  to 

*  Here  nre  worthy  to  be  observed  the  things  which  Dr.  Taylor  himself  says  to  the  some  pur 
Dose,  Key,  S  302,  303,  and  Preface  to  Paraph,  on  Epist.  to  Rom.  p.  14i,  43. 
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.  the  same  thing  here,  in  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  verses  of  chapter  v.  Which 
may  lead  us  the  more  clearly  to  see  the  true  sense  of  those  verses ;  about  the 
sense  of  which  is  the  main  controversy,  and  the  meaning  of  which  being  deter- 
mined, it  will  settle  the  meaning  of  every  other  controverted  expression  through 
the  whole  discourse. 

Dr.  Taylor  misrepresents  the  apostle's  argument  in  these  verses.  (Which 
as  has  been  demonstrated,  is  in  his  sense  altogether  vain  and  impertinent.)  He 
supposes,  the  thing  which  the  apostle  mainly  intendr  to  prove,  is,  that  death  or 
mortality  does  not  come  on  mankind  by  personal  sin ;  and  that  he  would  prove 
it  by  this  medium,  that  death  reigned  when  there  was  no  law  in  being  which 
threatened  personal  sin  with  death.  It  is  acknowledged,  that  this  is  implied, 
even  that  death  came  into  the  world  bv  Adam's  sin :  yet  this  is  not  the  main 
thing  the  apostle  designs  to  prove.  But  nis  main  point  evidently  is,  that  sin  and 
guilt,  and  just  exposedness  to  death  and  ruin,  came  into  the  world  by  Adam's 
sin  ;  as  righteousness,  justification,  and  a  title  to  eternal  life  come  by  Christ 
Which  point  he  confirms  by  this  consideration,  that  from  the  very  time  when 
Adam  smned,  these  things,  viz.,  sin,  guilt,  and  desert  of  ruin,  became  universal  in 
the  world,  long  before  the  law  given  by  Moses  to  the  Jewish  nation  had  any  being 

The  apostle's  remark,  that  sin  entered  into  the  world  by  one  man,  who  waa 
the  father  of  the  whole  human  race,  was  an  observation  which  aflTorded  proper  in- 
struction for  the  Jews,  who  looked  on  themselves  as  a  holy  people,  because 
they  had  the  law  of  Moses,  and  were  the  children  of  Abraham,  a  holy  father ; 
while  they  looked  on  other  nations  as  by  nature  unholy  and  sinners,  because  they 
were  not  Abraham's  children.  He  leads  them  up  to  a  higher  ancestor  than 
this  patriarch,  even  to  Adam,  who  being  equally  the  father  of  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
both  alike  come  from  a  smful  father ;  from  whom  guilt  and  pollution  were  de- 
rived alike  to  all  mankind.  And  this  the  apostle  proves  by  an  argument,  which 
of  all  that  could  possibly  be  invented,  tended  the  most  briefly  and  directly  to  con- 
vince the  Jews;  even  by  this  reflection,  that  death  had  come  equally  on  all  mankind 
from  Adam's  time,  and  that  the  posterity  of  Abraham  were  equally  subject  to  it 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  was  apparent  in  fact,  a  thing  they  all  knew. 
And  the  Jews  had  always  been  taught  that  death  (which  began  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  body,  and  of  this  present  life)  was  the  proper  punishment  of  sin. 
This  they  were  taught  in  Moses'  history  of  Adam,  and  God's  first  threatening 
of  punishment  for  sin,  and  by  the  constant  doctrine  of  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
as  has  been  already  obser\'ed. 

And  the  apostle's  observation,  that  sin  teas  in  the  world  long  before  the  law 
was  given,  and  was  as  universal  in  the  world  from  the  times  of  Adam,  as  it  had 
been  among  the  Heathen  since  the  law  of  Moses,  this  showed  plainly  that  the 
Jews  were  quite  mistaken  in  their  notion  of  their  particular  law,  and  that  the 
law  which  is  the  original  and  universal  rule  of  righteousness  and  judgment  for 
all  mankind,  was  another  law,  of  far  more  ancient  date,  even  the  law  of  nature, 
which  began  as  early  as  the  human  nature  began,  and  was  established  with  the 
first  father  of  mankind,  and  in  him  with  the  whole  race :  the  positive  precept 
of  abstaining  from  the  forbidden  fruit,  being  given  for  the  trial  oi  his  compliance 
with  this  law  of  nature  ;  of  which  the  main  rule  is  supreme  regard  to  God  and 
bis  will.  And  the  apostle  proves  that  it  must  be  thus,  because,  if  the  law  of 
Moses  had  been  the  highest  rule  of  judgment,  and  if  there  had  not  been  a  su- 
perior, prior,  divine  rule  established,  mankind  in  general  would  not  ha'\e  beer: 
judged  and  condemned  as  sinners,  before  that  was  given  (for  "  sin  is  not  impu- 
ted when  there  is  no  law"),  as  it  is  apparent  in  fact  they  were,  because  deaih 
Tfd^ned  before  that  time,  even  from  the  times  of  Adam. 
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It  may  be  obsen^ed,  the  apostle  in  this  epistle,  and  that  to  the  Galatians, 
enJeavors  to  convince  the  Jews  of  these  two  things,  in  opposition  to  the  no- 
tions and  prejudices  they  had  entertained  concerning  their  law,  1.  That  it 
aever  was  intended  to  be  the  covenantj  or  method  by  which  they  should  actual- 
Jy  be  justified.  2.  That  it  was  not  the  highest  and  universal  rule  or  law,  by 
which  mankind  in  general,  and  particularly  the  Heathen  world,  were  condemn^ 
ed.  And  he  proves  both  by  similar  arguments.  He  proves  that  the  law  of 
Moses  was  not  the  covenant,  by  which  any  of  mankind  were  to  ohtdin  justijlca' 
tiouy  because  that  covenant  was  of  older  elate,  being  expressly  established  in  the 
time  of  Abraham,  and  Abraham  himself  vras  justified  by  it.  This  argument  the 
apostle  particularly  handles  in  the  3d  chapter  of  Galatians,  especially  in  verses 
17,  18,  19.  And  this  argument  is  also  made  use  of  in  the  apostle's  reasoning 
in  the  4th  chapter  of  this  epistle  to  the  Romans,  especially  verses  13,  14,  15. 
He  proves  also  that  the  law  of  Moses  was  not  the  prime  rule  of  judgment,  by 
which  mankind  in  general,  and  particularly  the  Heathen  world,  were  condemn^ 
ed.  And  this  he  proves  also  the  same  way,  viz.,  by  showmg  this  to  be  of  older 
date  than  that  law,  and  that  it  was  established  with  Jidam.  Now  these  things 
tended  to  lead  the  Jews  to  right  notions  of  their  law,  not  as  the  intended  method 
of  justification,  nor  as  the  original  and  universal  rule  of  condemnation,  but  some- 
thing superadded  to  both,  both  being  of  older  date,  superadded  to  the  latter^  to  il- 
lustrate  and  confirm  it,  that  the  offence  might  abound  ;  and  superadded  to  the 
former,  to  be  as  a  schoolmaster,  to  prepare  men  for  the  benefits  of  it,  and  to  mag- 
nify divine  grace  in  it,  that  this  might  much  more  abound. 

The  chief  occasion  of  the  obscurity  and  difficulty  which  seems  to  attend  the 
scope  and  connection  of  the  various  clauses  in  the  three  first  verses  of  this  dis- 
course, particularly  the  13th  and  14th  verses,  is,  that  there  are  tux)  things  (al- 
though things  closdy  connected)  which  the  apostle  has  in  his  eye  at  once,  in 
which  he  aims  to  enlighten  them  he  writes  to ;  which  will  not  be  thought  at 
all  strange  by  them  that  have  been  conversant  with,  and  have  attended  to  this 
apostle's  writings.  He  would  illustrate  the  grand  point  he  had  been  upon  from 
the  beginning,  even  justification  through  Christ* s  righteousness  alone,  by  show- 
ing how  we  are  originally  in  a  sinful,  miserable  state,  and  how  we  derive  this 
sin  and  misery  from  Adam,  and  how  we  are  delivered  and  justified  by  Christ  aa 
a  second  Adam.  At  the  same  time  he  would  confute  those  foolish  and  corrupt 
notions  of  the  Jews,  about  their  nation  and  their  law,  that  were  very  in- 
consistent with  these  doctrines.  And  he  here  endeavors  to  establish,  at  once, 
these  two  thin^  in  opposition  to  those  Jewish  notions. 

1.  That  it  is  our  natural  relation  to  Adam,  and  not  to  Abraham,  which  de- 
termmes  our  native,  moral  state ;  and  that  therefore  the  being  natural  children 
of  Abraham,  will  not  make  ys  by  nature  holy  in  the  sight  of  God,  smce  we  are 
the  natural  seed  of  sinful  Adam ;  nor  does  the  Gentiles'  being  not  descended 
from  Abraham,  denominate  them  sinners,  any  more  than  the  Jews,  seeing  both 
alike  are  descended  from  Adam, 

2.  That  the  law  of  Moses  is  not  the  prime  and  general  law  and  rule  of 
judgment  for  mankind,  to  condemn  them,  and  denominate  them  sinners  ;  but 
that  the  state  they  are  in  with  regard  to  a  higher,  more  ancient  and  universal 
law,  determines  mankind  in  general  to  be  sinners  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  lia- 
ble to  be  condemned  as  such.  Which  observation  is,  in  many  respecU,  to  the 
apostle's  purpose ;  particularly  in  this  respect,  that  if  the  Jevrs  were  convinced, 
that  the  law,  which  was  the  prime  rule  of  condemnation,  was  given  to  all,  was 
common  to  all  mankind,  and  that  all  fell  under  condemnation  through  the  vio- 
lation of  that  law  by  the  common  father  of  all,  lx)th  Jews  and  Gentiles,  then 
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the}  would  be  led  more  easily  and  naturally  to  believe,  that  the  method  of  jus* 
tifich  ion  which  God  had  established,  also  extended  equally  to  all  mankind ;  and 
that  vhe  Messiah,  by  whom  we  have  this  justification,  is  appomted,  as  Adam 
was,  for  a  common  head  to  all,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

The  apostle's  aimmg  to  confute  the  Jewish  notion,  is  the  principal  occasion 
of  thor>e  words  in  the  13th  verse :  "  For  until  the  law,  sin  was  in  the  wcMrld ; 
but  sin  is  not  imputed  when  there  b  no  law." 

As  to  the  import  of  that  expression,  "  Even  over  them  that  had  not  smned 
after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression,"  not  only  is  the  thing  signified  by 
it,  in  Dr.  Taylor's  sense  of  it,  not  true  ;  or  if  it  had  been  true,  would  have  been 
impertin3nt,  as  has  been  shown ;  but  his  interpretation  is,  otherwise,  very  mudi 
strained  and  unnatural.  According  to  him,  by  "  sinning  after  the  similitude  o< 
Adam's  transgression,"  is  not  meant  any  similitude  of  the  act  of  sinning,  nor  ol 
the  command  sinned  against,  nor  properly  any  circumstance  of  the  sin  ;  bui 
only  the  similitude  of  a  circumstance  of  the  command^  viz.,  the  threatening  it  is 
attended  with.  A 'far  fetched  thing,  to  be  called  a  similUude  of  sinning! 
Besides  this  expression  in  such  a  meaning,  is  only  a  needless,  impertinent,  and 
awkward  repeating  over  again  the  same  thing,  which  it  is  supposed  the  apostle 
had  observed  in  the  foregomg  verse,  even  after  he  had  left  it,  and  had  proceed- 
ed another  step  in  the  series  of  his  discourse,  or  chain  of  arguing.  As  thus,  in 
the  foregoing  verse  the  apostle  had  plainly  laid  down  his  argument  (as  our 
author  understands  it),  by  which  he  would  prove,  death  did  not  come  by  per* 
sonal  «7i,  viz.,  that  death  reigned  before  any  law,  threatening  dezih  for  person* 
al  sin,  was  in  being ;  so  that  the  sin  then  committed  was  against  no  law. 
threatening  death  for  personal  sin.  Having  laid  this  down,  the  apostle  leaves 
this  part  of  his  argument,  and  proceeds  another  step,  JSTevertheless  death  reigned 
from  Adam  to  Moses  ;  and  then  returns,  in  a  strange,  unnatural  manner,  and 
repeals  that  argument  or  assertion  again,  but  only  more  obscurely  than  before; 
m  these  words.  Even  over  them  that  had  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of 
Adam's  transgression^  i.  e.,  over  them  that  had  not  sinned  against  a  law  threat- 
ening death  for  personal  sin.  Which  is  just  the  same  thing  as  if  the  apostle  had 
said,  "  They  that  sinned  before  the  lawy  did  not  sin  against  a  law  threatening 
death  for  personal  sin ;  for  there  was  no  such  law  for  any  to  sin  against  at  that 
time  :  nevertheless  death  reigned  at  that  time,  even  over  such  as  did  not  sin 
against  a  law  threatening  death  for  personal  sin."  \\Tiich  latter  clause  adds 
nothing  to  the  promises,  and  tends  nothing  to  illustrate  what  was  said  before, 
but  rather  to  obscure  and  darken  it.  The  particle  xae,  even,  when  prefixed  in 
this  manner  used  to  signify  something  additional,  some  advance  in  the  sense 
or  argument ;  implying  that  the  words  following  express  something  more,  or 
express  the  same  uiing  more  fully,  plainly,  or  forcibly.  But  to  unite  two 
'clauses  by  such  a  particle,  in  such  a  manner,  when  there  is  nothing  besides  a 
flat  repetition,  with  no  superadded  sense  or  force,  but  rather  a  greater  uncer- 
tainty and  obscurity,  would  be  very  unusual,  and  indeed  very  absurd. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  we  should  be  dissatisfied  with  that  explanation  of 
this  clause,  which  has  more  commonly  been  given,  viz.,  that  by  them  who  have 
not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgressiony  are  meant  infants;  who, 
though  they  have  indeed  sinned  in  Adam,  yet  never  sinned  as  Adam  did,  by 
actually  transgressing  in  their  own  persons ;  unless  it  be  that  this  interpretation 
is  too  oldy  and  too  common.  It  was  well  known  by  those  the  apostle  wrote  to,  that 
vast  numbers  had  died  in  infancy,  within  that  period  which  the  apostle  speaks  of, 
particularly  in  the  time  of  the  deluge ;  and  it  would  be  strange  the  apostle  should 
^^bave  the  case  of  such  infants  in  hL^  mind ;  even  supposing  his  scope  we:» 
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«7hat  our  author  supposes,  and  he  had  only  intended  to  prove  that  death  did  not 
come  on  mankind  for  their  personal  sin.  How  directly  would  it  have  served  the 
purpose  of  proving  this,  to  have  mentioned  so  great  a  part  of  mankind  that  are 
subject  to  death,  who,  all  know,  never  committed  any  sin  in  their  own  persons/ 
How  much  more  plain  and  easy  the  proof  of  the  point  by  that,  than  to  go*  round 
about,  as  Dr.  Taylor  supposes,  and  bring  in  a  thing  so  dark  and  uncertain  as 
this.  That  God  never  would  bring  death  on  all  mankmd  for  personal  sin  (though 
they  had  personal  sin),  without  an  express,  revealed  constitution ;  and  then  to 
observe  that  there  was  no  revealed  constitution  of  this  nature  from  Adam  to 
Moses ;  which  also  seems  a  thing  without  any  plain  evidence ;  and  then  to  in- 
fer that  it  must  needs  be  so,  thatt  it  could  come  only  on  occasion  of  Adam's  sin, 
though  not  ybr  his  sin,  or  as  any  punishment  of  it ;  which  inference  also  is  very 
dark  and  unintelligible. 

If  the  apostle  in  this  place  meant  those  who  never  sinned  by  their  personal 
act,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  should  express  this  by  their  not  sinning  after  the 
similitude  ofAdam^s  transgression.  We  rt^X  of  two  ways  of  men's  being  like 
Adam,  or  in  which  a  similitude  to  him  is  ascnbed  to  men :  one  is  a  being  be- 
gotten or  bom  in  his  image  or  likeness^  Gen.  v.  3.  Another*  is  a  transgressing 
God's  covenant  or  law,  l^e  him,  Hos.  vi.  7, "  They,  like  Adam  (so  in  the  Heb. 
and  Vulg.  Lat.),  have  transgressed  the  covenant."  Infants  have  the  former 
similitude,  but  not  the  latter.  And  it  was  very  natural,  when  the  apostle  would 
infer  that  infants  become  sinners  by  that  one  act  and  offence  of  Adam,  to  ob- 
serve that  they  had  not  renewed  the  act  of  sin  themselves,  by  any  second  instance 
of  a  like  sort.  And  such  might  be  the  state  of  language  among  Jews  and 
Christians  at  that  day,  that  the  apostle  might  have  no  phrase  more  aptly  to  ex- 
press this  meaning.  The  manner  in  which  the  epithets,  personal  and  actual, 
are  used  and  applied  now  in  this  case,  is  probably  of  later  date  and  more  modem 
use. 

And  then  this  supposition  of  the  apostle's  having  the  case  of  infants  in  view, 
in  this  expression,  makes  it  more  to  his  purpose,  to  mention  death  reigning  be- 
fore the  law  of  Moses  was  given.  For  the  Jews  looked  on  all  nations,  besides 
themselves,  as  sinners,  by  virtue  of  their  law ;  being  made  so  especially  by 
the  law  of  circumcision,  given  first  to  Abraham,  and  completed  by  Moses, 
making  the  want  of  circumcision  a  legal  pollution,  utterly  disqualifying  for  the 

{privileges  of  the  sanctuary.  This  law,  the  Jews  supposed,  made  the  very  in- 
iants  of  the  Gentiles  sinners,  polluted  and  hateful  to  God ;  they  being  uncir 
cumcised,  and  born  of  uncircumcised  parents.  But  the  apostle  proves  against 
these  notions  of  the  Jews,  that  the  nations  of  the  world  do  not  become  sinners 
by  nature,  and  sinners  from  infancy,  by  virtue  of  their  law,  in  this  manner,  but 
by  Adam's  s'm ;  inasmuch  as  infants  were  treated  as  sinners  long  before  the  law 
of  circumcision  was  given,  as  well  as  before  they  had  committed  actual  sin. 

What  has  been  said,  may,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  lead  us  to  that  which  is 
the  true  scope  and  sense  of  the  apostle  in  these  three  verses ;  which  I  will  en- 
deavor more  briefly  to  represent  in  the  following  paraphrase. 

"  The  things  which  I  have  largely        12.  Wherefore,  as  by  one  man  sin 
insisted  on,  viz.,  the  evil  that  is  in  the  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin; 
world,  the  general  wickedness,  guilt  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for 
and  min  of  mankind,  and  the  opposite  that  all  ha»e  sinned. 
good,  even  justification  and  life,  as  only 
by  Christ,  lead  me  to  observe  the  /tA:e- 
ness  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
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each  of  them  introduced.  For  it  was 
by  one  many  that  the  general  corruption 
and  guilt  which  I  have  spoken  of,  came 
into  the  world,  and  condemnation  and 
death  by  sin  :  and  this  dreadful  punish- 
ment and  ruin  came  on  all  mankind 
by  the  great  law  of  works\  originally 
established  with  mankind  in  their  first 
father,  and  by  his  one  offence,  or  breach 
of  that  Jaw ;  aU  thereby  becoming  «n- 
ners  in  God's  sight,  and  exposed  to  final 
destruction. 

^'  It  is  manifest  that  it  was  in  this        13.  For  until  the  law  m  was  m 
way  the  world  became  sinful  and  guilty ;  the  rwrld  ;  hut  sin  is  not  imputed  uhen 
and  not  in  that  way  which  the  Jews  there  is  no  law, 
suppose,  viz.,  that  their  law,  given  by 
Moses,  is  the  grand,  universal  rule  of 
righteousness  and  judgment  for  man- 
kind, and  that  it  is  by  being  Gentiles, 
uncircumcised,  and  aliens  from  that  law, 
tliat  the  nations  of  the  world  are  con- 
stituted sinners,  and  unclean.    For  6e- 
fore  the  law  of  Moses  was  given,  man- 
khid  were  all  looked  upon  by  the  great 
Judge  as  sinners,  by  corruption  and 

guilt  derived  from  Adam's  violation  of 
le  original  law  of  works ;  which  shows 
that  the  original,  universal  rule  of  right- 
eousness is  not  the  law  of  Moses ;  for 
if  so,  there  would  have  been  no  sin  im- 
puted before  that  was  given,  because 
sin  is  not  imputed  when  there  is  no  law 

"  But  that  at  that  time  sin  was  im,-        14.  Jfeverthdess,    death     reigned 
puted,  and  men  were  by  their  Judge  from  Adam  to  Moses,  even  aver  them 
reckoned  as  sinners,  through  guilt  and  that  had  not  sinned  after  the  sinMitude 
corruption  derived   from  Adam,   and  ofAdam^s  transgression. 
condemned  for  sin  to  death,  the  proper 
punishment  of  sin,  we  have  a  plairt 
proof;  in  that  it  appears  in  fact,  aU 
mankind,  during  that  whole  time  which 
preceded  the  law  of  Moses,  were  sub- 
jected to  that  temporal  death,  which  is 
the  visible  introduction  and  image  of 
that  utter  destruction  which  sm  de- 
serves, not  excepting  even  infants,  who 
could  be  sinners  no  other  way  than  by 
virtue  of  Adam's  transgression,  having 
never  in  their  own  persons  actually  sin- 
ned as  Adam  did;  nor  could  at  that 
time  be  made  polluted  by  the  law  of 
Most.'s,  as  being  uncircumcised,  or  borr 
of  uncircumcised  parents  "  ^ 
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Ngw,  by  way  of  reflection  on  the  whole,  I  would  observe,  that  though  there 
are  two  or  three  expressions  in  this  paragraph,  Rom.  v.  12,  &c.,  the  design  of 
which  is  attended  with  some  difficulty  and  oDscurity,  as  particularly  in  the  13th 
and  14th  verses,  yet  the  scope  and  sense  of  the  discourse  in  general  is  not  ob- 
scure, but  on  the  contraiy  very  clear  and  manifest ;  and  so  is  th^  particular 
doctrine  mainly  taught  in  it  The  apostle  sets  himself  with  great  care  and  pains 
to  make  it  plain,  and  precisely  to  fix  and  settle  the  point  he  is  upon.  And  the 
discourse  is  so  framed,  that  one  part  of  it  does  greatly  cjear  and  nx  the  meaning 
of  other  parts ;  and  the  whole  is  determined  by  the  clear  connection  it  stands  in 
with  other  parts  of  the  epistle,  and  by  the  manifest  drift  of  aU  the  preceding 
part  of  it. 

The  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  is  not  only  here  taught,  but  most  plainly,  ex- 
plicitly, and  abundantly  taught.  This  doctrine  is  asserted,  expressly  or  impli- 
citly, m  almost  every  verse,  and  in  some  of  the  verses  several  times.  It  is  fully 
implied  in  that  first  expression  in  the  12th  verse,  "  By  one  man  sin  entered  into 
the  world.'^  The  passage  implies,  that  sin  became  universal  in  the  world ;  as 
the  apostle  had  before  largely  shown  it  was ;  and  not  merely  (which  would  be 
a  trifling,  insignificant  observation)  that  one  man,  who  was  made  first,  sinned 
first,  before  other  men  sinned ;  or,  that  it  did  not  so  happen  that  many  men  be- 
gan to  sin  just  together  at  the  same  moment  The  latter  part  of  the  verse, "  And 
death  by  sin,  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  (or,  if  you  will  unto 
which)  all  have  sinned,"  shows,  that  in  the  eye  of  the  Judge  of  the  world,  ia 
Adam's  first  sin,  all  sinned ;  not  only  in  some  sorty  but  all  sinned  ^o  as  to  be 
exposed  to  that  deathy  and  final  destruction,  which  is  the  proper  wages  of  sin. 
The  same  doctrine  is  taught  again  twice  over  in  the  14th  verse.  It  is  there 
observed,  as  a  proof  of  this  doctrme,  that  "  Death  reigned  over  them  which  had 
not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression  j"  i.  e.,  by  their  personal 
act ;  and  therefore  could  be  exposed  to  death,  only  by  deriving  guilt  and  pollu- 
tion from  Adam,  in  consequence  of  his  sin.  And  it  is  taught  again  in  those 
words,  "  Who  is  the  figure  of  him  that  was  to  come."  The  resemblance  lies 
ver}'.  much  in  this  circumstance,  viz.,  our  deriving  sin,  guilt,  and  punishment  by 
Adam's  sin,  as  we  do  righteousness,  justification,  and  the  reward  of  life  by  Christ*s 
obedience ;  for  so  the  apostle  explains  himself.  The  same  doctrine  is  expressly 
taught  again,  verse  15,  "  Through  ihe  offence  of  one,  many  be  dead."  And 
again  twice  in  the  16th  verse,  "  It  was  by  one  that  sinned ;"  i.  e.,  it  was  by 
Adam,  that  guilt  and  punishment  (before  spoken  of)  came  on  mankind :  and  in 
these  words,  "  Judgment  was  by  one  to  condemnation."  It  is  again  plainly 
and  fully  laid  down  in  the  17th  verse, "  By  one  man's  offence,  death  reigned  by 
one."  So  again  in  the  18th  verse,  "  By  the  offence  of  one,  judgment  came 
upon  all  men  to  condemnation."  Again  very  plainly  in  the  19tb  verse,  "  By 
one  man's  disobedience,  many  were  made  sinners." 

And  here  is  every  thing  to  determine  and  fix  the  meaning  of  all  important 
terms,  that  the  apostle  makes  use  of:  as,  the  abundant  use  of  them  in  all  parts 
of  the  New  Testament ;  and  especially  in  thb  apostle's  writings,  which  make 
up  a  very  great  part  of  the  New  Testament :  ana  his  repeated  use  of  them  in 
this  epistle  in  particular,  especially  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  epistle,  wliich 
leads  to  and  introduces  this  discourse,  and  in  the  former  part  of  this  very  chap- 
ter ;  and  also  the  light,  that  one  sentence  in  this  paragraph  casts  on  another 
which  fully  settles  their  meaning:  as,  with  respect  to  the  words  justification^ 
righteousness  and  condemnation ;  and  above  ail,  in  regard  of  the  word  m, 
which  is  the  most  important  of  all,  with  relation  to  the  doctrine  and  controvert 
we  are  upon«    Besides  the  constant  use  of  this  term  everywhere  else  through 
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the  New  Testament,  through  the  epistles  of  tlus  apostle,  this  epistle  in  partiai- 
lar,  and  e\X'n  the  former  part  of  this  chapter,  it  is  often  repeated  in  this  veiy 
paragraph,  and  evidently  used  in  the  very  sense  that  is  denied  to  belong  to  it  in 
the  itnd  of  verse  12,  and  verse  19,  though  owned  everywhere  else :  and  its 
meaning  is  fully  determined  by  the  apostle's  varying  the  term ;  using  together 
with  it,  to  signify  the  same.thing,  such  a  variety  of  other  s}'nonymous  words, 
•uch  aM  offence,  traiugresnony  disobedience.  And  further,  to  put  fiie  matter  out 
of  all  c^)ntroversy,  it  is  particularly  and  expressly  and  repeatedly  distin^ished 
from  that  which  our  opposers  would  e^p/atn  it  by,  viz.,  condemnation  andcfeo^ 
And  what  is  meant  by  sin^s  entering  into  the  world,  in  verse  12,  is  determined 
by  a  like  phrase  of  sins  being  in  the  xjcorld,  in  the  next  verse.  And  that  by  the 
offence  of  (me,  so  often  spoken  of  here,  as  bringing  death  and  condemnation  on 
all,  the  apostle  means  the  sin  of  one,  derived  in  its  guilt  and  pollution  to  man- 
kind in  general,  is  a  thing  which  fover  and  above  all  that  has  been  already  ob- 
served) IS  settled  and  determined  oy  those  words  in  the  conclusion  of  this  dis- 
course, verse  20,  "Moreover,  the  law  entered,  that  the  offence  might  abound : 
but  whf»re  sin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more  abound."  These  words  plainly 
show,  that  the  offence  spoken  of  so  often,  and  evidently  spoken  of  still  in  these 
words,  which  was  the  offence  of  one  man,  became  the  sin  of  all.  For  when  he 
says,  "  The  law  entered,  that  the  offence  might  abound,"  his  meaning  cannot 
be,  that  the  offence  of  Adam,  merely  as  his  personally,  should  abound;  but,  as 
it  exists  in  its  derived  guilt,  corrupt  mfluence,  and  evil  fruits,  in  th^  sin  of  man- 
kind in  general,  even  as  a  tree  in  its  root  and  branches.* 

It  is  a  thing  that  confirms  the  certainty  of  the  proof  of  ihe  doctrine  of  Origi- 
nal Sin,  which  this  place  affords,  that  the  utmost  art  cannot  per\'ert  it  to  another 
sense.  "What  a  variety  of  the  most  artful  methods  have  been  used  by  the  eTie- 
tnies  of  this  doctrine,  to  tvrest  and  darken  this  paragraph  of  holy  WTit,  which 
stands  so  much  in  their  way,  as  it  were  to  force  the  Bible  to  speii  a  language 
that  is  agreeable  to  their  mind  !  How  have  expressions  been  strained,  words 
and  phrases  racked  !  What  strange  figures  of  speech  have  been  invented,  and 
with  violent  hands  thrust  into  the  apostle's  mouth ;  and  then  with  a  bold  counte- 
nance and  magisterial  airs  obtruded  on  the  world,  as  from  him ! — But,  blessed 
be  (lod,  we  have  his  words  as  he  delivered  them,  and  the  rest  of  the  same  epis- 
tle, and  his  other  writings  to  compare  with  them ;  by  which  his  meaning  stands 
in  too  strong  and  glaring  a  light  to  be  hid  by  any  of  the  artificial  mists  which  they 
labor  to  throw  upon  it 

It  is  really  no  less  than  abusing  the  Scripture  and  its  readers,  to  represent 
this  paragraph  as  the  most  obscure  of  all  the  places  of  Scripture,  that  speak  of 
the  eonsiH]uences  of  Adam's  sin  ;  and  to  treat  it  as  if  there  was  need  first  to  con- 
sider other  places  as  more  plain.  Whereas,  it  is  most  manifestly  a  place  in  which 
these  things  are  dci^lared,  beyond  all,  the  most  plainly,  particularly,  precisely, 
and  of  set  purpose,  by  that  gcreat  apostle,  who  has  most  fully  explained  to  us 
tl\ose  doctrines  in  general,  which  relate  to  the  redemption  by  Christ,  and  the  an 
and  misery  we  are  leileemed  from.  And  it  must  be  now  left  to  the  reader's  judg- 
ment, whether  the  Christian  church  has  not  proceeded  reasonably,  in  looking  on 
this  as  a  place  of  Scxipture  most  clearly  and  fully  treating  of  these  things,  and 

•  The  offence,  according  to  Dr.  Tajrlor't  •zpbmaUoii,  doee  not  abomid  hf  the  law  at  afl  reaDj 
si»!l  rrnlT,  in  anv  sense ;  neither  the  sin,  nor  the  punishmenL  For  hesajs;  **  The  meaning  is  not, 
fSnc  men  should  be  made  more  wicketi ;  bat,  that  men  should  be  hable  lo  death  for  eTerr  trait»- 
grtwaoa/'  But  after  all,  they  are  liable  to  no  mote  deaths,  hoc  to  anT  wtirae  deaths,  if  ther  ara 
mtt  oK^re  sinful :  for  ther  were  to  hare  punishments  aeeordinf  to  their  desert,  beA>re.    Such  as 

\  mmd  w*nt  into  another  worid«  before  the  law  of  Moaeo  was  giTen.  were  punialtod  accotdin^ 
'rdtttOMi  and  the  law,  when  it  oan^  thiaatened  tto  KOia. 
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in  u^ng  its  determinate  sense  as  a  help  to  settle  the  meaning  of  many  other 
passages  ol  sacred  writ 

As  diis  place  in  general  is  very  full  and  plain,  so  the  doctrine  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  nature,  as  derived  from  Adam,  and  ^Iso  ihe  imputation  of  his  first  sin, 
are  both  clearly  taught  in  it  The  imputation  of  Adam's  one  transgression,  is 
mdeed  most  directly  and  frequently  asserted.  We  are  here  assured  that 
by  one  man^s  sin^  death  passed  on  all;  dH  being  adjudged  to  this  punishment, 
as  having  sinned  (so  it  is  impUed)  in  that  one  man's  sm.  And  it  is  repeated 
over  and  over,  that  all  are  condemned,  many  are  dead,  many  madesinnersy  &c., 
by  one  man^s  ojfence,  by  the  disobedience  of  one,  and  by  one  offence.  And  the 
doctrine  of  original  depravity  is  also  here  taught,  when  the  apostle  says,  By  one 
man  sin  entered  into  the  world  ;  having  a  plam  respect  (as  hath  been  shown) 
to  that  universal  corruption  and  wickecmess,  as  well  as  guilt,  which  he  had  be- 
fore largely  treated  o£ 

• 

PART  III. 


OBSERVING  THE   BVmSNCB   OIVBN  US,  RBLATr^E  TO  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  ORIGINAL  SDfy 
N  WHAT  THE  SCRIPTnRES  RBYEAL  CONCERNING  THE  REDEMPTION  BY  CHRIST 


CHAPTER    I. 


The  evidence  of  Original  Sib,  from  the  Nature  of  Redemption  in  the  procure 

ment  oi  it. 

According  to  Dr.  Taylor's  scheme,  a  very  great  part  of  mankind  are  the  sub- 

{'ects  of  Christ's  redemption,  who  live  and  die  perfectly  innocent,  who  never  have 
ladj  and  never  will  have  any  sin  charged  to  their  account,  and  never  are  either 
the  subjects  of,  or  exposed  to  any  punishment  whatsoever,  viz.,  all  that  die  in 
infancy.  They  are  the  subjects  of  ChrisPs  redemption,  as  he  redeems  them  from 
deaihy  or  as  they  by  his  righteousness  hxve  justification,  and  by  his  obedience  are 
m^de  righteous^  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  in  the  sense  of  Rom.  v.  18,  19 
And  all  mankmd  are  thus  the  subjects  of  Christ's  redemption,  while  they  are 
perfectly  guiltless,  and  exposed  to  no  punishment,  as  by  Christ  they  are  entitled 
to  a  resurrection.  Though,  with  respect  to  such  persons  as  have  sinned^  he  al- 
lows it  is  in  some  sort  by  Christ  and  his  death,  that  they  are  saved  from  sm,  and 
the  punishment  of  it 

Now  let  us  see  whether  such  a  scheme  will  conast  with  the  Scripture  account 
of  the  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ 

I.  The  representations  of  the  redemption  by  Christ,  everywhere  m  Scrip- 
ture, lead  us  to  suppose,  that  all  whom  he  came  to  redeem,  are  sinners  ;  that 
his  salvation,  as  to  die  termyrom  vhich  (or  the  evil  to  be  redeemed  from)  in  all 
is  sin^  and  the  deserved  punishment  of  sin.  It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  when 
he  had  his  name  Jesus,  or  Saviour,  given  him  by  (Jod's  special  and  immediate 
appointment,  the  salvation  meant  by  that  name  should  be  his  salvation  in  gen- 
eral ;  and  not  only  a  part  of  his  salvation,  and  with  regard  only  to  some  of  £em 
that  he  came  to  save.  But  this  name  was  dven  him  to  signify  his  saving  his 
people  frmk  their  sins,  Matth.  L  2L    And  ue  great  doctrine  of  Chiisfs  Mhrft- 
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tion  is,  that  he  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  1  Tim.  i.  15.  And  thai 
Christ  hath  once  suffered,  the  fust  for  the  unjust,  1  Pet.  iii.  18.  In  this  was  mani^ 
fested  the  love  of  God  towards  us  (towards  such  in  general  as  have  tKe  benefit 
of  God's  love  in  giving  Christ),  that  God  sent  his  only  begotten  Son  into  the 
worlds  that  we  migM  live  through  him.  Herein  is  love,  that  he  sent  his  Son 
to  be  the  propitiation/or  our  sins,  1  John  iv.  9,  10.  Many  other  texts  might  be 
mentioned,  which  seem  evidently  to  suppose,  that  all  who  are  redeemed  by 
Christ,  are  saved  from  sin.  We  are  led  by  what  Christ  himself  said,  to  suppose, 
that  if  any  are  not  sinners,  they  have  no  need  of  him  as  a  redeemer,  any  more 
than  a  well  man  of  a  physician,  Mark  ii.  17.  And  that  men,  in  order  to  being 
the  proper  subjects  of  the  mercy  of  God  through  Christ,  must  first  be  in  a  state 
of  sin,  is  implied  in  Gal.  iii.  22,  "  But  the  Scripture  hath  concluded  all  under 
sin,  that  the  promise  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  might  be  given  to  them  that  be- 
lieve."    To  the  same  effect  is  Rom.  xi.  32. 

These  tUngs  are  greatly  confirmed  by  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  sacrifices. 
It  is  abundantly  plain,  by  both  Old  and  New  Testament,  that  they  were  types 
of  Christ's  death,  and  were  for  sin,  and  supposed  sin  in  those  for  whom  they 
were  offered.  The  apostle  supposes,  that  in  order  to  any  having  the  benefit  of 
the  internal  inheritance  by  Christ,  there  must  of  necessity  be  the  death  of  the 
testator  ;  and  gives  that  reason  for  it,  that  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  \io 
remission,  Heb.  ix.  15,  &c.  And  Christ  himself,  in  representing  the  benefit 
of  his  blood,  in  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  supper,  under  the  notion  of  the  blood 
of  a  testament,  calls  it,  Theblood  of  the  JSTew  Testament,  shed  for  the  remission 
of  sins,  Matth.  xxvi.  28.  But  according  to  the  scheme  of  our  author,  many- 
have  the  eternal  inheritance  by  the  death  of  the  t^ator,  who  never  had  any  need 
of  remission. 

II.  The  Scripture  represents  the  redemption  by  Christ  as  a  redemption  fixwn 
deserved  destruction  ;  and  that,  not  merely  as  it  respects  some  particulars,  but 
as  the  fruit  of  God's  love  to  mankind.  John  iii.  16,  "  God  so  loved  the  worlds 
that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlastmg  life  :"  implying,  that  otherwise  they  must  perish, 
or  be  destroyed  :  but  what  necessity  of  this,  if  they  did  not  deserve  to  be  de- 
strojred  ?  Now,  that  the  destruction  here  spoken  of,  is  deserved  destruction,  is 
manifest,  because  it  is  there  compared  to  the  perishing  of  such  of  the  children 
of  Israel  as  died  by  the  bite  of  the  fiery  serpents,  which  God,  in  his  wrath,  for 
their  rebellion,  sent  amongst  them.  And  the  same  thing  clearly  appears  by  the 
last  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  "  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son,  hath  everlast- 
ing life ;  and  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son,  shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of 
God  abideth  on  him,"  or,  is  left  remaining  on  him :  implying,  that  all  in  gene- 
ral are  found  under  the  wrath  of  God,  and  that  they  only  of  all  mankind,  who 
are  interested  in  Christ,  have  this  wrath  removed  and  eternal  life  bestowed  ;  the 
rest  are  left  with  the  wrath  of  God  still  remaining  on  them.  The  same  is  clea> 
ly  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  John  v.  24,  "  He  that  believeth,  hath  everlast- 
ing life,  and  shall  not  come  into  condenmation,  but  is  passed  from  death  to 
life."  In  being  passed  from  death  to  life  is  implied,  that  before,  they  were  aU 
in  a  state  of  death  ;  and  they  are  spoken  of  as  being  so  by  a  sentence  of  con* 
demnation  ;  and  if  it  be  a  just  condemnation,  it  is  a  deserved  condemnation. 

III.  It  will  follow  on  Dr.  Taylor's  scheme,  that  Christ's  redemption,  with 
regard  to  a  great  part  of  them  who  are  the  subjects  of  it,  is  not  only  a  redemption 
from  no  sin,  but  from  no  calamity,  and  so  from  no  evil  of  any  kind.  For  as  to 
deathy  which  infants  are  redeemed  from,  they  never  were  subjected  to  it  as  a 

'  fy  but  purely  as  a  benefit.    It  came  by  no  threatening  or  curse  denounced 
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upon  or  through  Adam ;  the  covenant  with  him  being  utterly  abolished^  9S 
to  all  its  force  and  power  on  mankind  (according  to  our  author)  before  the  pro- 
nouncing of  the  sentence  of  mortality.  Therefore  trouble  and  death  could  be 
appointaj  to  innocent  mankind  no  other  way  than  on  the  foot  of  another  cove- 
nant, the  covenant  of  grace  ;  and  in  this  channel  they  come  only  as  favors^ 
not  as  evils.  Therefore  they  could  need  no  medicine  or  remedy,  for  they  had 
no  disease.  Even  death  itself,  which  it  is  supposed  Christ  saves  them  from,  is 
only  a  medicine ;  it  is  preventing  physic,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  benefits. 
It  is  ridiculous  to  talk  of  persons  needing  a  medicine,  or  a  physician  to  save 
them  from  an  excellent  medicine ;  or  of  a  remedy  from  a  happy  remedy !  If 
it  be  said,  though  death  be  a  benefit,  yet  it  is  so  because  Christ  changes  it,  and 
turns  it  into  a  benefit,  by  procuring  a  resurrection :  I  would  here  ask,  what 
can  be  meant  by  turning  or  changing  it  into  a  benefit,  when  it  never  was 
otherwise,  nor  could  ever  justly  be  otherwise  ?  Infants  couH  not  be  brought 
under  death  as  a  calamity  ;  for  they  never  deserved  it.  And  it  would  be  onlj 
an  abuse  (be  it  far  from  us,  to  ascribe  such  a  thing  to  God)  in  any  being,  to 
make  the  offer  to  any  poor  suflTerer,  of  a  redeemer  from  some  calamity,  which 
he  had  brought  upon  them  without  the  least  desert  of  it  on  their  part. 

But  it  is  plain,  that  death  or  mortality  was  not  at  first  brough^on  mankind 
as  k  blessing,  on  the  foot  of  the  covenant  of  grace  through  Chnst ;  and  that 
Christ  and  grace  do  not  bring  mankind  under  death,  but  find  them  under  it 
2  Cor.  V.  14,  "  We  thus  judge,  that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead.'* 
Luke  xix.  10,  ^'  The  son  of  man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
'osf  The  grace  which  appears  in  providing  a  deliverer  from  any  state,  sup-* 
poses  the  subject  to  be  in  that  ^ate  prior  to  mat  grace  and  deliverance ;  and 
not  that  sucih  a  state  is  first  introduced  by  that  grace.  In  our  author's  scheme, 
there  never,  could  be  any  sentence  of  death  or  condemnation  that  requires  a 
Saviour  from  it ;  because  the  very  sentence  itself,  according  to  the  true  mean- 
ing of  it,  implies  and  makes  sure  all  that  good  which  is  requisite  to  abolish  and 
msdce  void  the  seeming  evil  to  the  innocent  subject.  So  that  the  sentence  it- 
self is  in  effect  the  deliverer,  and  there  is  no  need  of  another  deliverer  to  deUver 
from  that  sentence.  Dr.  Taylor  insists  upon  it,  that  **  Nothing  comes  upon  us 
in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  in  any  sense^  kind  or  degree^  inconsistent  with  the 
original  blessing  pronounced  on  Adam  at  his  creation  ;  and  nothing  but  what 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  God's  blessing,  love  and  goodness,  declared  to 
Adam  as  soon  as  he  came  out  of  his  Makers  hands."*  If  the  case  be  so,  it  is 
certain  there  is  no  evil  or  calamity  at  all  for  Christ  to  redeem  us  from  ;  unless 
things  agreeable  to  the  divine  goodness,  love  and  blessings  are  things  which  we 
need  redemption  from. 

IV.  It  will  follow  on  our  author's  principles,  not  only  with  respect  to  infants^ 
but  even  adult  persons,  that  redemption  is  needless^  and  Christ  is  dead  in  vain. 
Not  only  is  there  no  need  of  Christ's  redemption  in  order  to  deliverance  from 
any  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  but  also  in  onler  to  perfect  freedom  from  person- 
al sin,  and  all  its  evil  consequences.  For  God  has  made  other  suflScient  provi- 
sion for  that,  viz.,  a  s^iffident  power  and  ability,  in  all  m<mkindy  to  do  all  their 
duty,  and  wholly  to  avoid  sin.  Yea,  this  author  insists  upon  it,  that  ^^  when  men 
have  not  sufficient  power  to  do  their  duty,  they  have  no  duty  to  do.  We  may 
safely  and  assuredly  conclude  (says  he),  that  mankind  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
have  sufficient  power  to  do  the  duty  which  God  requires  of  them ;  and  that  he 
reqwres  of  them  no  more  than  they  have  student  powers  to  do  "f    And  in 

•P.88,80,8.       t  P.  Ill,  63, 61.  a 
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another  place*  "  God  has  given  powers  equal  to  the  duty  which  he  expects.** 
And  he  expresses  a  great  dislike  to  R.  R's  supposing  "  that  our  propensities  to 
evil,  and  temptations,  are  too  strong  to  be  effectually  and  constantly  resisted,  or 
that  we  are  unavoidably  sinful  in  a  degree  ;  that  our  appetites  and  passions  will 
be  breaking  out,  notwithstanding  our  everlasting  watchfulness."!  These  things 
fully  imply  that  men  have  in  theur  own  natural  ability  sufficient  means  to  avoid 
sin,  and  to  be  perfectly  free  from  it ;  and  so,  from  all  the  bad  consequences  of 
it  And  if  the  means  are  sufficient y  then  there  is  no  need  of  more  ;  and  there- 
fore there  is  no  need  of  Christ's  dying,  in  order  to  it  What  Dr.  Taylor  says, 
in  p.  72,  iS.,  fully  implies  that  it  would  be  unjust  in  God  to  give  mankind  being 
in  such  circumstances,  as  that  they  would  be  more  likely  to  sin,  so  as  to  be  ex- 
posed to  final  misery,  than  otherwise.  Hence  then,  without  Christ  and  his  re- 
demption, and  without  any  grace  at  all,  mere  jtcstice  makes  suficient  provision 
for  our  being  free  fi'om  sin  and  misery,  by  our  own  power. 

If  all  mankind  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  have  sufiicient  power  to  do  their 
whole  duty,  without  being  sinful  in  any  degree^  then  they  have  sufiicient  pow- 
er to  obtain  righteousness  by  the  law ;  and  then,  according  to  the  Apoetle 
Paul,  Christ  is  dead  in  vain.  Gal.  ii.  21,  "  If  righteousness  come  by  the  law, 
Christ  is  dead  in  vain ;" — dta  vofiov^  without  the  article,  by  law^  or  the  rule  of 
right  action,  as  our  author  explains  the  phrase.^  And  according  to  the  sepse 
in  which  he  explains  this  very  place,  ^*  It  would  have  frustrated  or  render- 
ed useless  the  grace  of  God,  if  Christ  died  to  accomplish  what  was  or  might 
have  been  effected  by  law  itself,  without  his  death."§  So  that  it  most  clearly 
follows  from  his  own  doctrine,  that  Christ  is  dead  in  vain^  and  the  grace  of  God  is 
useless.  The  same  apostle  says,  '^  If  there  had  been  a  law  which  covM  have 
given  life,  verily  righteousness  should  have  beeh  by  the  law,"  Gal.  iii.  21 ;  L  & 
(still  according  to  Dr.  Taylor's  own  sense),  if  there  was  a  law  that  man,  in  his 
present  state,  had  sufficient  power  perfectly  to  fulfil.  For  Dr.  Taylor  supposes 
the  reason  why  the  law  could  not  give  life,  to  be,  "  not  because  it  was  weak  in 
itself,  but  through  the  weakness  of  our  flesh,  and  the  infirmity  of  the  human  na- 
ture in  the  present  state."||  But  he  says,  "  We  are  under  a  mild 'dispensation 
of  grace,  making  allowance  for  our  infirmities."!!  By  our  infirmities^  we  may 
upon  good  grounds  suppose  he  means  that  infirmity  of  human  nature  which  he 
gives  as  the  reason  wl^  the  law  cannot  give  life.  But  what  grajce  is  there  in 
making  that  allowance  for  our  infirmities,  which  justice  itself  (according  to  his 
doctrine)  most  absolutely  requires,  as  he  supposes  divine  justice  exactly  propor- 
tions our  duty  to  our  ability  7 

Again,  If  it  be  said,  that  although  Christ's  redemption  was  not  necessary  to 
preserve  men  from  beginning  to  sin,  and  getting  into  a  course  of  sin,  because 
they  have  sufficient  power  in  themselves  to  avoid  it ;  yet  it  may  be  necessary  to 
deliver  men,  aj^tet  they  have  by  their  own  folly  brought  themselves  imder  the  do* 
minion  of  evil  appetites  and  passions.**  I  answer,  if  it  be  so,  that  men  need 
deliverance  from  those  habits  and  passions,  which  are  become  too  strong  for 
them,  yet  that  deliverance,  on  our  author's  principles,  would  be  no  salvation 
from  sin.  For  the  exercise  of  passions  which  are  too  strong  for  us,  and  which 
we  cannot  overcome,  is  necessary,  and  he  strongly  urges  that  a  necessary  evil 
can  be  no  mord  evil.  It  is  true,  it  is  the  effect  of  evil,  as  it  is  the  effect  of 
a  bad  practice,  while  the  man  remained  at  liberty,  and  had  power  to  have 
avoided  it     But  then,  according  to  Dr.  Taylor,  that  evil  cause  alone  is  sin;  and 

•  p.  67,  S.  t  P  68,  S.  X  Prcf.  to  Par.  on  Rom.  p.  143,  38.  9  Note  on  Rom.  t.  20,  p.  297.  11  Ibid. 
IT  Page  92,  S.  ••  See  j^.  228,  and  also  what  he  says  of  the  helpless  state  of  the  Heathen,  in  Par.  ana 
Sioi^s  on  Rom.  riL  and  begmning  of  Chap.  Tiii. 
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not  so,  the  necessary  ^ed  ;  for  he  says  expressly,  "  The  cause  of  every  effect 
18  (done  chargeable  with  the  effect  it  produceth,  or  which  proceedeth  from  it.'** 
And  as  to  that  sin  which  was  the  cause,  the  man  needed  no  Saviour  from  that,  hav* 
ing  had  sufficient  power  in  himself  to  have  avoided  it.  So  that  it  follows,  by  our 
author's  scheme,  that  none  of  mankind,  neither  infants  nor  adult  persons,  neithei 
the  more  nor  less  vicious,  neither  Jews  nor  Gentiles,  neither  Heathens  noi 
Christians,  ever  did  or  ever  could  stand  in  any  need  of  a  Saviour ;  and  that, 
with  respect  to  a//,  the  truth  is,  Christ  is  dead  in  vain. 

*  If  any  should  say,  although  all  mankind  in  all  ages  have  sufficient  ability 
to  do  their  whole  duty,  and  so  may  by  their  own  power  enjoy  perfect  freedom 
firom  sin,  yet  God  foresaw  that  ihey  would  sin,  and  that  after  they  had  sinned, 
they  would  need  Christ's  death ;  I  answer,  it  is  plain  by  what  the  apostle  says 
in  those  places  which  were  just  now  mentioned.  Gal.  ii.  21,  and  iii.  21,  that  God 
would  have  esteemed  it  needless  to  give  his  Son  to  die  for  men,  unless  there 
had  been  a  prior  impossiblity  of  their  having  righteousness  by  law ;  and  that, 
if  there  had  been  a  law  which  could  have  given  life,  this  other  way  by  the  death 
of  Christ  would  not  have  been  provided.  And  this  appears  to  be  agreeable  to 
our  author's  own  sense  of  things,  by  his  words  which  have  been  cited,  wherein 
he  says,  "  It  would  haveyru^/f^edor  rendered  useless  the  grace  of  God,  if  Christ 
died  to  accomplish  what  was  or  might  have  been  effected  by  law  itself,  without 
his  death." 

V.  It  will  follow  on  Dr.  Taylor's  scheme,  not  only  that  Christ's  redemp- 
tion is  needless  for  the  saving  from  sin,  or  its  consequences,  but  also  that  it  does 
no  good  that  way,  has  no  tendency  to  any  diminution  of  sin  in  the  world 
For  as  to  any  infUsion  of  virtue  or  holiness  into  the  heart,  by  divine  power 
through  Christ  or  his  redemption,  it  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  this  author^ 
notions.  With  him,  inwrought  virtue,  if  there  were  any  such  thin^,  would  be 
no  virtue ;  not  being  the  effect  of  our  own  will,  choice  and  design,  but  only 
of  a  sovereign  act  of  God's  power.f  And  therefore,  all  that  Christ  does  to 
increase  virtue,  is  only  increasing  our  talents,  our  light,  advantages,  means  and 
motives,  as  he  often  explains  the  matter .|  But  sin  is  not  at  all  diminished.  For 
he  says.  Our  duty  must  be  measured  by  our  talents  y  as,  a  child  that  has  less  talents 
has  less  duty,  and  therefore  must  be  no  more  exposed  to  commit  sin,  than  ht 
that  has  greater  talents,  because  he  that  has  greater,  talents,  has  more  duty  re- 
quired, in  exact  proportion.^  If  so,  he  that  has  but  one  talent,  has  as  much 
advantage  to  perform  that  one  degree  of  duty  which  is  required  of  him,  as  he 
that  h^sfive  talents,  to  perform  his  five  degrees  of  duty,  and  is  no  more  exposed 
to  fail  of  it.  And  that  man's  guilty  who  sins  against  greater  advantages,  means 
and  motives,  is  greater  in  proportion  to  his  talents.|j  And  therefore  it  will  fol- 
low, on  Dr.  Taylor's  principles,  that  men  stand  no  oetter  chance,  have  no  more 
eligible  or  valuable  probability  of  freedom  from  sin  and  punishment,  or  of  con-^ 
tracting  but  little  guilt,  or  of  performing  required  duty,  with  the  great  advantai^ 
ees  and  talents  implied  in  Cluist's  redemption,  than  without  them ;.  when  all 
things  are  computed,  and  put  into  the  balances  together,  the  numbers,  degrees 
and  aggravations  of  sin  exposed  to,  degrees  of  duty  required,  &c.  So  that  men 
have  no  redemption  from  sin,  and  no  new  means  of  performing  duty,  that  are 
valuable  or  worth  any  thing  at  all  And  thus  the  ^reat  redemption  by 
Christ  in  every  respect  comes  to  nothing,  with  regard  both  to  mfants  and  adult 
persons. 

*  P.  128.  t  See  pages  18C,  245,  250.  t  In  p.  44,  50,  and  innumerable  other  placea. 

I  See  p.  234,  61—70,  S.       N  See  Panph.  on  Rom.  u.  9,  also  on  Terse  18. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

The  Evidence  of  the  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  from  what  the  Scripture  teaches  of  the 

Application  of  Redemption. 

The  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  is  very  clearly  manifest  from 
what  the  Scripture  says  of  that  change  of  stale  which  it  represents  as  necessary 
to  an  actual  interest  in  the  spiritual  and  eternal  blessings  of  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom. 

In  order  to  this,  it  speaks  of  it  as  absolutely  necessary  for  every  one,  that  he 
be  regenerated,  or  bom  again.  John  iii.  3,  "  Verily,  venly,  I  say  unto  thee,  ex- 
cept a  man  ytwjy^iy  atmOevy  be  begotten  again,  or  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the 
kingdom  of  God."  Dr.  Taylor,  though  he  will  not  allow  that  this  signifies  any 
change  from  a  stoie  o{  natural  propermty  to  sin,  yet  supposes  that  the  new  birth 
here  spoken  of  means  a  man's  being  brought  to  a  divine  life^  in  a  right  use  and 
application  of  the  natural  powers,in  a  l^e  of  true  holiness;*  and  that  it  is  the 
attainment  oi  those  habits  of  virtue  and  religion,  whic/i  gives  us  the  real  dutraC' 
ter  of  true  Christians,  and  the  children  of  God  yf  and  that  it  is  putting  on  the 
new  nature  of  right  action.% 

But  in  order  to  proceed  in  the  most  sure  and  safe  manner,  in  our  understand- 
ing what  is  meant  m  Scripture  by  being  bom  again,  and  so  in  the  inferences  we 
draw  from  what  is  said  of  the  necessity  of  it,  let  us  compare  Scripture  with 
Scripture,  and  consider  what  other  terms  or  phrases  are  used  in  other  places, 
where  respect  is  evidently  had  to  the  same  change. 

And  here  I  would  observe  the  following  things  : 

I.  If  we  compare  one  Scripture  with  another,  it  will  be*  sufficiently  manifest, 
Aat  by  regeneration,  or  being  begotten,  or  bom  again,  the  same  change  in  the 
state  of  the  mind  is  signified  with  that  which  the  Scripture  speaks  of  as  effected 
ill  true  repentance  and  conversion.  I  put  repentance  and  conversion  together, 
because  the  Scripture  puts  them  together.  Acts  iii.  19,  and  because  they  plainly 
signify  much  the  same  thing.  The  word  fietavoia  (repentance)  signifies  a 
change  of  the  mind;  as  the  word  conversion  means  a  change  or  turning  from  sm 
to  God.  And  that  this  is  the  same  change  with  that  which  is  called  regenerof 
fion  (excepting  that  this  latter  term  especially  signifies  the  change,  as  the  mind 
\s  passive  m  it),  the  following  things  do  show. 

In  the  change  which  the  mind  passes  under  in  repentance  and  conversion,  is 
attained  that  character  of  true  Christians,  which  is  necessary  to  the  eternal 
privileges  of  such  :  Acts  iii.  19,  "  Repent  ye  therefore,  and  be  converted,  that 
your  sins  may  be  blotted  out,  when  the  times  of  refreshing  shall  come  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord."  And  so  it  is  with  regeneration ;  as  is  evident  from 
what  Christ  says  to  Nicodemus,  and  as  is  allowed  by  Dr.  Taylor. 

The  change  the  mind  passes  under  in  repentance  and  conversion,  is  that 
in  w^hich  saving  ^at/A  is  attained.  Mark  i.  15,  "  The  kingdom  of  God  is  at 
hand :  repent  ye,  and  believe  the  gospel."  And  so  it  is  with  a  being  bom 
again,  or  bom  of  God,  as  appears  by  John  i.  12, 13 :  "  But  as  many  as  received 
him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  i#- 
lieve  on  his  name,  which  were  bom,  not  of  blood,  &c.,  but  of  God.** 

•  Patil44.  t  PkgM246,84a.  tFt^i^. 
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Just  as  Christrsays  concerning  conversion,  Matth.  xviii.  3,  "Verily,  verily, 
I  say  unto  you,  except  ye  be  converted  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall 
not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;"  so  does  he  say  concerning  being  bom 
^ain,  in  what  he  spake  to  Nicodemus. 

By  the  change  men  pass  under  in  conversion,  they  become  as  little  children^ 
which  appears  in  the  place  last  cited  ;  and  so  they  do  by  regeneration,  1  Pet.  i. 
at  the  end,  and  chap.  ii.  at  the  beginning.  Being  born  again — WhereforBy  om 
mtuy-born  babes,  desire,  &c.  It  is  no  objection  that  the  disciples,  whom  God  spake 
to  in  Matth.  xviii.  3,  were  converted  already :  this  makes  it  not  less  proper  for 
Christ  to  declare  the  necessity  of  conversion  to  them,  leaving  it  with  them  to 
try  themselves,  and  to  make  sure  their  conversion ;  in  like  manner  as  he  declared 
to  them  the  necessity  of  repentance,  in  Luke  xiii.  3,  5,  "  Except  ye  repent,  ye 
diall  all  likewise  perish.'' 

The  change  that  men  pass  under  at  their  repentance,  is  expressed  and  exhil> 
ited  by  baptism.  Hence  it  is  called  the  baptism  of  repentance,  from  time  to  time, 
Matth.  iii.  1 1,  Luke  iii.  3,  Acts  xiii.  24,  and  xix.  4.  And  so  is  regeneration, 
or  being  born  again,  expressed  by  baptism  ;  as  is  evident  by  such  representa- 
tions of  regeneration  as  those,  John  iii.  5,  "  Except  %  man  be  born  of  water, 
and  of  the  Spirit." — ^Titus  iii.  5,  "  He  saved  us  by  the  washing  of  regeneration." 
Many  other  things  might  be  oteerved,  to  show  that  the  change  men  pass  under 
in  their  repentance  and  conversion,  is  the  same  with  that  which  they  are  the  sub- 
jects of  in  regeneration.     But  these  observations  may  be  sufficient 

II.  The  change  which  a  man  passes  under  when  born  again,  and  in  his 
rraentance  and  conversion,  is  the  same  that  the  Scripture  calls  the  circumcision 
of  the  heart.     This  may  easily  appear  by  considering, 

That  as  regeneration  is  that  m  which  are  attained  the  habits  of  true  virtue 
and  holiness,  as  has  been  shown,  and  as  is  confessed  ;  so  is  circumcision  of  heart. 
Deut.  XXX.  6,  "  And  the  Lord  thy  God  will  circumcise  thy  heart,  and  the  heart 
of  thy  seed,  to  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  soul." 

Regeneration  is  that  whereby  men  come  to  have  the  character  of  true  Chris- 
tians ;  as  is  evident,  and  as  is  confessed ;  and  so  is  circumcision  of  heart ;  for 
by  this  men  become  Jews  inwardly,  or  Jews  in  the  spiritual  and  Christian  sense 
(and  that  is  the  same  as  being  true  Christians),  as  of  old  proselytes  were  made 
Jews  by  circumcision  of  the  flesh.  Rom.  ii.  28, 29,  "  For  he  is  not  a  Jew,  which 
is  one  outwardly  ;  neither  is  that  circumcision,  which  is  outward  in  the  flesh : 
but  he  is  a  Jew,  which  is  one  inwardly ;  and  circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart, 
in  the  spirit  and  not  in  the  letter,  whose  praise  is  not  of  men,  but  of  God." 

That  circumcision  of  the  heart  is  the  same  with  conversion,  or  turning  from  sin 
to  God,  is  evident  by  Jer.  iv.  1—4,  "  If  thou  wilt  return,  0  Israel,  return  (or, 
convert  unto  me) — circumcise  yourselves  to  the  Lord,  and  put  away  the  foreskins 
of  your  heart.^^'  And  Deut.  x.  16,  "  Circumcise  therefore  the  foreskin  of  your 
heart,  and  be  no  more  stiff-necked." 

Circumcision  of  the  heart  is  the  same  change  of  the  heart  that  men  pass 
under  in  their  repentance ;  as  is  evident  by  Levit  xxvL  41,  "  If  their  uncircum- 
cised  hearts  be  humbled,  and  they  accept  the  punishment  of  their  iniquity." 

The  change  men  pass  under  in  regeneration,  repentance,  and  conversion,  is 
signified  by  baptism,  as  has  been  shown ;  and  so  is  circumcision  of  the  heart 
signified  by  the  same  thing.  None  will  deny  that  it  was  this  internal  circum- 
cision, which  of  old  was  signified  by  external  circumcision  ;  nor  will  any  deny 
now  under  the  New  Testament,  that  inward  and  spiritual  baptism,  or  the  cleans- 
ing of  die  heart,  is  signified  by  external  wadiing  or  baptisai.    Bat  sgirituald^r 
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cumcision  and  spiritual  baptism  are  the  same  thinjg ;  both  being  the  putting  off 
ihe  body  of  the  sins  of  Hie  flesh  ;  as  is  very  plain  by  Col.  ii  11,  12, 13,  '*  & 
Whom  also  ye  are  circumcised  \(rith  the  circumcision  made  without  hands,  in 
futting  off  the  body  ffthe  sins  of  the  fleshy  by  the  circumcision  of  Christ,  buried 
with  him  in  baptism,  wherein  also  ye  are  risen  with  him,"  &c. 

III.  This  inward  change,  called  regeneration  and  circumcision  of  the  hearL 
which  is  wrought  in  repentance  and  conversion,  is  the  same  with  that  spiritual 
resurrection  so  often  spoken  of,  and  represented  as  a  dying  unto  sin,  and  living 
unto  righteousness. 

This  appears  with  great  plainness  in  that  last  cited  place.  Col.  ii,,  "  In  whom 
also  ye  are  circumcised,  with  the  circumcision  made  without  hands — buried  with 
him  in  baptism,  wherein  also  ye  are  risen  unth  him,  through  the  faith  of  the 
operation  of  God,  &c.  And  you,  being  dead  in  your  sins  and  the  uncircum- 
cision  of  your  flesh,  hath  he  quickened  together  with  him  ;  having  forgiven  you 
all  trespasses." 

'  The  same  appears  by  Rom.  vi.  3,  4,  5, "  Know  ye  not,  that  so  many  of  us 
as  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ,  were  baptized  into  his  death  ?  Therefore  we 
are  buried  with  him  by  baptism  into  death ;  that,  like  as  Christ  was  raised 
up  from  the  dead,  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in 
newness  of  life^^  &c.  Verse  11,  "Likewise  reckon  ye  also  yourselves  to  be 
iead  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

In  which  place  also  it  is  evident,  by  the  words  recited,  and  by  the  whole 
context,  that  this  spiritual  resurrection  is  that  change,  in  which  persons  are 
brought  to  habits  of  holiness  and  to  the  divme  life,  by  which  Dr.  Taylor  describee 
the  thing  obtained  in  being  bom  again. 

That  a  spiritual  resurrection  to  a  new  divine  life,  should  be  called  a  being 
horn  again,  is  agreeable  to  the  language  of  Scripture,  in  which  we  find  a  rcstir* 
rection  is  called  a  being  bom,  or  begotten.  So  those  words  in  (he  2d  Psalm, 
"  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee,"  are  applied  to  Christ's  re*- 
urredion,  Acts  xiii.  33.  So  in  Col;  i.  lo,  Christ  is  called  the  flrst  bom  from  the 
,dead  ;  and  in  Rev.  i.  5,  The  first  begotten  of  the  dead.  The  saints  in  their  con' 
version  or  spiritual  resurrection,  are  risen  with  Christ,  and  are  begotten  and  bom 
with  him.  1  Pet  i.  3,  "  Which  hath  begotten  us  again  to  a  lively  hope,  by  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  to  an  inheritance  incorruptible."  This 
inheritance  is  the  same  thing  with  thsii  kingdom  of  heaven,  vfUch  men  ohidLin  by 
being  bom  again,  according  to  Christ's  words  to  Nicodemus ;  and  that  same  in- 
heritance  of  them  that  are  sanctified,  spoken  of  as  what  is  obtained  in  true  conr 
version.  Acts  xxvi.  18,  "  To  turn  them  (or  convert  them)  from  darkness  td 
light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that  they  may  receive  forgiveness 
of  sins,  and  inheritance  among  them  that  are  sanctified,  through  faith  that  is  in 
ne."  Dr.  Taylor's  own  wor&,  in  his  note  on  Rom.  i.  4,  speaking  of  that  place 
n  the  2d  Psalm,  just  now.  mentioned,  are  very  worthy  to  be  here  recited.  He 
observes  how  this  is  applied  to  Christ's  resurrection  and  exaltation,  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  then  has  this  remark,  "  Note,  Begetting  is  conferring  a  new  and 
happy  state :  a  son  is  a  person  put  into  it.  Agreeably  to  this,  good  men  are 
said  to  be  the  sons  of  God,  as  they  are  the  sons  of  the  resurrection  to  eternal 
life,  which  is  represented  as  a  nuhyyereaia,  a  being  begotten,  or  bom  again,  re* 
gcnerated.^^ 

So  that  I  think  it  is  abundantly  plain,  that  the  spiritual  resurrection  spoken 
of  in  Scripture,  by  which  the  saints  are  brought  to  a  new  divine  life,  is  the  same 
with  that  being  bom  a^ain,  whidi  Chrisifc  says  is  necessary  for  everv  one  in  os 
der  to  his  seeing  the  kmgdom  of  God 
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IV.  This  change,  which  men  are  the  subjects  of  when  they  are  horn  againf 
and  circumcised  in  hearty  when  they  repent^  and  are  converted^  and  spiiitually 
raised  from  the  dead^  is  the  same  change  which  is  meanf  when  the  Scripture 
speaks  of  making  the  heart  and  spirit  new^  or  giving  a  new  heart  and  spirit, 

It  is  needless  here  to  stand  to  observe,  how  evidently  this  is  spoken  of  as 
necessary  to  salvation,  and  as  the  change  in  which  are  attained  the  habits  of 
true  virtue  and  holiness,  and  the  character  of  a  true  saint ;  as  has  been  observed 
of  regeneration,  conversion,  &c.,  and  how  apparent  it  is  from  thence,  that  the 
change  is  the  same.  For  it  is  as  it  were  self-evident :  it  is  apparent  by  the 
phrases  themselves,  that  they  are  different  expressions  of  the  same  thing.  Thus 
repentance  {/Aeravoia)  or  the  change  of  the  mind,  is  the  same  as  bein^  changed 
to  a  new  mind,  or  a  new  heart  and  spirit  Conversion  is  the  turnmg  of  the 
heart ;  which  is  the  same  thing  as  changing  it  so,  that  there  shall  be  another 
heart,  or  a  new  heart,  or  a  new  spirit.  To  be  horn  again,  is  to  be  horn  anew  ; 
which  implies  a  becoming  new,  and  is  represented  as  becoming  Tiew  horn  habes  : 
but  none  supposes  it  is  the  hody,  that  is  immediately  and  properly  new,  but 
the  mind,  heart,  or  spirit.  And  so  i  spiritual  resurrection  is  the  resurrection  of 
the  spirit,  or  rising  to  begin  a  new  existence  and  life,  as  to  the  mind,  heart,  or 
spirit.  So  that  all  these  phrases  imply  a  having  a  new  heart,  and  being  re- 
newed  in  the  spirit,  according  to  their  plain  signification. 

When  Nicodemus  expressed  his  wonder  at  Christ's  declaring  it  necessary, 
that  a  man  should  be  horn  again  in  order  to  see  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  Christ  says  to  him,  "  Art  thou  a 
master  of  krael,  and  knowest  not  these  things  ?"  i.  e.,  "  Art  thou  one  set  to  teach 
others  the  things  written  in  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  knowest  not  a  doc- 
trine so  plainly  taught  in  your  Scriptures,  that  such  a  change  as  I  speak  of,  is 
necessary  to  a  partaking  of  the  blessings  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  ?" — But 
what  can  Christ  have  respect  to  in  this,  unless  such  prophecies  as  that  in  Ezek. 
xxxvi.  25, 26, 27 1  Where  God,  by  the  prophet,  spesunng  of  the  days  of  the  Mes- 
siah's kingdom,  savs,  "  Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall 
be  clean — A  new  heart  also  will  1  give  you,  and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within 
you — and  I  will  put  my  Spirit  within  you."  Here  God  speaks  of  having  a  new 
^leart  and  spirit,  by  being  washed  with  toater,  and  receiving  the  Spirit  of  God, 
as  the  qualification  of  God's  people,  that  shall  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Messiah.  How  much  is  this  like  the  doctrine  of  Christ  to  Nicode- 
mus, of  being  torn  a^ain  of  water,  and  of  the  spirit?  We  have  another  like 
prophecy  in  Ezek.  xi.  19. 

Add  to  these  things,  that  regen*»ration,  or  a  heinghom  again,  and  the  renew^ 
ing  (or  making  new)  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  spoken  of  as  the  same  thing.  Titus 
id.  5,  "  By  the  washino  of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost" 

V.  It  is  abundantly  manifest,  that  being  horn  again,  a  spiritually  rising 
from  the  dead  to  newness  of  life,  receiving  a  new  heart,  and  being  renewed  in  the 
spirit  of  the  mind,  these  are  the  same  thing  with  that  which  is  called  putting  oflF 
the  old  man,  and  putting  on  the  new  man. 

The  expressions  are  equivalent ;  and  the  representations  are  plainly  of  the 
same  thing.  When  Christ  speaks  of  being  horn  again,  two  births  are  supposed ; 
?L  first  and  a  second  ;  an  old  hirth,  and  a  new  one :  and  the  thing  born  is  called 
man  So  what  is  born  in  the  first  birth,  is  the  old  man  ;  and  what  is  brought 
forth  in  the  second  birth,  is  the  new  man.  That  which  is  born  in  the  first  birth 
(says  Christ)  \s  flesh :  it  is  the  carnal  man,  wherein  we  have  borne  the  image 
of  the  earthly  Adam,  whom  the  apostle  calls  i\\e  first  man.  That  which  is  born 
in  tbe  new  biith,  is  spirit^  or  the  spiritual  and  heavenly  man :  wherein  we  pro- 
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ceed  from  Christ  the  second  man^  the  new  many  who  is  made  a  qmckening  spirit, 
and  is  the  Lord  from  heaven,  and  the  head  of  the  new  creation.  In  the  new 
Inrth,  men  are  represented  as  becoming  new  bom  babes  (as  was  observed  before), 
which  is  the  same  thing  as  becoming  new  men. 

And  how  apparently  is  what  the  Scripture  says  of  the  spiritual  resurrection 
of  the  Christian  convert,  equivalent  and  of  the  very  same  import  with  putting 
oiTthe  old  man,  and  putting  on  the  new  man?  iSo  in  Rom.  vi.  the  convert  is 
spoken  of  as  dying,  and  beuie  buried  with  Christ ;  which  is  explained,  in  the 
6th  verse,  by  this,  that "  the  old  man  is  crucified,  that  the  body  of  sin  might  be 
destroyed/'  And  in  the  4th  verse,  converts  in  this  change  are  spoken  of  as 
rising  to  nevmess  of  life.  Are  not  these  things  plain  enough  ?  The  apostle 
does  m  effect  tell  us,  that  when  he  speaks  of  that  spiritual  death  and  resurrection 
which  is  in  conversion,  he  means  the  same  thing  as  crucifying  and  burying  the 
old  man,  and  rising  a  new  man. 

And  it  is  most  apparent,  that  spiritual  circumcision,  and  spiritual  baptism^ 
and  the  spiritual  resurrection,  are  all  the  same  with  putting  off  the  old  man,  and 
putting  on  the  new  man.  This  appears  by  Col.  ii.  11,  12,  '*  In  whom  also  ye 
are  circumcised  with  the  circumcision  n^ade  without  hands,  in  putting  off  the 
body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh,  by  the  circumcision  of  Christ,  buned  vnth  mm  in 
baptism ;  wherein  also  ye  are  risen  with  him."  Here  it  is  manifest,  that  tl^ 
spiritual  circumci^on,  baptism,  and  resurrection,  all  signify  that  change  wherein 
menpu^  off  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  :  but  that  is  the  same  thmg,  in  this 
apostle's  language,  as  putting  off  the  old  man,  as  appears  by  Rom.  vi.  6  :  ''  Our 
old  man  is  crucified,  that  the  body  of  sin  maybe  destroyed."  And  that  putting 
off  the  old  man  is  the  same  with  putting  off  the  body  ojsins,  appears  further  by 
Ephes.  iv.  22,  23,  24— and  Col.  lii.  8,  9, 10. 

As  Dr.  Taylor  confesses,  that  a  being  bom  again  is, "  that  wherein  are  ob- 
tained the  habits  of  virtue,  religion,  and  true  holiness ;"  so  how  e\-idently  is  the 
same  thing  predicated  of  that  change,  which  is  called  putting  off  the  old  fnan, 
and  putting  on  the  new  man  ?  £ph.  iv.  22,  23,  24,  '^  That  ye  put  off  the  old 
man,  which  is  corrupt,  &c.,  and  put  on  the  new  man,  which  after  God  is  created 
in  righteousness  and  true  holiness." 

And  it  is  most  plain,  that  this  putting  off  the  old  man,  &c.,is  the  ver}' same 
thing  with  making  the  heart  and  spirit  new.  It  is  apparent  in  itself:  the  spirit 
is  called  the  man,  in  the  lan^age  of  the  apostle;  it  is  called  the  inward  man^ 
and  the  hidden  man,  Rom.  vii.  22 — 2  Cor.  iv.  16—1  Pet  iii.  4.  And  therefore 
putting  off  the  old  man,  is  the  same  thing  with  the  removal  of  the  old  lieart; 
and  the  putting  on  the  7iew  man,  is  the  receiving  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit. 
Yea,  putting  on  the  new  man  is  expressly  spoken  of  as  the  same  thing  with  re- 
ceiving a  new  spirit,  or  being  renewed  %n  spirit.  Eph.  iv.  22,  23,  24,  "That 
yc  put  off  the  old  man,  and  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your  mind,  and  that  ye 
put  on  the  new  man." 

From  these  things  it  appears,  how  imreasonable,  and  contrary  to  the  utmost 
degree  of  Scriptural  evidence,  is  Dr.  Taylor's  way  of  explaining  the  old  man^ 
and  the  new  man,*  as  though  thereby  was  meant  nothing  persond  ;  but  that  by 
the  old  man  was  meant  the  heathen  state,  and  by  the  new  man  the  Christian 
dispensation,  or  state  of  professing  Christians,  or  the  whole  collective  body  of 
professors  of  Christianity,  made  up  of  Jews  and  Gentiles;  when  all  the  color 
be  has  for  it  is,  that  the  apostle  once  calls  the  Christian  church  a  new  man^ 
Bph  ii.  16.    It  is  very  true,  in  the  Scriptures  oflen,  both  in  the  Old  Testament 
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and  New,  collectiye  bodies,  nations,  peoples,  cities,  are  figuratively  representee 
by  persons ;  particularly  the  church  of  Christ  is  represented  as  cne  holy  person, 
and  has  the  same  appellatives  as  a  particular  saint  or  believer ;  and  so  is  called 
a  child  and  3.  son  of  Gody  Exod.  iv.  22 — Gal.  iv.  1,  2 ;  and  a  servant  of  God^ 
Isa.  xli.  8,  9,  and  xliv.  1.  The  daughter  of  God,  and  spouse  of  Christy  Psalm 
xlv.  10,  13,  14 — Rev.  xix.  7.  Nevertheless,  would  it  be  reasonable  to  argue 
from  hence,  that  such  appellations,  as  a  servant  of  God,  a  child  of  God,  Slq  • 
are  always  or  commonly  to  be  taken  as  signifying  only  the  church  of  God  in 
general,  or  great  collective  bodies ;  and  not  to  be  understood  in  a  personal 
sense  ?  But  certainly  this  would  not  be  more  unreasonable,  than  to  urge,  that 
by  the  old  and  the  new  many  as  the  phrases  are  mostly  used  in  Scripture,  is  to 
be  understood  nothing  but  the  great  collective  bodies  of  Pagans  and  of  Christians, 
or  the  Heathen  and  the  Christian  world,  as  to  their  outward  profession,  and  the 
dispensation  they  are  under.  It  might  have  been  proper,  in  this  case,  to  have 
considered  the  unreasonableness  of  that  practice  which  our  author  charges  on 
others,  and  finds  so  much  fault  with  in  them  :*  ^^  That  they  content  themselves 
with  Tifew  scraps  of  Scripture,  which,  though  wrong  understood,  they  make  the 
test  of  truth,  and  the  ground  of  their  principles,  in  contradiction  to  the  whole 
tenor  of  revelation.*' 

VI.  I  observe  once  more,  it  is  very  apparent,  that  a  being  bom  again,  and 
spiritually  raised  from  death  to  a  state  of  new  existence  and  life,  having  a  new 
heart  created  in  us,  being  renetoed  in  tlie  spirit  of  our  mind,  and  being  the  sul> 
jects  of  that  change  by  which  we' put  off  the  old  man,  and  put  on  the  new  many 
is  the  same  thing  with  that  which,  in  Scripture,  is  called  a  being  created  anewy 
or  made  new  creatures. 

Here,  to  pass  over  many  other  evidences  of  this,  which  might  be  mentioned, 
I  would  only  observe,  that  the  representations  are  exactly  equivalent.  These 
several  phrases  naturally  and  most  plainly  signify  the  same  effect.  In  the  first 
birth,  or  generation,  we  are  created,  or  brought  into  existence ;  it  is  then  the 
wlu)le  man  first  receives  being :  the  soul  is  then  formed,  and  then  our  bodies 
2ie  fearfully  and  uxmderfully  made,  being  curiously  lorought  by  our  Creator  :  so 
that  a  new  born  child  is  a  new  creature.  So,  when  a  man  is  bom  again,  he  is 
created  again  ;  in  that  new  birth,  there  is  a  new  creation  ;  and  therein  he  be- 
comes as  a  new  bom  babe,  or  a  new  creature.  So  in  a  resurrection,  there  is  a 
new  creation.  When  a  man  is  dead,  that  which  was  created  or  made  in  the 
first  birth  or  creation  is  destroyed :  when  that  which  was  dead  is  raised  to  life, 
the  mighty  power  of  the  Creator  or  Author  of  life,  is  exerted  the  second  time, 
and  the  subject  restored  to  new  existence,  and  new  life,  as  by  a  new  creation. 
So  giving  a  new  heart  is  called  creating  a  clean  heart,  Psal.  li.  10,  where  the 
word  translated  create,  is  the  same  that  is  used  in  tiie  first  verse  in  Genesis. 
And  when  we  read  in  Scripture  of  the  new  creature,  the  creature  that  is  called 
new  is  man  ;  not  angel,  or  beast,  or  any  other  sort  of  creature ;  and  therefore 
the  phrase,  new  man,  is  evidently  equivalent  with  new  creature  ;  and  a  putting 
off  the  old  man,  and  putting  on  the  new  man,  is  spoken  of  expressly  as  brought 
to  pass  by  a  work  oi  creati<m.  Col.  iii.  9,  10,  "  Ye  have  put  off  the  old  man, 
and  have  put  on  the  new  man,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge,  after  the  imaee 
of  him  that  created  him."  So  Eph.  iv.  22,  23,  24,  "  That  ye  put  off  tb^  old 
man,  which  is  corrupt,  &c,  and  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your  mind,  anc  that 
ve  put  on  the  new  man,  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness."    These  things  absolutely  fix  the  meaning  of  that  in  2  Cor.  v.  17  "*  If 
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any  rian  be  n  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature :  old  things  are  passed  away ;  h^ 
hold,  a]l  things  are  become  new." 

On  the  whole,  the  following  reflections  may  be  made : 

1.  That  it  is  a  truth  of  the  utmost  certainty,  with  respect  to  every  man^ 
born  of  the  race  of  Adam,  by  ordinaiy  generation,  that  unless  he  be  bom  againf 
he^ cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  is  true,  not  only  of  the.  Heathen,  but  of 
Oicm  that  are  born  of  .the  professing  people  of  God,  as  Nicodemus,  and  the 
Jews,  and  every  man  bom  of  the  flesh.  This  is  most  manifest  by  Christ's  dis- 
course in  John  iii.  3 — 11.  So  it  is  plam  by  2  Cor.  v.  17,  That  every  man  tcho 
is  in  Christy  is  a  new  creature. 

2.  It  appears  from  this,  together  with  what  has  been  proved  above,  that  it 
is  most  certain  with  respect  to  every  one  of  the  human  race,  that  he  can  never 
have  any  interest  in  Christ,  or  see  the  kingdom  of  God,  unless  he  be  the  subject 
of  that  change  in  the  temper  and  disposition  of  his  heart,  which  is  made  in  re* 
feniance  and  conversion^  circumcision  of  hearty  spiritual  baptism^  dying  to  sin 
and  rising  to  a  new  and  holy  life  ;  and  unless  he  has  the  o(d  heart  taken  away 
and  a*  new  heart  and  spirit  given^  afid  puts  off  the  old  man^  and  puts  on  the  new 
many  and  old  things  are  passed  away,  and  all  things  made  new. 

3.  From  what  is  plainly  implied  in  these  things,  and  from  what  the  Scripture 
most  clearly  teaches  of  the  nature  of  them,  it  is  certain,  that  every  man  is  bom 
into  the  world  in  a  state  of  moral  pollution :  for  spiritual  baptism  is  a  cleansing 
from  moral'filthiness.  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25,  compart  with  Acts  ii.  16,  and  John 
iii.  6.  So  the  washing^  of  regeneration,  or  the  new  birthy  is  a  change  from  a 
state  of  wickedness.     Tit.  iii.  3,  4, 5.     Men  are  spoken  of  as  purified  in  their 

'  regeneration.  1  Pet  i.  22, 23.  See  also  1  John  ii.  29,  and  iii.  1,  2.  And  it 
appears  that  every  man,  in  his  first  or  natural  state,  is  a  sinner  ;  for  otherwise 
he  would  then  need  no  repentancCy  no  conversiony  no  turning  from  sin  to  God. 
And  it  appears,  that  every  man  in  his  original  state  has  a  heart  of  stone  ;  for 
thus  the  Scripture  calls  that  old  hearty  which  is  taken  away,  when  a  new  heart 
and  new  spirit  is  given.  Ezek.  xi.  19,  and  sqcxvi.  26.  And  it  appears,  that 
man's  nature,  as  in  his  native  state,  is  corrupt  according  to  the  deceitful  lustSy 
and  of  its  own  motion  exerts  itself  in  nothing  but  wicked  deeds.  For  thus  the 
Scripture  characterizes  the  old  many  which  is  put  off,  when  men  are  renewed  in 
4^  the  spirit  of  their  minds,  and  put  on  the  newm^any  Eph.  iv.  22, 23,  24 — CoL  iiL 
8,  9,  10.  In  a  word,  it  appears,  that  man's  nature,  as  in  its  native  state,  is  a 
body  ofsiny  which  must  be  destroyedy  must  die,  be  buriedy  and  never  rise  more. 
For  thus  the  old  man  is  represented,  which  is  crucifledy  when  men  are  the  sub- 
jects of  a  spiritual  resurrectiony  Rom.  vi.  4,  6,  6.  Such  a  nature,  such  a  body 
of  sin  as  this,  is  put  off  in  the  spiritual  renovationy  wherein  we  put  on  the  new 
many  and  are  the  subjects  of  the  spiritual  circumcision.    Eph.  iv.  21,  22,  23. 

It  must  now  be  left  with  the  leader  to  judge  for  himself,  whether  what  the 
Scripture  teaches  of  the  application  of  Christ's  redemption,  and  the  change  of 
state  and  nature  necessary  to  true  and  final  happiness,  does  not  afford  clear  and 
abundant  evidence  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin. 
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Concerning  that  Objection,  That  to  suppece  men's  being  born  in  sin,  without  their 
choice,  or  any  previous  act  of  their  own,  is  to  suppose  what  is  inconsisteni  witt  the 
nature  of  sin. 

SoMB  of  the  objections  made  against  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  which 
have  reference  to  particular  arguments  used  in  defence  of  it,  have  been  already 
considered  m  the  handling  of  those  arguments.  What  I  shall  therefore  now 
consider,  are  such  objections  as  I  have  not  yet  had  occasion  to  take  any  special 
notice  of. 

There  is  no  argument  Dr.  Taylor  insists  more  upon,  than  that  which  is 
taken  from  the  Arminian  and  Pelagian  notion  of  freedom  of  will,  consisting 
in  the  will's  self-determination,  as  necessaiy  to  the  being  of  moral  good  or 
evil  He  often  urges,  that  if  we  come  into  the  world  infected  with  sinful  and 
depraved  dbpositions,  then  sin  must  be  natural  to  us;  and  if  natural  then 
necessary  ;  and  if  necessary,  then  no  sb,  nor  any  thing  we  are  blamable  for, 
or  that  can  in  any  respect  be  our  fault,  being  what  we  cannot  help :  and  he 
urges,  that  sin  must  proceed  from  our  own  choice^  &c.* 

Here  I  would  observe  in  general,  that  the  forementioned  notion  of  Freedom 
of  Will,  as  essential  to  moral  agency,  and  necessary  to  the  very  existence 
of  virtue  and^in,  seems  to  be  a  grand  favorite  point  with  Pela^ans  and  Armin* 
ians,  and  all  divines  of  such  characters,  in  their  controversies  with  the  orthodox. 
There  is  no  one  thing  more  fundamental  in  their  schemes  of  religion ;  on  the 
detennination  of  this  one  leading  point  depends  the  issue  of  almost  all  contro- 
versies we  have  with  such  divines.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  a  needless  task  for 
me  particularly  to  i^onsider  that  matter  in  this  place ;  having  already  largely 
discussed  it,  with  all  the  main  grounds  of  this  notion,  and  the  arguments  used 
to  defend  it,  in  a  late  book  on  this  subject,  to  which  I  ask  leave  to  refer  the 
reader.  It  is  very  necessary,  that  the  modem  prevailing  doctrine  concerning 
this  point,  should  be  well  understood,  and  therefore  thoroughly  considered  ana 
examined  :  for  without  it  there  is  no  hope  of  putting  an  end  to  the  controversy 
about  Original  Sin,  and  innumerable  other  controversies  that  subsist,  about 
many  of  the  main  points  of  religion.  I  stand  ready  to  confess  to  the  foremen^ 
tioncd  modem  divines,  if  they  can  maintain  their  peculiar  notion  oi  freedom^ 
consisting  in  the  sei/'determinin^potDerofthe  will,  as  necessary  to  morcu  agency^ 
and  can  thoroughly  establish  it  m  opposition  to  the  arguments  Ijring  against  it, 
tlicn  they  have  an  impregnable  castle,  to  which  they  may  repair,  and  remain 
invincible,  in  all  the  controversies  th^  have  with  the  reformed  divines,  concern- 
ing Original  Sin,  the  sovereiCTly  of  grace,  election,  redemption,  conversion, 
the  elRcacious  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  nature  of  saving  faith,  per- ' 
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Beverance  of  the  saints,  and  ether  p'rinciples  of  the  like  kind.  Howerer, 
at  the^  same  time  I  think  this  same  thing  will  be  as  strong  a  fortress  for 
the  deists,  in  common  with  them,  as  the  great  doctrines,  subverted  by  thdbr 
notion  ofjfreedomy  are  so  plainly  and  abundantly  taught  in  the  Scripture.  But 
I  am  under  no  apprehension  of  any  danger,  the  cause  of  Christianity,  or  the 
religion  of  the  reformed  is  in,  from  any  possibility  of  that  notion^s  being  ever 
established,  or  of  its  being  ever  evinced  tfiat  there  is  not  proper,  perfect,  and 
manifold  demonstration  lying  against  it.  But  as  I  said,  it  would  be  needless  for 
me  to  enter  into  a  particular  disquisition  of  this  point  here ;  from  which  1  shall 
easily  be  excused  by  any  reader  who  is  willing  to  give  himself  the  trouble  of 
consulting  what  1  have  already  written  :  anJ  as  to  others,  probably  they  will 
scarce  be  at  the^  pains  of  reading  the  present  discourse ;  or  at  least  would  not, 
if  it  should  be  enlarged  by  a  full  consideration  of  that  controversy. 

I  shall  at  this  time  therefore  only  take  notice  of  some  gross  inconsistendei 
that  Dr.  Taylor  has  been  guilty  of,  in  his  handling  this  objection  against  the 
doctrine  or  Original  Sin. 

In  places  which  have  been  cited,  he  says,  that  ^^  Sin  must  proceed  from  oui 
own  choice :  and  that  if  it  does  not,  it  being  necessary  to  us,  it  cannot  be  sin,  it 
cannot  be  our  fault,  or  what  we  are  to  blame  for :"  and  therefore  all  our  sin  must 
be  chargeable  on  our  choice,  wliich  is  the  cause  of  sin :  for  he  says,  "  The  cause 
of  every  effect  is  alone  chargeable  with  the  effect  it  produceth,  and  which  pro- 
ceedeth  from  it."*  Now  here  are  implied  several  gross  contradictions.  He 
greatly  insists  that  nothing  can  be  sinful,  or  have  the  nature  of  sin,  but  what 
proceeds  from  our  choice.  Nevertheless  he  says,  "  Not  the  effect,  but  the  caust 
alone  is  chargeable  with  blame.^^  Therefore  the  choice,  wmch  is  the  cause^  is 
ahne  blamable,  or  has  the  nature  of  sin ;  and  not  the  effect  of  that  choice. 
Thus  nothing  can  be  sinful,  but  the  effect  of  choice ;  and  yet  the  effect  of  chdee 
never  can  be  sinful,  but  only  the  cause,  which  alone  is  chargeable  with  all  the 
blame. 

Again,  the  choice  which  chooses  and  produces  sin,  or  from  which  sin  pro- 
ceeds, is  itself  sinful.  Not  only  is  this  implied  in  his  saying,  ^'  the  cause  alone 
is  chargeable  with  all  the  blame,^'  but  he  expressly  speaks  of  the  choice  as 
faulty, f  and  calls  that  choice  vncked,  from  which  depravi^  and  corruption  pro 
ceeds.X  Now  if  the  choice  itself  be  sin,  and  there  be  no  sm  but  what  proceeik 
from  a  sinful  choice,  then  the  sinful  choice  must  proceed  from  another  antece- 
dent choice  ;  it  must  be  chosen  by  a  foregoing  act  of  will,  determining  itself  to 
that  sinful  choice,  that  so  it  may  have  that  which  he  speaks  of  as  absolutely 
essential  to  the  nature  of  sin,  namely,  that  it  proceeds  from  our  choice,  and  does 
not  happen  to  us  necessarily.  But  if  the  sinful  choice  itself  proceeds  from  a 
foregoing  choice,  then  also  that  foregoing  choice  must  be  sinful ;  it  being  the 
cause  of  sin,  and  so  alone  chargeable  with  3ie  blam£.  Yet  if  that  foregoing  choice 
be  sinful,  then  neither  must  that  happen  to  us  necessarily,  but  must  likewise 
proceed  from  choice,  another  act  of  choice  preceding  that :  for  we  must  remem- 
ber, that  *^  nothing  is  sinful  but  what  proceeds  from  our  choice,^^  And  then,  for 
the  same  reason,  even  this  prior  choice,  last  mentioned,  must  also  be  sinful, 
being  chargeable  with  all  the  blame  of  that  consequent  evil  choice,  which  was 
its  effect.  And  so  we  must  go  back  till  we  come  to  the  very  first  volition,  thv 
prime  or  original  act  of  choice  in  the  whole  chain.  And  this,  to  be  sure,  must 
De  a  sinful  choice,  because  this  is -the  origin  or  primitive  cause  of  all  the  train 
of  evils  which  follow ;  and  according  to  our  author,  must  therefore  be  "  alone 
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chargeable  with  aD  the  blame."  And  yet  so  it  is,  according  to  him,  this  "  can- 
not  be  sinful,"  because  it  does  not  "  proceed  firom  our  own  choice,"  or  any  fore- 
going act  of  our  will ;  it  bdng,  by  ihe  supposition,  the  y&y  first  act  of  will  in 
me  case.  And  therefore  it  must  be  necessary ,  as  to  us,  having  no  choice  of 
ours  to  be  the  cause  of  it. 

In  page  232,  he  says,  '^  Adam's  sm  was  from  his  own  disobedient  vnll ;  and 
80  must  every  man's  sin,  and  all  the  sin  in  the  world  be,  as  well  as  his."  By 
this,  it  seems,  he  must  have  a  ^'  disobedient  will"  before  he  sins ;  for  the  cause 
must  be  before  the  effect :  and  yet  that  disobedient  will  itself  is  sinful ;  other-, 
wise  it  could  not  be  called  disobedient.  But  the  question  is.  How  do  men  come 
by  the  disobedient  uoill^  this  cause  of  all  the  sin  in  the  world  ?  It  must  not  come 
necessarily,  without  men's  choice ;  for  if  so,  it  is  nof  sin,  nor  is  there  any  duo- 
bedience  in  it.  Therefore  that  disobedient  will  must  also  come  from  a  disobedi* 
ent  will ;  and  so  on,  in  infinitum.  Otherwise  it  must  be  supposed,  that  there  is 
some  sin  m  the  world,  which  does  not  come  from  a  disobedient  wUl ;  contraiy 
to  our  author's  dogmatical  assertions. 

In  page  166,  S.y  he  says,  "  Adam  could  not  sin  without  a  sinjid  inclination.*^ 
Here  he  calls  that  inclination  itself  sinful,  which  is  the  principle  from  whence 
sinful  acts  proceed ;  as  elsewhere  he  speaks  of  the  disobedient  will  from  whence 
all  sin  comes ;  and  he  allows,*  that  *^  the  law  reaches  to  all  the  latent  principles 
of  sin  ;"  meaning  plainly,  that  it/orbids,  and  threatens  punishment  for,  those 
latent  principles.  Now  these  latent  principles  of  sin,  these  sinful  inclinations, 
without  which,  according  to  our  author,  there  can  be  no  sinful  act,  cannot  all 

frocced  from  a  sinful  choice ;  because  that  would  imply  great  contradiction, 
or,  by  the  supposition,  they  are  the  principles  from  whence  a  sinful  choice 
comes,  and  whence  all  sinful  acts  of  will  proceed ;  and  there  can  be  no  sinful 
act  without  them.  So  that  the  first  latent  principles  and  inclinations,  from 
whence  all  sinful  acts  proceed,  are  sinful ;  and  yet  they  are  not  sinful,  because 
they  do  not  proceed  from  a  vAcked  choice^  without  which,  according  to  him, 
**  nothing  can  be  sinful." 

Dr.  Taylor,  speaking  of  that  proposition  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  wherein 
they  assert,  that  Man  is  by  nature  utterly  corrupt,  &c.,f  thinks  himself  well  war* 
ranted  by  the  supposed  great  evidence  of  these  his  contradictory  notions,  to  say, 
"  Therefore  sin  is  not  natural  to  us;  and  therefore  I  shall  not  scruple  to  say,  tins 
proposition  in  the  Assemblv  of  Divines  isfalse.^*  But  it  may  be  worthy  to  be 
considered,  whether  it  would  not  have  greatly  become  him,  before  he  had  clothed 
himself  with  so  much  assurance,  and  proceeded,  on  the  foundation  of  these  his 
notions,  so  materially  to  charge  the  Assembljr's  proposition  with  falsehoodf 
to  have  taken  care  that  his  own  propositions,  wmch  he  has  set  in  opposition  to 
tiiem,  should  be  a  little  more  consistent;  that  he  might  not  have  contradicted 
himself,  while  contradicting  them ;  lest  some  impartial  judges,  observing  bis 
inconsistence,  should  think  they  had  warrant  to  declare  with  equal  assuranci^ 
that "  They  shall  not  scruple  to  say,  Dr.  Taylor's  doctrine  is/o&e." 
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CHAPTER   II. 

Concerning  that  objection  against  the  doctrine  of  native  corruption,  That  to  euimoM 
men  receive  their  first  existence  in  sin,  is  to  make  him  who  is  the  author  ofrnw 
being,  the  author  of  their  depravity. 

One  argument  against  men^s  being  supposed  to  be  bom  with  sinful  deprav- 
ity, which  Dr.  Taylor  greatly  insists  upon,  is,  "  That  this  does  in  effect  charge 
him,  who  is  the  author  of  our  nature,  who  formed  tis  in  the  womh,  with  being 
the  author  of  a  sinful  corruption  of  nature;  and  that  it  is  highly  injurious  to 
flie  God  of  our  nature,  whose  hands  have  formed  and  fashioned  us,  to  believe 
our  nature  to  be  originally  corrupted,  and  that  in  the  worst  sense  of  corrupt 
Hon:'* 

With  respect  to  this,  I  would  observe  in  the  first  place,  that  this  writer,  in 
his  handling  this  grand  objection,  supposes  something  to  belong  to  the  doctrine 
objected  against,  as  maintamed  by  the  divmes  whom  he  is  opposing,  which  does 
not  belong  to  it,  nor  does  follow  from  it :  as  particularly,  he  supposes  the  doc- 
trine of  Original  Sin  to  imply,  that  nature  must  be  corrupted  by  some  positive 
influence  ;  "  something,  by  some  means  or  other,  infused  into  the  human  na- 
ture ;  some  quality  or  other,  not  from  the  choice  of  our  minds,  but  like  a  taint^ 
tincture,  or  infection,  altering  the  natural  constitution,  faculties,  and  dispositions 
of  our  souls.t  That  sin  and  evil  dispositions  are  implanted  in  the  foetus  in  the 
womb."J  Whereas  truly  our  doctrine  neither  implies  nor  infers  any  such  thing. 
In  order  to  account  for  a  sinful  corruption  of  nature,  yea,  a  total  native  depravi- 
ty of  the  heart  of  man,  there  is  not  the  least  need  of  supposing  any  evil  quality, 
infused,  implanted,  or  wrought  into  the  nature  of  man,  by  any  positive  cause, 
or  influence  whatsoever,  either  from  God,  or  the  creature ;  or  of  supposing,  that 
man  is  conceived  and  born  with  a  fountain  of  evil  in  his  heart,  such  as  is  any 
thing  propeYly  positive.  I  think,  a  little  attention  to  the  nature  of  things  will 
be  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  impartial,  considerate  inquirer,  that  the  absence  ot 
positive  good  principles,  and  so  the  withholding  of  a  special  divine  influence  to 
impart  and  maintain  those  good  principles,  leaving  the  common  natural  princi- 
ples of  self-love,  natural  appetite,  &c  (which  were  in  man  in  innocence),  leaving 
these,  I  say  to  themselves,  without  the  government  of  superior  divine  prina- 
ples,  will  certainly  be  followed  with  the  corruption,  yea,  the  total  corruption  of 
the  heart,  without  occasion  for  any  positive  influence  at  all :  and,  that  it  was 
thus  indeed  that  corruption  of  nature  came  on  Adam,  immediately  on  his  fall, 
and  comes  on  all  his  posterity,  as  sinning  in  him,  and  falling  with  him. 

The  case  with  man  was  plainly  this :  when  God  made  man  at  first,  he  im- 
planted in  him  two  kinds  of  principles  There  was  an  inferior  kind,  which 
may  be  called  natural,  being  the  principles  of  mere  human  nature ;  such  as 
self-love,  with  those  natural  appetites  and  passions,  which  belong  to  the  nature 
of  man,  in  which  his  love  to  his  own  liberty,  honor,  and  pleasure,  were  exer- 
cised :  these,  when  alone,  and  left  to  themselves,  are  what  the  Scriptures  some- 
times c?l\\  flesh.  Besides  these,  there  were  superior  principles,  that  were  spirit- 
ual, holy,  and  divine,  summarily  comprehended  in  divine  love ;  wherein  con- 
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nsted  tLe  spiritual  ima^  of  God,  and  mac's  ^^hteousness  and  true  holiness; 
which  are  called  in  Scnpture  the  divine  nature.  These  principles  may,  in  some 
sense,  be  called  supernatural* being  (however  concreated  or  connate, yet)  such 
as  are  above  those  principles  that  are  essentially  implied  in,  or  nepessanly  re- 
sulting from,  and  inseparably  connected  with,  mere  human  nature  ;  and  being 
such  as  immediately  depend  on  man's  union  and  communion  with  God,  or  di- 
vine communications  and  influences  of  God's  Spirit :  which,  though  withdrawn, 
and  man's  nature  forsaken  of  these  principles,  human  nat^pe  would  be  human 
nature  still ;  man's  nature,  as  such,  being  entire,  without  these  divine  pnncip/«, 
which  the  Scripture  sometimes  calls  spirit,  in  contradistinction  io  flesh.  These 
superior  principles  were  given  to  possess  the  throne,  and  maintain  an  absolute 
dominion  in  the  heart:  the  other  to  be  wholly  subordinate  and  subservient 
And  while  things  continued  thus,  all  things  were  in  excellent  order,  peace,  and 
beautiful  harmony,  and  in  their  proper  and  perfect  state. 

These  divine  principles  thus  reigning,  were  the  dignity,  life,  happiness,  and 
glory  of  man's  nature.  When  man  sinned,  and  broke  God's  covenant,  and  fell 
under  his  curse,  these  superior  principles  left  his  hetrt :  for  indeed  God  then 
left  him  ;  that  communion  with  God,  on  which  these  principles  depended,  entirely 
ceased ;  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  divine  inhabitant,  forsook  the  house.  Because  it 
would  ha\e  been  utterly  improper  in  itself,  and  inconsistent  with  the  covenant 
and  constitution  God  had  established,  that  God  should  still  maintain  communion 
with  man,  and  continue,  by  his  friendly,  gracious,  vital  influences,  to  dwell 
with  him  and  in  him,  after  he  was  become  a  rebel,  and  had  incurred  God's 
wrath  and  curse.  Therefore  immediately  the  superior  divine  principles  wholly 
ceased ;  so  light  ceases  in  a  room  when  the  candle  is  withdrawn  ;  and  thus 
man  was  left  m  a  state  of  darkness,  woful  corruption  and  ruin ;  nothing  but 
flesh  without  spirit  The  inferior  principles  of  self-love,  and  natural  appetite, 
which  were  given  only  to  serve,  bejng  alone,  and  left  to  themselves,  of  course 
became  reigning  principles ;  having  no  superior  principles  to  regulate  or  con- 
trol them,  they  became  absolute  masters  of  the  heart  The  immediate  conse- 
quence of  which  was  di  fatal  catastrophe,  a  turning  of  all  things  upside  down, 
and  the  succession  of  a  state  of  the  most  odious  and  dreadful  confusion.  Man 
did  immediately  set  up  himself,  and  the  objects  of  his  private  affections  and  ap- 
petites, as  supreme ;  and  so  they  took  the  place  of  God.  These  inferior  princi- 
ples are  YAnefire  in  a  house ;  which  we  say  is  a  good  servant,  but  a  bad  master; 
very  useful  while  kept  in  its  place,  but  if  left  to  take  possession  of  the  whole 
house,  soon  brings  all  to  destruction.  Man's  love  to  his  own  honor,  separate 
interest,  and  private  pleasure,  which  before  was  wholly  subordinate  unto  love  to 
God,  and  regard  to  his  authority  and  glory,  now  disposes  and  impels  him  to 
pursue  those  objects,  without  regard  to  God's  honor  or  law ;  because  there  is 
no  true  regard  to  these  divine  things  left  in  him.  In  consequence  of  w^hich,  he 
seeks  those  olijects  as  much  when  against  God's  honor  and  law,  as  when  agree- 
able to  them.  And  God,  still  continuing  strictly  to  require  supreme  regard  to 
himself,  and  forbidding  all  gratifications  of  these  inferior  passions,  but  only  in 

♦  To  prevent  all  cavils,  the  reader  is  desired  particularly  to  observe,  in  what  sense  I  here  use  the 
vrords  mi/uroi  and  tupemahvral :  not  as  epithets  of  distinction  l)ctwccn  that  which  is  concreated  or  con- 
nate, and  that  which  is  extraordinarily  introduced  afterw:irds.  besides  the  firststatcof  things,  or  the  order 
estjiblishrd  originally,  beginnine  when  man's  nature  began  ;  but  as  distinguishing  between  what  l)elojigB 
to,  or  flows  from,  that  nature  which  man  has,  merely  as  man,  and  those  thin^  which  are  al)ove  this,  bw 
which  one  is  denominated,  not  only  a  man,  but  a  truly  virtuous,  holy,  and  spiritual  man;  which.^though 
they  began  m  Adam,  as  soon  as  humanity  began,  and  are  necessary  to  the  perfection  and  well  Being  ol 
the  human  nature,  yet  are  not  essential  tu  the  constitution  of  it,  or  necessary  to  its  being  :  inasmuch  at 
one  may  have  every  thing  needful  to  his  being  man,  exclusively  of  them.  If  in  thus  using  the  wordi, 
ruUvral  and  aupemaharal^  fuse  them  in  an  uncommon  sense,  it  i»  not  from  any  affectation  of  singularity 
I  lit  for  want  of  other  terms  more  aptly  to  express  roy  i ' — 
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perfect  subordination  to  the  ends,  and  agreeableness  to  the  rules  and  limiti^ 
"which  his  holiness,  honor,  and  law  prescribe,  hence  immediately  arises  enmity 
in  the  heart,  now  wholly  under  the  power  of  self-love ;  and  nothing  but  toar 
.  ensues,  in  a  constant  course,  against  God.  As,  when  a  subject  has  once  re- 
nounced his  lawful  sovereign,  and  set  up  a  pretender  in  his  stead,  a  state  of 
enmity  and  war  against  his  rightful  king  necessarily  ensues.  It  were  easy  to 
show,  how  every  lust,  and  depraved  disposition  of  man's  heart  would  naturally 
arise  from  this  primtive  original,  if  here  were  room  for  it    Thus  it  is  easy  to 

g've  an  account,  how  total  corruption  of  heart  should  follow  on  man's  eating 
e  forbidden  fruit,  though  that  was  but  one  act  of  sin,  mihout  Go<Ps  putting 
any  evil  into  his  heart,  or  implarUtJig  any  bad  principle,  or  infusing  any  cor- 
rupt taint,  and  so  becoming  the  author  of  depravity.     Only  God's  withdrawing^ 
as  it  was  highly  proper  and  necessary  that  he  should,  from  rebel  man,  being  as 
^  \  it  were  driven  away  by  his  abominable  wickedness,  and  men's  natural  prind- 
;  pies  being  left  to  themselves^  this  is  sufficient  to  account  for  his  becoming  en- 
'  tirely  corrupt,  and  bent  on  sinning  against  God. 

And  as  Adam's  natur€  became  corrupt  without  God's  implanting  or  infiising 
any  evil  thing  into  his  nature  ;  so  does  the  nature  of  his  posterity.  God  deaf 
ing  with  Adam  as  the  head  of  his  posterity  (as  has  been  shown)  and  treating 
them  as  one,  he  deals  with  his  posterity  as  having  all  sinned  in  him.  Am 
therefore,  as  God  withdrew  spiritual  communion,  and  his  vital,  gracious  influ- 
ence from  the  common  head,  so  he  withholds  the  same  from  all  the  members, 
as  they  come  into  existence ;  whereby  they  come  into  the  world  mere  Jlesh, 
and  entirely  imder  the  government  of  natural  and  inferior  principles ;  and  so 
become  wholly  corrupt,  as  Adam  did. 

Now,  for  God  so  far  to  have  the  disposal  of  this  affair,  as  to  withhold  those 
influences  without  vf\afii,nature  will  be  corrupt ^  is  not  to  be  the  author  of  sin. 
But,  concernmg  this,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  what  I  have  said  of  it  m  my 
discourse  on  the  freedom  of  the  will.*  Though,  besides  what  I  have  there 
said,  I  may  here  observe,  that  if  for  God  so  far  to  order  and  dispose  the  being 
of  sin,  as  to  permit  it,  by  withholding  the  gracious  influences  necessary  to  pre- 
vent it,  is  for  him  to  be  the  author  of  sin,  then  some  things  which  Dr.  Taylw 
himself  lays  down,  will  equally  be  attended  with  this  very  consequence.  For, 
from  time  to  time,  he  speaks  of  God's  giving  men  up  to  the  vilest  lusts  and  af- 
fections by  permitting,  or  leaving  them.f  Now,  if  tne  continuance  of  sin,  and 
its  increase  and  prevalence,  may  be  in  co^equence  of  God's  disposal,  by  his 
withholding  that  grace  that  is  needfid,  under  such  circumstances,  to  prevent  it, 
without  God's  being  the  author  of  that  continuance  and  prevalence  of  sin ;  then, 
by  parity  of  reason,  may  the  being  of  sin,  in  the  race  of  Adam,  be  in  conse- 
quence of  God's  disposal,  by  his  withholding  that  grace,  that  is  needful  to  pre- 
vent it,  without  his  being  the  author  of  that  being  of  sin. 

If  it  here  should  be  said,  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin,  in  giving  men  up  to 
an,  who  have  already  made  themselves  sinful,  because  when  men  have  once  made 
themselves  sinful,  their  continuing  so,  and  sin's  prevailing  in  them,  and  becoming 
more  and  more  habitual,  will  follow  in  a  course  of  nature :  I  answer,  Let  that  be 
remembered,  which  this  writer  so  greatly  ui^es  in  opposition  to  them  that  sup- 
pose original  corruption  comes  in  a  course  of  nature,  viz.,  That  the  course  ofnor 
hire  is  nothing  without  God.  He  utterly  rejects  the  notion  of  the  "  course  of 
.  nature^s  being  a  proper  active  cause,  which  vnll  work,  and  go  on  by  itself,  vnth» 
*  tmi  Godf  if  he  lets  or  permits  it."    But  affinns,J  "  That  the  course  of  nature^ 

•  Part  iv.  f  9,  p.  354,  &c.        t  Key,  f  388,  Note ;  and  Panph.  on  Rom.  i.  24,  8S.         t  P«g«  134,& 
.it  aUo  with  wbit  Teh^menee  this  is  uiged  in  p.  137,  S. 
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f^arate  from  the  agency  of  Grod,  is  nJo  causCy  or  nothing  ;  and  that  the  course 
ofnature  should  continue  itself,  or  go  on  to  operate  by  itself,  any  more  than  at 
first  produce  itself,  is  absolutely  impossibles^  These  strong  expressions  are  hi& 
Therefore,  to  explain  the  continuance  of  the  habits  of  sin  in  the  same  person, 
when  once  introduced,  yea,  to  explain  the  very  being  of  any  such  habits,  in 
consequence  of  repeated  acts,  our  author  must  have  recourse  to  those  same  prin- 
dples,  which  he  rejects  as  absurd  to  the  utmost  degree,  when  alleged  to  explain 
the  corruption  of  nature  in  the  posterity  of  Adam.  For,  that  habits,  either 
good  or  bad,  should  continue,  after  being  once  established,  or  that  habits  should 
be  settled  and  have  existence  in  consequence  of  repeated  acts,  can  be  owing  only 
to  a  course  ofnature,  and  those  laws  of  nature  which  God  has  established. 

That  the  posterity  of  Adam  should  be  born  wUhout  holiness,  and  so  with  a 
depraved  nature,  comes  to  pass  as  much  by  the  estaoitshed  course  of  nature,  as 
the  continuance  of  a  corrupt  disposition  in  a  particular  person,  after  he  once 
has  it ;  or  as  much  as  Adam's  continuing  unholy  and  corrupt,  after  he  had  once 
last  his  holiness.  For  Adam's  posterity  are  from  him,  and  as  it  were  in  him, 
and  belonging  to  him,  according  to  an  established  course  of  nature,  as  much  as 
the  branches  of  a  tree  are,  according  to  a  course  of  nature,  from  the  tree,  in  the 
tree,  and  belon^ng  to  the  tree ;  or  (to  make  use  of  the  comparison  which  Dr 
Taylor  himself  chooses  and  makes  use  of  from  time  to  time,  as  proper  to  illus- 
trate the  matter*)  just  as  the  acorn  is  derived  from  the  oak.  And  I  think  the 
acorn  is  as  much  derived  from  the  oak,  according  to  the  course  of  nature,  as  the 
buds  and  branches.  It  is  true,  that  God,  by  his  own  almighty  power  creates 
the  soul  of  the  infant ;  and  it  is  also  true,  as  Dr.  Taylor  often  msists,  that  God, 
by  his  immediate  power,  forms  and  fashions  the  body  of  the  infaht  in  the  womb ; 
yet  he  does  both  according  to  that  course  of  nature,  which  he  has  been  pleased 
to  establish.  The  course  of  nature  is  demonstrated,  by  late  improvements  in 
philosophy,  to  be  indeed  what  our  author  himself  says  it  is,  viz.,  nothing  but  the 
established  order  of  the  agency  and  operation  of  the  author  of  nature.  And 
though  there  be  the  immediate  agency  of  God  in  bringing  the  soul  into  existence 
in  generation,  yet  it  is  done  according  to  the  method  and  order  established  by 
the  author  of  nature,  as  much  as  his  producing  the  bud,  or  the  acorn  of  the  oak ; 
and  as  much  as  his  continuing  a  particular  person  in  being,  after  he  once  has 
existence.  God's  immediate  agency  in  bringing  the  soul  of  a  child  into  being, 
is  as  much  according  to  an  estMuhed  order,  as  his  immediate  agency  in  any  of 
the  works  of  nature  whatsoever.  It  is  agreeable  to  the  established  order  of  na- 
ture, that  the  good  qualities  wanting  in  the  tree,  should  also  be  wanting  in  the 
branches  and  fruit.  It  is  agreeable  to  the  order  of  nature,  thqit  when  a  particu- 
lar person  is  without  good  moral  quahties  in  his  heart,  he  should  continue  with- 
out them  till  some  new  cause  or  efliciency  produces  them ;  and  it  is  as  much 
agreeable  to  an  established  course  and  order  of  nature,  that  since  Adam,  the 
head  of  the  race  of  mankind,  the  root  of  that  great  tree  with  many  branches 
^ringing  from  it,  was  deprived  of  original  righteousness,  the  branches  should 
come  forth  without  it  Or  if  any  dislike  the  word  nature,  as  used  in  this  last 
case,  and  instead  of  it  choose  to  call  it  a  constitution  or  established  order  oi  suc- 
cessive events,  the  alteration  of  the  name  will  not  in  the  least  alter  the  state  j 
of  the  present  argument  Where  the  name,  nature,  is  allowed  without  dispute, 
no  more  is  meant  than  an  established  method  and  order  of  events,  settled  and 
limited  by  divine  wisdom. 

If  any  should  object  to  this,  that  if  the  want  of  original  righteousness  be  thai 
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according  to  ar  established  course  of  nature j  then  why  are  not  principles  of  ho- 
liness^ v^en  restored  by  divine  grace,  also  communicated  to  posterity  ?     I  an- 
swer, the  divine  laws  and  establishments  of  the  author  of  nature^  are  precisely 
settled  by  him  as  he  pleaseth,  and  limited  by  his  wisdom.     Grace  is  introduced^ 
among  the  race  of  mankind  by  a  new  establishment ;  not  on  the  foot  of  the  ori- 

S'nal  establishment  of  God,  as  the  head  of  the  natural  world,  and  author  of  the 
st  creation ;  but  by  a  constitution  of  a  vastly  higher  kind  ;  wherein  Christ 
is  made  the  root  of  Ae  tree,  whose  branches  are  his  spiritual  seedy  and  he  is  the 
head  of  the  new  creation ;  of  which  I  need  not  stand  now  to  speak  particularly 
V  But  here  I  desire  it  may  be  noted,  that  I  do  not  suppose  the  natural  depravity 
of  the  iK)sterity  of  Adam  is  owing  to  the  course  of  nature  only ;  it  is  also  owing 
to  the  just  judgment  of  God.  But  yet,  I  thmk  it  is  as  tndy  and  in  the  same 
manner  owing  to  the  course  of  nature,  that  Adam's  posterity  come  into  the 
world  without  original  righteousness,  as  that  Adam  continued  without  it,  aftef 
he  had  once  lost  is.  That  Adam  continued  destitute  of  holiness,  when  he  had 
lost  it,  and  would  always  have  so  continued,  had  it  not  been  restored  by  a  Re- 
deemer, was  not  only  a  natural  consequence,  according  to  the  couise  of  things 
established  by  God  as  the  Author  of  Nature ;  but  it  was  also  a  'penal  conse- 
quence, or  a  punishment  of  his  sin.  God,  in  righteous  judgment,  continued  to 
absent  himself  from  Adam  after  he  became  a  rebel ;  and  withheld  from  him 
now  those  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  he  before  had.  And  just  thus 
I  suppose  it  to  be  with  every  natural  branch  of  mankind  :  all  are  looked  upon 
as  sinning  in  and  with  their  common  root ;  and  God  righteously  withholds  spe- 
cial influences  and  spiritual  communications  from  all,  for  this  sin.  But  of  the 
manner  and  order  of  these  things,  more  may  be  said  in  the  next  chapter. 

On  the  whole,  this  ^rand  objection  against  the  doctrine  of  men's  being  bom 
coi  rupt,  that  it  makes  lum  who  gave  us  our  being,  to  be  the  cause  of  the  being 
of  corruption,  can  have  no  more  force  in  it,  than  a  like  argument  has  to  prove, 
that  if  men,  by  a  course  of  nature,  continue  wicked,  or  remain  without  good- 
ness, after  they  have  by  vicious  acts  contracted  vicious  habits,  and  so  made 
themselves  wicked,  it  makes  him,  who  is  the  cause  of  their  continuance  in 
being,  and  the  cause  of  the  continuance  of  the  course  of  nature,  to  be  the  cause 
of  their  continued  wickedness.  Dr.  Taylor  says,*  "  God  would  not  make  any 
thing  that  is  hateful  to  him ;  because,  by  the  very  terms,  he  would  hate  to  make 
such  a  thing."  But  if  this  be  good  arguing  in  the  case  to  which  it  is  appli- 
ed, may  I  not  as  well  say,  God  would  not  continue  a  thing  in  being,  that  is  Ao/e- 
ful  to  him,  because,  by  the  very  terms,  he  would  hate  to  continue  such  a  thing 
in  being  1  I  think  the  very  terms  do  as  much  (and  no  more)  infer  one  of  these 
propositions,  as  the  other.  In  Uke  manner  the  rest  that  he  says  on  that  head 
may  be  shown  to  be  unreasonable,  by  only  substituting  the  word,  continue^  in  the 
place  of  make  and  propagate.  I  may  fairly  imitate  his  way  of  reasoning  thus : 
"  To  say,  God  continues  us  according  to  his  own  original  decree,  or  law  of  con" 
tinuation,  which  obliges  him  to  continue  us  in  a  manner  he  abhors,  is  really  to 
make  bad  worse :  for  it  is  supposing  him  to  be  defective  in  wisdom,  or  by  his  own 
decree  or  law  to  lay  such  a  constraint  upon  his  own  actions,  that  he  cannot  do 
what  he  would,  but  is  continually  doing  what  he  would  not,  what  he  hates  to 
do,  and  what  he  condemns  in  us,  viz.,  continuing  us  sinful,  when  he  condemns  us 
for  continuing  ourselves  sinful.'*  If  the  reasoning  be  weak  in  the  one  case,  it 
is  no  less  so  in  the  other.     . 

If  any  shall  still  insist,  that  there  is  a  difference  between  God's  so  disposing 

*Paflel38,& 
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tilings  as  that  depravity  of  heart  shall  be  continuedy  according  to  the  settled 
course  of  nature,  in  the  same  person,  who  has  by  his  own  fault  introduced  it ;  and 
bis  so  disposing  as  that  men,  according  to  a  course  of  nature,  should  be  horn 
with  depravity,  in  consequence  of  Adam's  introducing  sin,  by  his  act  which  we 
had  no  concern  in,  and  cannot  be  justly  charged  with.  On  this  I  would  observe, 
that  it  is  quite  ^oing  off  the  objection,  which  we  have  been  upon,  from  God's 
agency,  and  flying  to  another.  It  is  then  no  longer  insisted  on,  that  simply  for 
hun,  from  whose  agency  the  course  of  nature  and  our  existence  derive,  so  to 
dispose  things,  as  that  we  should  have  existence  in  a  cx)mipt  state,  is  for  him  to 
be  the  author  of  sin  ;  but  the  plea  now  advanced  is,  that  it  is  not  proper  and 
just  for  such  an  agent  so  to  dispose,  in  this  casCy  and  only  in  consequence  of 
Adam's  sin  ;  it  not  being  just  to  charge  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity.  And  this 
matter  shall  be  particularly  considered,  in  answer  to  the  next  objection^  to  which 
I  now  proceed 
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That  great  ObjectioD  agamst  the  Imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity,  consider- 
ed, that  such  Imputation  is  unjust  and  unreasonable,  inasmuch  as  Adam  and  hia 
posterity  are  not  one  and  the  same.  With  a  brief  reflection  subjoined  of  what  some 
nave  supposed,  of  God's  imputing  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  Posterity,  but  in  an 
infinitely  less  degree,  than  to  Adam  himself. 

That  we  may  proceed  with  the  greater  clearness  in  considering  the  mam 
abjections  against  supposing  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin  to  be  imputed  to  his  poste- 
rity ;  I  would  premise  some  observations  with  a  view  to  the  right  slating  o(  tho 
doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  first  sin,  and  then  show  the  reasojiablenes^ 
of  this  doctrine,  in  opposition  to  the  great  clamor  raised  against  it  on  this  heacL 

I  think  it  would  go  far  towards  directing  us  to  the  more  clear  and  distinct 
conceiving  and  right  stating  of  this  affair,  were  we  steadily  to  bear  this  in  mind : 
that  God,  in  each  step  of  his  proceeding  with  Adam,  in  relation  to  the  covenant 
or  constitution  established  with  him,  looked  on  his  posterity  as  being  one  with 
him,  (The  propriety  of  his  l6bkin^  upon  them  so,  I  shall  speak  to  afterwards.) 
And  though  he  dealt  more  immediately  with  Adam,  yet  it  was  as  the  head 
of  the  whole  ^)ody,  and  the  root  of  the  whole  tree ;  and  in  his  proceedings 
with  him,  he  <feait  with  all  the  branches,  as  if  they  had  been  then  existing  m 
their  root 

From  which  it  will  follow,  that  both  guilt,  oi  exposedness  to  punishment, 
and  also  depravity  of  heart,  came  upon  Adam's  posterity  just  as  they  came  upon  /^ 
him,  as  much  as  if  he  and  they  had  all  coexisted,  like  a  tree  with  many  branches ;/ 
allowing  only  for  the  difference  necessarily  resulting  from  the  place  Adam  stood 
in,  as  head  or  root  of  the  whole,  and  being  first  and  most  immediately  dealt  with, 
and  most  immediately  acting  and  suffering.  Otherwise,  it  is  as  if,  m  every  step 
of  proceeding,  every  alteration  in  the  root  nad  been  attended,  at  the  same  instant, 
with  the  same  steps  and  alterations  throughout  the  whole  tree,  in  each  individ- 
ual branch.  I  think  this  will  naturally  follow  on  the  supposition  of  there  being 
a  constituted  oneness  or  identity  of  Adam  and  his  posterity  in  this  affair. 

Therefore  I  am  humbly  of  opmion,  that  if  any  have  supposed  the  children 
of  Adam  to  come  into  the  world  with  a  doMe  guilty  one  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin, 
another  the  giult  ariang  from  their  having  a  corrupt  heart,  they  have  not  so 
Vol.  IL  6! 
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well  conceived  of  the  matter.  The  guilt  sl  man  has  upon  his  soul  at  his  first  ez> 
istence,  is  one  and  simple,  viz.,  the  guilt  of  the  ori^nal  apostasy,  the  guDt  of 
the  sin  by  whichfthe  species  first  rebelled  against  God.  \  This,  and  the  guilt  aris- 
ing from  the  first  corruption  or  depraved  disposition  or  the  heart,  are  not  to  be 
looked  upon  as  tivo  thln^,  distinctly  imputed  and  charged  upon  men  in  the  sight 
of  God.  Indeed  the  guilt  that  arises  from  th^corruption  of  the  heart,  as  it  re- 
mains a  confirmed  principle,  and  appears  in  its  consequent  operations,  is  a  di»- 
tinct,  and  additi(yiud  guilt :  but  the  guilt  arising  from  the  first  existing  of  a 
depraved  disposition  in  Adam's  posterity,  I  apprehend,  is  not  distinct  from  their 

fuilt  of  Adam's  first  sin.  For  so  it  was  not  in  Adam  himself.  The  first  evil 
isposition  or  inclination  of  the  heart  t)f  Adam  to  sin,  was  not  properly  distinct 
from  his  first  act  of  sin,  but  was  included  in  it  The  external  act  he  conunitted 
was  no  otherwise  his,  than  as  his  heart  was  in  it,  or  as  that  action  proceeded 
from  the  wicked  inclination  of  his  heart.  Nor  was  the  guilt  he  had  double^  as 
for  two  distinct  sins  :  one,  the  wickedness  of  his  heart  and  will  in  that  affair; 
another,  the  wickedness  of  the  external  act,  caused  by  his  heart.  His  guilt  was 
all  truly  from  the  act  of  his  inward  man ;  exclusive  of  which  the  motions  of  his 
body  were  no  more  than  the  motions  of  any  lifeless  instrument.  His  sin  con- 
sisted in  wickedness  of  heart,  fully  sufficient ybr,  and  entirely  amounting  to^  all 
that  appeared  in  the  act  he  committed. 

The  depraved  disposition  of  Adam's  heart  is  to  be  considered  two  ways. 
(1.)  As  the  first  rising  of  an  evil  inclination  in  his  heart,  exerted  in  his  first  act 
of  sin,  and  the  ground  of  the  complete  transgression.  (2.)  An  evil  disposition 
of  heart  continuing  afterwards,  as  a  confirmed  principle  that  came  by  God's  for- 
saking him  ;  which  was  a  jnivishment  of  his  first  transgression.  This  confirm- 
ed corruption,  by  its  remaining  and  continued  operation,  brought  additional  guilt 
on  his  soul. 

And  in  like  manner,  depravity  of  heart  is  to  be  considered  two  ways  m 
Adam's  posterity.  Thejirst  existing  of  a  corrupt  disposition  in  their  hearts,  is 
not  to  be  looked  upon  as  sin  belonging  to  them,  distinct  from  their  participation 
of  Adam's  first  sin  :  it  is  as  it  were  the  extended  pollution  of  that  sin,  through 
the  whole  tree,  by  virtue  of  the  constituted  union  of  the  branches  with  the  root ; 
or  the  Inherence  of  the  sin  of  that  head  of  the  species  in  the  members,  in  the  con- 
stat and  concurrence  of  the  hearts  of  the  members  with  the  head  in  that  first 
act.  (Which  may  be,  without  God's  being  thejauthor  of  sin,  about  which  I 
have  s[)oken  in  the  former  chapter."^  But  the  depravity  of  nature  remaining  an 
tslablishvd  principle  in  the  heart  of  a  child  of  Adam,  and  as  exhibited  in  after 
operations,  is  a  consequence  and  punishment  of  the  first  apostasy  thus  paiticipated, 
and  brin|i[s  now  guilt.  The  first  being  of  an  evil  disposition  in  the  heart  of  a 
cluld  of  Adam,  whereby  he  is  disposed  to  approve  of  the  sin  of  his  first  father,  as 
fully  as  he  himself^approved  of  it  when  he  committed  it,  or  so  far  as  to  impty  a 
full  and  pertVct  consent  of  heart  to  it,  I  think,  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  con- 
sequiiioe  ol  the  imputation  of  that  first  sin,  any  more  than  the  full  consent  of 
Adam's  own  heart,  in  the  act  of  sinning;  which  was  not  consequent  on  the  im- 
putat  ion  of  his  sin  to  himself,  but  rather pnor  to  it  in  the  order  of  natrxe.  Indeed 
the  derivation  of  the  evil  disposition  to  the  hearts  of  Adam's  posterity,  or  rather 
the  cot'uistenre  of  the  evil  disposition,  implied  in  Adam's  first  rebellion,  in  the 
root  and  briim/n\s\  is  a  conseiiuence  of  the  union  that  the  wise  author  of  the  worki 
has  cstablishal  between  Adam  and  his  posterity ;  but  not  properly  a  consequence 
wf  the  imputaiion  of  his  sin ;  nay,  rather  antecedent  to  it,  as  it  was  in  Adam  him* 
self.  The  first  depravity  of  heart,  and  the  imputation  of  that  sin,  are  both  the 
coase<j[uences  of  that  establisheil  union  ;  but  yet  in  such  order,  that  the  evil  di»> 
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position  is  Jirst,  and  the  charge  of  guilt  consequent^  as  it  was  in  tl  e  case  of 
Adam  himself.* 

The  first  existence  of  an  evil  disposition  of  heart,  amounting  to  a  full  consent 
to  Adam's  sin,  no  more  infers  God's  heing  the  author  of  that  evil  disposition  io 
the  child^  than  in  ihe  father.  The  first  arising  or  existing  of  that  evil  disposi- 
tion in  the  heart  of  Adam,  was  b^  God's  'permission  ;  who  could  have  prevented 
it,  if  he  had  pleased,  by  gwing  such  influences  of  his  Spirit,  as  would  have  been  ab- 
f?olutely  effectual  to  hinder  it ;  which,  it  is  plain  in  fact,  he  did  withhold :  and  what- 
everunystery  ?nay  be  sup^*>oed  in  the  affair,  yet  no  Christian  will  presume  to  say,  it 
was  not  in  perfect  consistence  with  God's  holiness  and  righteousness^  notwith- 
standing Adam  had  been  guilty  of  no  offence  before.  Sogroot  and  branches\ 
being  one,  according  to  God's  wise  constitution,  the  case  in  fact  is,  that  by  vir* 
tue  of  this  oneness  answerable  changes  or  effects  through  all  the  branches  coexist 
with  the  changes  in  the  root :  consequently  an  evil  disposition  exists  in  the 
hearts  of  Adam's  posterity,  equivalent  to  that  which  was  exerted  in  his  own  heart, 
when  he  ate  the  forbidden  fruit.  Which  God  has  no  hand  in,  any  otherwise, 
than  in  not  exerting  such  an  influence,  as  might  be  effectual  to  prevent  it ;  as 
appears  by  what  was  observed  in  the  former  chapter. 

But  now  the  grand  objection  is  against  the  reasonableness  of  such  a  consti* 
tutioiiy  by  which  Adam  and  his  posterity  should  be  looked  upon  as  otic,  and  dealt 
with  accordingly,  in  an  affair  of  such  infinite  consequence ;  so  that  if  Adam 
sinned,  they  must  necessarily  be  made  sinners  by  his  disobedience,  and  come 
into  existence  with  the  same  depravity  of  disposition,  and  be  looked  upon  and 
treated  as  though  they  were  partakers  with  Adam  in  his  act  of  sin.  I  have  not  room 
here  to  rehearse  all  Dr.  Taylor's  vehement  exclamations  against  the  reasona- 
bleness and  justice  of  this.     The  reader  may  at  his  leisure  consult  his  book, 

♦  My  meaning,  in  the  whole  of  what  has  been  here  said,  may  be  illustrated  thus  :  let  us  8up[)ose,  thai 
Adam  and  all  his  posterity  had  coexisted,  and  that  his  posterity  had  been,  through  a  law  of  nature  estab* 
tished  by  (tie  Creator,  united  to  him,  something  as  the  branches  of  a  tree  are  united  to  the  mot,  or  the  roem- 
tiers  of  the  body  to  the  head,  so  as  to  constitute  as  it  were  one  complex  person,  or  one  moral  whole  :  so 
that  by  the  law  of  union,  there  should  have  been  a  communion  and  coexistence  in  acts  and  affections  ; 
all  jointly  participating,  and  all  concurring,  as  one  whole,  in  the  disposition  and  action  of  the  head  ;  m 
we  see  in  the  body  natural,  the  whole  body  is  aflfectcd  as  the  head  is  affected  ;  and  the  whole  body  con- 
curs when  the  head  acts.  Now,  in  thi»  case,  the  hearts  of  all  the  branches  of  mankind,  by  the  constitution 
of  nature  and  law  of  union,  would  have  been  affected  just  as  the  heart  of  Adam,  their  common  root,  wiia 
affected.  When  the  heart  of  the  root,  by  a  full  disposition,  committed  the  first  sin,  the  hearts  of  sdl  the 
hranches  would  have  concurred ;  and  when  the  toot,  in  consequence  of  this,  became  guilty,  so  would  all 
the  branches  ;  and  when  the  heart  of  the  root,  as  a  punishment  of  the  sin  committed,  was  forsaken  of  God, 
in  like  manner  would  it  have  fared  with  all  the  branches  ;  and  when  the  heart  of  the  root,  in  consequence 
of  this,  was  confirmed  in  permanent  depravity,  the  case  would  have  been  the  same  with  all  the  branchea  ; 
and  as  new  guilt  on  the  soul  of  Adam  would  have  been  consequent  on  this,  so  also  would  it  have  been 
with  his  moral  branches.  And  thus  all  things,  with  relation  to  evil  disposition,  guilt,  pollution  and  de- 
pravity,  would  exist,  in  the  same  order  and*dependence,  in  each  branch,  as  in  the  root.  Now,  difference 
of  the  time  of  existence  does  not  at  all  hinder  things  succeeding  in  the  same  order,  any  more  than  differ- 
ence of  place  in  a  coexistence  of  time. 

Here  may  be  worthy  to  be  observed,  as  in  several  respects  to  the  present  purpose,  some  things  that  are 
said  by  Stapferus,  an  eminei\t  divine  of  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  in  his  Theologia  Polemica,  published 
about  fourteen  years  ago  ;  in  English  as  follows.  '*  Seeing  all  Adam's  posterity  are  derived  from  their 
first  parent,'as  their  root,  the  whole  of  the  human  kind,  with  its  root,  may  be  considered  as  constituting 
but  one  whole,  or  one  mass  ;  so  as  not  to  be  properly  a  thing  distinct  from  its  root ;  the  posterity  not  dih 
fering  from  it,  any  otherwise  than  the  branches  from  the  tree.  From  which  it  easily  appears,  how  that 
when  the  root  sinned,  all  that  which  is  derived  from  it,  and  with  it  constitutes  but  one  whole,  may  be 
looked  upon  a«  also  sinning ;  seeing  it  is  not  distinct  from  the  root,  but  is  one  with  it." — Tom.  i.  cap.  3, 
1856,57. 

"  It  is  olijertcd  against  the  imputation  of  Adam*s  sin,  that  we  never  committed  the  same  sin  with  Adam, 
neither  in  number  nor  in  kind.  I  answer,  we  should  distinguish  here  between  the  physical  act  itself,  ' 
which  Ailam  committed,  and  the  morality  of  the  action,  ancl  consent  to  it.  If  wc  have  respect  only  to  the 
external  act,  to  l>c  sure  it  must  be  confcsned,  that  Adam's  posterity  did  not  put  forth  their  hands  to  the  for- 
bidden fruit :  in  which  sense,  that  act  of  transgresiiion,  and  that  fall  of  Adam  cannot  be  physically  one 
with  the  sin  of  his  posterity.  But  if  we  consider  the  morality  of  the  action,  and  what  consent  there  is  to 
it,  it  is  nitojrthrr  to  l>e  maintained,  that  his  i)08terity  committed  the  same  sin,  both  in  number  and  in  kind, 
inasmuch  an  they  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  consenting  to  it.  For  where  there  is  consent  to  a  sin,  there 
Ittesume  sin  is  committed.    Seeit^  therefore  that  Adam,  with  all  his  |x>s*£rity,  constitute  but  one  mond 
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and  see  them  m  the  places  referred  to  below.*  WltteTer  black  colors  and 
frightful  representations  are  employed  on  this  occasion,  all  may  be  summed  up 
in  this,  That  Adam  and  his  posterity  are  not  one^  but  entirely  distinct  agents. 
But  with  respect  to  this  mighty  outcry  made  against  the  reasonableness  of  any 
such  constitution,  by  which  God  is  supposed  to  treal  Adam  and  his  posterity  as 
oo€,  I  would  make  the  following  observations. 

^  I.  It  signifies  nothing  to  exclaim  against  flam  fad.  Such  is  the  fadj  most 
evident  and  acknowledged  ^oc^,  with  respect  to  the  state  of  all  mankind,  without 
exception  of  one  individual  among  all  the  natural  descendants  of  Adam,  as 
makes  it  apparent,  that  God  actually  deals  with  Adam  and  his  posterity  as  one, 
in  the  affair  of  his  apostasy,  and  its  infinitely  terrible  consequences.  It  has 
been  demonstrated,  and  shown  to  be  in  effect  plainly  acknowlalged,  that  every 
individual  of  mankind  comes  into  the  world  in  such  circumstances,  as  that  there 
is  no  hope  or  possibility  of  any  other  than  their  violating  God's  holy  law  (if  they 
ever  live  to  act  at  all  as  moral  agents),  and  being  thereby  justly  exposed  to 
eternal  ruin.f  And  it  is  thus  by  God's  ordering  and  disposing  of  things.  And 
God  either  thus  deals  with  mankind,  because  he  looks  upon  them  as  one  with 
their  first  father,  and  so  treats  them  as  siiiful  and  guilty  by  his  apostas)' ;  or 
(which  will  not  mend  the  matter)  he,  uithout  viewing  them  as  at  all  concerned 
in  that  affair,  but  as  in  every  respect  perfectly  innocent,  does  nevertheless 
subject  them  to  this  infinitely  dreadful  calamity.  Adam,  by  his  sin,  was 
exposed  to  the  calamities  and  sorrows  of  this  life,  to  temporal  death  and 
eternal  ruin  ;  as  is  confessed.  And  it  is  also  in  effect  confessed,  that  all  his 
posterity  come  into  the  world  in  such  a  state,  as  that  the  certain  consequence 
IS  their  being  exposed,  and  justly  so,  to  the  sorrows  of  this  life,  to  temporal 
death  and  demal  ruin,  unless  saved  by  grace.  So  that  w^e  see,  God  in  fact 
deals  with  them  together,  or  as  one.    If  God  orders  the  consequences  of  Adam's 

person,  and  are  united  in  the  same  covenant,  and  are  transgressors  of  the  same  law,  they  are  also  to  be 
looked  upon  as  having,  in  a  moral  estimation,  committed  the  same  transgression  of  the  law,  botlfin  nara- 
her  and  in  kind.  Therefore  this  reasoning  avails  nothing  against  the  righteous  imputation  of  the  sin  of 
Adam  to  all  mankind,  or  tu  the  whole  moml  person  that  is  consenting  to  it.  And  for  the  reason  mentioned, 
we  may  rather  aigue  thus  :  the  ?in  of  ihe  posterity,  on  account  of  their  consent^  and'the  moral  view  in 
which  they  are  to  be  taken,  is  the  same  with  the  sin  of  Adam,  not  only  in  kind,  but  in  number;  tberefkmi 
the  sin  of  Adam  is  rightfullv  imputed  to  his  posterity."— Id.  Tom.  iv.  cap.  16,  ^60, 61. 

y  The  imputation  of  Adam's  ilist  sin  consists  in  nothing  else  than  this,  that  his  postenty  are  viewed 
as  in  the  same  place  with  their  father,  and  are  like  him.    But  seeing,  agreeable  to  what  we  have  already 

E roved,  God  might,  according  to  his  own  righteous  jud^ent,  which  was  founded  on  his  most  righteooi 
LW,  give  Adam  a  posterity  that  were  likehimaelf;  and  indeed  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  according  to  th« 
▼ery  laws  of  nature ;  therefore  he  might  also  in  righteous  judgment  impute  Adam*s  sin  to  them ;  inasmuch 
as  to  eive  Adam  a  posterity  like  himtelf^  and  to  impute  his  sin  to  them,  is  one  and  the  same  thing.  And 
therefore  if  the  former  be  not  contrary  to  the  divine  perfections,  so  neither  is  the  latter.  Our  adversariee 
eontend  with  us  chiefly  on  this  account.  That  according  to  our  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  such  an  impuUu 
Uon  of  the  first  sin  is  maintained,  whereby  God,  without  any  regard  to  universal  native  corruption^  esteems 
all  Adam*s  posterity  as  gvilty,  and  holds  them  as  liable  to  condemnation,  purely  on  account  of  that  sinful 
act  of  their  first  parent ;  so  that  they,  without  any  respect  had  to  tkeirown  «m,  and  so,  as  innocent  in  them- 
selves,  are  destined  to  eternal  punishment.  I  have  therefore  ever  been  careful  to  show,  that  thev  do  m- 
iuriowf/y  suppose  those  things  to  be  gejaaratedy  in  our  doctrine,  which  are  hy  no  mean*  to  be  separated.  The 
whole  of  the  controversy  they  have  with  us  about  this  matter,  evidently  arises  from  this.  That  they  sup- 
pose the  mediate  and  the  immediate  imputation  are  distinguished  one  from  the  other,  not  only  iii  the  miin* 
ner  of  conception,  but  in  reality.  And  so  indeed  they  consider  imputation  only  as  immediate  ;  and  ab- 
stractly from  the  mediate  ;  when  yet  our  divines  suppose,  that  neitner  ought  to  be  considered  aeparatdy 
from  the  other.  Therefore  I  choose  not  to  use  any  such  distinction,  or  to  suppose  tuny  such  thing,  in 
what  I  haVe  said  on  the  subject ;  but  only  have  endeavored  to  explain  the  thing  itself,  and  to  recon- 
cile it  with  the  divine  attributes.  And  therefore  I  have  everywhere  conjoined  both  these  conceptions 
concerning  the  imputation  of  the  first  sin,  as  inseparable ;  and  judged,  that  one  ought  never  to  be  considered 
without  the  other.  While  I  have  been  writing  this  note,  I  consulted  all  tlie  systems  of  divinity,  which  I 
have  by  me,  that  I  might  see  what  was  the  true  and  genuine  opinion  of  our  chief  divines  in  this  affair ;  and  1 
found  that  they  were  of  the  same  mind  with  me  ;  namely,  That  these  two  kinds  of  imputation  are  by  no 
means  to  be  separated,  or  to  be  considered  abstractly  one  from  the  other,  but  that  one  does  involve  the 
other.'*— He  there  particularly  cites  those  two  famous  reformed  divines,  Vitringa  and  Lampius. — ^TcMn  iv 
Cap.  17,«78. 

«  Pages  13, 150,  161. 156.  2C],  108, 109,  111,  8.        f  Fait  1,  Chapw  1,  the  three  first  SectioM. 
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an,  with  regard  to  his  posterity's  welfare,  even  in  those  things  which  are  mosl 
important,  and  which  do  in  the  highest  degree  concern  their  eternal  interest,  to 
be  the  same  with  the  consequences  to  Adam  himsell,  then  he  treats  Adam  and 
his  posterity  as  one  in  that  affair.  Hence,  however  the  matter  be  attended  with 
difficulty, y^c/  obliges  us  to  get  over  the  difficulty,  either  by  finding  out  som€ 
solution,  or  by  shutting  our  mouths,  and  acknowledging  the  weakness  and 
scantiness  of  our  understandings;  as  we  must  in  innamerable  other  cases, 
where  apparent  and  undeniable  jTad,  in  God's  works  of  creation  and  providence, 
is  attended  with  events  and  circumstances,  the  manner  and  reason  of  which  are 
difficult  to  our  understandings.     But  to  proceed : 

XL  We  will  consider  the  difficulties  themselves,  insisted  on  in  the  objections  of 
our  opposers.  They  may  be  reduced  to  these  two :  First y  That  such  a  consti- 
tution IS  injurious  to  Adam's  posterity.  Secondly y  That  it  is  altogether  tm- 
proper,  as  it  \mphes  falsehood,  viewing  and  treatmg  those  as  one  which  indeed 
are  not  one,  but  entirely  distinct, 

FiKST  Difficulty.  That  the  appointing  Adam  to  stand,  in  this  great  affair, 
as  the  moral  head  of  his  posterity,  and  so  treating  them  as  one  with  him,  as 
standing  or  falling  with  him,  is  injurious  to  them,  and  tends  to  their  hurt  To 
which  f  answer,  it  is  demonstrably  otherwise  ;  that  such  a  constitution  was  so 
far  from  being  injurious  and  hurtful  to  Adam's  posterity,  or  tending  to  their 
calamity,  any  more  than  if  every  one  had  been  appointed  to  stand  for  himself 
personally,  that  it  was,  in  itself  considered,  very  much  of  a  contrary  tendency, 
and  was  attended  with  a  more  eligible  prcbdnlity  of  a  happy  issue  than  the 
latter  would  have  been  :  and  so  is  a  constitution  truly  expressmg  the  goodness 
of  its  author.     For,  here  the  following  things  are  to  he,  considered. 

1.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  Adam  was  o^  likely ,  on  account  of  hm 
capacity  and  natural  talents,  to  persevere  in  obedience,  as  his  posterity  (taking 
one  with  another),  if  they  had  all  been  put  on  the  trial  singly  for  themselves. 
And  supposing  that  there  was  a  constituted  union  or  oneness  of  him  and  his 
posterity,  and  that  he  stood  as  a  public  person,  or  common  head,  all  b^  this 
constitution  WDuld  have  been  as  sure  to  partake  of  the  benefit  of  his  obedience, 
as  of  the  ill  consequence  of  his  disobedience,  in  case  of  his  falL 

2,  There  was  a  greater  tendency  to  a  happy  issue,  in  such  an  appointment, 
than  if  every  one  had  been  appointed  to  stand  for  himself;  especially  on  two 
accounts.  (1.)  That  Adam  had  stronger  motives  to  watchfulness  than  his 
posterity,  would  have  had ;  in  that  not  only  his  own  eternal  welfare  lay  at 
stake,  but  also  that  of  all  his  posterity.  (2.)  Adam  was  in  a  state  of  complete 
manhood,  when  his  trial  began.  It  was  a  constitution  very  agreeable  to  the 
goodness  of  God,  considering  the  state  of  mankind,  which  was  to  be  propaga- 
ted in  the  way  of  generation,  that  their  frst  father  should  be  appointed  to  stand 
for  all.  For  by  reason  of  the  manner  of  their  coming  into  existence  in  a  state 
of  infancy f  and  their  coming  so  gradually  to  mature  state,  and  so  remaining 
for  a  great  while  in  a  state  of  childhood  and  comparative  imperfection,  after 
they  were  become  moral  agents,  they  would  be  less  fit  to  stand  for  themselves, 
than  their  first  father  to  stand  for  them. 

If  any  man,  notwithstanding  these  things,  shall  say,  that  for  his  own  part, 
if  the  affair  had  been  proposed  f.o  him,  he  should  have  chosen  to  have  had  his 
eternal  interest  trusted  in  his  own  hands ;  it  is  sufficient  to  answer,  that  no 
man^s  vain  opinion  of  himself,  as  more  fit  to  be  trusted  than  others,  alters  the 
true  nature  and  tendency  of  things,  as  they  demonstrably  are  in  themselvea 
Nor  is  it  a  just  objection,  that  this  constitution  has  in  «jen/  proved  for  the  hurt  of 
mankind     For  it  does  not  follow  that  no  advantage  was  given  for  a  hapfy 
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«»vent,  in  such  an  establishment,  because  it  was  not  su;:h  as  to  make  it  utterlj 
impossible  there  should  be  any  otlier  event 

3,  The  goodness  of  God  in  such  a  constitution  with  Mam  appears  in  this : 
That  if  there  had  been  no  sovereign,  gracious  establishment  at  all,  but  God*had 
proceeded  only  on  the  foot  of  mere  jvsticey  and  had  gone  no  further  than  this 
required,  he  might  have  demanded  of  Adam  and  all  his  posterity,  that  they 
should  perform  verfec^  perpetual  obedience,  without  ever  failing  in  the  least 
instance,  on  pam  of  eternal  death,  and  might  have  made  this  demand  vnthoui 
the  promise  of  any  positive  reward  for  tlieir  obedience.  For  perfect  obedience 
is  a  debt,  that  every  one  owes  to  his  Creator,  and  therefore  is  what  his  Creator 
was  not  obliged  to  pay  him  for.  None  is  obliged  to  pay  his  debtor,  only  for 
discharging  his  just  debt.  But  such  was  evidently  the  constitution  with  Adam, 
that  an  eternal  happy  life  was  to  be  the  consequence  of  his  persevering  fidelity, 
to  all  such  as  were  included  within  that  constitution  (of  which  the  tree  of  lift 
was  a  sign),  as  well  as  eternal  death  to  be  the  consequence  of  his  disobedience. 

I  come  now  to  consider  the 

Secoind  Difficulty.  It  being  thus  manifest  that  this  constitution,  by 
which  Adam  and  his  posterity  are  dealt  with  as  one,  is  not  unreasonable  upon 
account  of  its  being  injurious  and  hurtful  to  the  interest  of  mankind,  the  only 
thing  remaining  in  the  objection  against  such  a  constitution,  is  the  impropriety 
of  it,  as  implying  falsehood,  and  contradiction  to  the  true  nature  of  things  ;  as 
hereby  they  are  viewed  and  treated  as  one,  who  are  not  one,  but  wholly  dis- 
tinct ;  and  no  arbitrary  constitution  can  ever  make  that  to  be  true,  which  in 
itself  considered  is  not  true. 

This  objection,  however  specious,  is  really  founded  on  a  false  hypotheas, 
and  wrong  notion  of  what  we  call  sameness  or  oneness,  among  created  thine;s ; 
and  the  seeming  force  of  the  objection  arises  from  ignorance  or  inconsideratlon 
of  the  degree,  in  which  created  identity  or  oneness  with  past  existence,  in  gen- 
eral, depends  on  the  sovereign  constitution  and  law  of  the  Supreme  Author  and 
l)isposer  of  the  Universe. 

Some  things,  being  most  simply  considered,  are  entirely  distinct,  and  very 
diverse,  which  yet  are  so  united  by  the  established  law  of  the  Creator,  in  some 
respects,  and  with  regard  to  some  purposes  and  effects,  that  by  virtue  of  that 
establishment  it  is  with  them  as  if  they  were  one.  Thus  a  tree,  grown  great, 
and  a  hundred  years  old,  is  one  plant  with  the  little  sprout,  that  first  came  out 
of  the  ground,  from  whence  it  grew,  and  has  been  continued  in  constant  suc- 
cession, though  it  is  now  so  exceeding  diverse,  many  thousand  times  bigger, 
and  of  a  very  different  form,  and  perhaps  not  one  atom  the  very  same ;  yet  God. 
according  to  an  established  law  of  nature,  has  in  a  constant  succession  commu* 
nicated  to  it  many  of  the  same  qualities  and  most  important  properties,  as  if  it 
w*Te  o;ir.  It  has  been  his  pleasure  to  constitute  a  union  in  these  respects,  and 
for  these  purposes,  naturally  leading  us  to  look  upon  all  as  &ne.  So  the  body 
of  man  at  forty  years  of  age,  is  one  with  the  infant  body  which  first  came  into 
the  world  from  whence  it  grew ;  though  now  constituted  of  different  substance, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  substance  probably  changed  scores  (if  not  hundreds) 
of  times ;  and  though  it  be  now  in  so  many  respects  exceeding  diverse,  yet  God, 
according  to  the  course  of  nature,  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  establish,  has 
caused  that  in  a  certain  method  it  should  communicate  with  that  infantile  hoAy^ 
in  the  same  life,  the  same  senses,  the  same  features,  and  many  of  the  same 
qualities,  and  in  union  with  the  same  soul,  and  so,  with  regard  to  these  purpo- 
ses, it  is  dealt  with  by  him  as  one  body.  Again,  the  body  and  soul  of  a  man 
^/^^iney  in  a  very  different  manner,  and  for  different  purposes.     Considered  is 
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themselves,  they  are  exceeding  different  beings,  of  a  nature  as  diverse  as  can  be 
conceived ;  and  yet  by  a  very  peculiar  divine  constitution  or  law  of  nature, 
which  God  has  been  pleased  to  establish,  they  are  strongly  united,  and  become 
one,  in  most  important  respects ;  a  wonderful  mutual  communication  is  estab- 
lished ;  so  that  both  become  different  parts  of  the  same  man.  But  the  union 
and  mutual  communication  they  have,  has  existence,  and  is  entirely  regulated 
and  limited,  according  to  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  God,  and  the  constitution  he 
has  been  pleased  to  establish. 

And  if  we  come  even  to  the  personal  identity  of  created  intelligent  beings, 
though  this  be  not  allowed  to  consist  wholly  in  that  which  Mr.  Locke  places 
it  in,  i.  e.  same  consciousness  ;  yet  I  think  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  this  is  one 
thing  essential  to  it.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  communication  or  continuance 
of  the  same  consciousness  and  memory  to  any  subject,  through  successive  parts 
of  duration,  depends  wholly  on  a  divine  establishment.  There  would  be  no 
necessity  that  the  remembrance  and  ideas  of  what  is  past  should  continue  to 
'jxist,  but  by  an  arbitrary  constitution  of  the  Creator,  If  any  should  here  insist- 
that  there  is  no  need  of  having  recourse  to  such  a  constitution,  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  the  continuance  of  the  same  consciousness,  and  should  say,  that  thi 
very  nature  of  the  soul  is  such  as  will  sufficiently  account  for  it ;  and  that  thi 
soul  will  retain  the  ideas  and  consciousness  it  once  had,  according  to  the  course 
of  nature  ;  then  let  it  be  remembered,  who  it  is  gives  the  soul  this  nature ;  and  1© 
that  be  remembered  which  Dr.  Taylor  says  of  the  course  of  nature,  befpre  ob- 
served ;  denying,  that  "  the  course  of  nature  is  a  proper  active  cause,  whicl 
will  work  and  go  on  by  itself  without  God,  if  he  lets  and  permits  it ;''  saying 
that  "  the  course  of  nature,  separate  from  the  agency  of  God,  is  no  cause,  or  no- 
thing ;"  and  affirming  that  "  it  is  absolutely  impossible  the  course  of  nature 
should  continue  itself,  or  go  on  to  operate  by  itself,  any  more  than  produce  it- 
self;"* and  that  "  God,  the  Original  of  all  Being,  is  the  Only  Cause  of  all 
natural  effects."!  Here  is  worthy  also  to  be  observed,  what  Dr.  Turnbull 
says  of  the  laws  of  nature,  in  words  which  he  cites  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton. J 
"  It  is  the  will  of  the  mind  that  is  the  Jirst  cause,  that  gives  subsistence  and 
efficacy  to  all  'those  laws,  who  is  the  efficient  cause  that  produces  the  phenomena 
which  appear  in  analogy,  harmony  and  agreement,  according  to  these  laws.^* 
And  he  says,  "  the  same  principles  must  take  place  in  things  pertaining  to 
moral  as  well  as  natural  pliilosophy.*'^ 

From  these  things  it  will  clearly  follow,  that  identity  of  consciousness  de- 
pends wholly  on  a  law  of  nature,  and  so,  on  the  sovereign  mill  and  agency 
of  Gou ;  and  therefore,  that  personal  identity,  and  so  the  derivation  of  the  pol- 
lution and  guilt  of  past  sins  in  the  same  person,  depends  on  an  arbitrary  divine 
constitution  ;  and  this,  even  though  we  should  allow  the  same  consciousness  not 
to  be  the  only  thing  which  constitutes  oneness  qf  person,  but  should,  besides 
that,  suppose  sameness  of  substance  requisite.  For  if  same  consciousness  be 
one  thing  necessary  to  personal  identity,  and  this  depends  on  God's  sovereign 
constitution,  it  will  still  follow  that  personal  identity  depends  on  God's  sove- 
reign constitution. 

And  with  respect  to  the  identity  of  created  substance  itself,  in  the  different 
moments  of  its  duration,  I  think  we  shall  greatly  mistake,  if  we  imagine  it  to 
be  like  that  absolute,  independent  identity  of  the  First  Being,  whereby  he  la 
the  same,  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever.  Nay,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  de- 
monstrated that  even  this  oneness  of  created  substance,  existing  at  different 

•  Page  134,  8.       tPage  140,  S.       t  Mor.  Phli.,  D.  7.       f  Ibkl.,  p.  9. 
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times,  IS  a  merely  dependent  identity,  dependent  on  the  pleasure  and  sovereigB 
constitution  of  Him  who  worketh  au  in  all.  This  will  follow  from  what  ii 
generally  allowed,  and  is  certainly  true,  that  God  not  only  created  all  things, 
and  gaye  them  being  at  first,  but  continually  presences  them,  and  upholds  them 
in  bemg.  This  being  a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  it  may  be  worthy 
here  to  be  considerea  with  a  little  attention.  Let  us  inquire,  therefore,  in  the 
first  place,  whether  it  be  not  eyident  that  God  does  continually,  by  his  immedi- 
ate power  uphold  eyery  created  substance  in  being ;  and  then  let  us  see  the 
amsequence. 

That  God  does,  by  his  immediate  power,  uphold  eyery  created  substance  in 
being,  will  be  manifest,  if  we  consider  that  their  present  existence  is  a  dependeni 
existence,  and  therefore  is  an  eff'eci,  and  must  haye  some  ca^ise  ;  and  the  cause 
must  be  one  of  these  two:  either  the  antecedent  existence  of  the  same  substance, 
or  the  power  of  the  Creator.  But  it  cannot  be  the  antecedent  existence  of  the 
same  substance.  For  instance,  the  existence  of  the  body  of  the  moon  at  this 
present  moment,  cannot  be  the  eff'eci  of  its  existence  at  the  last  foregoing  mo- 
ment. For  not  only  was  what  existed  the  last  moment  no  active  cause,  but 
wholly  a  passive  thing ;  but  this  is  also  to  be  considered,  that  no  cause  can  pro- 
duce  effects  in  a  time  and  place  in  which  itself  is  not.  It  is  plain,  nothing  can 
exert  itself,  or  operate,  when  and  where  it  is  not  existing.  But  the  nM>on'8  past 
existence  was  neither  where  nor  when  its  present  existence  is.  In  point  al 
time,  what  is  past,  entirely  ceases,  when  present  existence  begins ;  oUierwise 
it  would  not  he  past.  The  past  moment  is  ceased  and  gone,  when  the  present 
moment  takes  place ;  and  does  no  more  coexist  with  it,  than  does  any  other  mo- 
ment that  had  ceased  twenty  years  ago.  Nor  could  the  past  existence  of  the 
particles  of  this  moving  body  produce  effects  in  any  other  place  than  where 
it  then  was.  But  its  existence  at  the  present  moment,  in  every  point  of 
it,  is  in  a  different  place  from  where  its  existence  was  at  the  last  preening  mo- 
ment. From  these  things  I  suppose  it  will  certainly  follow  that  the  present 
existence,  either  of  this,  or  any  other  created  substance,  cannot  be  an  effect  of 
its  past  existence.  The  existences  (so  to  speak)  of  an  effect,  or  thing  depen- 
dent, in  different  parts  of  space  or  duration,  though  ever  so  near  one  to  an- 
other, do  not  at  all  coexist  one  with  the  other ;  and  therefore  are  as  truly  differ- 
ent effects,  as  if  those  parts  of  space  and  duration  were  ever  so  far  asunder ; 
and  the  prior  existence  can  no  more  be  the  proper  cause  of  the  new  existence, 
in  the  next  moment,  or  next  part  of  space,  than  if  it  had  been  in  an  age  before, 
or  at  a  thousand  miles  distance,  without  any  existence  to  fill  up  the  intermedi- 
ate time  or  space.  Therefore  the  existence  of  created  substances,  in  each  suc- 
cessive moment,  must  be  the  effect  of  the  immediate  agency,  will,  and  power 
of  God. 

If  any  shall  sa^  this  reasoning  is  not  good,  and  shall  insist  upon  it,  that  there 
is  no  need  of  any  unmediate  divine  power  to  produce  the  present  existence  oi 
created  substances,  but  that  their  present  existence  is  the  effect  or  consequence 
of  past  existence,  accordmg  to  the  nature  of  things ;  that  the  established 
course  of  nature  is  sufficient  to  continue  existence,  where  existence  is  once 

gven ;  I  allow  it :  but  then  it  should  be  remembered  what  natiu-e  is  in  created 
ings ;  and  what  the  established  course  of  nature  is ;  that,  as  has  been  ob- 
served already,  it  is  nothing  separate  from  the  agency  of  God  ;  and  that,  as 
Dr.  Taylor  sajrs,  God,  the  Original  oi  all  being,  is  the  only  cause  of  all  natural 
^ects.  A  father,  according  to  the  coxu^e  of  nature,  begets  a  child ;  an  oak, 
according  to  the  course  of  nature,  produces  an  acorn,  or  a  bud ;  so,  according 
to  the  course  of  nature,  the  former  existence  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree  is  followed 
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by  its  new  or  present  existence.  In  the  one  case  and  the  c  ther,*the  new  effect 
is  consequent  on  the  former,  only  by  the  established  laws  arid  settled  course  of 
nature,  which  is  allowed  to  be  nothing  but  the  continued  immediate  efficien- 
cy of  God,  according  to  a  constitution  that  he  has  b^en  pleased  to  estab- 
lish. Therefore,  according  to  what  our  author  urges,  as  the  child  and  the 
acorn,  which  come  into  existence  according  to  the  course  of  nature^  in  conse- 
quence of  the  prior  existence  and  st'^'^e  of  the  parent  and  the  oak,  are  truly, 
immediately  created  or  made  by  Gov  ,  i»  must  the  existence  of  each  created 
person  and  thing,  at  each  moment  of  it,  be  from  the  immediate  continue 
creation  of  God.  It  will  certainly  follow  from  these  things,  that  God's  pre- 
ierving  created  things  in  being  is  perfectly  equivalent  to  a  continv£d  creation^ 
or  to  his  creating  those  things  out  of  nothing  at  each  moToent  of  their  existence 
If  the  continued  existence  of  created  things  oe  wholly  dependent  on  God's  pre- 
servation, then  those  things  would  drop  into  nothing,  upon  the  ceasmg  of  the 
present  moment,  without  a  new  exertion  of  the  divme  power  to  cause  them  to 
exist  in  the  following  moment  If  there  be  any  who  own  that  God  preserves 
things  in  being,  and  yet  hold  that  they  would  continue  in  being  without  any 
further  help  from  him,  afler  they  once  have  existence ;  I  think  it  is  hard  to 
know  what  they  mean.  To  what  purpose  can  it  be  to  talk  of  God's  preserving 
things  in  being,  when  there  is  no  need  of  his  preserving  them  ?  Or  to  talk  of 
their  being  dependent  on  God  for  continued  existence,  when  they  would  of 
themselves  continue  to  exist  without  his  help ;  nay,  though  he  should  wholly 
withdraw  his  sustaining  power  and  influence  ? 

It  will  follow  from  what  has  been  observed,  that  God's  upholding  created 
substance,  or  causing  its  existence  in  each  successive  moment,  is  altogether 
equivalent  to  an  immediate  prodtuiion  out  of  nffthing,  at  each  moment  Be- 
cause its  existence  at  this  moment  is  not  merely  in  part  from  God,  but  wholly 
from  him,  and  not  in  any  part  or  degree,  from  its  antecedent  existence.  For  the 
supposing  that  its  antecedent  existence  concurs  with  God  in  efficiency ,  to  pro- 
duce some  part  of  the  effect,  is  attended  with  all  the  very  same  absurdities, 
which  have  been  shown  to  attend  the  supposition  of  its  producing  it  wholly. 
Therefore  the  antecedent  existence  is  nothing,  as  to  any  proper  influence  or  as- 
sistance in  the  affair ;  and  consequently  Crod  produces  the  effect  as  much  from 
nothing,  as  if  there  had  been  nottiing  oefore.  So  that  this  effect  differs  not  at 
all  from  the  first  creation,  but  only  circumstantially  ;  as  in  frst  creation  there 
had  been  no  such  act  and  effect  of  God's  power  before  ;  whereas,  his  giving 
existence  afterwards,  follows  preceding  acts  and  effects  of  th^  same  kind,  in  an 
estaUished  order. 

Now,  in  the  next  place,  let  us  see  how  the  consequence  of  these  things  is  to 
my  present  purpose.  If  the  existence  of  created  substance,  in  each  successive 
moment,  be  wholly  the  effect  of  God's  immediate  power,  in  that  moment,  with- 
out any  dependence  on  prior  existence,  as  much  as  the  first  creation  out  of  no- 
thing, then  what  exists  at  this  moment,  by  this  power,  is  a  new  effect,  and 
simply  and  absolutely  considered,  not  the  same  with  any  past  existence,  though 
it  be  like  it,  and  follows  it  according  to  a  certain  established  method.*     And 

*  When  I  suppose  that  an  effect  which  is  prodaced  erevr  moment,  b^  a  new  action  or  exertion  ot 
power,  miitit  be  a  new  effect  in  each  moment,  and  not  absolutely  and  naroencally  the  same  with  that  whieb 
existed  in  preceding  moments,  the  thing  that  I  intend,  may  Im  illustrated  by  this  example.  The  lucid 
color  or  brixhtncss  of  the  moony  as  we  look  steadfastly  upon  it,  seems  to  be  a  permanent  thing,  as  though 
it  were  perfectly  the  same  brightness  continued.  But  indeed  it  is  an  effisct  produced  erery  moment. 
It  ceases,  and  u  renewed,  in  each  successive  point  uf  time ;  and  so  becomes  altogether  a  new  eiFeet 
at  each  instant ;  and  no  one  thing  that  belongs  to  it  is  numerically  the  same  that  existed  in  the  pre 
ceding  moment.    The  rays  of  thesu%  impressed  on  that  body,  sind  reflected  from  it,  which  caiiM  th# 
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tliere  is  no  identity  or  oneness  in  the  case,  but  what  depends  on  the  arbiirarg 
constitution  of  the  Creator ;  who  by  his  wise  sovereign  establishment  so  unites 
these  successive  new  effects,  that  he  treats  them  as  onCy  by  communicating  to 
tliem  like  properties, Relations  and  circumstances ;  and  so  leads  us  to  r^ard  and 
treat  them  as  one.  When  I  call  this  an  arbitrary  constitutioriy  I  mean,  it  is  a 
constitution  which  depends  on  nothing  but  the  divine  unit ;  which  divine  wdl . 
depends  on  nothing  but  the  divine  wisdom.  In  this  sense,  the  whole  course  of 
naiurey  with  all  that  belongs  to  it,  all  its  laws  and  methods,  and  constancy  and 
regularity,  continuance  and  proceeding,  J5  an  arbitrary  constitution.  In  this 
sense,  the  continuance  of  the  very  being  of  the  world  and  all  its  parts,  as  well 
as  the  manner  of  continued  being,  depends  entirely  on  an  arbitrary  constitution 
For  it  does  not  at  all  necessarily  follow,  that  because  there  was  sound,  or  light, 
or  color,  or  resistance,  or  gravity,  or  thought,  or  consciousness,  or  any  other  de- 
pendent thing  the  last  moment,  that  therefore  there  shall  be  the  like  at  the 
next.  All  dependent  existence  whatsoever  is  in  a  constant  flux,  ever  passing , 
and  returning ;  renewed  every  moment,  as  the  colors  of  bodies  are  every  mo- 
/  ment  renewed  by  the  hght  that  shines  upon  them ;  and  all  is  constantly  pro- 
ceeding from  God,  as  hght  from  the  sun.  In  him  tve  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being. 

Thus  it  appears,  if  we  consider  matters  strictly,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  anj 
identity  or  oneness  in  created  objects,  existing  at  different  times,  but  what  de- 
pends on  God^s  sovereign  constiiuiioru  And  so  it  appears  that  the  objection 
we  are  upon,  made  against  a  supposed  divine  constitution,  whereby  Adam  and 
his  posterity  are  viewed  and  treated  as  one,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  piuposes 
supposed,  as  if  it  were  7iot  conMsfent  with  truth,  because  no  constitution  can 
make  those  to  be  one,  which  are  rwt  one :  I  say,  it  appears  that  this  objection 
is  built  on  a  false  hypothesis :  for  it  appears,  that  a  dm/ie  constitution  is  the 
thing  which  makes  truth,  in  affairs  of  this  nature.  The  objection  supposes, 
there  is  a  oneness  in  created  beings,  whence  qualities  and  relations  are  «lerived 
down  from  past  existence,  distinct  from,  and  prior  to  any  oneness  that  can  be 
supposed  to  be  founded  on  divine  constitution.     Which  is  demonstrably  false, 

effect,  arc  none  of  thcu.  the  same.  The  impression,  made  in  each  moment  on  our  sensory,  is  by  the 
stroke  of  new  rays  ;  and  the  sensation,  excited  by  the  stroke,  is  a  new  effect,  an  effect  of  a  nnp  impulse- 
Therefore  the  brightness  or  lucid  whiteness  of  this  body  is  no  more  numerically  the  same  thing  will 
that  which  existed  in  the  preceding  moment,  than  the  soundofthe  wind  that  blows  now,  is  individually  the 
same  with  the  sound  of  the  wind  that  blew  iust  before,  which,  though  it  be  like  it,  is  not  the  same,  any  moie 
than  the  agitated  air,  that  makes  the  sound,  is  the  same  ;  or  than  the  tDoter^  flowing  in  a  river,  that  now 

Causes  by,  is  individually  the  same  with  that  which  passed  a  little  before.  And  if  it  l)e  thus  with  the 
rijihtness  or  color  of  the  moon,  so  it  must  be  with  its  solidity,  and  every  thing  else  belonging  to  its  sub- 
stance, if  all  be,  each  moment,  as  much  the  immediate  effect  of  Knew  exertion  or  application  of  power. 
The  raatt(  r  may  perhaps  be  in  some  respects  still  more  clearly  illustrated  by  this.  The  mui^M  of  things 
in  a  glnss,  as  we  keep  our  eye  upon  them,  seem  to  remain  precisely  the  same,  with  a  continuing,  pierfeet 
identity.  But  it  is  known  to  be  otherwise.  Philosophers  well  know  that  these  images  are  constantly 
renewed,  by  the  impression  and  reflection  of  new  rays  of  light ;  so  that  the  image  impressed  bv  the  former 
ray8  is  constantly  vanishing,  and  a  new  image  impressed  by  new  rays  every  moment,  both  on  the  glwss  and 
on  the  eye.  The  image  constantly  renewed,  bv  new  successive  rays,  is  no  more  numerically  the  same* 
than  if  it  were  by  some  artist  put  On  anew  with  a  pencil,  and  the  colors  constantly  vanishing^  as  fast  as 
put  on.  And  the  new  images  being  put  on  immediately  or  instantly,  do  not  make  ihem  the  same,  any  more 
than  if  it  were  done  with  the  intermission  of  an  hour  or  a  day.  The  image  that  exists  this  moment,  is 
not  at  itll  derived  from  the  image  which  existed  the  last  preceding  moment ;  as  may  be  seen,  because  if 
the  succession  of  new  rai/.t  be  intercepted,  by  something  interposed  between  the  object  and  the  glass, 
tl.e  in  age  immediately  ceases  ;  the  past  existence  of  the  image  has  no  influence  to  uphold  it,  so  much  as 
for  one  moment.  Which  shows  that  the  ima^e  is  altogether  new  made  every  moment ;  and  strictly 
speaking,  is  in  no  part  numerically  the  same  with  that  which  existed  the  moment  preceding.  And  truly 
so  the  matter  must  be  with  the  bodies  themselves,  as  well  as  their  images.  They  also  cannot  be  the  same, 
with  an  absolute  identity,  but  must  be  wholly  renewed  every  moment,  if  the  case  be  as  has  Deen 
proved,  that  their  present  existence  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  at  all  the  effect  of  their  past  existence  ; 
but  is  wholly,  every  instant,  the  effect  of  anew  agency,  or  exertion  of  the  power,  of  the  cause  of  theii 
existencr.  If  so,  the  existence  caused  is  e*^ry  instant  a  new  efftpct,  whether  the  cause  be  lights  or  io>- 
mediate  divine  rt^^itf  or  whatever  it  be. 
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and  sufficiently  appears  so  from  thin^  conceded  by  the  adversaries  themselves : 
and  therefore  the  objection  wholly  falls  to  the  ground. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  identity  and  oneness,  found  among  created 
things,  by  which  they  become  one  in  different  manners^  rejects,  and  degrees^ 
and  10  various  purposes  ;  several  of  which  differences  have  been  observed ;  and 
.pvery  kind  is  ordered,  related,  and  limited,  in  every  respect,  by  divine  constir 
tutixm.  Some  things,  existing  in  different  times  and  places,  are  treated  by  their 
Creator  as  one  in  one  respedy  and  others  in  another  ;  some  are  united  for  this 
communication^  and  others  for  that ;  but  all  according  to  the  sovereign  pleasure 
of  the  fountain  of  all  being  and  operation. 

It  appears  particularly,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  all  oneness,  by  virtue 
whereof  pollution  and  guilt  from  past  wickedness  are  derived,  depends  entirely 
on  a  divine  establishment.  It  is  this,  and  this  only,  that  must  account  for  guilt 
and  an  evil  taint  on  any  individual  soul,  in  consequence  of  a  crime  committed 
.twenty  or  forty  years  ago,  remaining  still,  and  even  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
and  forever.  It  is  this  that  must  account  for  the  continuance  of  any  such 
thing,  anywhere,  as  consciousness  of  acts  that  are  past ;  and  for  the  continu- 
ance of  all  habitSy  either  good  or  bad :  and  on  this  depends  every  thing  that  can 
belong  to  personal  identity.  And  all  communications,  derivations,  or  continua- 
tion of  qualities,  properties  or  relations,  natural  or  moral,  from  what  is  past^  as 
if  the  subject  were  one,  depends  on  no  other  foundation. 

And  I  am  persuaded,  no  solid  reason  can  be  given,  why  God,  who  consti- 
tutes all  other  created  union  or  oneness,  according  to  his  pleasure,  and  for  what 
purposes,  communications,  and  effects,  he  pleases,  may  not  establish  a  conslitu 
tion  whereby  the  natural  posterity  of  Adam,  proceeding  from  him,  much  as  the 
buds  and  branches  from  the  stock  or  root  of  a  tree,  should  be  treated  as  one  with 
him,  for  the  derivation,  either  of  righteousness,  and  communion  in  rewards,  or 
of  the  loss  of  righteousness,  and  consequent  corruption  and  guilt.* 

As  I  said  before,  all  oneness  in  created  things,  whence  qualities  and  rela* 
tions  are  derived,  depends  on  a  divine  constitution  that  is  arbitrary,  in  every 
other  respect,  excepting  that  it  is  regulated  by  divine  wisdom.  The  wisdom, 
which  is  exercised  in  these  constitutions,  appears  in  these  two  things.  Firsts 
in  a  beautiful  analogy  and  harmony  with  other  laws  or  constitutions,  especially 
relating  to  the  san>e  subject ;  and  secondly,  in  the  good  ends  obtained,  or  use- 
ful consequences  of  such  a  constitution.     If  therefore  there  be  any  objection  still 

*  I  appeal  to  suet)  as  are  not  wont  to  content  tlieroselves  with  judging  by  a  superficial  appenrance 
and  view  of  things,  l)ut  are  habituated  to  examine  things  strictly  and  closely,  that  they  may  judge  ri|<ht- 
eous  judgment,  whether  on  supposition  that  all  mankind  hm  coexisted^  in  the  manner  mcniiunod  be- 
fore, any  good  reason  can  be  given,  why  their  Creator  might  not,  if  be  bad  pleased,  have  established 
^:ch  a  union  between  Adam  and  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  was  in  the  case  supposed.  Particularly,  if  it 
had  been  the  case,  that  Ailam's  posterity  bad  actually,  according  to  a  law  of  nature,  somehow  grcwn 
911/  of  him,  and  yet  remained  contiguou$  and  literally  vnited  to  fum^  as  the  branches  to  a  tree,  or  the  mem- 
bers of  the  body  to  the  head  ;  and  had  all,  liefore  the  fall,  existed  together  at  the  tame  tune,  though  in  dif» 
ferent  places,  as  the  head  and  members  are  in  different  places  :  in  this  case,  who  can  detennine,  that  the 
author  of  nature  might  not,  if  it  had  pleasetl  him,  have  established  such  a  union  between  the  root  and 
branchrs  of  this  complex  being,  as  that  all  should  constitute  one  moral  whole  :  so  that  by  the  law 'jf 
anion,  there  should  be  a  commuuion  in  each  ntorai  altertUionj  and  that  the  heart  of  every  branch  should  at 
the  same  moment  participate  with  the  heart  of  the  fwn,  be  conformed  to  it,  and  concurring  with  it  in  all 
it>  afft'ctions  and  acts,  and  so  jointly  partaking  in  its  state,  as  a  part  of  the  same  thin^ .'  Why  might  not 
God,  if  he  had  pleased,  have  nx^d  such  a  kind  of  union  as  this,  a  union  of  the  various  parts  of  such  a 
moral  whole,  as  well  as  many  other  unions,  which  he  has  actually  fixed,  according  to  his  sovereign  plea- 
sure ?  And  if  he  might,  by  his  sovereign  constitution,  have  established  such  a  union  of  the  various 
branches  of  mankind,  when  existing  in  different  places,  I  do  not  see  why  he  might  not  also  do  the  same, 
though  they  exist  in  different  times.  I  know  not  why  succession,  or  diversity  of  time,  should  make  any 
such  ctinstiluled  union  more  unreasonable,  than  diversity  of  place.  The  only  reason,  why  diversity  of 
time  can  seem  (o  make  it  unreasonable,  is,  that  difference  of  time  showfi,  there  is  no  absolute  identity  of 
the  things  existing  in  those  different  times :  but  it  shows  this,  1  think,  not  at  all  more  than  the  differeac* 
of  tho  place  I A  cxibtence. 
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lying  against  this  constitution  with  Adam  and  his  posterity,  it  must  be^  tli^^t  it  is 
not  sufficiently  anse  in  these  respects.  But  what  extreme  arrogance  would  it 
be  in  us,  to  take  upon  us  to  act  as  judges  of  the  beaut/  and  wisdom  of  the  laws 
and  established  constitutions  of  the  supreme  Lord  and  Creator  of  the  universe ! 
And  not  only  so,  but  if  this  constitution,  in  particular,  be  well  considered,  its 
tmsdom,  in  the  two  forementioned  respects,  may  easily  be  made  evident.  There 
is  an  apparent  manifqld  analogy  to  other  constitutions  and  laws,  established  and 
maintained  through  the  whole  system  of  vital  nature  in  this  lower  world ;  all 
parts  of  which,  in  all  successions,  are  derived  from  the^rs^  o/the  kindy  as  from 
their  root  or  fountain ;  each  deriving  from  thence  all  properties  and  qualities, 
that  are  proper  to  the  nature  and  capacity  of  the  kind,  or  species  :  no  dertm" 
live  having  any  one  perfection  (unless  it  be  what  is  merely  circumstantial)  but 
what  was  in  its  primitive.  And  that  Adam's  posterity  should  be  without  that 
original  righteousness^  which  Adam  had  lost,  is  also  analogous  to  other  laws 
and  establishments,  relating  to  tlie  nature  of  mankind ;  according  to  which, 
Adam's  posterity  have  no  one  perfection  of  nature,  in  apy  kind,  superior  to 
what  was  in  him,  when  the  hiunan  race  be^an  to  be  propagated  from  him. 

And  as  such  a  constitution  was  ft  and  vsise  in  other  respects,  so  it  was  in 
this  that  follows.  Seeing  the  divine  constitution  concerning  the  manner  of 
mankind's  coming  into  existence  in  their  propagation,  was  such  as  did  so  natu- 
rally unite  them,  and  made  them  in  so  many  respects  one^  naturally  leading 
them  to  a  close  union  in  society,  and  manifold  intercourse,  and  mutual  depenf 
ence.  Tilings  were  wisely  so  established,  that  all  should  naturally  be  in  one 
and  the  same  mmal  state  ;  and  not  in  such  exceeding  different  states,  as  that 
some  should  be  perfectly  tnnocen/  and  holy,  but  others  corrupt  and  wicked; 
some  needing  a  Saviour,  but  others  needing  none ;  some  in  a  confirmed  state 
of  perfect  happiness^  but  others  in  a  state  of  public  condemnation  to  perfect  and 
eternal  misery  ;  some  justly  exposed  to  great  calamities  in  this  world,  but  otheis 
by  their  innocence  raised  above  all  suffering.  Such  a  vast  diveraty  of  state 
would  by  no  means  have  a^eed  with  the  natural  and  necessary  constitution  and 
unavoidable  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  world  of  mankmd ;  all  made  of 
one  bloody  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earthy  to  be  united  and  blended  ir 
society,  and  to  partake  together  in  the  natural  and  common  goods  and  evils  of 
this  lower  world. 

Dr.  Taylor  urges,*  that  sorrow  and  s/iame  are  only  for  personal  sin  :  and  it 
has  often  been  urged,  that  repentance  can  be  for  no  other  an.  To  which  I 
would  say,  that  the  use  of  words  is  very  arbitrary :  but  that  men's  Iiearts  should 
be  deeply  affected  with  grief  and  humiliation  bdbre  God,  for  the  pollution  and 
guilt  which  they  bring  into  the  world  with  them,  I  think,  is  not  in  the  least  tm- 
reasonable.  Nor  is  it  a  thing  strange  and  imheard  of,  that  men  should  be 
ashamed  of  things  done  by  others,  whom  they  are  nearly  concerned  in.  I  am 
su^e,  it  is  not  unscriptural ;  especially  when  they  are  justly  looked  upon  in  the 
sight  of  God,  who  sees  the  disposition  of  their  hearts,  as  fully  consenting  and 
concurring. 

From  what  has  been  observed  it  may  appear,  there  is  no  sure  ground  to 
ix)nclude,  that  it  must  be  an  absurd  and  impossible  thing,  for  the  race  of  man- 
kind truly  to  partake  of  the  sin  of  the  first  apostasy,  so  as  that  this,  m  reality 
and  propriety,  shall  become  their  sin ;  by  virtue  of  a  real  union  between  thlc 
root  and  branches  oi  the  world  of  mankinrd  Ttruly  and  properly  availing  to  such 
b  sonsequence),  established  by  the  Author  ot  the  whole  system  of  the  universe ; 

•  Pa<e  14. 
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to  whose  establishments  are  owing  all  propriety  and  reali^  of  tmitm,  in  any  part 
of  that  system ;  and  by  virtue  of  the  full  consent  of  the  hearts  of  Adam's  pos- 
terity to  that  fiik  apostasy.  And  therefore  the  sin  of  the  apostasy  is  not  theirs, 
merely  because  God  imputes  it  to  them ;  but  it  is  truly  and  properly  theirs,  and 
on  that  groundy  God  imputes  it  to  them. 

By  reason  of  the  established  union  between  Adam  and  his  posterity,  the 
case  is  far  otherwise  between  him  and  them,  than  it  is  between  distinct  parts  or 
individuals  of  Adam's  race ;  betwixt  whom  is  no  such  constituted  union ;  as 
between  children  and  other  ancestors.  Concerning  whom  is  apparently  to  be 
understood  that  place,  Ezek.  xviiL  1 — 20  ;*  where  God  reproves  the  Jews  for 
the  use  they  made  of  that  proverb,  The  fatliers  have  eate^i  sour  grapes,  and 
the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge  ;  and  tells  them,  that  hereafter  they  shall  no 
more  have  occasion  to  use  this  proverb ;  and  that  if  a  son  sees  the  wickedness 
of  his /o/Aer,  and  sincerely  disapproves  it  and  avoids  it,  and  he  himself  is  right* 
eous,  he  shall  not  die  for  the  iniquity  of  his  father  ;  that  all  souls,  b(Uh  the  soul  of 
the  father  and  the  son,  are  his  ;  and  Uiat  therefore  the  son  shall  not  hear  the  iniquity 
of  his  father,  nor  the  father  hear  the  iniquity  of  the  son  ;  hut  the  soul  that  sinneth, 
it  shall  die  ;  that  the  righteousness  of  the  righteous  shall  he  upon  him,  and  the 
fjoickedness  of  the  udcked  shall  he  upon  him.  The  thing  denied,  is  communion  in 
the  guilt  and  punishment  of  the  sins  of  others,  that  are  distinct  parts  of  Adam  s 
raje ;  and  expressly,  in  that  case,  where  there  is  no  consent  and  concurrence, 
but  a  smcere  disapprobation  of  the  wickedness  of  ancestors.  It  is  declared,  that 
children  who  are  adult  and  come  to  act  for  themselves,  who  are  righteous^  and 
do  not  approve  of,  but  sincerely  condemn  the  wickedness  of  ihelir  fathers,  shall 
not  be  punished  for  their  disapproved  and  avoided  iniquities.  The  occasion  of 
what  is  here  said,  as  well  as  the  design  and  plain  sense,  shows,  that  nothing  is 
here. intended  in  the  least  degree  inconsistent  with  what  has  been  supposed  con- 
cerning Adam's  posterity's  sinning  and  falling  in  his  apostasy.  The  occasion 
IS,  the  people's  murmurmg  at  God's  methods  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation ; 
agreeable  to  that  in  Levit  xxvi.  39, "  And  they  that  are  left  of  you,  shall  pine 
away  in  their  iniquity  in  your  enemies'  lands ;  and  also  in  the  iniquities  of  their 
fathers  shall  they  pine  away  with  them :"  and  other  parallel  places,  respecting 
external  judgments,  which  were  the  punishments  most  plainly  threatened,  and 
chiefly  insisted  on,  under  that  dispensation  (which  was,  as  it  were,  an  external 
and  carnal  covenant),  and  particularly  the  people's  suffering  such  terrible  judg- 
ments at  that  day,  even  in  Ezekiel's  time,  for  the  sins  of  Manasseh ;  according 
to  what  God  says  by  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xv.  4),  and  agreeable  to  what  is  said  in 
that  confession,  Lam.  v.  7,  "  Our  fathers  have  sinned  and  are  not,  and  we  have 
borne  their  iniquities." 

In  what  is  said  here,  there  is  a  special  respect  to  the  introducing  of  the  gos- 
pel dispensation ;  as  is  greatly  confirmed  by  comparing  this  place  with  Jer.  xxxi. 
29,30,  31.  Under  which  dispensation,  the  righteousness  of  God's  dealings 
with  mankind  would  be  more  fully  manifested,  in  the  clear  revelation  then  to 
be  made  of  the  method  of  the  Judgment  of  God,  by  which  the  find  state  of 
picked  men  is  determined ;  which  is  not  according  to  the  behavior  of  their 
particular  ancestors  ;  but  every  one  is  dealt  with  according  to  the  sin  of  his  own 
wicked  heart,  or  sinful  nature  and  practice.  The  affair  of  derivation  of  the  natural 
corruption  of  mankind  in  general,  and  of  their  consent  to,  and  participation  of,  the 
primitive  and  common  apostasy,  is  not  in  the  least  intermeddled  with,  or  touch- 
ed, by  any  thing  meant  or  aimed  at  in  the  true  scope  and  design  of  this  pluce  in 
EzekieL 

*  Which  Dr.  Taylor  alleges,  p.  l^  11,  $. 
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On  the  whole,  if  any  do  not  like  the  philosophy,  or  the  metaphysics  (as some 
perhaps  may  choose  to  call  it)  made  use  of  in  the  foregoing  reasonings  ;  yet  I 
cannot  doubt,  but  that  a  proper  consideration  of  what  is  apparent  and  undenia« 
ble  in  fact,  with  respect  to  the  dependence  of  the  state  and  course  of  things  in 
this  universe  on  the  sovereign  constitutions  of  the  supreme  Author  and  Lord  of 
all,  who  gives  none  account  of  any  of  his  matters,  and  whose  ways  are  past 
finding  out,  will  be  sufficient,  with  persons  of  common  modesty  and  sobrieh',  to 
stop  their  mouths  from  making  peremptory  decisions  against  iiie  justice  of  God. 
respecting  what  is  so  plainly  and  fully  taught  in  his  holy  word,  concerning  the 
derivation  of  a  depravity  and  guilt  from  Adam  to  his  posterity ;  a  thing  so 
abundantly  confirmed  by  what  is  found  in  the  experience  of  all  mankind  in  all 


This  is  enough,  one  would  think,  forever  to  silence  such  bold  expressions  as 
these — "  If  this  he  just — if  the  Scriptures  teach  such  doctrine,  &c.,  then  the 
Scriptures  are  of  no  use — understanding  is  no  understanding — and,  Wh^  a  Goo 
must  he  he,  that  can  thus  airse  innocent  creatures ! — Is  this  thy  God,  0  Chris* 
tianr 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  add  something  (by  way  of  supplement  to  this 
chapter,  in  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  say  so  much  about  the  imputation 
of  Adam's  sin)  concerning  the  opinions  of  two  divines,  of  no  inconsiderable  note 
among  the  dissenters  in  England,  relating  to  a  partial  imputation  of  Adam's  " 
first  sin. 

One  of  them  supposes  that  this  sm,  though  truly  imputed  to  infants,  so  that 
thereby  they  are  exposed  to  a  proper  punishment,  yet  is  not  imputed  to  them 
in  such  a  degree,  as  that  upon  this  account  they  should  be  hable  to  eternal 
4  punishment,  as  Adam  himself  was,  but  only  to  temporal  death,  ox  annihilation  , 
Adam  himself,  the  immediate  actor,  being  made  infinitely  more  guilty  by  i^ 
than  his  posterity.  On  w^hich  I  would  observe,  that  to  suppose,  God  imputes 
not  all  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin,  but  only  some  little  part  of  it,  relieves  notliing 
but  one's  imagination.  To  think  of  poor  little  infants  bearing  such  torments 
for  Adam's  sin,  as  they  sometimes  do  in  this  world,  and  these  torments  ending 
in  death  and  annihilation,  may  sit  easier  on  the  imagination,  than  to  conceive 
of  their  suffering  eternal  misery  for  it  But  it  does  not  at  all  relieve  one's  rea^ 
son.  There  i^  no  rule  of  reason  that  can  be  supposed  to  lie  against  imputing  a 
sin  in  the  whole  of  it,  which  was  conunitted  by  one,  to  another  who  did  not 
personally  commit  it,  but  what  will  also  lie  against  its  being  so  imputed  and 
punished  in  part.  For  all  the  reasons  (if  there  are  any)  lie  against  the  impu- 
tation ;  not  the  quantity  or  degree  of  what  is  imputed.  If  there  be  any  rule  of 
reason,  that  is  strong  and  good,  lying  against  a  proper  derivation  or  communi- 
cation of  guilt,  from  one  that  acted,  to  another  that  did  not  act ;  then  it  lies 
against  all  that  is  of  this  nature.  The  force  of  the  reasons  brought  against  im- 
puting Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity  (if  there  be  any  force  in  them)  lies  in  this, 
that  Adam  and  his  posterity  are  not  one.  But  this  lies  as  properly  against 
charging  a  part  of  the  guilt,  as  the  whole.  For  Adam's  posterity,  by  not  being 
the  same  with  him,  had  no  more  hand  in  a  little  of  what  was  done,  than  in  the 
whole.  They  were  as  absolutely  free  from  being  concerned  in  that  act  partly, 
as  they  were  wholly.  And  there  is  no  reason  to  be  brought,  why  one  man's 
sin  cannot  be  justly  reckoned  to  another's  account,  who  was  not  then  in  being, 
in  the  whole  of  it ;  but  what  will  as  properly  lie  against  its  being  reckoned  to 
him  in  any  part,  so  as  tjhat  he  should  be  subject  to  any  condemnation  or  punish- 
ment on  that  account  If  those  reasons  are  good,  all  the  difference  there  can 
oe  is  this ;  that  to  bring  a  great  punisliment  on  infants  \for  Adam's  sin,  is  a 
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great  act  of  injustice,  and  to  bring  a  comparatively  small  punishment,  is  a  smaller  / 
act  of  injustice,  but  not,  that  this  is  not  as  truly  and  demonstrably  an  act  of  in-^ 
justice,  as  the  other. 

To  illustrate  this  by  an  instance  something  parallel.  It  is  used  as  an  argu- 
ment why  I  may  not  exact  froin  one  of  my  neighbors,  what  was  due  to  me  from 
another y  that  he  and  my  debtor  are  not  the  same;  and  that  their  concerns,  in- 
terests and  properties  are  entirely  distinct  Now  if  this  argument  be  good,  it 
lies  as  truly  against  my  demanding  from  him  a  fart  of  the  debt,  as  the  whole. 
Indeed  it  is  a  greater  act  of  injustice  for  me  to  take  from  him  the  whole  of  it, 
than  a  part,  but  not  more  truly  and  certainly  an  act  of  injustice. 

The  other  divine  thinks  there  is  truly  an  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  so  that 
mfants  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  innocent  creatures ;  yet  seems  to  think  it  not 
igreeable  to  the  perfections  of  God,  to  make  the  state  of  infants  in  another  world 
worse  than  a  state  of  nonexistence.  But  this  to  me  appears  plainly  a  giving  up 
that  grand  point  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  both  in  whole  and  in  part 
For  it  supposes  it  to  be  not  right,  for  God  to  bring  anv  evil  on  a  child  of  Adam, 
which  is  innocent  as  to  personal  sin,  without  paying  for  it,  or  balancing  it  wi^h 
^ood  ;  so  that  still  the  state  of  the  child  shall  be  as  ^ood,  as  could  be  demanded 
m  justice y  in  a  case  of  mere  inrwcence.  Which  plamly  supposes  that  the  child 
is  not  exposed  to  any  proper  punishment  at  all,  or  is  not  at  all  in  debt  to  di- 
vine justice,  on  the  account  of  Adam's  sin.  For  if  the  child  were  truly  in  debt, 
then  sui»ely  justice  might  take  something  from  him  without  paying  for  it,  or 
without  giving  that  wnich  makes  its  state  ss  goody  as  mere  innocence  could  in 
justice  require.  If  he  owes  the  suffering  of  some  punishmenty  then  there  is  no 
need  that  justice  should  requite  the  infant  for  suffering  that  punishment ;  or  make 
up  for  ity  by  conferring  some  good,  that  shall  countervail  it,  and  in  effect  remove 
and  disannul  it;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  good  and  evil  shall  be  ataYi  even  balancey 
vea,  so  that  the  scale  of  good  shall  preponderate.  If  it  is  unjust  in  a  judge  to 
order  any  quantity  of  money  to  be  taken  from  another  without  paying  him  again, 
ind  fully  making  it  up  to  him,  it  must  be  because  he  had  justly  forfeited  none 
at  all. 

It  seems  to  me  pretty  manifest  that  none  can,  in  good  consistence  with  them- 
selves, own  a  real  imputation  of  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin  to  his  posterity,  f 
without  owning  that  they  itre  justly  viewed  and  treated  as  sinnersy  truly  guilty  I 
and  children  of  wrath  on  that  amount;  nor  unless  they  allow  a  just  imputation  I 
of  the  whole  of  the  evil  of  that  transgression ;  at  least  all  that  pertaias  to  the 
essence  of  that  act,  as  a  full  and  complete  violation  of  the  covenant  which  God 
had  established  ;  even  as  much  as  if  each  one  of  mankind  had  the  like  covenant 
established  with  him  singly,  and  had  by  the  like  direct  and  full  act  of  rebellion, 
violated  it  for  himself. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Wherein  several  other  Objections  are  considered. 

Dr.  Ta\xor  objects  against  Adam's  posterity's  being  supposed  to  come  into 
the  world  under  a  forfeiture  of  God's  blessing,  and  subject  to  his  curse  through 
his  sin  : — That  at  the  restoration  of  the  world  after  the  flood,  Goil  pronounced 
ecjuivalent  or  greater  blessings  on  Noah  and  his  sons,  than  he  did  on  Adam  hi 
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his  creation,  when  he  said,  **  Be  fruitfiil  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earH^ 
and  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,"  &c* 

To  this  I  answer,  in  the  following  remarks. 

I.  As  it  has  been  already  shown,  that  in  the  threateningy  denounced  for 
Adam's  sin,  there  was  nothing  whiph  appears  inconsisieni  with  the  continvance 
of  this  present  life  for  a  season,  or  with  the  propagating  his  kind ;  so  for  the 
like  reason,  there  appears  nothing  in  that  threatening,  upon  the  supposition  that 
it  reached  Adam's  posterity,  inconsistent  with  their  enjoying  the  temporal  bUs9^ 
ings  of  the  preisent  life,  as  long  as  this  is  continued ;  even  those  temporal  bless- 
ings whic^  God  pronounced  on  Adam  at  his  first  creation.  For  it  must  be 
observed,  that  the  blessings  which  God  pronounced  on  Adam,  when  he  first 
created  him,  and  before  the  trial  of  his  obedience,  were  not  the  same  with  the 
blessings  which  were  suspended  on  his  obedience.  The  blessings  thus  suspended, 
were  the  blessings  of  eternal  life ;  which,  if  he  had  maintained  his  integritY 
through  his  trial,  would  have  been  pronounced  upon  him  afterwards  ;  when  God, 
as  his  judge,  should  have  given  him  his  reward.  God  might,  indeed,  if  he  had 
pleased,  immediately  have  deprived  him  of  life,  and  of  all  temporal  blessings 
given  him  before.  But  those  blessings  pronounced  on  him  beforehand,  were 
not  the  things,  for  the  obtaining  of  which  his  trid  was  appointed.  These  were 
reserved,  till  the  issue  of  his  trial  should  be  seen,  and  then  to  be  pronounced  in 
the  blessed  sentence,  which  would  have  been  passed  upon  him  by  his  judge, 
when  God  came  to  decree  to  him  his  reward  for  his  approved  fidelitj'.  Ine 
pronouncing  these  latter  blessings  on  a  degenerate  race,  that  had  fallen  imder 
the  threatening  denounced,  would  indeed  (without  a  redemption)  have  been  in- 
consistent  with  the  constitution  which  had  been  established.  But  the  giving 
them  ih%  former  kind  of  blessings,  which  were  not  the  things  suspended  on  the 
trial,  or  dependent  on  his  fidehty  (and  these  to  be  continued  for  a  season),  was 
not  at  all  inconsistent  therewith. 

2.  It  is  no  more  an  evidence  of  Adam's  posterity's  being  not  included  in  the 
threatening,  denounced  for  his  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  that  they  still  have 
the  temporal  blessings  of  fruitfulness  and  a  dominion  over  the  creatures  continued 
to  them,  than  it  is  an  evidence  of  Adam's  being  not  included  in  that  threatening 
himself,  that  he  had  these  blessings  continued  to  him,  was  fruitful,  and  had  do- 
minion over  the  creatures  after  his  fall,  equally  with  his  posterity. 

3.  There  is  good  evidence,  that  there  were  blessings  impUed  in  the  bene- 
dictions God  pronounced  on  Noah  and  his  posterity,  which  were  granted  on  a 
new  foundation  ;  on  the  foot  of  a  dispensation  diverse  from  any  grant,  promise 
or  revelation  which  God  gave  to  Adam,  antecedently  to  his  fall,  even  on  the 
foundation  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  established  in  Jesus  Christ;  a  dispensation, 
the  design  of  which  is  to  deliver  men  from  the  curse  that  came  upon  them  by 
Adam's  sin,  and  to  bring  them  to  greater  blessings  than  ever  he  had.  These 
blessings  were  pronounced  on  Noah  and  his  seed,  on  the  same  foimdation  where- 
on afterwards  the  blessing  was  pronounced  on  Abraham  and  his  seed,  which 
included  both  spiritual  and  temporal  benefits.  Noah  had  his  name  prophetical- 
ly given  him  by  his  father  Lamech,  because  by  him  and  his  seed,  deliverance 
should  be  obtained  from  the  curse  which  came  by  Adam's  fall.  Gen.  v.  29, 
"  And  he  called  his  name  JSToah  (i.  e.  Rest),  saying.  This  same  shall  comfort  us 
concerning  our  work,  and  toil  of  our  hands,  because  of  the  ground  which  the 

X)rd  hath  cursed."     Pursuant  to  the  scope  and  intent  of  this  prophecy  (which 
eed  seems  to  respect  the  same  thing  with  the  prophecy  in  Gen.  iii.  15)  are 

•  See  p.  82,  &c.,  S. 
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flie  blessings  pronounced  on  Noah  after  the  flood.  There  is  this  erxlence  of 
these  blessings  being  conveyed  through  the  channel  of  the  covenant  of  grace, 
and  by  the  redemption  through  Jesus  Christ,  that  they  were  obtained  by  sacra* 
fice  ;  or  were  bestowed  as  the  eflTect  of  God's  favor  to  mankind,  which  was  in 
consequence  of  God's  smelling  a  sweet  savor  in  the  sacrifice  which  Noah 
offered.  And  it  is  very  evident  by  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  the  ancient 
sacrifices  never  obtained  the  favor  of  God,  but  only  by  virtue  of  the  relation  they 
had  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  Now  that  Noah  and  his  family  had  been  so 
wonderfully  saved  from  the  wrath  of  God,  which  had  destroyed  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  the  world  was  as  it  were  restored  from  a  ruined  state,  there  was  a 
proper  occasion  to  point  to  the  great  salvation  to  come  by  Christ :  as  it  was  a 
common  thing  for  God,  on  occasion  of  some  great  temporal  salvation  of  his 
people,  or  restoration  from  a  low  and  miserable  state,  to  renew  the  intimations 
of  the  great  spiritual  restoration  of  the  world  by  Christ's  redemption.*  God 
deals  with  the  generality  of  mankind,  in  their  present  state,  far  differently,  on 
occasion  of  the  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ,  firom  what  he  otherwise  would  do ; 
for,  being  capable  subjects  of  saving  mercy,  they  have  a  day  of  patience  and 
grace,  and  innumerable  temporal  blessings  bestowed  on  them ;  which,  as  the 
apostle  signifies  (Acts  xiv.  17),  are  testimonies  of  God's  reconcilableness  to 
sinful  men,  to  put  them  upon  seeking  after  God. 

But  besides  the  sense  in  which  the  posterity  of  Noah  in  general  partake  of 
these  blessings  of  dominion  over  the  creatures,  &c. ;  Noah  himself,  and  all  such 
of  his  posterity  as  have  obtained  like  precious  faith  with  that  exercised  by  him 
in  offering  his  sacrifice  which  made  it  a  sweet  savor,  and  by  which  it  procured 
these  blessings,  have  dominion  over  the  creatures,  through  Christ,  in  a  more 
excellent  sense  than  Adam  in  innocency ;  as  they  are  made  kings  and  priests 
unto  God,  and  reign  with  Christ,  and  all  things  are  theirs,  by  a  covenant  of 
grace.  They  partake  with  Christ  in  that  dominion  "  over  the  beasts  of  the 
earth,  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  fishes  of  the  sea,"  spoken  of  in  the  8th  Psalm  ; 
which  is  by  the  apostle  interpreted  of  Christ's  dominion  over  the  world.  1  Cor. 
XV.  27,  and  Heb.  ii.  7.  And  the  time  is  coming  when  the  greater  part  of  the 
posterity  of  Noah,  and  each  of  his  sons,  shall  partake  of  this  more  honorable 
and  excellent  dominion  over  the  creatures,  through  him  "  in  whom  all  the  fami- 
lies of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed."  Neither  is  there  any  need  of  supposing  that 
these  blessings  have  their  most  complete  accomplishment  until  many  ages  after 
they  were  granted,  any  more  than  the  blessing  on  Japhet,  expressed  in  those 
words,  "  God  shall  enlarge  Japhet,  and  he  shall  dwell  m  the  tents  of  Shem" 

But  that  Noah^  posterity  have  such  blessings  given  them  through  the 
great  Redeemer,  who  suspends  and  removes  the  curse  which  came  through 
Adam's  sin,  surely  is  no  argument  that  they  originally,  and  as  they  be  in  their 
natural  state,  are  not  under  the  curse.  That  men  have  blessings  through 
grace,  is  no  evidence  of  their  being  not  justly  exposed  to  the  curse  by  nature^ 
but  it  rather  argues  the  contrary  :  for  if  they  did  not  deserve  the  curse,  they 
would  not  depend  on  grace  and  redemption  for  the  removal  of  it,  and  for  bring- 
ing them  into  a  state  of  favor  with  God. 

Another  objection  which  our  author  strenuously  urges  against  the  doctrine 
of  Original  Sin,  is,  that  it  disparages  the  divine  goodness  in  giving  us  our  beins^ 
which  we  ought  to  receive  with  thankfulness,  as  a  great  gift  of  God's  ben^- 
cence,  and  look  upon  as  the  first,  original,  and  fundament^  fruit  of  the  divine 
kiberality.t 

•  It  may  be  noted  that  Dr.  Taylor  himself  signifies  it  as  his  mind,  that  these  blessinjES  on  N/Mih  w«rt 
>a  the  foot  of  \)m  wvmtuU  of  grace,  p.  84, 90, 91, 92,  S.  f  Pages  256,  257,  260,  71— Ti.  8 
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To  this  I  answer,  in  the  following  observations. 

1.  This  argument  is  built  on  the  supposed  truth  of  a  thing  in  dispute^  &iuf 
80  is  a  begging  the  question.  It  is  built  on  this  supposition,  that  we  are  not 
properly  looked  upon  as  one  with  our  first  father  y  in  the  state  wherein  God  at 
first  created  him,  and  in  his  fall  from  that  state.  If  we  are  so,  it  becomes  the 
whole  race  to  acknowledge  God's  great  goodness  to  them,  in  the  state  wherein 
mankind  was  made  at  first ;  in  the  happy  state  they  were  then  in,  and  the  fair 
opportunity  they  then  had  of  obtaining  confirmed  and  eternal  happiness,  and  to 
acknowledge  it  as  an  aggravation  of  their  apostasy,  and  to  humble  themselves, 
that  they  were  so  ungrateful  as  to  rebel  agamst  their  good  Creator.  Certainly, 
we  may  all  do  this  with  as  much  reason,  as  (yea,  much  more  than)  the  people 
of  Israel  in  Daniel's  and  Nehemiah's  times,  did  with  thankiulness  acknow- 
ledge God's  great  goodness  to  their  fathers ^  many  ages  before,  and  in  their  con- 
fessions bewailed,  and  took  shame  to  themselves,  for  the  sins  committed  by 
their yJi/Acr^,  notwithstanding  such  ,great  goodness.  See  the  ixth  chapter  of 
Daniel,  and  ixth  of  Nehemiah. 

2.  If  Dr.  Taylor  would  imply  in  his  objection,  that  it  doth  not  consist  with 
the  goodness  of  God,  to  give  mankind  being  in  a  state  of  misery,  whatever  was 
done  before  by  Adam,  whether  he  sinned,  or  did  not  sin ;  I  reply,  if  it  be  justly 
80  ordered,  that  there  should  be  a  posterity  of  Adam,  which  must  be  looked 
upon  as  0716  with  him,  then  it  is  no  more  contrary  to  Godh  attribute  of  good- 
ness to  give  being  to  his  posterity  in  a  state  of  punishment,  than  to  continue 
the  being  of  the  same  wicked  and  guilty  person,  who  has  made  himself  guilty, 
in  a  state  of  punishment  The  giving  being,  and  the  continuing  being  are 
both  alike  the  work  of  God's  power  and  will,  and  both  are  alike  nmdamental 
to  all  blessings  of  man's  present  and  future  existence.  And  if  it  be  said,  it  can- 
not be  justly  so  ordered,  that  there  should  be  a  posterity  of  Adam,  which  should 
be  looked  upon  as  (me  with  him,  this  is  begging  the  question. 

3.  If  our  author  would  have  us  suppose  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  attribute 
of  goodness  for  God,  in  any  case,  by  an  immediate  act  of  his  power,  to  cause 
existence,  and  to  cause  new  existence,  which  shall  be  an  exceeding  miserable 
existence,  by  reason  of  exposedness  to  eternal  ruin  ;  then  his  own  scheme  must 
be  supposed  contrary  to  the  attribute  of  God's  goodness ;  for  he  supposes  that 
God  will  raise  multitudes  from  the  dead  at  the  last  day  (which  will  be  giving 
new  existence  to  their  bodies,  and  to  bodily  life  and  sense)  in  order  only  to  their 
suffering  eternal  destruction. 

4.  Notwithstanding  we  are  so  sinful  and  miserable,  as  we  are  by  nature, 
yet  we  may  have  great  reason  to  bless  God,  that  he  has  given  us  our  being 
under  so  glorious  a  dispensation  of  grace  through  Jesus  Christ ;  by  which  we 
have  a  happy  opportunity  to  be  delivered  from  this  sin  and  misery,  and  to  ob- 
tain unspeakable,  eternal  happiness.  And  because,  through  our  own  wicked 
inclinations,  we  are  disposed  so  to  neglect  and  abuse  this  mercy,  as  to  fail  of 
final  benefit  by  it,  this  is  no  reason  why  we  ought  not  to  be  thankful  for  it, 
even  according  to  our  author's  own  sentiments.  "  What  (says  he*)  if  the 
whole  world  lies  in  unckedness,  and  few  therefore  shall  be  saved,  have  men  nc 
reason  to  be  thankful,  because  they  are  wicked  and  ungrateful,  and  abuse  their 
being  and  God's  lx)imty  ?  Suppose  our  own  evU  inclinations  do  withhold  us*' 
[viz.,  from  seeking  after  happiness,  which  under  the  light  of  the  gospel  we  are 
placed  within  the  nearer  and  easier  reach  of]  ;  "  suppose  the  whole  Christian 
world  should  lie  in  wickedness,  and  but  few  Christians  should  be  saved ;  is  it 

•  P«CM  72, 73.  8, 
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therefore  certainly  true,  that  we  cannot  reasonably  thank  Gcd  for  the  gospel  ?" 
Well,  and  though  the  evil  inclinations ^  which  hinder  our  seeking  and  obtain- 
ing happiness  by  so  glorious  an  advantage,  are  what  we  are  horn  with,  yet  if 
those  inclinations  are  our  fault  or  sin,  that  alters  not  the  case ;  and  to  say,  they 
are  not  our  sin,  is  still  begging  the  question.  Yea,  it  will  follow  from  severa. 
things  asserted  by  our  author,  put  together,  that  notwithstanding  men  are  horn 
in  such  circumstances,  as  that  they  are  under  a  very  great  imprwability  of  ever 
becoming  righteous,  yet  they  may  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  their  being. 
Thus,  particularly,  those  that  were  born  and  lived  among  the  Heathen,  before 
Christ  came.  For  Dr.  Taylor  asserts,  that  all  men  have  reason  of  thankfulness 
for  their  being ;  and  yet  he  supposes,  that  the  Heathen  world,  taken  as  a  col- 
lective body,  were  dead  in  sin,  and  could  not  deliver  or  help  themselves,  and 
therefore  stood  in  necessity  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  And  not  only  so, 
but  he  supposes,  that  the  Christian  world  is  now  at  length  brought  to  the  like 
deplorable  and  helpless  circumstances,  and  needs  a  new  dispensation  for  its 
relief ;  as  I  observed  before.  According  to  these  things,  the  world  in  general, 
not  only  formerly,  but  even  at  this  day,  are  dead  in  sin^  and  helpless  as  to  their 
salvation ;  and  therefore  the  generality  of  them  that  are  born  into  it,  are  much 
more  likdy  to  perish,  than  otherwise,  till  the  new  dispensation  comes :  and  yet 
he  supposes,  we  all  have  leason  to  be  thankful  for  our  being.  Yea,  further 
still,  I  think,  accordmg  to  oiu:  author's  doctrine,  men  may  have  great  reason  to 
be  thankful  to  God  for  bringiiig  them  into  a  state,  which  yet,  as  the  case  is,  is 
attended  with  misery,  as  its  certain  consequence.  As,  with  res|Ject  to  God's 
raising  the  wicked  to  life,  at  the  last  day ;  which,  he  supposes,  is  in  itself  a 
great  beneJU,  procured  by  Christ,  and  the  wonderful  grace  of  God  through  him : 
and  if  it  be  the  fruit  of  God's  wonderful  grace,  surely  men  ought  to  be  thanks 
ful  for  that  grace,  and  praise  God  for  it.  Our  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  there- 
fore, no  more  disparages  God's  goodness  in  man's  formqtion  in  the  womb, 
than  his  doctrine  disparages  God's  goodness  in  their  resurrection  from  the 
grave. 

Another  argument  which  Dr.  Taylor  makes  use  of,  against  the  doctrine  of 
Original  Sin,  is  what  the  Scripture  reveals  of  the  process  of  the  day  oijvdg^ 
ment ;  which  represents  the  judge  as  dealing  with  men  singly  and  sefarately^  J 
rendering  to  every  man  according  to  Aw  deeds,  and  according  to  the  improve- 
ment he  has  made  of  the  particular  powers  and  talents  God  has  given  him  per- 
sonally.* 

But  this  objection  will  vanish,  if  we  consider  what  is  the  end  or  design  of 
that  public  judgment.     Now  this  will  not  be,  that  God  mdiy  find  out  what  men^ 
are,  or  what  punishment  or  reward  is  proper  for  them,  or  in  order  to  the  pass- 
ing a  right  judgment  of  these  things  withm  himself,  which  is  the  end  of  human 
trials ;  but  it  is  to  manifest  what  men  are,  to  their  own  consciences,  and  to  the-/ 
world.     As  the  day  of  judgment  is  called  the  day  of  the  revelation  of  the  right"^' 
eotts  judgment  of  God  ;  in  order  to  this,  God  will  make  use  of  evidences  or 
proofs.     But  the  proper  evidences  of  the  wickedness  of  men's  hearts  (the  true 
seat  of  all  wickedness),  both  as  to  corruption  of  nature,  and  additional  pollution  / 
and  guilt,  are  men's  works.  ^ 

The  special  end  of  God's  public  judgment  will  be,  to  make  a  proper,  per- 
fect, open  distinction  among  men,  rightly  to  state  and  manifest  their  difference/ 
one  from  another,  in  order  to  that  separation  and  difference  in  the  eternal  retri- 
bution, that  is  to  follow :  and  this  difference  wifJ  be  made  to  appear,  by  their 
personal  works. 
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There  are  two  things^  with  regard  to  which  men  will  be  tried,  and  openlj 
distinguished  by  the  perfect  judgment  of  God  at  the  last  day ;  according  to  the 
/twofold  real  distinction  subsisting  among  mankind,  viz.,  (1.)  The  difference  of 

J  state  ;  that  pritaary  and  grand  distinction,  whereby  all  mankind  are  divided 
into  two  sorts,  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.     (2.)  That  secondary  distinction^ 

Arhereby  both  sorts  differ  from  others  in  the  same  general  state,  in  degrees  of  addi- 
tional fruits  of  righteousness  and  wickedness.  Now  the  judge,  in  order  to  manifest 
both  these,  will  judge  men  according  to  their  personal  works.  But  to  inquire 
at  the  day  of  judgment,  whether  Adam  sinned  or  no,  or  whether  men  are  to  be 
looked  upon  as  one  with  him,  and  so  partakers  in  his  sin,  is  what  in  no  respect 
tends  to  manifest  either  of  these  distinctions. 
>      1.  T!\ie  frst  thing  to  be  manifested,  will  be  the  state^  that  each  man  is  in, 

/with  respect  to  the  grand  distinction  of  the  whole  world  pf  mankind  into  rights 
eous  and  wicked  ;  or,  in  metaphorical  language,  wheat  and  tares  j  or,  the  ^t/- 
dren  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  the  children  of  the  wicked  one  ;  the  latter, 
the  head  of  the  apostasy ;  but  the  former,  the  head  of  the  restoration  and  recov- 

vtery.  The  judge,  in  manifesting  this,  will  prove  men's  hearts  by  their  works^ 
in  such  as  have  had  opportunity  to  perform  any  works  in  the  body.  The  evil 
works  of  the  children  of  the  vncked  one  will  be  the  proper  manifestation  and 
evidence  or  proof  of  whatever  belongs  to  the  general  state  of  such ;  and  partic- 
ularly they  will  prove,  that  they  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  the  great  deceiver 
and  head  of  the  apostasy,  as  they  will  demonstrate  the  exceeding  corruption  of 
their  nature,  and  full  consent  of  their  hearts  to  the  common  apostasy  ;  and  abc 
that  their  hearts  never  relinquished  the  apostasy,  by  a  cordial  adherence  x 
^Christ,  the  great  restorer.     The  judge  will  also  make  use  of  the  good  works  of 

( the  righteous  to  show  their  interest  in  the  redemption  of  Christ ;  as  thereby 
will  be  manifested  the  sincerity  of  their  hearts  in  the  acceptance  of,  and  adhe- 
rence to  the  Redeemer  and  his  righteousness.  And  in  thus  proving  the  state  of 
men's  hearts  by  their' actions,  the  circumstances  of  those  actions  must  necessarily 
come  into  consideration,  to  manifest  the  true  quality  of  their  actions ;  as,  each 
one's  talents,  opportunities,  advantages,  light,  motives,  &c. 

2.  The  other  thing  to  be  manifested,  will  be  that  secondary  distinction^ 
wherein  particular  persons,  both  righteous  and  wicked,  differ  from  one  another, 

V  in  the  degree  of  secondary  good  or  evil,  that  is,  something  besides  what  is  com- 
mon to  all  in  the  same  general  state  :  the  degree  of  evil  fruit,  which  is  addition- 
al to  the  guilt  and  corruption  of  the  whole  body  of  apostates  -and  enemies ;  and 
the  degree  of  personal  goodness  and  good  fruit,  which  is  a  secondary  goodness, 
.  with  respect  to  the  righteousness  and  merits  of  Christ,  which  belong  to  all  by 
that  sincere  faith  manifested  in  all.  Of  this  also  each  one's  toorks^  with  their 
drcurastances,  opportunities,  talents,  &c.,  will  be  the  proper  evidence. 

As  to  the  nature  and  aggravations  of  the  general  apostasy  by  Adam's  sin, 
and  also  the  nature  and  sufficiency  of  the  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  great 
restorer,  though  both  these  will  have  vast  influence  on  the  eternal  state,  which 
men  will  be  adjudged  to,  yet  neither  of  them  will  properly  belong  to  the  trial 
men  will  be  the  subjects  of  at  that  day,  in  order  to  the  manifestation  of  their 
state,  wherein  they  are  distinguished  one  from  another.  They  will  belong  to 
the  business  of  that  day  no  otherwise,  than  the  manifestation  of  the  great  truths 
of  religion  in  general ;  as  the  nature  and  perfections  of  God,  the  dependence  of 
mankind  on  God,  as  their  creator  and  preserver,  &c  Such  truths  as  these  will 
also  have  great  influence  on  the  eternal  state,  which  men  will  then  be  adjudged 
o^  as  they  aggravate  the  guilt  of  man's  wickedness,  and  must  be  considered  in 
a  due  estimate  of  Christ's  righteousness,  and  men's  personal  virtue; 
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jety  being  of  general  and  equal  concernment,  will  not  prope«  ly  belong  to  tbt 
trial  of  particular  persons. 

Another  thing  urged  by  our  author  particularly  against  the  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin,  is  this :  "  Though,  in  Scripture,  action  is  frequently  said  to  be  im^ 
futedy  reckoned^  accounted  to  a  person,  it  is  no  other  than  his  own  act  and 
deed  !"*  In  the  same  place  he  cites  a  number  of  places  of  Scripture,  where 
these  words  are  used,  which  he  says  arc  all  that  he  can  find  in  the  Bible. 

But  we  are  no  way  concerned  with  this  argument  at  present,  any  further 
than  it  relates  to  imputation  of  sin,  or  sinful  action.  Therefore  all  that  is  in  the 
argument,  which  relates  to  the  present  purpose,  is  this :  that  the  word  is  so 
often  applied  in  Scripture  to  signify  God's  imputing  personal  sin,  but  never 
once  to  his  imputing  Adam's  sin. — So  often  ! — How  often  ? — But  twice.  There 
are  but  two  of  all  mose  places  which  he  reckons  up,  that  speak  of,  or  so  much 
as  have  any  reference  to,  God^s  imputing  sin  to  any  person,  where  there  is  any 
evidence  that  only  personal  sin  is  meant ;  and  they  are  Levit  xvii.  3,  4,  and 
2  Tim.  iv.  16.  All  therefore  the  argument  comes  to,  is  this :  that  the  word,  tm* 
pute^  is  applied  in  Scripture,  two  times,  to  the  case  of  God's  imputing  sin,  and 
neither  of  those  times  to  si^ify  the  imputing  of  Adam^s  sin,  but  both  times  it 
has  reference  to  personal  sm ;  therefore  Adam's  sin  is  not  imputed  to  his  pos- 
terity. And  this  is  to  be  noted,  that  one  of  these  two  places,  even  that  in  Levit 
xvii.  3,  4,  does  not  speak  of  imputing  the  act  committed,  but  another  not  com* 
mitted.  The  words  are,  ^  What  man  soever  there  be  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
that  killeth  an  ox  or  lamb  or  goat  in  the  camp,  or  that  killeth  it  out  of  the 
camp,  and  bringethit  not  unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  to 
offer  an  offering  unto  the  Lord,  before  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  blood  shall 
be  imputed  unto  that  man ;  he  hath  shed  blood  ;  that  man  shall  be  cut  off  from 
among  his  people,  i.  e.  plainly,  murder  shall  be  imputed  to  him :  he  shall  be 
put  to  death  for  it,  and  therein  punished  with  the  same  severity  as  if  he  had 
slain  a  man.  It  is  plain  by  Isai.  Ixvi.  3,  that  in  some  cases,  a  shedding  the 
blood  of  heastsy  in  an  unlawml  manner,  was  imputed  to  them,  as  if  they  slew  a 
man. 

But  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  although  in  both  these  places  the  word,  impute^ 
be  applied  to  personal  sin,  and  to  the  very  act  done  by  the  person  spoken  of, 
and  in  ten  more  places ;  or  although  this  could  be  said  of  all  the  places,  which 
our  author  reckons  up  ;  yet  that  me  word,  impute,  is  never  expressly  applied 
to  Adam's  sin,  does  no  more  argue,  that  it  is  not  imputed  to  his  posterity,  than 
it  argues,  that  pride,  unbelief,  fying,  theft,  oppression,  persecution,  fornication, 
adultery,  sodomy,  perjury,  idolatry,  and  innumerable  other  particular  moral 
e\ils,  are  never  imputed  to  the  persons  that  committed  them,  or  in  whom  they 
are ;  because  the  word,  impute,  though  so  often  used  in  Scripture,  is  never  ap- 
plied to  any  of  these  kinds  uf  wickedness. 

I  know  not  what  can  be  said  here,  except  one  of  these  two  things :  that  though 
these  sins  are  not  expressly  said  to  be  imputed,  yet  other  words  are  used^  that 
do  as  plainly  and  certainly  imply  that  tney  are  imputed,  as  if  it  were  said  so 
expressly.  Very  well,  and  so  i  say  with  respect  to  the  imputation  of  Adam's 
sin.  The  thing  meant  by  the  word,  impute,  may  be  as  plainly  and  certainly 
expressed  by  using  other  words,  as  if  that  word  were  expressly  used ;  and  more 
certainly,  because  the  words  used  instead  of  it,  may  amount  to  an  explanation  of 
this  word.  And  this,  I  think,  is  the  very  case  here.  Though  the  wonl,  impute,  is 
not  used  with  respect  to  Adam's  sin,  yet  it  is  said,  JUlhave  sinned;  which,  re- 
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•pecting  infants,  can  be  true  only  of  their  sinning  by  his  sin.  And  it  is  said^ 
By  his  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners  ;  and,  Judgment  sind  condemnor 
Ho7i  came  upon  all  by  that  sin  ;  and  that,  by  this  means,  death  [the  wages  oi 
sin]  passed  on  all  men,  &c.  Which  phrases  amount  to  full  and  precise  explan- 
ations of  the  word,  impute ;  and  therefore  do  more  certainly  determine  the 
point  really  insisted  on. 

Or,  perhaps  it  will  be  said.  With  respect  to  those  personal  sins  foremention- 
ed,  pride y  unbeliefs  &c.,  it  is  no  argument,  they  are  not  imputed  to  those  who 
are  guilty  of  them,  that  the  very  word,  impute,  is  not  applied  to  them ;  for  the 
vxyrd  itself  is  rarely  used  ;  not  one  time  in  a  hundred,  and  perhaps  five  hundred, 
of  those  wherein  the  thing  meant  is  plainly  implied,  or  may  be  certainly  infer- 
red. Well,  and  the  same  also  may  be  replied  likewise,  with  respect  to  Adam's 
5dn. 

It  is  probable  Dr.  Taylor  intends  an  argument  against  Original  Sin,  by  that 
which  he  says  in  opposition  to  what  R.  R.  suggests  of  children's  discovering 
the  principles  of  iniquity  y  and  seeds  of  sin,  be/ore  they  are  capable  ofmxyral  action* 
viz.,  that  little  children  are  made  pMerns  of  humility',  meekness  and  innocence^ 
m  Matth.  xvii.  3 — 1  Cor.  xiv.  20,  and  Psal.  cxxxi.  2. 

But  when  the  utmost  is  made  of  this,  there  can  be  no  shadow  of  reason,  to 
understand  more  by  these  texts,  than  that  little  children  are  reconunended  as 
patterns  in  regard  of  a  negative  virtue,  innocence  with  respect  to  the  exercises 
dtnd  fruits  of  ^n,  harmlessness  as  to  the  hurtful  effects  of  it ;  and  that  image  of 
meekness  and  humility  arising  from  this,  in  conjunction  with  a  natural  tender- 
ness of  mind,  fear,  self-diffidence,  yieldableness,  and  confidence  in  parents  and 
others  older  than  themselves.  And  so,  they  are  recommended  as  patterns  of 
virtue  no  more  than  doves,  which  are  a  harmless  sort  of  creature,  and  have  an 
image  of  the  virtues  of  meekness  and  love.  Even  according  to  Dr.  TaylorV 
own  doctrine,  no  more  can  be  made  of  it  than  this :  for  Aw  scheme  will  not  ad- 
mit of  any  such  thing  as  positive  virtue,  or  virtuous  disposition,  in  infants ;  he 
insisting  (as  was  ob»arved  before)  that  virtue  must  be  the  fruit  of  thought  and 
reaction.  But  there  can  be  no  thought  and  reflection,  that  produces  positive 
virtue,  in  children,  not  yet  capable  of  moral  action  ;  and  it  is  such  children  he 
speaks  of.  And  that  little  children  have  a  negative  virtue,  or  innocence,  in  re- 
lation to  the  positive  acts  and  hurtful  eflfects  of  vice,  is  no  argument  that  they 
have  not  a  corrupt  nature  within  them :  for  let  their  nature  be  ever  so  corrupt, 
yet  surely  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  be  not  guilty  of  positive  wicked  action,  be- 
fore they  are  capable  of  any  moral  action  at  all.  A  young  viper  has  a  malig- 
nant naturcy  though  incapable  of  doing  a  malignant  action,  and  at  present  ap- 
pearing a  harmless  creature. 

Another  objection,  which  Dr.  Taylor  and  some  others  offer  against  thb 
doctrine;  is.  That  it  pours  contempt  upon  the  human  nature.f 

But  their  declaiming  on  this  topic  is  like  addressing  the  affections  and  con- 
ceits of  childreUy  rather  than  rational  arguing  with  men.  It  seems,  this*doctrine 
is  not  complaisant  enough.  I  am  sensible,  it  is  not  suited  to  the  taste  of  some, 
who  are  so  very  delicate  (to  say  no  worse)  that  they  can  bear  nothing  but  com- 
pliment and  flattery.  No  contempt  is  by  this  doctrme  cast  upon  the  noble  fac- 
ulties and  capacities  of  man's  nature^  or  the  exalted  business,  and  divine  and 
immortal  happiness  he  is  made  capable  of.  And  as  to  speaking  ill  of  man's 
present  moral  state,  I  presume,  't  will  not  be  denied,  that  shame  belongs  to  them 
that  are  truly  sinful ;  and  to  suppose.^  that  this  is  not  the  native  character  of 
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mankind,  is  still  but  meanly  begging  the  question.  If  we,  as  we  come  into  the 
world,  are  truly  sinful,  and  consequently  miserable,  he  acts  but  a  friendly  part 
to  us,  who  endeavors  fully  to  discover  and  manifest  our  disease.  Whereas,  on 
Jie  contrary,  he  acts  an  unfriendly  part,  who  to  his  utmost  hides  it  from  us ;  and 
60,  in  effect,  does  what  in  him  hes  to  prevent  our  seeking  a  remedy  from  that, 
which,  if  not  remedied  in  time,  must  bring  us  finally  to  shame  and  everlasting 
contempt,  and  end  in  perfect  and  remediless  destruction  hereafter. 

Another  ohjectioiiy  which  some  have  made  against  this  doctrine,  much  like 
the  former,  is.  That  it  tends  to  beget  in  us  an  ill  opinion  of  our  fellow  creatures^ 
and  so  to  promote  ill  nature  and  mutual  hatred. 

To  which  I  would  say.  If  it  be  truly  so,  that  we  all  come  sinful  into  the  world 
then  our  heartily  acknowledging  it,  tends  to  promote  humility  :  but  our  disown'^ 
ing  that  sin  and  guilt,  which  truly  belongs  to  us,  and  endeavoring  to  persuade 
ourselves  that  we  are  vastly  better  than  in  truth  we  are,  tends  to  a  foolish  self" 
exaltation  and  pride.  And  it  is  manifest,  by  reason,  experience,  and  the  word 
of  God,  that  pride  is  the  chief  source  of  all  the  contention ^  mutual  hatred  and  iU 
tvill,  which  are  so  prevalent  in  the  world  ;  and  that  nothing  so  effectually  pro- 
motes the  contrary  tempers  and  deportments,  as  humility.  Tnis  doctrine  teaches 
liS  to  think  no  worse  of  others,  than  of  ourselves :  it  teaches  us,  that  we  are 
all,  as  we  are  by  nature,  companions  in  a  miserable,  helpless  condition ;  which, 
under  a  revelation  of  the  divine  mercy,  tends  to  promote  mutual  compassion. 
And  nothing  has  a  greater  tendency  to  promote  those  amiable  dispositions  of 
mercy,  forbearance,  long-suffering,  gentleness  and  forgiveness,  than  a  sense  of 
our  own  extreme  unworthiness  and  misery,  and  the  infinite  need  we  have  of  the 
divine  pity,  forbearance  and  forgiveness,  together  with  a  hope  of  obtaining 
mercy.  If  the  doctrine,  which  teaches  that  mankind  are  corrupt  by  nature, 
tends  to  promote  ill  will,  why  should  not  Dr.  Taylor's  doctrine  tend  to  it  as  much  ? 
For  he  teaches  us,  that  the  generality  of  mankind  are  very  wicked,  having 
m^ade  themselves  so  by  their  own  free  choice,  without  any  necessity ;  which  is  a 
way  of  becoming  wicked,  that  renders  men  truly  v}orlhy  of  resentment  ;  but  the 
other  not  at  all,  even  according  to  his  own  doctrine. 

Another  exclamation  against  this  doctrine,  is.  That  it  tends  to  hinder  comfort 
and  Jo^f  and  to  promote  melandioly  and  gloominess  of  mind. 

To  which  I  shall  briefly  say.  Doubtless,  supposing  men  are  really  become 
sinful,  and  so  exposed  to  the  displeasure  of  God,  by  whatever  means,  if  they  once 
come  to  have  their  eyes  opened,  and  are  not  very  stupid,  the  reflection  on  their 
case  will  tend  to  make  them  sorrowful ;  and  it  is  ft,  it  should.  Men,  with  whom 
this  is  the  case,  may  well  be  filled  with  sorrow,  till  they  are  sincerely  willing  to 
forsake  their  sins,  and  turn  to  God.  But  there  is  nothing  in  this  doctrine,  that 
in  the  least  stands  in  the  way  of  comfort  and  exceeding  joy,  to  such  as  find  in 
their  hearts  a  sincere  willingness,  wholly  to  forsake  all  sin,  and  give  their  hearts 
and  whole  selves  to  Christ,  and  comply  with  the  gospel  method  of  salvation  in 
him. 

Another  thing  objected  is,  that  to  make  men  believe  that  wickedness  belongs 
to  their  very  nature,  tends  to  encourage  them  in  sin,  and  plainly  to  lead  them 
to  all  manner  of  iniquity  ;  because  they  are  taught  that  sin  is  natural,  and  there- 
fore necessary  and  unavoidable* 

But  if  tliis  doctrine,  which  teaches  that  sin  is  natural  to  us,  does  also  at  the 
same  time  teach  us,  that  it  is  never  the  better,  or  less  to  be  condemned,  foi 
Its  being  natural,  then  it  does  not  at  all  encourage  sin,  any  more  than  Dr.  Tay* 
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tor's  doctrine  encourages  v^ickedness,  i^hen  it  is  become  inveteraU  ^  who  teachefl^ 
that  such  as  by  custom  have  contracted  strong  habits  cf  sin^  are  %mMe  to  help 
themselves.*  And  is  it  reasonable  to  represent  it  as  encouraging  a  man's  boIdW 
neglecting  and  wilfully  continuing  in  his  disease^  without  seeking  a  cure,  to  tell 
him  of  bis  disease,  to  show  him  that  his  disease  is  real  ano  very  fatal,  and  what 
he  can  never  cure  himself  of ;  yet  withal  directing  him  to  a  great  physician^  who 
is  sufficient  for  his  restoration  ?  But  for  a  more  particular  answer  to  what  is 
objected  against  the  doctrine  of  our  natural  impotence  and  inability,  as  being  an 
encouragement  to  go  on  in  sin,  and  a  discouragement  to  the  use  of  all  means 
for  our  help,  I  must  for  brevity  refer  thereader  to  what  has  been  largely  written 
on  this  head  in  my  discourse  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will. 

Our  author  is  pleased  to  advance  another  notion,  among  others,  by  way  of  o^- 
jedion  against  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin ;  that  if  this  doctrine  be  true,  it  wovU 
oe  unlawful  to  beget  children.  He  says,t  "  If  natural  generation  be  the  means  of 
unavoidably  conveying  all  sin  and  wickedness  into  the  world,  it  must  itself 
be  a  siriful  and  unlawful  thing."  Now,  if  there  be  any  force  of  argument  here^ 
it  lies  in  this  proposition,  "  Whatsoever  is  a  means,  or  occasion  of  the  certain,  iii- 
fallible  existence  of  sin  and  wickedness,  must  itself  he  sinful."  But  I  imagine 
Dr.  Taylor  had  not  thoroughly  weighed  this  proposition,  nor  considered  where  it 
would  carry  him.  For  God's  continuing  in  being  the  devil,  and  others  that  arc 
finally  given  up  to  wickedness,  will  be  attended,  most  certainly  and  infallibly, 
with  an  eternal  series  of  the  most  hateful  and  horrid  wickedness.  But  will  any  be 
guilty  of  such  vile  blasphemy,  as  to  say,  therefore  God's  upholding  them  in  be- 
mg  is  itself  a  sinful  thing  ?  In  the  same  place  our  author  says, "  So  far  as  we 
are  generated  in  sin,  it  must  be  a  sin  to  generate."  But  there  is  no  appearance 
of  evidence  in  that  position,  any  more  than  in  this :  "  So  far  as  any  is  upheld  in 
existence  in  sin,  it  is  a  sin  to  uphold  them  in  existence."  Yea,  if  there  were 
any  reason  in  the  case,  it  would  be  strongest  in  the  latter  position ;  for  parents, 
as  Dr.  Taylor  himself  observes,  are  not  the  authors  of  the  beginning  of  existence ; 
whereas,  God  is  truly  the  author  of  the  continuance  of  existence.  As  it  is  the 
known  will  of  God,  to  continue  Satan  and  millions  of  others  in  being,  though 
the  most  sure  consequence  is  the  continuance  of  a  vast  infernal  world,  full  of 
everlasting  hellish  wickedness  ;  so  it  is  part  of  the  revealed  will  of  God,  that  this 
world  of  mankind  should  be  continued,  and  the  species  propagated,  for  his  own 
wise  and  holy  purposes ;  which  will  is  complied  with  by  the  parents  joined  in 
lawful  marriage  ;  whose  children,  though  they  come  into  the  world  in  sin,  yet 
are  capable  subjects  of  eternal  holiness  and  happiness ;  which  infinite  benefits  for 
their  children,  parents  have  great  reason  to  encourage  a  hope  of,  in  the  way  of 

g'ving  up  their  children  to  God  in  faith,  through  a  Redeemer,  and  bringing 
em  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  I  think,  this  inay  be  an- 
•wer  enough  to  such  a  cavil. 

Aiiother  objection  is,  that  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  is  no  oftener,  and  no 
more  plainly  spoken  of  in  Scripture ;  it  being,  if  true,  a  very  important  doctrine. 
Dr.  Taylor,  in  many  parts  of  his  book  suggests  to  his  readers,  that  there  are 
yexyfcw  texts,  in  the  whole  Bible,  wherein  there  is  the  least  appearance  of 
their  teaching  any  such  doctrine. 

Of  this  I  took  notice  before,  but  would  here  say  further,  that  the  reader  who 
has  perused  the  preceding  defence  of  this  doctrine,  must  now  be  left  to  judge  for 
himself,  whether  there  be  any  ground  for  such  an  allegation ;  whether  there  be 
not  texts  in  sufficient  number,  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  New,  that  exhibit 

*  See  hia  exposition  of  Rom.  rii.  p.  2(^^220.     But  especially  in  his  Paraphprase  and  Notes  on  tW 
mH^  t  Page  14& 
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undeniable  evidehct  of  this  great  article  of  Christian  divinity  j  and  whether  i* 
be  not  a  doctrine  taught  in  the  Scripture  with  great  plainness.  I  think  there 
are  few,  if  any,  doctrines  of  revelation,  taught  more  plamly  and  i  xpressly.  In- 
deed, it  is  taught  in  an  explicit  manner  more  in  the  New  Testament,  than  in 
the  Old  ;  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  it  bemg  thus  with  respect  to  all  the 
most  important  doctrines  of  revealed  rehgion. 

But  if  it  had  been  so,  that  this  doctrine  were  rarely  taught  in  Scripture ;  yet 
if  we  find  that  it  is  indeed  a  thing  declared  to  us  by  God,  if  there  be  good  evi- 
dence of  its  being  held  forth  to  us  by  any  word  of  his,  then  what  belongs  to  us 
is,  to  believe  his  word,  and  receive  the  doctrine  which  he  teaches  us,  and  not, 
instead  of  this,  to  prescribe  to  him  how  often  he  shall  speak  of  it,  and  to  insist 
upon  knowing  what  reasons  he  has  for  speaking  of  it  no  oftener,  before  we  will 
receive  what  he  teaches  us,  or  to  pretend  that  he  should  give  us  an  account, 
why  he  did  not  speak  of  it  so  plainly  as  we  think  he  ought  to  have  done,  soonet 
than  he  did.  In  this  way  of  proceeding,  if  it  be  reasonable,  the  Sadducees  of 
old,  who  denied  any  resurrecton  or  future  state,  might  have  maintained  their 
cause  against  Christ,  when  he  blamed  them  for  "  not  knowing  the  Scriptures, 
nor  the  power  of  God ;"  and  for  not  understanding  by  the  Scripture  that  there 
would  be  a  resurrection  to  spiritual  enjoyment,  and  not  to  animal  life,  and  sensu- 
al gratifications ;  and  they  might  have  insisted  that  these  doctrines,  if  true,  were 
very  important,  and  therefore  ought  to  have  been  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures 
oflener  and  more  explicitly ,  and  not  that  the  church  of  God  should  be  left,  till 
that  time,  with  only  2Lfew,  obscure  intimations  of  that  which  so  infinitely  con- 
cerned them.  And  they  might  with  disdain  have  rejected  Christ's  argument  by 
way  of  inference,  from  God's  calling  himself,  in  the  Books  of  Moses,  the  God 
of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob.  For  answer  they  might  have  said,  that  Moses 
was  sent  on  purpose  to  teach  the  people  the  mind  and  will  of  God ;  and  there- 
fore, if  these  doctrines  were  true,  he  ought  in  reason  and  in  truth  to  have  taught 
them  plainly  and  frequently,  and  not  have  left  the  people  to  spell  out  so  impor- 
tant a  doctrme,  only  firom  God's  saying,  that  he  was  the  God  of  Abraham,  &c. 

One  great  end  of  the  Scripture  is  to  teach  the  world  what  manner  of  being 
God  is ;  about  which  the  world,  without  revelation,  has  been  so  wofully  in  the 
dark ;  and  that  God  is  an  infinite  beingy  is  a  doctrine  of  great  importance,  and 
a  doctrine  sufficiently  taught  in  the  Scripture.  But  yet  it  appears  to  me,  this  doc- 
trine is  not  ♦aught  there,  in  any  measure,  with  such  explicUness  and  precision, 
as  the  doctrine  of  Oiiginal  Sin ;  and  the  Socinians,  who  deny  God's  omnipre- 
sence and  omniscience,  have  as  much  room  left  them  for  cavil,  as  the  Pela» 
gian^y  who  deny  Original  Sin. 

Dr.  Taylor  particularly  urges,  that  Christ  says  not  one  word  of  this  doctrine 
throughout  the  four  gospels ;  which  doctrine,  if  true,  being  so  important,  and 
what  so  nearly  concerned  the  great  work  of  redemption,  which  he  came  to 
work  out  (as  is  supposed),  one  would  think,  it  should  have  been  emphatically 
^ken  of  in  every  page  of  the  gospels.* 

In  reply  to  this  it  may  be  observed,  tha'.  by  the  account  given  in  the  four 
gospels,  Christ  was  contmually  saying  those  things  which  plamly  implied,  that 
all  men  in  their  original  state  are  sinful  and  miserable.  As,  when  he  declared 
that  "  they  which  are  whole,  need  not  a  physician,  but  they  which  are  sick  ;t 
*hat  "  he  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost ;" J  that  it  was  necessa- 
ry for  all  to  be  bom  again,  and  to  be  converted,  and  that  otherwise  they  could 
not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  lieaven  ;§  and  that  all  were  sinners,  as  well  as 

•  P^tm  242, 243.        t  Matt  iz.  .i.       t  Matt.  xvuL  11,  Luke  xix.  la       §  Mitt  xviiL  3. 
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those  whose  blood  Pilate  mingled  with  their  sacrifices,  &  .,  and  that  evefy  one 
who  did  not  repent  should  perish;*  withal  directing  eveiy  one  to  pray  to  God 
iov  forgiveness  o/sin;f  using  our  necessity  of  forgiveness  from  God,  as  an  ar- 
gmnent  with  all  to  forgive  the  injuries  of  their  neighbors  ;J  teaching  that 
earthly  parents,  though  kind  to  their  children,  are  in  themselves  evil  ;§  and 
signifying,  that  things  carnal  and  corrupty  are  properly  the  things  of  men  ;\\ 
warning  nis  disciples  rather  to  beware  of  men,  than  of  wild  beasts  ;1I  often  re- 
presentmej  the  world  as  evil,  as  vricked  in  its  works,  at  enmity  with  truth  and 
holiness,  and  hating  him  ;**  yea,  and  teaching  plainly,  that  all  men  are  ex- 
tiemely  and  inexpressibly  sinful,  owing  ten  thousand  talents  to  their  divine 
creditor,  ft 

And  whether  Christ  did  not  plainly  teach  JSTicodemus  the  doctrine  of  origi- 
nal total  depravity,  when  he  came  to  him  to  know  what  his  doctrine  was,  must 
be  left  to  the  reader  to  judge,  from  what  has  been  already  observed  on  John  iiL 
1 — 11.  And  besides,  Christ,  in  the  course  of  his  preaching,  took  the  most  prop- 
er method  to  convince  men  of  the  corruption  of  their  nature,  and  to  give  them 
an  effectual  and  practical  knowledge  of  it,  in  application  to  themselves,  in  par- 
ticular, by  teaching  and  urging  the  holy  and  strict  law  of  God,  in  its  extent  and 
spirituality  and  dreadful  threatenings.  Which,  above  all  things,  tends  to  search 
the  hearts  of  men,  and  to  teach  them  their  inbred,  exceeding  depravity ;  not 
merely  as  a  matter  of  speculation,  but  by  proper  conviction  of  conscience ; 
which  is  the  only  knowledge  of  Original  Sin,  that  can  avail  to  prepare  the  mmd 
for  receiving  Christ's  redemption  ;  as  a  man's  sense  of  his  own  sickness  pre- 
pares him  to  apply  in  good  earnest  to  the  physician. 

And  as  to  Christ's  being  no  more  frequent  and  particular  in  mentioning  and 
inculcating  this  point  in  a  doctiinal  manner,  it  is  probable  one  reason  to  be  givep 
for  it,  is  the  same  that  is  to  be  given  for  his  speaking  no  oftener  of  God's  creai' 
ivg  the  world :  which,  though  so  important  a  doctrine,  is  scarce  e^'er  spoken  of 
in  any  of  Christ's  discourses ;  and  no  wonder,  seeing  this  was  a  matter  which 
the  Jews,  to  whom  he  confined  his  personal  ministry,  had  all  been  instructed  in 
from  their  forefathers,  and  never  was  called  in  question  among  them.  And  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  reason,  from  the  ancient  Jewish  writers,  to  suppose  that  the 
doctrine  of  Original  Sin  had  ever  been  allowed  in  the  open  profession  of  that 
people  \XX  though  they  were  generally,  in  that  corrupt  time,  very  far  from  a  prao- 

»  Luke  xiii.  1—5.  t  Matt  vi.  12,  Luke  xi.  4.  %  Matt.  vi.  14,  15,  and  xviii.  35.  §  Matt,  ni 
11.  II  Matt.  xvi.  23.  IT  Matt.  x.  16,  17.  ♦♦  John  vii.  7,  viii.  23,  xiv.  17,  xv.  18,  19.  If  Matt. 
xviii.  21,  to  the  end. 

tt  What  is  found  in  the  more  ancient  of  the  Jewish  Rabbies,  who  have  wrote  since  the  coming  ol 
Chrisf,  is  an  argument  of  this.     Many  things  of  this  sort  are  taken  notice  of  by  Supferus,  in  his  7%m& 

S'a  Polemica  before  mentioned.  Some  of  these  things  which  are  there  cited  by  him  in  Latin,  I  shall  heie 
ithfully  give  in  English  for  the  sake  of  the  English  reader. 

"  —  So  Manassen,  corceming  Human  Frailty,  page  129.  Gen.  viii.  21,  "  /  wW,  not  any  mart  curse  tM§ 
earth  for  man  s  sake  ;for  the  appetite  of  man  is  evil  from  his  youth  ;"  that  is,  from  the  time  wlien  he  comet 
forth  from  his  mother's  womb.  For  at  the  same  time  that  he  eucks  the  breasts,  he  follows  his  lust ;  ana 
while  he  is  yet  an  infant,  he  is  under  the  dominion  of  anger,  envy,  hatred,  and  other  vices  to  which  that 
tender  a«re  is  obnoxious.  Prov.  xxii.  15,  Solomon  says,  "  Foolishness  is  bound  to  the  mind  of  a  chSd," 
Concerning  which  place,  R.  Tjevi  Ben  Gersom  observes  thus :  "  Foolishness^  as  it  werr^  grows  to  him  in  his  very 
beginning.^'  Concerning  this  sin,  which  is  common  and  original  to  all  men,  David  said,  Psalm  li.  5,  •*  Be* 
httfff,  I  was  begotten  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  mxf  mother  warm  me."  Upon  which  place  Eben  Ezra  says  thus : 
"  Behold,  because  of  the  concupiscence  which  is  innate  in  the  heart  of  man,  it  is  said,  lam  begotten  m  m»> 
oiiity."  And  the  sense  is,  that  there  is  implanted  in  the  heart  of  man,  Tetzer  harangt  an  evil  figment,  from 
nis  nativity. 

'*  And  iVfanassch  Ben  Israel,  de  Fragil,  paee  2,  "  Behold^  I  was  formed  in  iniquity^  and  in  sin  hath  w^ 
mother  warmed  »»/?."  But  whether  this  be  understood  concerning  the  common  mother,  which  was  Eve, 
or  whether  David  ppnke  only  of  his  owti  mother,  he  would  signify,  that  sin  is  av  it  were  natural^  and  m«ep*> 
rable  in  tl  s  life  For  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Eve  conceived  after  the  transgressiop  was  crmmitted ; 
and  as  many  as  were  begotten  afterwards,  were  not  brought  forth  in  a  conformity  to  the  rule  of  right  rea- 
son, but  in  conformity  to  disorderly  and  lustful  jifFections."  Ho  ad(^,  "  One  of  the  wise  men  of  the  Jews, 
ly,  R  Aha,  rightly  observed,  Dai  id  rould  signifj  Xht,  it  is  impossible,  even  for  pious  men  who  excd 
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hral  conriction  of  it ;  and  many  notions  were  then  prevt.ent,  especially  among 
tb^-  Pharisees,  which  were  indeed  inconsistent  with  it.  And  though  on  account 
of  these  prejudices  they  might  need  to  have  this  doctrine  explained  and  applied 
to  them,  yet  it  is  well  known,  by  all  acqua'mted  with  their  Bibles,  that  Christ, 
for  wise  reasons,  spake  more  sparingly  and  obscurely  of  several  of  the  most  im- 
portant doctrines  of  revealed  relirion,  relatmg  to  the  necessity,  grounds,  nature, 
and  way  of  his  redemption,  and  the  method  of  the  justification  of  sinners,  while 
he  lived  here  in  the  flesh,  and  left  these  doctrines  to  be  more  plainly  and  fully 
opened  and  inculcated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  after  his  ascension. 

But  if  after  all,  Christ  did  not  speak  of  this  doctrine  often  enough  to  suit  Dr. 
Taylor,  he  might  be  asked.  Why  he  supposes  Christ  did  no  oftenery  and  no  more 
plainly  teach  some  of  his  (Dr.  Taylor's)  doctrines,  which  he  so  much  insists  on  1 
As,  that  temporal  death  comes  on  all  mankind  by  Adam;  and,  that  it  comes 
on  them  by  him,  not  as  a  punishment  or  calamity,  but  as  a  great  favor,  being 
made  a  rich  benefit,  and  a  fruit  of  Grod's  abundant  m:ace,  by  Christ's  redemptiwi^ 
who  came  into  the  world  as  a  second  Adam  for  this  end.  Surely,  if  this  were 
so,  it  was  of  vast  impoftancey  that  it  should  be  known  to  the  church  of  God  in 
all  ages,  who  saw  death  reigning  over  infants^  as  well  as  others.  If  infants  were 
indeed  perfectly  innocent^  was  it  not  needful,  that  the  design  of  that  which  was 
such  a  melancholy  and  awful  dispensation  towards  so  many  millions  of  innocent 
creatures,  should  be  known^  in  order  to  prevent  the  worst  thoughts  of  God  from 

In  virtue,  never  to  commit  any  sin."  Job  also  asserts  the  same  thing  with  David,  chtip.  ziv.  4,  sayingi 
"  Who  uriU  giw  a  clean  thing  from  an  tmeUan  ?  Tndy  not  one.**  Concerning  which  words  Aben  Ezra  sayt 
thus  :  "  The  sense  is  the  same  with  that,  I  was  b^oUen  in  jiugiu/y,  because  man  is  made  out  of  an  unclean 
thing."     Stnpfenu,  Theolog.  Polcra.  Tom.  iii.  p.  36,  37. 

Id.  Ibid,  p.  132,  &c.  "  So  Sal  Jarchi  ad  Gemaram,  Cod.  Sehabbath,  fol.  142,  p.  2,  "  And  this  is  not  only 
to  be  referred  to  «tnner«,  because  all  the  posterity  of  the^«/  nuin  are  in  like  manner  subjected  to  all  the 
surges  pronounced  on  him."  And  Manasaeh  Ben  Israel,  in  his  Preface  to  Human  Frailty,  says,  '*  I  had  a 
mind  to  show  by  what  means  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  the  first  father  of  all  had  lost  his  righteousness,  his 
posterity  arc  l)e^otten  liable  to  the  same yuniskment  with  him."  And  Munsterus,  on  the  gospel  of  Matthew, 
cites  thr  following  words  from  the  book  called  The  Bundie  of  Myrrh :  "  The  blessed  Lord  said  to  the  first 
man,  when  ho  cursed  him.  Thorns  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee  ;  and  thou  shalt  eat  the  herb  of  th§ 
field.  The  thing  which  he  means,  is,  that  because  of  Aw  sin,  ail  who  should  descend  from  him  should  be 
wicked  and  perverse,  like  thorns  and  thistles,  according  to  that  word  of  the  Lord,  speaking  to  the  Prophet : 
Thorns  and  irritators  are  with  thee,  and  thou  dwdlest  among  scorpions.  And  all  this  is  from  the  sapent, 
who  was  the  Devil,  Sam-mad,  who  emitted  a  roortiferous  and  corruptive  ptoison  into  Eve,  and  became  the 
catise  of  death  to  Adam  himnelf,  when  he  ate  the  fruit.  Remarkable  is  the  place  quoted  in  Joseph  ds 
Voisin,  against  Martin  Raymund,p.  471,  of  Master  Menachem  Rakanatensis,  Sect.  Bereschit,  from  Mid- 
rasch  7  eA{//im,which  is  cited  by  Hoombekius,  against  the  Jews,  in  these  words  :  "  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
sin  of  Adam  and  Eve  is  written  and  sealed  with  the  king's  ring,  and  to  be  propagated  to  all  following 
generations  ;  because  on  the  day  that  Adam  was  created,  all  things  were  finisned ;  so  that  he  stood  forth 
the  perfection  and  completion  of  the  whole  workmanship  of  the  world  ;  so  when  he  sinned,  the  whole  world 
tinned,  whose  sin  we  liear  and  suffer.  But  the  matter  is  not  thus  with  respect  to  the  sins  of  his  posterity." 
Thus  far  Stapferus. 

Besides  these,  as  Ainstoorth  on  Gen.  viiL  21,  observes,  "  In  Bereshith  RtMa  (a  Hebrew  commentanr 
on  this  place),  a  Rabbin  is  said  to  be  asked.  When  is  the  evil  imagination  put  into  man  T  Atid  he  answered. 
From  the  hour  that  he  is  formed.*'  And  in  PooPs  Synopsis  it  is  added  from  Grotius,  "  So  Kabbi  Solomom 
interprets  Gon.  viii.  31,  The  imagination  of  man*s  heart  is  evU  from  his  yotuih,  of  its  being  evil  from  the 
time  tliHt  he  is  taken  out  of  his  mother's  bowels."  Aben  Ezra  thus  interprets  Psalm  li.  5.  /  ums  shapem 
tn  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me  ;  that  evil  concupiscence  is  implanted  in  the  heart  from 
childhood,  as  if  he  vrcre  fanned  in  it ;  and  by  my  mocW,  he  understands  Eve,  who  did  not  bear  children 
till  she  had  sinned.  And  so  Kafvenaki  says,  now  shell  I  avoid  mudnM  ?  My  original  is  corrupt,  and  from 
thence  are  those  sins.  So  Manasseh  Ben  Israel,  from  this  place  (  Psalm  Ti.  5)  concludes  that  not  only  L^vid, 
but  all  mankind,  ever  since  sin  was  introduv^  into  the  world,  do  sin  from  their  original.  To  this  pur* 
pose  is  the  answer  of  Rabbi  Hakkadosch,  whicn  there  is  an  account  of  in  the  Tahmid,  From  what  tim§ 
does  conc^mitcfncf  rule  over  man  ?  From  the  very  moment  of  hie  first  formaiion^  or  from  his  nativity  T 
Answ.    Irorn  his  formation.**    Pool's  iSynop».  in  Loc. 

On  thpsc  things  I  observe,  there  is  the  greatest  reason  to  suppose  that  these  old  Rabbies  ot  the  Jewisk 
nation,  who  gave  such  heed  to  the  Tradition  of  the  Elders,  would  never  have  received  this  doctrine  ot 
Original  &n,  had  it  not  lieen  delivered  down  to  them  from  thc\Tforefathers.  For  it  is  a  doctrine  very  die- 
agreealilo  lo  those  practical  principles  and  notions  wherein  the  religion  of  the  unbelieving  Jews  most 
fundamoiitiilly  differs  from  the  rtli^ion  maintained  among  Christians  ;  particularly  their  notion  of  jiu/ti^ 
cation  hy  their  own  righteousness  and  pri"ileges  as  the  children  of  Abraham,  etc.,  without  sUnding  m 
need  of  :iny  satisfaction  by  the  sufTerin  ;s  of  the  Messiah.  On  which  account  the  modern  Jews  do  now 
^uiiveisally  reject  tlie  doctrine  of  Gv.^  id  Pir  and  corruption  of  nature,  as  Ska|>/mw  observes.    And  it  b 
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arising  in  the  minds  of  the  constant  spectators  of  so  mysterious  and  gloomy  4 
dispensation  ?  But  why  then  such  a  total  silence  about  it,  for  four  thousand 
years  together,  and  not  one  word  of  it  in  all  the  Old  Testament ;  nor  one  word  of 
•  it  in  all  ihefour  gospels  ;  and  indeed  not  one  word  of  it  in  the  whole  Bible,  but 
only  as  forced  and  wrung  out  by  Dr.  Taylor's  arts  of  criticism  and  deduction* 
against  the  plainest  and  strongest  evidence ! 

As  to  the  arguments,  made  use  of  by  many  late  writers,  from  the  universal 
moral  sense,  and  the  reasons  they  offer  from  experience,  and  observation  of  the 
nature  of  mankind,  to  show  that  we  are  bom  into  the  world  with  principles  of 
mrtue  ;  with  a  natural  prevailing  relish,  approbation,  and  love  of  righteousness, 
iruth,  and  goodness,  and  of  whatever  tends  to  the  public  welfare ;  with  a  pre- 
vailing natural  disposition  to  disUke,  to  resent  and  condemn  what  is  selfish,  un- 
iust  and  immoral ;  and  a  native  bent  in  mankind  to  mutual  benevolence,  tender 
compassion,  &c.,  those  who  have  had  such  objections  against  the  doctrine  of 
Original  Sin,  thrown  in  their  way,  and  desire  to  see  them  particularly  considered, 
1  ask  leave  to  refer  them  to  a  Treatise  on  the  Jfatwre  of  true  Virtue,  lying  by 
me  prepared  for  the  press,  which  may  erelong  be  exhibited  to  public  view. 

not  at  all  likely  that  the  ancient  Jews,  if  no  such  doctrine  had  been  received  by  tradition  from  the  fathers, 
would  have  taken  it  up  from  the  CknatianSy  whom  they  had  in  such  Ereat  contempt  and  enmity  ;  especinlW 
as  it  is  a  doctrine  so  peculiarly  agreeable  to  the  Christian  notion  of  the  spiritual  salvation  of  Jesus,  and 
so  contrary  to  their  <^amal  notions  of  the  Messiah,  and  of  his  salvation  and  kingdom,  and  so  contrary  to 
their  opinion  of  themselves,  and  a  doctrine,  which  men  in  general  are  so  apt  to  be  prejudiced  agaiast. 
And  besides,  these  Robbies  do  expressly  refer  to  the  opinion  of  their  fartfaihers  ;  as  R.  Mana;gKh  says, 
**  According  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancients^  none  are  subject  to  death,  but  those  which  have  sinned:  for 
where  there  is  no  sin,  there  is  no  death." — StApfer.  Tom.  iii.  d.  37, 38. 

But  we  have  more  direct  evidence,  that  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  was  truly  a  received  doctrine 
among  the  ancient  Jews,  even  l>efore  the  coming  of  Christ.  This  appears  bv  ancient  Jewish  viTitings^ 
which  weir}  written  before  Christ ;  as,  in  the  apocrypha,  2  Esdras,  iii.  21,  "For  the  first  Adam,  bearing 
a  tricked  heart,  transgressed,  and  was  overcome  ;  ano  so  be  (dl  thev  that  are  bom  of  him.  The  infirmu 
iy  was  made  permanent ;  and  the  law  also  in  the  hean  of  the  people,  with  the  malignity  of  the  root ;  so 
that  the  good  departeJ  away,  and  the  evil  abode  still."—  2  Esdras  iv.  30,  "  For  the  grain  of  evil  seed  bath 
been  sown  in  the  heart  of  Adam,  from  the  beginning  ;  and  how  much  ungodliness  hath  it  brought  up  unto 
this  time  ?  And  how  much  shall  it  yet  bring  forth,  till  the  time  of  threshing  shall  come  ?*'  And  chap,  vii 
46,  ''  It  had  been  better,  not  to  have  given  the  earth  unto  Adam  ;  or  else,  when  it  was  eiven  him,  to  have 
restrained  him  from  sinning  ;  for  what  profit  is  it,  for  men  now  in  this  nresent  time,  to  live  in  heaviness, 
and  after  death  to  look  for  punishment  ?  O  thou  Adam,  what  hast  thou  done !  For  though  it  was  choa  that 
sinned,  thou  art  not  fallen  alone,  but  ve  all  that  come  of  thee."  And  we  read,  EccL  xxr.  24,  "  Ol  iho 
woman  came  the  beginning  of  sin,  and  through  her  we  all  die." 

As  this  doctrine  of  ori^nai  corruption  was  constantly  maintained  in  the  church  of  God  from  the  be- 
ginning ;  so  from  thence,  in  all  probability,  as  well  as  from  the  evidence  of  it  in  universal  experience,  it 
was,  that  the  wiser  Heathen  maintained  the  like  doctrine.  Psrticularly  Plato,  that  great  philosopher,  so 
distinguished  for  his  veneration  of  ancient  traditions,  and  dilixent  inquiries  after  them.  Gale,  in  his 
Court  of  the  Gentiles,  observes  as  follows  :  '*  Plato  says  (Gorg.  fol  493),  /  have  heard  from  the  wise  mam^ 
that  we  are  now  dead,  and  that  the  body  is  but  our  sepulchre.  And  in  his  Timteus  Locrus  (fol.  103)  b« 
says,  The  cause  of  vitiosity  is  from  our  parents,  and  frst  principles,  rather  than  from,  ourselves. 
So  that  we  never  relinquisli  those  actions,  which  lead  us  to  follow  these  primitive  biemishes  of  out 
.  FIRST  PABBNTs.  P/oto  mentions  the  corruption  of  the  iritf,  and  seems  to  disown  sjiy  freewill  to  true 
good  ;  albeit  he  allows  some  t^vXa,  or  natural  dispositions,  toctrijgood,  in  some  greatheroea.  JSocrata 
asserted  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  or  Koxiv  l/i^«ror.  Chrotius  affirms,  that  the  philosophers  ac- 
knowledged,  it  was  connatural  to  men,  to  sin." 

Seneca  (Benef.  v.  14)  says,  "  Wickedness  has  not  its  first  beginning  in  wicked  practice  ;  though  by 
that  it  is  first  exercised  and  made  manifest."  And  Pluiareh{de  Sera  vindicta)  says,  **  Man  does  not  fiist 
become  wicked,  when  he  first  manifests  himself  so :  but  he  hath  wickedness^rom  the  beginning ;  and 
he  shows  it  as  soon  as  he  finds  opportunity  and  ability.  As  men  rightly  judge,  that  the  sting  is  not  fin^ 
engendered  in  scorpions  when  they  strike,  or  the  poison  in  vipers  when  thev  bite." — PooFs  Synopa.  oa 
G«n.  viii.  21. 

To  which  may  be  subjoined  what  Jwenal  says : 

— Ad  mores  natura  reeurrit. 
DamnatoSf  fxa  et  maturi  nescia,* 
Englisned  tr.us,  in  prose  : 

Nature  a  thing  fixed  ard  not  knowing  how  to  changet  rekdms  to  its  wicked  manners. 

Watts*  Ruin  and  Reanerjf. 
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CONCLUSION. 

On  the  whole,  I  observe,  there  are  some  other  things,  besides  arguments, 
in  Dr.  Taylor's  book,  which  are  calculated  to  influence  the  minds,  and  bias  the 
judgments  of  some  sorts  of  readers.  Here,  not  to  insist  on  taking  the  profession 
he  makes,  in  many  places,  of  sincerity y  humility y  meekness y  modesty y  charity^ 
&c.,  in  his  searching  after  truth ;  and  freely  proposing  his  thoughts,  with  the  rea^ 
sons  of  them,  to  others  ;•  nor  on  his  magisterial  assurancey  appearing  on  many 
occasions,  and  the  high  content^  he  sometimes  expresses  of  the  opmions  and 
arguments  of  very  excellent  divmes  and  fathers  in  the  church  of  God,  who  have 
thought  differently  from  him  :t  both  of  which  things,  it  is  not  unlikely,  may 
have  a  degree  of  influence  on  some  of  his  readers.  (However,  that  they  may 
have  only  their  jt**^  influence,  these  things  might  properly  be  compared  together, 
and  set  in  contrasty  one  with  the  other.)— I  say,  not  to  dwell  on  these  matters, 
I  would  take  some  notice  of  another  thing,  observable  in  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Taylor,  and  many  of  the  late  opposers  of  the  more  peculiar  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, tending  (especially  witii  juvenile  and  unwary  readers)  not  a  little  to 
abate  the  force,  and  prevent  the  due  effect,  of  the  clearest  Scripture  euidences, 
in  favor  of  those  important  doctrines ;  and  particularly  to  make  void  the  argu- 
ments taken  from  the  writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  which  those  doctrines  are 
more  plainly  and  fully  revesQed,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Bible.  What  I 
mean  is  this :  these  gentlemen  express  a  high  opimon  of  this  apostle,  and  that 
very  justly,  for  his  eminent  genius,  his  admirable  sagacity,  strong  powers  of 
reasoning,  acquired  learning,  &c.  They  speak  of  him  as  a  writer — of  masterly 
address,  of  extensive  reach,  and  deep  design,  everywhere  in  his  epistles,  almost 
in  every  word  he  says.  This  looks  exceeding  specious :  it  carries  a  plausible  ap- 
pearance of  Christian  zealy  and  attachment  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  such  a 
testimony  of  high  veneration  for  that  great  apostle,  who  was  not  only  the  prin- 
cipal instrument  of  propagating  Christianity,  but  with  his  own  hand  wrote  so 
considerable  a  part  of  the  New  Testament  And  I  am  far  from  determining, 
with  respect  at  least  to  some  of  these  writers,  that  they  are  not  sincere  in  their 
declarations,  or  that  all  is  mere  artificey  only  to  make  way  for  the  reception 
of  their  own  peculiar  sentiments.  However,  it  tends  greatly  to  subsen^e  such  a 
purpose ;  as  much  as  if  it  were  designedly  contrived,  with  the  utmost  subtlety, 
for  that  end.  Hereby  thiir  incautious  readers  are  prepared  the  more  easily  to 
be  drawn  into  a  belief,  that  they,  and  others  in  their  way  of  thinking,  have  not 
rightly  understood  many  of  those  things  in  this  apostle's  writings,  which  before 
seemed  very  plain  to  them ;  and  they  are  also  prepared,  by  a  prepossession  in 
favor  of  these  new  writers,  to  entertain  a  favorable  thought  of  the  interpretations 
put  by  them  upon  the  words  and  phrases  of  this  apostle ;  and  to  admit  in  many 
passages  a  meaning  which  before  lay  entirely  out  of  sight ;  quite  foreign  to  all 
that  in  the  view  of  a  common  reader  seems  to  be  their  obvious  sense ;  and  most 
remote  from  the  expositions  agreed  in,  by  those  which  used  to  be  esteemed  the 

greatest  divines,  and  best  conmientators.  For  they  must  know,  that  this  apos- 
e,  being  a  man  of  no  vulgar  understanding,  it  is  nothing  strange  if  his  mean- 
mg  lies  very  deep  ;  and  no  wonder  then,  if  the  superficial  discerning  and  obser- 
vation of  vulgar  Christians,  or  indeed  of  the  herd  of  common  divines,  such  as 
the  Westminster  Assembly,  &c.,  falls  vastly  short  of  the  apostle's  reach,  and 
frequently  does  not  enter  into  the  true  spirit  and  design  of  Paul's  epistles.  They 

•  See  his  Preface,  and  pa^es  6, 237,  265,  267, 175,  S.  t  Pages  110, 125, 150, 151, 159, 161 

183,188,77,  & 
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must  understand,  that  the  Jird  '^formers^  and  preachers  and  expositors  In  gen- 
eral, both  before  and  since  the  reformation,  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundrc-d  years 
past,  were  too  unlearned  and  shortsighted^  to  be  capable  of  penetiating  into  the 
sense,  or  fit  to  undertake  the  making  comments  on  the  writings  of  so  great  a 
man  as  this  apostle ;  or  else  had  dwelt  in  a  cave  of  bigotry  Hndfsvperstition, 
too  gloomy  to  allow  them  to  use  their  own  understandings  with  freedom,  in 
readmg  the  Scripture.  But  at  ihe  same  time,  it  must  be  understood,  that  there 
is  risen  up,  now  at  length  in  this  happy  age  of  light  and  libertj-,  a  set  of  men, 
of  a  more  free  and  generous  turn  of  mind,  a  more  inquisitive  genius,  and  better 
discernment.  By  such  insinuations  they  seek  advantage  to  their  cause ;  and 
thus  the  most  unreasonable  and  extravagant  interpretations  of  Scripture  are 

Ealliated  and  recommended  :  so  that,  if  the  simple  reader  is  not  very  much  on 
is  guard,  if  he  does  not  clearly  see  with  his  own  eyes,  or  has  too  much  indo- 
lence, or  too  little  leisure,  thoroughly  to  examine  for  himself  (as  few,  alas,  are 
willing  to  be  at  the  pains  of  acquainting  themselves  thoroughly  with  the  apos- 
tle's writings,  and  of  comparing  one  part  of  them  with  another,  so  as  to  be  fuUy 
able  to  judge  of  these  gentlemen's  glosses  and  pretences)  ;  in  this  case,  he  is  in 
danger  of  being  imposed  on  with  delusive  appearances ;  as  he  is  prepared  by 
this  fair  pretext  of  exalting  the  sagacity  of  tiie  apostle,  and  by  a  parade  of 
learning,  criticism,  exact  version,  penetration  into  the  new  scope,  and  discerning 
of  wonderful  connections,  together  with  the  airs  these  writers  assume' of  dicta- 
torial peremptoriness,  and  contempt  of  old  opinions  and  old  expositions ;  1  say, 
such  a  one  is  by  these  things  prepared  to  swallow  strange  doctrine,  as  trusting 
to  the  superior  abilities  of  these  modern  interpreters. 

But  I  humbly  conceive,  their  interpretations,  particularly  of  the  Apostle 
Paul's  writings,  though  in  some  things  ingenious,  yet  ifl  many  things  con- 
cerning these  great  articles  of  religion,  are  extremely  absurd,  and  demonstrably 
disagreeable,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  his  real  design,  to  the  language  he  com- 
monly uses,  and  to  the  doctrines  currently  taught  in  his  epistles.  Their  crilicismsy 
when  examined,  appear  far  more  subtle,  than  solid ;  and  it  seems  as  if  nothing 
can  possibly  be  strong  enough,  nothing  perspicuous  enough,  in  any  composure 
whatever,  to  stand  before  such  liberties  as  these  writers  indulge :  the  plainest 
and  most  nervous  discourse  is  analyzed  and  criticised,  till  it  dissolves  into  nothmg, 
or  till  it  becomes  a  thing  of  little  significance :  the  holy  Scripttire  is  subtilizaJ 
into  a  mere  mist;  or  made  to  evaporate  into  a  thin  cloud,  that  easily  puts  on 
any  shape,  and  is  moved  in  any  direction,  with  a  puff  of  wind,  just  as  the  man- 
ager pleases.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  and  power  of  language,  to  afford  sufficient 
defence  against  such  an  art,  so  abused ;  as,  I  imagine,  a  due  consideration  ot 
some  things  I  have  had  occasion  in  the  preceding  discourse  to  observe,  may 
abundantly  convince  us. 

But  this,  with  the  rest  of  what  I  have  offered  on  this  subject  of  Original  Sin, 
must  be  left  to  every  candid  reader  to  judge  of,  for  himself;  and  the  stcccess  of 
the  whole  must  now  be  left  with  Gody  who  knows  what  is  agreeable  to  his  own 
mind,  and  is  able  to  make  his  own  truths  prevail ;  however  mysterious  they 
may  seem  to  the  poor,  partial,  narrow,  and  extremely  imperfect  views  of  mor- 
tals, while  looking  through  a  cloudy  and  delusory  medium;  and  however  disa- 
freeable  they  may  be  to  the  innumerable  prejudices  of  men's  hearts :  and  who 
as  promised,  that  the  gospel  of  Christy  such  as  is  really  Aw,  shall  finally  be 
victorious ;  and  has  assured  us,  that  the  toord  which  goeth  out  of  his  mouth, 
fhall  not  return  to  him  void,  but  shall  accomplish  that  which  he  pleaseth,  and 
thall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  he  sends  it.  Let  God  arise,  and  plead  his  own 
and  glorify  his  own  great  name.    Aiaen. 
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CONCERNING   THE  DlVINft   DECORS  IN  GENERAL,  AND  ELECTION   IN   PARTICULAR. 

§  1.  Whether  God  has  decreed  all  things  that  ever  came  to  pass  or  not,  / 
all  that  own  the  being  of  a  God,  own  that  he  knows  all  things  beforehand  Y 
^(5w,  it  is  self-evident,  that  if  he  knows  all  things  beforehand,  he  either  doth 
approve  of  them,  or  he  doth  not  approve  of  them ;  that  is,  he  either  is  willing 
they  should  be,  or  he  is  not  willing  they  should  be.     But  to  will  that  they 
should  be,  is  to  decree  them. 

§  2.  The  Arminians  ridicule  the  distinction  between  the  secret  and  revealed 
will  of  God,  or,  more  properly  expressed,  the  distinction  between  the  decree  and 
law  of  God ;  because  we  say  he  may  decree  one  thing,  and  command  another. 
And  so  they  argue,  we  hold  a  contrariety  in  God,  as  if  one  will  of  his  contradicted 
another.  However,  if  they  will  call  this  a  contradiction  of  wills,  we  know  that  v 
there  is  such  a  thing ;  so  that  it  is  the  greatest  absurdity  to  dispute  about  it.  We 
and  they  know  it  was  God's  secret  will  that  Abraham  should  not  sacrifice  his 
son  Isaac ;  but  yet  his  commaijd  was,  that  he  should  do  it  We  know  that 
God  willed,  that  Pharaoh's  heart  should  be  hardened ;  and  yet,  that  the  hard- 
ness of  his  heart  was  sin.  We  know  that  God  willed  the  Egyptians  should 
hate  God's  people ;  Psal.  cv.  25,  "  He  turned  their  heart  to  hate  his  people, 
and  deal  subtilly  with  his  servants."  We  know  that  it  was  Qod's  will,  tiiat 
Absalom  should  lie  with  David's  wives ;  2  Sam.  xiL  11,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
I  will  raise  up  this  evil  against  thee,  out  of  thine  own  house ;  and  I  will  take 
thy  wives  before  thine  eyes,  and  give  them  unto  thy  neighbor ;  and  he  shall 
lie  with  thy  wives  in  the  sight  of  this  sun.  For  thou  didst  it  secretly  ;  but  I  will 
do  this  thing  before  all  Israel,  and  before  the  sun."  We  know  that  (Jod  willed 
that  Jeroboam  and  the  ten  tribes  should  rebel.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
plunder  of  the  Babylonians ;  and  other  instances  might  be  given.  The  Scrip- 
ture plainly  tells  us,  that  God  wills  to  harden  some  men,  Kom.  ix.  18.  That 
he  willed  that  Christ  should  be  killed  by  men,  &c 

§  3.  It  is  most  certain,  that  if  there  are  any  things  so  contingent,  that  theie 
is  an  equal  possibility  of  their  being  or  not  being,  so  that  they  may  be,  or  they 
may  not  be ;  God  foreknows  from  all  eternity  that  they  may  be,  and  also  that  they 
may  not  be.  All  will  grant  that  we  need  no  revelation  to  teach  us  this.  And 
furthermore,  if  God  knows  all  things  that  are  to  come  to  pass,  he  also  fore- 
knows whether  those  contingent  things  are  to  come  to  pass  or  no,  at  the  same 
time  that  ihey  are  contingent,  and  that  they  may  or  may  not  come  to  pass.  But 
what  a  contradiction  is  it  to  say  that  God  knows  a  thing  will  come  to  pas^  and  • 
yet  at  the  same  time  knows  that  it  is  contingent  whether  it  will  come  to  pass  or  no  j 
that  is,  he  certainly  knows  that  it  will  come  to  pass/and  yet  certainly  knows  ii 
mav  net  rare  to  pass?  What  a  contradiction  is  it  to  say,  that  God  certainly 
Vol-  II.  66 
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toreknew  that  Judas  would  betray  his  master,  or  Peter  deny  him,  and  yet  cer 
tainly  knew  that  it  might  be  otherwise,  or  certainly  knew  that  he  might  be  de 
ceived !  1  suppose  it  will  be  acknowledged  by  all,  that  for  God  certainly  t« 
know  a  thing  will  be,  and  yet  certainly  to  know  that  it  may  not  be,  is  the  same 
thing  as  certainly  to  know  that  he  may  be  deceived.  1  suppose  it  will  also  be 
acknowledged,  that  certainly  to  know  a  thing,  and  also  at  the  same  time  to 
know  that  we  may  be  deceived  in  it,  is  the  same  thing  as  certamly  to  know  it, 
and  certainly  to  know  that  we  are  uncertain  of  it,  or  that  we  do  not  certainly 
know  it ;  and  that  is  the  same  thing  as  certainly  to  know  it,  and  not  certainly 
to  know  it  at  the  same  time ;  which  we  leave  to  be  considered,  whether  it  be 
not  a  contradiction. 

§  4.  The  meaning  of  the  word  absolvte,  when  used  about  the  decrees,  wants 
to  be  stated.     It  is  commonly  said  that  God  decrees  nothing  upon  a  foresight  of 

^  any  thing  in  the  creature ;  as  this,  they  say,  argues  imperfection  in  God ;  and 
*^so  it  does,  taken  in  the  sense  that  they  commonly  intend  it.  But  nobody,  I  believe, 
.  will  deny  but  that  God  decrees  many  things  that  he  would  not  have  decreed,  if  J^e 

^  had  not  foreknown  and  foredetermined  such  and  such  other  things.     What  we^ 
mean,  we  completely  express  thus — ^That  God  decrees  all  things  harmoniously, 

\/and  in  excellent  order,  one  thing  harmonizes  with  another,  and  there  is  such  a 
relation  between  all  the  decrees,  as  makes  the  most  excellent  order.  Thus  God 
decrees  rain  in  drought,  because  he  decrees  the  earnest  prayers  of  hif  people ; 
or  thus,  he  decrees  the  prayers  of  his  people,  because  he  decrees  rain.  I  ao- 
V  knowledge,  to  say,  God  decrees  a  thing  because,  is  an  improper  way  of  speak- 
ing ;  but  not  more  improper  than  all  our  other  ways  of  sjpeaking  about  God. 
God  decrees  the  latter  event,  because  of  the  former,  no  more  than  he  decrees 
the  former,  because  of  the  latter.  But  this  is  what  we  mean — When  God  de- 
crees to  give  the  blessing  of  rain,  he  decrees  the  prayers  of  his  people ;  and 
when  he  decrees  the  prayers  of  his  people  for  rain,  he  very  commonly  decrees 
•ain  ;  and  thereby  there  is  a  harmony  between  these  two  decrees,  of  rain,  and 
the  prayers  of  God's  people.  Thus  also,  when  he  decrees  diligence  and  indus- 
try, he  decrees  riches  and  prosperity ;  when  he  decrees  prudence,  he  often  de- 
crees success ;  when  he  decrees  striving,  then  he  often  decrees  the  obtaining  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  when  he  decrees  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  then  he  de 
crees  the  bringing  home  of  souls  to  Christ ;  when  he  decrees  good  natural  fac» 
ulties,  diligence  and  good  advantages,  then  he  decrees  learning ;  when  he 
decrees  summer,  then  he  decrees  the  growing  of  plants ;  when  he  decrees  con- 
formity to  His  Son,  then  he  decrees  calling ;  when  he  decrees  calling,  then  he 
decrees  justification  ;  and  when  he  decrees  justification,  then  he  decrees  ever- 
lasting glory.     Thus,  all  the  decrees  of  God  are  harmonious;  and  this  is 'all 

,»  that  can  be  said  for  or  against  absolute  or  conditional  decrees.  But  this  I  say, 
it  is  as  improper  to  make  one  decree  a  condition  of  another,  as  to  make  the  other 
a  condition  of  that :  but  there  is  a  harmony  between  both. 

§  5.  It  cannot  be  any  injustice  in  God  to  determine  who  is  certainly  to  sin, 
and  so  certainly  to  be  damned.  For,  if  we  suppose  this  impossibility,  that  God 
had  not  determined  any  thing,  things  would  happen  as  fatally  as  they  do  now. 
For,  as  to  such  an  absolute  contingency,  which  they  attribute  to  man's  will, 
calling  it  the  sovereignty  of  the  will ;  if  they  mean,  by  this  sovereignty  of  will, 
that  a  man  can  will  as  he  wills,  it  is  perfect   nonsense,  and  the  same  as  if  they 

'should  spend  abundance  of  time  and  pains,  and  be  very  hot  at  proving, 
that  a  man  can  will  when  l^  doth  \\all ;  that  is,  that  it  is  possible  for  that  to  be, 
whuzti  is.  But  if  they  mean,  that  there  is  a  perfect  contingency  in  the  will  of 
mai .-  that  is,  that  il  happens  merely  by  chance  that  a  man  wills  such  a  thing, 
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and  not  another,  it  is  an  impossibility  and  contradiction,  that  a  thing  should  be 
without  any  cause  or  reason,  and  when  there  was  every  way  as  much  cause 
why  it  should  not  have  been.  Wherefore,  seeing  things  do  unavoidably  go 
fatally  and  necessarily,  what  injustice  is  it  in  the  Supreme  Being,  seeing  it  is  a 
contradiction  that  it  should  be  otherwise,  to  decree  that  they  should  be  as  they 
are?  ^  yy^.^.u.  .r--tt     .  ^'     ^^        '    '^    - 

§  6.  Contingency,  as  it  is  holden  by  some,  is  at  the  same  time  contradicted  ^ 
by  themselves,  if  they  hold  foreknowledge.  This  is  all  that  follows  from  an 
absolute,  unconditional,  irreversible  decree,  that  it  is  impossible  but  that  the 
things  decreed  should  be.  The  same  exactly  follows  from  foreknowledge,  that 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  but  that  the  thing  certainly  foreknown  should  precise- 
ly come  to  pass. 

If  it  will  universally  hold,  that  none  can  have  absolutely  perfect  and  complete 
happiness,  at  the  same  time  that  any  thing  is  otherwise  Uian  he  desires,  at  that 
time  it  should  be ;  or  thus,  if  it  be  true,  that  he  has  not  absolute,  perfect,  infi- 
nite and  all  possible  happiness  now,  who  has  not  now  all  that  he  wills  to  have 
now :  then  God,  if  any  thing  is  now  otherwise  than  he  wills  to  haye  it  now,  is 
not  now  absolutely,  perfectly  and  infinitely  happy.  If  God  is  infinitely  happy 
now,  then  every  thing  is  now,  as  God  would  have  it  to  be  now ;  if  every  thmg, 
then  those  things  that  are  contrary  to  his  commands.  If  so,  it  is  not  ridiculous  to 
say,  that  things  which  are  contrary  to  God's  commands,  are  yet  in  a  sense 
agreeable  to  his  will.  Again,  let  it  be  considered  whether  it  be  not  certainly 
true,  that  every  one  that  can  with  infinite  ease  have  a  thing  done,  and  yet  wiU 
not  have  it  done,  wills  it  not ;  that  is,  whether  or  no  he  that  wills  not  to  have  a 
thing  done,  properly  wills  not  to  have  a  thing  done.  For  example,  let  the 
thing  be  this,  that  Judas  should  be  faithful  to  his  Lord ;  whether  it  be  not  true, 
that  if  God  could  with  infinite  ease  have  it  done  as  he  would,  but  would  not 
have  it  done  as  he  could,  if  he  would,  it  be  not  proper  to  say,  that  God  would 
not  have  it  be,  that  Judas  should  be  faithful  to  his  Lord. 

§  7.  They  say,  to  what  purpose  are  praying. and  striving,  and  attending  on 
nieans,  if  all  was  irreversibly  determined  by  God  before  ?    ^ut,  to  say  that  all  , 
was  determined  before  these  prayers  Mid  strivings,  is  a  very  wrong  way  of  speak-  ; 
ing,  and  begets  those  ideas  in  the  mind,  which  correspond  with  no  reahties  with  • 
respect  to  God.     The  decrees  of  our  everlasting  state  were  not  before  our  pray- 
ers and  strivings  ;  for  these  are  as  much  present  with  God  from  all  eternity,  as 
they  are  the  moment  they  are  present  with  us.     They  are  present  as  part  of  his 
decrees,  or  rather  as  the  same ;  and  they  did  as  really  exist  in  eternity,  with  re- 
spect to  God,  as  they  exist  in  time,  and  as  much  at  one  time  as  another.     There- 
fore, we  can  no  more  fairly  argue,  that  these  will  be  in  vain,  because  GqA  has 
foredetermined  all  things,  than  we  can,  that  they  would  be  in  vain  if  they  existed 
as  soon  as  the  decree,  for  so  they  do,  inasmuch  as  they  are  a  part  of  it 

§  8.  That  we  should  say,  that  God  has  decreed  every  action  of  men,  yea, 
every  action  that  is  sinful,  and  every  circumstance  of  those  actions ;  that  he 

E redetermines  that  they  shall  be  in  every  respect  as  they  afterwards  are ;  that 
e  determines  that  there  shall  be  such  actions,  and  just  so  sinful  as  they  are ; 
and  yet  that  God  does  not  decree  the  actions  that  are  sinful,  as  sin,  but  decrees 
them  as  good,  is  really  consistent  For  we  do  not  mean,  by  decreeing  an  action 
as  sinful,  the  same  as  decreeing  an  action  so  that  it  shall  be  sinful ;  but  by  .de-  \ 
freeing  an  action  a?  sinful,  I  mean  decreeing  it  for  the  sake  of  the  sinfulness  of* 
ihe  action.  God  decrees  that  they  shall  be  sinful,  for  the  sake  of  the  good  that 
he  causes  to  arise  from  the  sinfulness  thereof;  wbsrea?  man  decrees  them  for 
the  sake  of  the  evil  that  is  in  them. 
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§  9  When  a  distinction  is  made  between  God's  revealed  will  and  his  secrb« 
will,  or  his  will  of  command  and  decree,  will  is  certainly  in  that  distinction  taken 
/  in  two  senses.  His  will  of  decree,  is  not  his  will  in  the  same  sense  as  his  wiD 
of  command  is.  Therefore,  it  is  no  difficulty  at  all  to  suppose,  that  the  one  may 
be  otherwise  than  the  other :  his  will  in  both  senses  is  his  inclination.  But  when 
we  say  he  wills  virtue,  or  loves  virtue,  or  the  happiness  of  his  creature :  thereby  is 
intended,  that  virtue,  or  the  creature's  happiness,  absolutely  and  simply  considered, 
is  agreeable  to  the  inclination  of  his  nature.  His  will  of  decree,  is  his  inclination 
to  a  tiling,  not  as  to  that  thing  absolutely  and  simply,  but  with  respect  to  the  univer- 
sality of  tiling,  that  have  been,  are,  or  shall  be.  So  God,  though  he  hates  a 
thing  as  it  is  simply,  may  incline  to  it  with  reference  to  the  universality  of  things. 
Though  he  hates  sm  in  itself,  yet  he  may  will  to  permit  it,  for  the  greater  pro- 
motion of  holiness  in  this  universality,  including  all  things,  and  at  all  times.  So, 
though  he  has  no  inclination  to  a  creature's  misery,  considered  absolutely,  yet 
he  may  will  it,  for  the  greater  promotion  of  happiness  in  this  universality.  God 
inclines  to  excellency,  which  is  harmony,  but  yet  he  may  incline  to  suffer  thai 
which  is  unharmonious  in  itself,  for  the  promotion  of  universal  harmony,  or  for 
the  promoting  of  the  harmony  that  there  is  in  the  universality,  and  maJcing  it 
shine  the  brighter.  And  thus  it  must  needs  be,  and  no  hypothesis  whatsoever  will 
relieve  a  man,  but  that  he  must  own  these  two  wills  of  God.  For  all  must  own, 
that  God  sometimes  wills  not  to  hinder  the  breach  of  his  own  commands,  be- 
cause he  does  not  in  fact  hinder  it.  He  wills  to  permit  sin,  it  is  evident,  because 
he  does  permit  it.  None  will  say  that  God  himself  does  what  he  does  not  vnll  to 
do.  But  you  will  say,  God  wills  to  permit  sin,  as  he  wills  the  creature  should 
be  left  to  his  freedom  ;  and  if  he  should  hinder  it,  he  would  offer  violence  to  the 
nature  of  his  own  creature. '  I  answer,  this  comes  nevertheless  to  the  very  thing 
that  I  say.  You  say,  God  does  not  will  sin  absolutely  ;  but  rather  than  alter 
the  law  of  nature  and  the  nature  of  free  agents,  he  wills  it  He  wills  what  is 
contrary  to  excellency  in  some  particulars,  for  the  sake  of  a  more  general  excel- 
lency and  order.  So  that  this  scheme  of  the  Arminians  does  not  help  the 
matter. 

§  10.  It  is  a  proper  and  excellent  thing  for  infinite  glory  to  shine  forth  ;  and 
for  the  same  reason,  it  is  proper  that  the  shining  forth  of  God's  glory  should  be 
complete ;  that  is,  that  all  parts  of  his  gloiy  should  shine  forth,  mat  every  beau- 
ty  should  be  proportionably  effulgent,  that  the  beholder  may  have  a  proper 
notion  of  God.  It  is  not  proper  that  one  glory  should  be  exceedingly  manifested, 
and  another  not  at  all ;  for  then  the  effulgence  would  not  answer  the  reality.  For 
the  same  reason  it  is  not  proper  that  one  should  be  manifested  exceedingly,  and 
another  but  veir  little.  It  is  highly  proper  that  the  effulgent  glory  of  God 
should  ^nswer  his  real  excellency ;  that  the  splendor  should  be  answerable  to 
the  real  and  essential  glory,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  is  proper  and  excellent 
for  God  to  glorify  himself  at  all.  Thus  it  is  necessair,  that  God's  awful  majesty, 
his  authority  and  dreadful  greatness,  justice  and  holiness,  should  be  manifested. 
But  this  could  not  be,  unless  sin  and  punishment  had  been  decreed ;  so  that  the 
shining  forth  of  God's  glory  would  be  very  imperfect,  both  because  these  parts 
of  divine  glory  would  not  shine  forth  as  the  others  do,  and  also  the  glory  of  his 
goodness,  love  and  holiness  would  be  faint  without  them ;  nay,  they  could  scarcely 
shine  forth  at  all.  If  it  were  not  right  that  God  should  decree  and  permit  and 
punish  sin,  there  could  be  no  manifestation  of  God's  holiness  in  hatred  of  sin,  or 
m  showing  any  preference,  in  his  providence,  of  godliness  before  it  There 
would  be  no  manifestation  of  God's  grace  or  true  goodness,  if  there  was  no  sin 
to  be  pardoned,  no  misery  to  be  saved  from.     How  much  happiness  soever  he 
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bestowed,  his  goodDess  would  not  be  so  much  prized  and  admired,  and  the  sense 
of  it  not  so  great,  as  we  have  elsewhere  shown.  We  little  consider  how  much 
the  sense  of  good  is  heightened  by  the  sense  of  evil,  both  moral  and  natural.  And 
as  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  evil,  because  the  display  of  the  glory  of 
God  could  not  but  be  imperfect  and  incomplete  without  it,  so  evil  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  the  highest  happiness  of  the  creature,  and  the  completeness  of  that 
communication  of  God,  for  which  he  made  the  world  ;  because  the  creature's 
happiness  consists  in  the  knowledge  of  God  and  sense  of  his  love.  And  if  the 
knowledge  of  him  be  imperfect,  the  happiness  of  the  creature  must  be  propor- 
tionably  imperfect ;  and  the  happiness  of  the  creature  would  be  imperfect  upon 
another  account  also ;  for,  as  we  have  said,  the  sense  of  good  is  comparatively 
dull  and  flat,  without  the  knowledge  of  eviL 

§  11.  It  is  owned,  that  God  did  choose  men  to  eternal  life,  upon  a  foresight 
r»{  their  faith.     But  then,  here  is  the  question,  whether  God  decreed  that  faith, 
od  chose  them  that  they  should  believe. 

§  12.  The  sin  of  crucifying  Christ  being  foreordained  of  God  in  his  decree, 
dd  ordered  in  his  providence,  of  which  we  have  abundant  evidence  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  and  from  the  great  ends  God  had  to  accomplisli  by  means 
•f  this  wicked  act  of  crucifying  Christ ;  it  being,  as  it  were,  the  cause  of  all  the 
^lecrees,  the  greatest  of  all  decreed  events,  and  that  on  which  all  other  decreed 
:vents  depend  as  their  main  foundation ;  being  the  main  thing  in  that  greatest 
rork  of  God,  the  work  of  redemption,  which  is  the  end  of  all  other  works ;  and 
t  being  so  much  prophesied  of,  and  so  plainly  spoken  of,  as  bdng  done  accord- 
ng  to  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God ;  1  say,  seeing  we 
lave  such  evidence  that  this  sin  is  foreordained  in  God's  decrees,  and  ordered 
n  providence,  and  it  being,  as  it  were,  the  head  sin,  and  representative  of  the 
in  of  men  in  general ;  hence  is  a  clear  argument,  that  all  the  sins  of  men  are 
oreordained  and  ordered  by  a  wise  providence. 

§  13.  It  is  objected  against  the  absolute  decrees  respecting  the  future  ac- 
dons  of  men,  and  especially  the  unbelief  of  sinners,  and  their  rejection  of  the 
jospel,  that  this  does  not  consist  with  the  sincerity  of  God's  calls  and  invita- 
V)ns  to  such  sinners ;  as  he  has  willed,  in  his  eternal  secret  decree,  that  tliey 
hould  never  accept  of  those  invitations.  To  which  I  answer,  that  there  is  that 
n  God,  respecting  the  acceptance  and  compliance  of  sinners,  which  God  knows 
will  never  be,  and  which  he  has  decreed  never  to  cause  to  be,  in  which,  though 
it  be  not  just  the  same  with  our  desiring  and  wishing  for  that  which  will  never 
come  to  pass,  yet  there  is  nothing  wanting  but  what  would  imply  imperfection 
in  the  case.  There  is  all  in  God  that  is  good,  and  perfect,  and  excellent  in  our 
desires  and  wishes  for  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  wicked  men.  As,  for 
instance,  there  is  a  love  to  holiness,  absolutely  considered,  or  an  agreeableness 
of  holiness  to  his  nature  and  will ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  his  naturalinclination. 
The  holiness  and  happiness  of  the  creature,  absolutely  considered,  are  things 
that  he  loves.  These  things  are  infinitely  naore  agreeable  to  his  nature  than  to 
ours.  There  is  all  in  God  tliat  belongs  to  our  desure  of  the  holiness  and  happi- 
ness of  unconverted  men  and  reprobates,  excepting  what  implies  imperfection. 
All  that  is  consistent  with  infinite  knowledge,  wisdom,  power,  self-suflScience, 
infinite  happiness  and  immutability.  Therefore,  there  is  no  reason  that  his  al>' 
solute  prescience,  or  his  wise  determination  and  ordering  what  is  future,  should 
hinder  his  expressing  this  disposition  of  his  nature,  in  uke  manner  as  we  are 
wont  to  express  such  a  disposition  in  ourselves,  viz.,  by  calls  and  invitations, 
and  the  like. 

The  disagreeableness  of  the  wickedness  and  misery  of  the  creature,  absolutely 
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considered,  to  the  nature  of  God,  is  all  that  is  good  in  pious  and  holy  men's  lament* 
ing  the  past  misery  and  wickediness  of  men*  Their  lamenting  these,  is  good  no 
farther  than  it  proceeds  from  the  disagreeableness  of  those  things  to  their  holy  and 

food  nature.  This  is  also  all  that  is  good  in  wishing  for  the  future  holiness  and 
appiness  of  men.  And  there  is  nothing  wanting  in  God,  in  order  to.  his  hav- 
ing such  desires  and  such  lamentings,  but  imperfection ;  and  nothing  is  in  the  way 
of  his  having  them,  but  infinite  perfection ;  and  therefore  it  properly,  naturally, 
and  necessarily  came  to  pass,  that  when  God,  in  the  manner  of  his  existence, 
came  down  from  his  infinite  perfection,  and  accommodated  himself  to  our  nature 
and  manner,  by  being  made  man,  as  he  was,  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  he 
really  desired  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  reprobates,  and  lamented  their 
obstinacy  and  misery ;  as  when  he  beheld  the  city  Jerusalem,  and  wept  over  it, 
saying,  "  0  Jerusalem,"  &c.  In  the  like  manner,  when  he  comes  down  from 
his  infinite  perfection,  though  not  in  the  manner  of  being,  but  in  the  manner  of 
manifestation,  and  accommodates  himself  to  our  nature  and  manner,  in  the 
manner  of  expression,  it  is  equally  natural  and  proper  that  he  should  express 
himself  as  though  he  desired  die  conversion  and  salvation  of  reprobates,  and  la- 
mented their  obstinacy  and  misery. 

§  14.  Maxim  1.  There  is  no  such  thing  tinily  as  any  pain  or  grief,  or 
trouble  in  God. 

Maxim  2.  Hence  it  follows  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  any  real  disap- 
pointment in  God,  or  his  being  really  crossed  in  his  will,  or  things  going  con- 
trary to  his  will ;  because,  according  to  the  notion  of  luilly  to  have  one's  will 
is  agreeable  and  pleasing ;  for  it  is  the  notion  of  being  pleased  or  suited,  to 
have  things  as  we  will  them  to  be ;  and  so,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  things 
contrary  to  one's  will,  is  disagreeable,  troublesome,  or  uncomfortable.  Job 
xxlii.  13,  '^  He  is  in  one  mind,  who  can  turn  him  ?  And  what  his  soul  dcsiretb, 
that  he  doth." 

In  the  first  place,  I  lay  this  down,  which  I  suppose  none  will  deny,  that  as 
to  God's  o^vn  actions,  God  decrees  them,  or  purposes  them  beforehand.  For 
none  ^ill  be  so  absurd  as  to  say  that  God  acts  without  intentions,  or  without 
designing  to  act,  or  that  he  forbears  to  act  without  intending  to  forbear.  2dly. 
That  whatsoever  God  intends  or  purposes,  he  intends  and  purposes  from  all 
eternity,  and  that  there  are  no  new  purpqges  or  intentions  in  God.  For ^  if  God 
sometimes  begins  to  intend  what  he  did  not  intend  before,  then  two  things  wiD 
follow. 

1.  That  God  is  not  omniscient  If  God  sometimes  begins  to  design  what 
he  did  not  design  before,  it  must  of  necessity  be  for  want  of  knowledge,  or  for 
want  of  knowmg  things  before  as  he  knows  them  now,  for  want  of  having 
exactly  the  same  views  of  things.  If  God  begins  to  intend  what  he  did  not 
before  intend,  it  must  be  because  he  now  sees  reasons  to  intend  it,  that  he  did 
not  see  before ;  or  that  he  has  something  new  objected  to  his  understanding,  to 
influence  him. 

2.  If  God  begins  to  intend  or  purpose  things  that  he  did  not  intend  before, 
then  God  is  certamly  mutable,  and  then  he  must  in  his  own  mind  and  will,  be 
liable  to  succession  and  change ;  for  wherever  there  are  new  things,  there  is 
succession  and  change.     Therefore,  I  shall  take  these  two  things  for  positions 

! granted  and  supposed  in  this  controversy,  viz.,  that  as  to  God's  own  actions  and 
orbearings  to  act,  he  decrees  and  purposes  them  beforehand  ;  and  that  whatso- 
ever God  designs  or  purposes,  he  purposes  from  all  eternity,  and  thus  decrees! 
from  all  eternity  all  his  own  actions  and  forbearings  to  act. 

CoROLL.     Hence  God  decrees  from  all  eternity,  to  permit  all  the  evil  tha^ 
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ever  he  does  permit;  because  God's  permitting  is  God's  forbearing  to  act  or  to 
prevent 

§  15.  It  can  be  made  evident  by  reason,  that  nothing  caD  come  to  pass, 
but  what  it  is  the  will  and  pleasure  of  God  should  come  to  pass.  •  This  may  be 
argued  from  the  infinite  happiness  of  God.  For  every  being  had  rather  things 
should  go  according  to  his  will,  than  not ;  because,  if  he  had  not  rather,  then  it 
is  not  his  will.  It  is  a  contradiction  to  say,  he  wills  it,  and  yet  does  not  choose 
it,  or  had  not  rather  it  should  be  so  than  not.  But  if  God  had  rather  things 
should  be  according  to  his  will  than  not,  then,  if  a  thing  fall  out  otherwise  than 
he  hath  willed,  he  meets  with  a  cross ;  because,  on  this  supposition,  he  had 
rather  it  snould  have  been  otherwise,  and  therefore  he-  would  have  been  better 
pleased  if  the  thing  had  been  otherwise.  It  is  contrary  to  what  he  chose,  and 
therefore  it  is  of  necessity  that  he  must  be  displeased.  It  is  of  necessity  that 
every  being  should  be  pleased,  when  a  thing  is  as  he  chooses,  or  had  rather  it 
should  be.  It  is  a  contradiction  to  suppose  otherwise.  For  it  is  the  very  no- 
tion of  being  pleased,  to  have  things  agreeable  to  one's  pleasure.  For  the 
very  same  reason,  every  being  is  crossed,  or  it  is  unpleasingto  him,  when  a 
thing  is,  that  he  chose,  and  had  rather  should  not  have  been.  Tor  it  is  the  veiy 
notion  of  a  thing's  being  cross  or  unpleasing  to  any,  that  it  is  contrary  to  his 
pleasure. 

But  if  God  can  meet  with  crosses  and  things  unpleasing  to  him,  then  he  is 
not  perfectly  and  unchangeably  happy.  For  wherever  there  is  any  unpl  eased- 
ness  or  unpleasantness,  it  must,  of  necessity,  in  a  degree,  diminish  the  happiness 
of  the  subject.  Where  there  is  any  cross  to  a  being's  choice,  there  is  something 
t^ntrary  to  happiness.  Wherever  there  is  any  unpleasedness,  there  is  something 
contrary  to  pleasure,  and  which  consequently  diminishes  pleasure.  It  is  impossi- 
ble any  thing  should  be  plainer  than  this. 

§  16.  The  commands  and  prohibitions  of  God  are  only  agnifications  of  our 
duty  and  of  his  nature.  It  is  acknowledged  that  sin  is,  in  itself  considered,  in- 
finitely contrary  to  God's  nature  ;  but  it  does  riot  follow,  but  that  it  may  be  the 
pleasure  of  God  to  permit  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  good  that  he  will  bring  out 
of  it.  God  can  bring  such  good  out  of  that,  which  in  itself  is  contrary  to  his 
nature,  and  which,  in  itself  considered,  he  abhors,  as  may  be  veiy  agreeable  to  his 
nature,  and  when  sin  is  spoken  of  as  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  it  is  contraiy 
to  his  will,  considered  only  as  in  itself.  As  man  commits  it,  it  is  contrary  to 
God's  will ;  for  men  act  in  committing  it  with  a  view  to  that  which  is  evil.  But 
as  God  permits  it,  it  is  not  contrary  to  God's  will ;  for  God  in  permitting  it  has 
respect  to  the  great  good  that  he  will  make  it  an  occasion  of.  If  God  respect- 
ed sin  as  man  respects  it  in  committing  it,  it  would  be  exceedmgly  contrary  to 
his  will ;  but  considered  as  God  decrees  to  permit  it,  it  is  not  contrary  to  God's 
will.  To  give  an  instance :  the  crucifying  of  Christ  was  a  great  sin ;  and  as 
men  committed  it,  it  was  exceedingl)r  hateful,  and  highly  provoking  to  God. 
Yet  upon  many  great  considerations  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  it  should  be 
done.  Will  any  body  say  that  it  was  not  the  will  of  God  that  Christ  should  be 
crucified  ?  Acts  iv.  28,  "  For  to  do  whatsoever  thy  hand  and  thy  counsel  de- 
termined before  to  be  done." 

§  17.  Sin  is  an  evil,  yet  the  fiiturition  of  sin,  or  that  sin  should  be  future,  is 
not  an  evil  thing.  Evil  is  an  evil  thing,  and  yet  it  may  be  a  good  thing  that 
evil  should  be  in  the  world.  There  is  certainly  a  difference  between  the  thing 
itself  existing,  and  its  being  an  evil  thing  that  ever  it  came  into  existence.  As, 
for  instance,  it  might  be  an  evil  thing  to  crucify  Christ,  but  yet  it  was  a  good 
thing  tkat  the  crucifying  of  Christ  came  to  pass.     As  men's  act,  it  was  evil. 
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bat  as  God  ordered  it,  it  was  good.  Who  will  deny  but  that  it  may  be  so  that 
evil's  coming  to  pass  may  be  an  occasion  of  a  greater  good  than  that  is  an  evil, 
and  so  of  there  being  more  good  in  the  whole,  than  if  that  evil  had  not  come 
to  pass  ?  And  if  so,  then  it  is  a  good  thing  that  that  evil  comes  to  pass.  When 
we  say  the  thing  is  an  evil  thing  in  itself,  then  we  mean  that  it  is  evil,  consider^ 
ing  it  only  withm  its  own  bounds.  But  when  we  say  that  it  is  a  good  thiii|> 
that  ever  it  came  to  pass,  then  we  consider  the  thing  as  a  thing  among  events, 
or  as  one  thing  belonging  to  the  series  of  events,  and  as  related  to  the  rest  of  the 
aeries.  If  A  man  should  say  that  it  was  a  good  thmg  that  ever  it  happened 
that  Joseph's  brethren  sold  him  into  Egypt,  or  that  it  was  a  good  thing  that 
ever  it  came  to  pass  that  Pope  Leo  X.  sent  out  indigencies  for  the  commission 
of  future  sins,  nobody  would  understand  a  man  thus  expressing  himself,  as  jus- 
tifying these  acts. 

It  implies  no  contradiction  to  suppose  that  an  act  may  be  an  evil  act,  and 
vet  that  it  is  a  good  thing  that  such  an  act  should  come  to  pass.  A  man  may 
nave  been  a  bad  man,  and  yet  it  majr  be  a  good  thing  that  there  has  been  such 
a  man.  This  implies  no  contradiction  ;  because  it  implies  no  contradiction  to 
suppose  that  there  being  such  a  man  may  be  an  occasion  of  there  being  more 
good  in  the  whole,  than  there  would  have  been  otherwise.  So  it  no  more  im- 
plies a  contradiction  to  suppose  that  an  action  may  be  a  bad  action,  and  yet 
that  it  may  be  a  good  thing  that  there  has  been  such  an  action.  God's  com* 
mands,  and  calls,  and  counsels,  do  imply  another  thing,  viz.,  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  do  these  things ;  and  though  they  may  be  our  duty,  yet  it  may  be  certain 
beforehand  that  we  shall  not  do  them. 

And  if  there  be  any  difficulty  in  this,  the  same  difficulty  will  attend  the 
scheme  of  the  Arminians ;  for  they  allow  that  God  permits  sin.  Therefore,  as 
he  permits  it,  it  cannot  be  contrary  to  his  will.  For  if  it  were  contrary  to  his 
will  as  he  permits  it,  then  it  would  be  contrary  to  his  will  to  permit  it ;  for  that 
is  the  same  thing.  But  nobody  will  say  that  God  permits  sin,  when  it  is  against 
his  vrill  to  permit  it;  for  this  would  be  to  make  him  act  involuntarily,  or  against 
his  own  will. 

§  18.  "  The  vn^th  of  man  shall  praise  thee,  and  the  remainder  of  wrath  shalt 
thou  restrain.'*  Psal.  Ixxvi.  10.  If  God  restrains  sin  when  he  pleases ;  and 
when  he  permits  it,  permits  it  for  the  sake  of  some  good  that  it  will  be  an  occa- 
sion of,  and  does  actually  restrain  it  in  all  other  cases ;  it  is  evident  that  when 
he  permits  it,  it  is  his  will  that  it  should  come  to  pass  for  the  sake  of  the  good 
that  it  will  be  aa  v*)ccasion  of.  If  he  permits  it  for  the  sake  of  that  good,  then 
he  does  not  permit  it  merely  because  he  would  infringe  on  the  creature's  liberty 
in  restraining  it ;  as  is  further  evident  because  he  does  restrain  it  when  that 
good  is  not  in  view.  If  it  be  his  will  to  permit  it  to  come  to  pass,  for  the  sake 
of  the  good  that  its  coming  to  pass  will  be  an  occasion  of ;  then  it  is  his  will  to 
permit  it,  that  by  its  coming  to  pass  ne  may  obtain  that  good ;  and  therefore, 
it  must  necessarily  be  his  wul  that  it  should  come  to  pass,  ihat  he  may  obtain 
that  good.  If  he  permits  it,  that,  by  its  coming  to  pass,  he  may  obtain  a  cer- 
tain good,  then  his  proximate  end  in  permitting  it,  is  that  it  may  come  to  pass. 
And  if  he  wills  the  means  for  the  sake  of  the  end,  he  therein  wills  the  end.  If 
Grod  wills  to  permit  a  thing  that  it  may  come  to  pass,  then  he  wills  that  it 
should  come  to  pass.  This  is  self-evident  But  if  he  wills  to  permit  it  to  come 
to  pass,  that  by  its  coming  to  pass  he  may  obtain  some  end,  then  be  wills  to 
permit  it  that  it  should  come  to  pass.  For  to  will  to  permit  a  thing  to  come  to 
pass,  that  by  it?  coming  to  pass  good  may  be  obtained,  is  exactly  the  same 
thing  as  to  will  to  permit  it  to  come  to  pass,  that  it  may  come  to  pass,  and  » 
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the  end  may  be  attained.  To  will  to  permit  a  thing  to  come  to  pass,  that  he 
may  obtain  some  end  by  its  coming  to  pass,  and  yet  to  be  unwillihg  that  it 
should  come  to  pass,  certainly  imphes  a  contradiction. 

If  the  foundation  of  that  distmction  that  there  is  between  one  man  and  an- 
other, whereby  one  is  a  good  man,  and  another  a  wicked  man,  be  God's  plea- 
sure and  his  causation ;  then  Grod  has  absolutely  elected  the  particular  persons 
that  are  to  be  godly.  For,  by  supposition,  it  is  owing  to  his  determination. 
Matth  xi.  25,  26,  ^, "  At  that  time  Jesus  answered  and  said,  I  thank  thee,  O 
Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  because  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the 
wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes.  Even  so.  Father,  for  so 
it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight  All  things  are  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father ; 
and  no  man  knoweth  the  Son,  but  the  Father ;  neither  knoweth  any  man  the 
Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him." 

§  19.  It  may  be  argued,  from  the  infinite  power  and  wisdom  of  God,  that 
nothing  can  come  to  pass,  but  that  it  must  be  agreeable  to  the  will  and  pleasure 
of  God  that  it  should  come  to  pass.  For,  as  was  observed  before,  ever^*  being 
had  rather  things  should  be  according  to  his  will,  than  not.  Therefore,  if  things 
be  not  according  to  his  will,  it  must  be  for  want  of  power.  It  cannot  be  for 
want  of  will,  by  supposition.  It  must  therefore  be  for  want  of  sufficiency.  It 
roust  be  either  because  he  cannot  have  it  so,  or  cannot  have  it  so  w^ithout  some 
diflSculty,  or  some  inconvenience ;  or  all  may  be  expressed  in  a  word,  viz.,  that 
he  wants  sufficiency  to  have  things  as  he  wishes.  But  this  cannot  be  the  case 
of  a  being  of  infinite  power  and  infinite  wisdom.  If  he  has  infinite  power  and 
wisdom,  he  can  order  all  things  to  be  just  as  he  wills  :  and  he  can  order  it  with 
perfect  and  infinite  ease,  or  without  the  least  difficulty  or  inconveniency.  Two 
things  lie  before  him,  both  equally  within  his  power,  either  to  order  the  matter 
to  be,  or  not  to  order  it  to  be ;  and  both  of  them  are  equally  easj'  to  him. 
One  is  as  little  trouble  to  him  as  the  other ;  as  to  easiness  or  trouble,  they  are 
perfectly  equal.  It  is  as  easy  for  him  to  order  it,  as  not  to  order  it.  There- 
fore, his 'determination,  whether  it  be  ordering  it,  or  not  ordering  it,  must  be  a 
certain  sign  of  his  will  in  the  case.  If  he  does  order  it  to  be,  this  is  a  sign  that 
his  will  is  that  it  should  be.  And  if  he  does  not  order  it  to  be,  but  suffers  it  not  to 
be,  that  is  as  sure  a  sign  that  he  wills  that  it  should  not  be.  So  that,  however 
the  thing  is,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  it  should  be  as  it  is. 

To  this  nothing  can  be  objected,  unless  that  it  is  not  for  want  of  will,  nor 
want  of  power  in  God,  that  things  be  not  as  he  would  have  them,  but  because 
the  nature  of  the  subject  will  not  allow  of  it  But  how  can  this  be  to  the  pur- 
pose, when  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself  is  of  God,  and  is  wholly  within  his 
power,  is  altogether  the  fruit  of  his  mere  will  ?  And  cannot  a  God  of  infinite 
wisdom  and  infinite  power  cause  the  natures  of  things  to  be  such,  and  order  them 
so  after  they  are  caused,  as  to  have  things  as  he  chooses,  or  without  his  wilPs 
being  crossed,  and  things  so  coming  to  pass  that  he  had  rather  have  them  other- 
wise? As,  for  instance,  God  foresaw  who  would  comply  w4th  the  terms  of 
salvation,  and  who  would  not :  and  he  could  have  forborne  to  give  being  to 
such  as  he  foresaw  would  not  comply,  if,  upon  some  consideration,  it  was  not 
his  pleasure  that  there  should  be  some  who  should  not  comply  with  the  terms 
of  salvation.  Objectors  may  say,  God  cannot  always  prevent  men's  sins,  unless 
he  act  contrary  to  the  free  nature  of  the  subject,  or  without  destroying  men's 
liberty.  But  will  they  deny,  that  an  omnipotent  and  infinitely  wise  God  could 
not  possibly  invent  and  set  before  men  such  strong  motives  to  obedience,  and 
have  kept  them  before  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  should  have  influenced  all 
mankind  to  continue  in  their  obedience,  as  the  elect  angels  have  done,  without 
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destroj  ing  their  liberty  ?  God  will  order  it  so,  that  the  saints  and  aneels  m 
heaven  never  will  sin :  and  does  it  therefore  follow,  that  their  liberty  is  des- 
troyed, and  that  they  are  not  free,  but  forced  in  their  actions  ?  Does  it  follow, 
that  they  are  turned  into  blocks,  as  the  Arminians  say  the  Calvinist  doctrincji 
♦urn  men  1 

§  20.  God  decrees  all  the  good  that  ever  comes  to  pass ;  and  therefore  there 
certainly  'wnil  come  to  pass  no  more  good,  than  he  has  absolutely  decreed  to 
cause ;  and  there  certainly  and  infallibly  will  no  more  believe,  no  more  be 
godly,  and  no  more  be  saved,  than  God  has  decreed  that  he  will  cause  to  belieye, 
and  cause  to  be  godly,  and  will  save. 

§  21.  The  foreknowledge  of  God  will  necessarily  infer  a  decree  :  for  God 
could  not  foreknow  that  things  would  be,  unless  he  had  decreed  they  should  be ; 
and  that  because  things  would  not  be  future,  unless  he  had  decreed  they  should 
be.  If  God,  from  all  eternity,  knew  that  such  and  such  things  were  future,  then 
hey  were  future ;  and  consequently  the  proposition  was  from  all  eternity  true, 
hat  such  a  thing,  at  such  a  time,  would  be.  And  it  is  as  much  impossible  that 
a  thing  should  he  future,  without  some  reason  of  its  being  future,  as  that  it 
should  actually  be,  without  some  reason  why  it  is.  It  is  as  perfectly  unreason- 
able to  suppose,  that  this  proposition  should  be  true,  viz.,  such  a  tiling  wdll  be, 
or  is  to  be,  without  a  reason  why  it  is  true ;  as  it  is  that  this  proposition  should 
be  true,  such  a  thing  actually  is,  or  has  been,  without  some  reason  why  that  is 
true,  or  why  that  thmg  exists.  For,  as  the  being  of  the  thing  is  not  in  its  own 
nature  necessar}',  so  that  proposition  that  was  true  before,  viz.,  that  it  shall  be, 
is  not  in  its  own  nature  a  necessary  truth.  And  therefore  I  draw  this  conse- 
quence, that  if  tliere  must  be  some  reason  of  the  futurition  of  the  thing,  or  why  the 
tiling  is  future ;  this  can  be  no  other  than  God's  decree,  or  the  truth  of  the  pro- 
position, that  such  a  thing  will  be,  has  been  determined  by  God.  For  the  truth 
of  the  proposition  m  determined  by  the  supposition.  My  meaning  is,  that  it 
does  not  remain  a  question  ;  but  the  matter  is  decided,  whether  the  proposition 
shall  be  true  or  not.  The  thing,  in  its  own  nature,  is  not  necessary,  but  only 
possible  ;  and  therefore,  it  is  not  of  itself  that 4t  is  future  ;  it  is  not  of  itself  in  a 
state  of  futurition,  if  I  may  so  speak,  but  only  in  a  state  of  possibility ;  and  there 
must  be  some  cause  to  bring  it  out  of  a  state  of  mere  possibility,  into  a  state  of 
futurition.  This  must  be  God  only ;  for  there  was  no  other  being  by  supposition 
existing.  And  though  other  things  are  future,  yet  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  say, 
that  the  futurition  of  other  thimgs  is  the  cause  of  the  futurition  of  this.  And  it 
is  owing  only  to  him,  that  is  the  first  being,  and  that  exists  necessarily,  and  of 
himself,  that  all  other  things,  that  are  not  m  their  own  nature  necessary,  or  ne- 
cessarily future,  but  merely  possible,  are  brought  out  of  that  state  of  mere  possi- 
bility, into  a  state  of  futurition,  to  be  certainly  future.  Here  is  an  effect  already 
lone,  viz.,  the  rendering  that  which  in  its  own  nature  is  only  possible,  to  be 
certainly  future,  so  that  it  can  be  certainly  known  to  be  future ;  and  there  must 
be  something  already  existing,  that  must  have  caused  this  effect.  Whatsoever* 
is  not  of  itself  or  by  the  necessity  of  its  own  nature,  is  an  effect  of  something 
else.  But  that  such  a  thing  should  be  future  by  supposition,  is  not  of  itself  or 
by  necessity  of  its  own  nature.  If  things  that  appertain  to  the  creature,  <wr 
things  that  come  to  pass  in  time,  be  not  future  of  themselves  and  of  their  own 
nature,  then  they  are  firture,  because  God  makes  them  to  be  future.  This  is 
exceedingly  evident ;  for  there  is  nothing  else  at  all  besides  God  and  things  that 
jome  to  pass  in  time.  And  therefore,  if  things  that  come  to  pass  in  time  have 
aot  the  reason  of  their  own  futurition  in  themselves,  it  must  be  in  God. 

But  if  you  say,  that  the  ground  or  reason  of  their  futurition  is  in  the  things 
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themselves,  then  things  are  future,  prior  to  any  decree,  or  their  futurition  is  an- 
tecedent in  nature  of  any  decree  of  God.  And  then,  to  what  purpose  is  any 
decree  of  God  ?  For,  according  to  this  supposition,  God's  decreeing  does  not 
make  any  thing  future,  or  not  future ;  because  it  was  future,  prior  to  his  decree. 
His  decreeijjg  or  appointing  that  any  thing  shall  be,  or  shall  not  be,  does  not 
alter  the  case.  It  is  not  about  to  be,  or  about  not  to  be,  any  thing  the  more  for 
God's  decreeing  it  Accord'mg  to  this  supposition,  God  has  no  freedom  or 
choice  in  decreeing  or  appointing  any  thing.  It  is  not  at  his  choice  what 
shall  be  future,  and  what  not ;  no,  not  in  one  thing.  For  the  iuturition  of 
things  is  by  this  supposition  antecedent  in  nature  to  his  choice ;  so  that  his 
choosing  or  refusing  does  not  alter  the  case.  The  things  in  themselves  are  fu- 
ture, and  his  decreemg  cannot  make  them  not  future ;  for  they  cannot  be  future 
and  not  future  at  the  same  time ;  neither  can  it  make  them  future,  because  they 
are  future  already ;  so  that  they  who  thus  plead  for  man's  liberty,  advance  prin- 
ciples which  destroy  the  freedom  of  God  himself.  It  is  allowed  that  thing?  are 
future  before  they  come  to  pass ;  because  God  foreknows  them.  Either  things 
are  future  antecedently  to  God's  decree  and  independently  of  it,  or  they  are  not 
If  they  are  not  future  antecedently  to,  and  independently  of  God's  decree,  then  they 
are  made  so  by  his  decree ;  there  is  no  medium.  But  if  they  are  so  antecedent- 
ly to  his  decree,  then  the  above-mentioned  absurdity  will  follow,  viz.,  that  God 
has  no  power  by  his  decree  to  make  any  thing  future  or  not  future.  He  has  no 
choice  in  the  case.  And  if  it  be  already  decided,  something  must  have  decided 
it ;  for,  as  has  been  already  shown,  it  is  not  true  without  a  reason  why  it  is 
true.  And  if  something  has  determined  or  decided  the  truth  of  it,  it  must  be 
Grod  that  has  decided  it,  or  something  else.  It  cannot  be  chance  or  mere  acci- 
dent :  that  is  contrary  to  every  rational  supposition.  For  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
that  there  is  some  reason  for  it,  and  that  something  does  decide  it  If  there  be 
any  thing  that  comes  to  pass  by  mere  accident,  that  coppes  to  pass  of  itself  with- 
out any  reason.  If  it  be  not  chance  therefore  that  has  decided  it,  it  must  be 
God  or  the  creature.  It  cannot  be  the  creature  as  actually  existing :  for,  bj 
supposition,  it  is  determined  from^all  eternity  before  any  creaturfi  exists.  There- 
fore, if  it  be  any  thing  in  the  creature  that  decides  it  in  any  way,  it  must  be  only 
the  futurition  of  that  thing  in  the  creature.  But  this  brings  us  to  the  absurdity 
and  contradiction,  that  the  same  thing  is  both  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  itself. 
The  very  effect,  the  cause  of  which  we  are  seeking,  is  the  futurition  of  the  thing ; 
and  if  this  futurition  be  the  cause  of  that  effect,  it  is  the  cause  of  itself.    ' 

§  22.  The  first  objection  of  the  Arminians  is,  that  the  divine  decree  infrin- 
ges on  the  creature's  liberty.  In  answer  to  this  objection,  we  may  observe 
8ome  things  to  show  what  is  the  true  notion  of  liberty,  and  the  absurdity  of 
their  notion  of  liberty.  Their  notion  of  liberty  is,  that  there  is  a  sovereignty  in 
the  will,  and  that  the  will  determines  itself,  so  that  its  determination  to  choose 
or  refuse  this  or  that,  is  primarily  within  itself;  which  description  of  liberty  im- 
plies a  self-contradiction.  For  it  supposes  the  will,  in  its  first  act,  choosing  or 
refusing  to  be  determined  by  itself;  which  implies  that  there  is  an  antecedent 
act  of  the  will  to  that  first  act,  determining  that  act.  For,  if  the  will  deter- 
mines its  own  first  act,  then  there  must  be  an  act  of  the  will  before  that  first  act 
(for  that  determining  is  acting),  which  is  a  contradiction.  There  can  be  no  fal- 
lacy in  this  ;  for  we  know  that  if  the  will  determines  its  own  act,  it  does  not 
determine  it  without  acting.  Therefore,  here  is  this  contradiction,  viz.,  that 
there  is  an  act  of  the  will  before  the  first  act  There  is  an  act  of  the  will  de- 
termining what  it  shall  choose,  before  the  first  act  of  choice ;  which  is  as  much 
as  to  say,  that  there  is  an  act  of  volition  before  the  first  act  of  volition.    For  the 
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will's  determining  what  it  will  choose,  is  choosing.  The  will's  determuuDg 
what  it  will  will,  is  willing.  So  that  according  to  this  notion  of  liberty,  tie 
will  must  choose  before  it  chooses,  in  order  to  determine  what  it  will  choose 
If  the  will  determines  itself,  it  is  certain  that  one  act  must  determine  another. 
If  the  will  determines  its  own  choice,  then  it  must  determine  by  a  foregoing  act 
what  it  w^ill  choose.  If  the  will  determines  its  own  act,  then  an  antecedent  act 
determines  the  consequent ;  for  that  determining  is  acting.  The  will  cannot 
determine  without  acting.  Therefore  I  inquire  what  determines  that  first  act  of 
the  will,  viz.,  its  determination  of  its  own  act  ?  It  must  be  apswered,  accord- 
ing to  their  scheme,  that  it  is  the  will  by  a  foregoing  act  Here,  again,  we 
have  the  same  contradiction,  viz.,  that  the  first  act  of  the  will  is  determined  by 
an  act  that  is  before  that  first  act.  If  the  will  determines  itself,  or  determines 
is  ow^n  choice,  the  meaning  of  it  must  be,  if  there  be  any  meaning  belonging  to 
it,  that  the  will  determines  how  it  will  choose ;  and  that  it  chooses,  accormng 
to  that,  its  own  determination  how  to  choose,  or  is  directed  in  choosing  by  that 
its  own  determination.  But  then  I  would  inquire,  whether  that  first  determina- 
tion, that  directs  the  choice,  be  not  itself  an  act  or  a  volition ;  and-if  so,  I  would 
inquire  what  determines  that  act  Is  it  another  determination  st'dl  prior  to  that 
in  the  order  of  nature  ?  Then  I  would  inquire,  what  determines  the  first  act  oi 
determination  of  all  ?  If  the  will,  in  its  acts  of  willing  or  choosing,  determines 
or  directs  itself  how  to  choose,  then  there  is  something  done  by  the  will  prior 
to  its  act  of  choosing  that  is  determined,  viz.,  its  determining  or  directing  itself 
how^  to  choose.  This  act  determining  or  directing,  must  be  something  besides 
or  distinct  from  the  choice  determined  or  directed,  and  must  be  prior  in  order  of 
nature  to  it.  Here  are  tw^o  acts  of  the  will,  one  the  cause  of  the  other,  viz.,  the 
act  of  the  will  directing  and  determining,  and  the  act  or  choice  directed  or  de- 
termined. Now,  I  inquire,  what  determines  that  first  act  of  the  will  determin- 
ing or  directing,  to  determine  and  direct  as  it  does  ?  If  it  be  said,  the  will  de- 
termines itself  m  that ;  then  that  supposes  there  is  another  act  of  the  will  prior 
to  that,  directing  and  determining  that  act,  which  is  contrary  to  the  supposition. 
And  if  it  was  not,  still  the  question  would  recur,  what  determines  that  first  de- 
termining act  of  the  w^ill  ?  If  the  will  determines  itself,  one  of  these  .three 
things  must  be  meant,  viz.,  1.  Tliat  that  very  same  act  of  the  will  determines 
itself.  But  this  is  as  absurd  as  to  say  that  something  makes  itself;  and  it  sup- 
poses it  to  be  before  it  is.  For  the  act  of  determining  is  as  much  prior  to  the 
thing  determined,  as  the  act  making  is  before  the  thing  made.  Or,  2.  The 
meaning  must  be,  that  the  will  determines  its  own  act,  by  some  other  act  that  is 
prior  to  it  in  order  of  nature ;  which  implies  that  the  will  acts  before  its  first 
act.  Or,  3.  The  meaning  must  be,  that  the  faculty,  considered  at  the  same  time 
as  perfectly  without  act,  determines  its  own  consequent  act ;  which  is  to  talk  with- 
out a  meaning,  and  is  a  great  absurdity.  To  suppose  that  the  faculty,  remain- 
ing at  the  same  time  perfectly  without  act,  can  determine  any  thing,  is  a  plain 
contradiction  ;  for  determining  is  acting.  And  besides,  if  the  will  does  deter- 
mine itself,  that  power  of  determining  itself  does  not  argue  any  freedom,  tmlesi 
it  be  by  an  act  of  the  will,  or  unless  tiiat  determination  be  itself  an  act  of  choice. 
For  what  freedom  or  liberty  is  there  in  the  will's  determining  itself,  without  an 
act  of  choice  in  determining,  whereby  it  may  choose  which  way  it  will  deter- 
mine itself  ?  So  that  those  that  suppose  the  will  has  a  power  of  self-determina- 
tion, must  supnose  that  that  very  determination  is  an  act  of  the  will,  or  an  act 
of  choice,  or  else  it  does  not  at  all  help  them  out  in  what  they  would,  viz.,  the 
liberty  of  the  will.  But  if  that  very  determination  how  to  act,  be  itself  an  act 
of  choice,  then  the  qucFtion  returns,  what  determines  this  act  of  choice  ? 
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Also,  the  foreknowledge  of  God  contradicts  their  notion  of  liberty  as  much^ 
and  in  every  respect  in  the  same  manner  as  a  decree.  For  they  do  nft  pretend 
that  decree  contradicts  liberty  any  otherwise,  than  as  it  infers  that  it  is  before- 
hand certain  that  the  thing  will  come  to  pass,  and  that  it  is  impossible  but  that 
it  should  be,  as  the  decree  makes  an  indissoluble  connection  beforehand  between 
the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  proposition,  that  such  a  thing  shall  be.  A  de- 
cree infers  no  other  necessity  than  that  And  God's  foreknowledge  does  infer 
the  same  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  For  if  from  all  eternity  God  foreknew 
that  such  a  thing  would  be,  then  the  event  was  infallibly  certain  beforehand, 
and  that  proposition  was  true  from  all  eternity,  that  such  a  thing  would  be  ;  and 
therefore  there  was  an  indissoluble  connection  beforehand  between  the  subject 
and  predicate  of  that  proposition.  If  the  proposition  was  true  beforehand,  the 
subject  and  predicate  of  it  were  connected  beforehand.  And  therefore  it  follows 
from  hence,  that  it  is  utterly  unpossible  that  it  should  not  prove  true,  and  that, 
for  this  reason,  that  it  is  utterly  unpossible  that  a  thing  should  be  true,  and  no* 
true,  ai  the  same  time. 

§  23.  The  same  kind  of  infallible  certainty,  that  the  thing  will  come  to 
pass  or  impossibility  but  that  it  should  come  to  pass,  that  they  object  against, 
must  necessarily  be  inferred  another  way,  whether  we  hold  the  thing  to  be  anv 
way  decreed  or  not  For  it  has  been  shown  before,  and  I  suppose  none  will 
deny,  that  God  from  all  eternity  decrees  his  own  actions.  Therefore  he  from  all 
eternity  decrees  every  punishment  that  he  ever  has  inflicted,  or  will  inflict  So 
that  it  is  impossible,  by  their  own  reasoning,  but  that  the  punishment  should  come 
to  pass.  And  if  it  be  impossible,  but  that  the  punishment  should  come  to  pass, 
then  it  is  equally  impossible  but  that  the  sin  should  come  to  pass.  For  if  it  be 
possible  that  the  sin  should  not  come  to  pass,  and  yet  impossible  but  that  the 
punishment  should  come  to  pass,  then  it  is  unpossible  but  that  God  should  punish 
that  sin  which  may  never  be. 

§  24.  For  God  certainly  to  know  that  a  thing  will  be,  that  possibly  may  be, 
and  possibly  may  not  be,  implies  a  contradiction.  If  possibly  it  may  be  other- 
wise, then  how  can  God  know  certainly  that  it  will  be  ?  K  it  possibly  may  be 
otherwise,  then  he  knows  it  possibly  may  be  othen^ise ;  and  that  is  inconsistent 
with  his  certainly  knowing  that  it  will  not  be  otherwise.  If  Grod  certainly  knows 
it  will  be,  and  yet  it  may  possibly  be  otherwise,  then  it  may  possibly  happen 
to  be  otherwise  than  God  certainly  knows  it  will  be.  If  so,  then  it  may  possi- 
bly happen  that  God  may  be  mistaken  in  his  judgment,  when  he  certainly  knows ; 
for  it  IS  supposed  that  it  is  possible  that  it  should  be  otherwise  than  he  judgesi 
For  that  it  should  be  otherwise  than  he  judges,  and  that  he  should  be  mistaken, 
are  the  same  thing.  How  unfair  therefore  is  it  in  those  that  hold  the  foreknow- 
ledge of  God,  to  msist  upon  this  objection  from  human  liberty,  against  the  de- 
crees, when  their  scheme  is  attended  with  the  same  diflSculty,  exactly  in  the  same 
manner ! 

§  25.  Their  other  objection  is,  that  God's  decrees  make  God  the  author 
of  sin.  I  answer,  that  there  is  no  more  necessity  of  supposing  God  the  author\ 
of  sin,  on  this  scheme,  than  on  the  other.  For  if  we  suppose,  according  to  my 
doctrine,  that  God  has  determined,  fVom  all  eternity,  the  jiumber  and  persons ' 
of  those  that  shall  perform  the  condition  of  the  covenant  of  grace  ;  in  order  to 
support  this  doctrine,  there  is  no  need  of  maintaining  any  more  concerning  God's 
decreeing  sin,  than  this,  viz.,  that  God  has  decreed  that  he  will  permit  all  the 
sin  that  e/er  comes  to  pass,  and  that  upon  his  permitting  it,  it  will  certainly 
come  to  pass.  And  they  hold  the  same  thing ;  for  they  hold  that  God  does  de- 
termine beforehand  to  permit  all  the  sin  that  does  come  to  pass;  and  that  he 
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certainly  faio^vs  that  if  Le  does  permit  it,  it  will  come  to  pass.  I  say,  ther  a, 
their  scheme  allow  both  these ;  they  allow  that  God  does  permit  all  the  sin  to 
come  to  pass,  that  ever  does  come  to  pass;  and  those  that  allow  the  foreknow- 
ledge of  God,  do  also  allow  the  other  thing,  viz.,  that  he  kpows  concerning  all 
ine  sin  that  ever  does  really  come  to  pass,  that  it  will  come  to  pass  upon  his  per- 
mitting it.  So  that  if  this  be  making  God  the  author  of  sin,  they  make  him 
so  in  the  very  same  way  that  they  charge  us  with  doing  it. 

§  26.  One  objection  of  theirs  against  God's  decreeing  or  ordering,  in  anj 
sense,  that  sin  should  come  to  pass,  is,  that  man  cannot  do  this  without  making 
himself  sinful,  and  in  some  measure  guilty  of  the  sin,  and  that  therefore  God  can- 
not. To  this  I  answer,  that  the  same  objection  lies  against  their  own  scheme 
two  ways :  1.  Because  they  own  that  God  does  permit  sin,  and  that  he  deter- 
mines to  permit  it  beforehand,  and  that  he  knows,  with  respect  to  all  sin  that 
ever  is  committed,  that  upon  his  permitting  it,  it  will  come  to  pass ;  and  we 
hold  no  other.  2.  Their  Objection  is,  that  what  is  a  sm  in  men,  is  a  sin  in  God ; 
and  therefore,  in  any  sense  to  decree  sin,  would  be  a  sin.  But  if  this  objec- 
tion be  good,  it  is  as  strong  against  God's  permission  of  sin,  which  they  allow ; 
for  it  would  be  a  sin  in  men  to  permit  sin.  We  ought  not  to  permit  or  suffer  it 
where  we  have  opportunity  to  hinder  it ;  and  we  cannot  permit  it  without  mak- 
ing ourselves  in  some  measure  guilty.  Yet  they  allow  that  God  does  permit  sin ; 
and  that  his  permitting  it  does  not  make  him  guilty  of  it  Why  must  the  argu- 
ment from  men  to  God  be  stronger  in  the  other  case  than  in  this  ? 

§  27.  They  say,  that  we  ought  to  begin  in  religion,  with  the  perfections 
of  God,  and  make  these  a  rule  to  interpret  Scripture.  Ans,  1.  If  this  be  the 
bpst  rule,  I  ask,  why  is  it  not  as  good  a  rule  to  argue  from  these  perfections  of 
God,  his  omniscience,  infinite  happiness,  infinite  wisdom  and  power,  as  his  othe 
attributes  that  they  argue  from  ?  If  it  be  not  as  good  a  rule  to  argue  from  thea 
as  those,  it  must  be  because  they  are  not  so  certain,  or  because  it  is  not  so  certain 
that  he  is  possessed  .of  these  perfections.  But  this  they  will  not  maintain ;  for  his 
moial  perfections  are  proved  no  otherwise  than  by  arguing  from  his  natural  perfec- 
tions ;  and  therefore  the  latter  must  be  equally  certain  with  the  former.  What  we 
Erove  another  thing  by,  must  at  least  be  as  certain  as  it  makes  the  thing  proved 
y  it.  If  an  absolute  and  universal  decree  does  infer  a  seeming  inconsistence 
with  some  of  God's  moral  perfections,  they  must  confess  the  contrary  to  have  a 
seeming  inconsistence  with  the  natural  perfections  of  God. 

Again,  2dly.  They  lay  it  down  for  a  rule  to  embrace  no  doctrine  which 
they  by  their  Own  reason  cannot  reconcile  wdth  the  moral  perfections  of  God. 
But  I  would  show  the  unreasonableness  of  this  rule.  For,  1.  If  this  be  a  good 
rule,  then  it  always  was  so.  Let  us  then  see  what  w  ill  follow.  We  shall  uien, 
2dly,  have  reason  to  conclude  every  thing  to  be  really  inconsistent  with  God's 
moral  perfections,  that  we  cannot  reconcile  with  his  moral  perfections ;  for  if 
we  have  not  reason  to  conclude  that  it  is  inconsistent,  then  we  have  no  reason 
to  conclude  that  it  is  not  true.  But  if  this  be  true  that  we  have  reason  to  con- 
clude every  thing  is  inconsistent  with  God's  moral  perfections  which  we  cannot 
reconcile  with  those  perfections,  then  David  had  reason  to  conclude  that  some 
things  that  he  saw  take  place,  in  fact  were  inconsistent  with  God's  moral  per- 
fections, for  he  could  not  reconcile  them  with  those  perfections.  Psalm  IxxiiL 
And  Job  had  cause  to  come  to  the  same  conclusion  concerning  some  events  in 
his  day.  3.  If  it  be  a  good  jule  that  we  must  conclude  that  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  divine  perfections,  that  we  cannot  reconcile  with,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  that  we  cannot  see  how  it  is  consistent  with  those  perfections,  then  it  must 
oe  because  we  have  reason  to  conclude  that  it  cannot  happen  that  our  reason 
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eannoi  see  how  it  can  be,  hnd  then  it  will  follow  that  we  must  reject  the  doc 
trine  of  the  Trinity,  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  &c. 

The  Scripture  itself  supposes  that  there  are  some  things  m  the  Scripture  that  , 
men  may  not  be  able  to  reconcile  with  God's,  moral  perfections.  See  Rom.  ix.  ^ 
19,  "  Why  doth  he  yet  find  fault  ?  For  who  hath  resisted  his  will  ?"  And  the 
apostle  does  not  answer  the  objection,  by  showing  us  how  to  reconcile  it  with 
the  moral  perfections  of  God,  but  by  representing  the  arrogancy  of  quarrelling 
with  revealed  doctrines  under  such  a  pretence,  and  not  considering  the  infijiite 
distance  between  God  and  us.  "  Nay,  but  who  art  thou,  0  man,  that  repliest 
against  God  ?"  And  God  answered  Job  after  the  same  manner.  God  rebuked  him 
for  darkening  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge,  and  answered  him,  only  by 
declaring  and  manifesting  to  him  the  infinite  distance  between  God  and  him ;  so 
letting  him  know,  that  it  became  him  humbly  to  submit  to  God,  and  acknow- 
ledge his  justice  even  in  those  things  that  were  difficult  to  his  reason ;  and  that 
without  solving  his  difficulties  any  other  way  than  by  making  him  sensible  of 
the  weakness  of  his  own  understanding. 

§  28.  If  there  be  no  election,  then  it  is  not  God  that  makes  men  to  differ,  / 
expressly  contrary  to  Scripture.  No  man  ought  to  praise  God  for  that  happi- 
ness that  he  has  above  other  men,  or  for  that  distinction  that  is  between  him 
and  other  men,  that  he  is  holy  and  that  he  is  saved ;  when  they  are  not  holy 
and  not  saved.  The  saints  in  heaven,  when  they  look  on  the  devils  in  hell, 
have  no  occasion  to  praise  God  on  account  of  the  difference  between  them. 
Some  of  the  ill  consequences  of  the  Arminian  doctrines  arc,  that  it  robs  God  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  glory  of  his  grace,  and  takes  away  a  principal  motive  to 
love  and  praise  him,  and  exalts  man  to  God's  room,  and  ascribes  the  gloiy  to 
self,  that  belongs  to  God  alone.  Rom.  xi.  7,  "  The  election  hath  obtained,  and 
the  rest  were  blinded."  That  by  the  election  here  is  not  meant  the  Gentiles, 
but  the  elect  part  of  the  Jews,  is  most.apparent  by  the  context  Such  Anninians 
who  allow,  that  some  only  are  elected,  and  not  all  that  are  saved,  but  tliat  none 
are  reprobated,  overthrow  hereby  their  own  main  objection  against  reprobation, 
viz.,  that  God  oflTers  salvation  to  all,  and  encourages  them  to  seek  it,  which, 
say  they,  would  be  inconsistent  with  God's  truth,  if  he  had  absolutely  deter- 
mined not  to  save  them ;  for  they  will  not  deny  that  those  that  are  elected  whilst 
ungodly,  are  warned  of  God  to  .beware  of  eternal  danmation,  and  to  avoid  such 
and  such  things,  lest  they  should  be  damned.  But  for  God  to  warn  men  to  be- 
ware of  damnation,  though  he  has  absolutely  determined  that  they  shall  not  be 
damned,  is  exactly  parallel  with  his  exhorting  men  to  seek  salvation,  though  he 
has  actually  determmed  that  they  shall  not  be  saved. 

§  29.  That  election  is  not  from  a  foresight  of  works,  or  conditional,  as  de- 
pending on  the  condition  of  man's  will,  is  evident  by  2  Tim.  i.  9,  "  Who  hath 
saved  us,  and  called  us  with  a  holy  calling,  not  according  to  our  works,  but 
according  to  his  own  purpose  and  grace,  which  was  given  us  in  Christ  Jesus 
before  the  world  began."  Philip,  h.  13,  "  For  it  is  uod  that  worketh  in  you, 
iX)th  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  own  good  pleasure."  Rom.  ix.  15,  16,  "  1  wiH 
have  mercy  on  whom  I  will  have  mercy,  and  willWiave  compassion  on  whom  I 
will  have  compassion.  So  then,  it  is  not  of  him  that  \^illeth,  nor  of  him  that 
runneth,  but  of  God  that  showeth  mercy."  Men's  labors  and  endeavors  them- 
selves are  from  God.  1  Cor.  xv.  10,  "  But  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  am  what  I 
am ,  and  his  grace  which  was  bestowed  upon  me,  was  not  in  Vain ;  but  I 
labored  more  abundantly  than  they  all.  Yet  not*!,  but  the  grace  of  God  which 
s  with  me." 

§  30.  God  decrees  all  things,  and  even  all  sins.     Acts  ii.  23,  "  Him,  beine    . 
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delivered  by  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,  ye  have  taken 
and  by  wicked  hands  have  crucified  and  slain ;"  iv.  5^,  "  For  to  do  whatsoever 
thy  hand  and  thy  counsel  determined  before  to  be  done,"  If  the  thing  meant,  be 
only  that  Christ's  sufferings  should  come  to  ^^ss  ^  some  means  or  other  -,  I 
answer,  they  could  not  come  to  pass  but  by  sin.  For  contempt  and  disgrace 
was  one  tiling  he  was  to  suffer.  Even  the  free  actions  of  men  are  subject  to 
God's  disposal.  Prov.  xxi.  1,  "The  king's  heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord; 
he  turneth  it  as  the  rivers  of  water,  whitbersoever  it  pleaseth  him."  See  Jer. 
lii.  3,  "  For  through  the  anger  of  the  Lord  it  came  to  pass  in  Jerusalem  and 
Judah,  till  he  had  cast  them  out  from  his  presence,  that  Zedekiah  rebelled 
against  the  king  of  Babylon."  The  not  complying  with  the  terms  of  the  cove- 
nant of  grace  is  decreed  :  1  Pet.  ii.  8,  "  A  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of 
offence  to  them  that  stumble  at  the  word,  being  disobedient,  wheieunto  also  they 
were  appointed."  What  man  determines,  never  comes  to  pass,  unless  God  de- 
termines it :  Lam.  iii.  37,  "  Who  is  he  that  saith,  and  it  cometh  to  pass,  and  the 
Lord  commandeth  it  not  ?"  By  commanding  is  here  meant  willing ;  and  God 
is  elsewhere  said  to  speak,  and  it  was  done ;  to  conmiand,  and  it  stood  fast 
God  determines  the  limits  of  men's  lives.  This  is  exceeding  evident.  Job  vii 
1,  "  Is  there  not  an  appointed  time  to  man  upon  earth  1  Are  not  his  days  also 
like  the  dajs  of  an  hireling  ?"  Days  of  an  hireling  signifying  an  appointed, 
certain,  limited  time ;  as  Isa.  xvL  14,  and  Isa.  xxi.  16.  If  the  limits  of  men's 
lives  are  determined,  men's  free  actions  must  be  determined,  and  even  their  sins ; 
for  their  lives  often  depend  on  such  acts.  See  ako  Job  xiv.  5. 
;  §  3 1.  If  God  does  not  know  all  things,  then  his  knowledge  may  increase, 
he  may  gain,  and  may  grow  wiser  as  he  grows  older.  He  may  discover  new 
things,  and  may  draw  consequences  from  them.  And  he  may  be  mistaken  :  if  he 
does  not  know,  he  may  guess  wrong :  if  he  does  not  know,  he  has  no  infallible 
judgment ;  for  an  infallible  judgment  is  knowledge.  And  if  he  may  be  mis- 
taken, he  may  order  matters  wrong ;  he  may  be  frustrated ;  his  measures  may 
be  broken.  For  doubtless,  in  things  that  are  uncertain,  he  orders  things  accord- 
ing to  what  appears  most  j/robable,  or  else  he  fails  in  prudence.  But  in  so 
ordering  things,  his  measures  may  be  broken.    And  then  the  greater  part  of  the 

freat  events,  viz.,  events  among  rational  ci*eatures,  would  be  uncertain  to  him. 
or  the  greater  part  of  them  depend  on  men's  free  actions.  That  he  does  fore- 
know, is  evident  by  his  predicting  and  foretelling  events,  and  even  the  sins  of 
men,  as  Judas's  sin.  If  he  did  not  foreknow,  he  might  change  his  will  as  he 
altered  his  views.  Now,  it  is  especially  with  respect  to  God's  will  and  pur- 
poses, that  he  is  said  in  Scripture  not  to  be  changeable.  Having  thus  proved 
the  foreknowledge  of  God,  and  the  greater  part  of  Arminians  not  denying 
it,  I  shall  hereafter  take  it  for  granted,  and  shall  argue  against  those  only 
that  allow  it.  If  he  did  not  foreknow  and  might  be  msappointed,  he  might 
repent. 

§  32.  They  say,  as  God's  power  extends  only  to  all  things  possible,  so  God's 
know^ledge  only  extends  to  all  things  knowable. 

Ans.  Things  impossible,  or  contradictions,  are  not  things;  but  events  thai 
come  to  pass,  are  things.  God's  power  does  extend  to  all  things,  otherwise  '* 
would  not  be  infinite.  So  neither  is  the  knowledge  of  God  infinite,  unless  God 
knows  all  things.  To  suppose  that  God  cannot  do  things  impossible,  does  no* 
suppose  that  God's  power  can  be  increased.  But  to  suppose  that  God  does  up* 
know  men's  free  actions,  does  suppose  that  God's  knowledge  maybe  increased. 
Po^  suppose  that  God's  decrees  are  conditional,  in  the  sense  of  the  Arminians,  ot 
Oiat  they  depend,  as  they  suppose,  on  a  foresight  of  something  that  shall  come 
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to  pass  in  time,  is  to  suppose  that  somethmg  that  first  begins  to  be  in  time,  if 
the  cause  of  something  that  has  been  from  all  eternity,  which  is  absurd  ;  for 
nothing  can  be  a  cause  of  that  existence,  which  is  before  the  existence  of  that 
cause.  What  an  absurdity  is  it,  to  suppose  that  that  existence  which  is  an  effect, 
is  effected  by  a  cause,  when  that  cause  that  effects  it,  is  not,  or  has  no  being  ? 
If  it  be  answered,  that  it  is  not  the  actual  existence  of  the  thing,  that  is  Sie 
reason  or  cause  of  the  decree,  but  the  foresight  of  the  existence ;  and  the  fore- 
sight of  the  existence  may  be  at  the  same  time  with  the  decree,  and  before  it,  in 
the  order  of  nature,  though  the  existence  itself  is  not ;  and  that  it  is  not  properly 
the  actual  existence  of  the  thing  foreseen,  that  is  the  cause  of  the  decree,  but  the 
existence  of  it  in  the  divine  foreLnowledge :  I  reply,  that  this  does  not  help  the 
difficulty  at  all,  but  only  puts  it  a  step  farther  off;  for  still,  by  their  scheme,  the 
foreknowledge  depends  on  the  future  actual  existence ;  so  that  the  actual  exist- 
ence is  the  cause  of  the  divine  foreknowledge,  which  is  infinite  ages  before  it. 
And  it  is  a  great  absurdity  to  suppose  this  effect  to  flow  from  this  cause,  before 
the  existence  of  the  cause.  And  whatever  is  said,  the  absurdity  will  occur, 
unless  we  suppose  that  the  divine  decree  is  the  groimd  of  the  futurition  of  the 
p^<*nU  and  also  the  ground  of  the  foreknowledge  of  it  Then  the  cause  is  be- 
fore the  effect ;  but  otherwise  the  effect  is  before  the  cause. 

§  33.  If  God  absolutely  determined  that  Christ's  death  should  have  success 
in  gathering  a  church  to  him,  it  will  follow  that  there  was  a  number  absolutely 
elected,  or  that  God  had  determined  some  should  surely  be  saved.  If  God  de- 
termined that  some  should  surely  be  saved,  that  implies  that  he  had  determined 
that  he  would  see  to  it.  that  some  should  perform  the  conditions  of  saWation  and 
be  saved ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  that  he  would  cause  that  they  should  be 
nirely  saved.  But  this  cannot  be,  without  fixing  on  the  persons  beforehand. 
For  the  cause  is  before  the  effect.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  God's  resolving 
absolutely  beforehand  that  he  would  ^ave  some,  and  yet  not  determining  who 
they  should  be,  before  they  were  actually  saved  :  or  that  he  should  see  to  it, 
that  there  should  be  in  a  number  the  requisites  of  salvation,  and  yet  not  deter- 
mine who,  till  they  actually  have  the  requisites  of  salvation,  out  God  had 
absolutely  determined  that  some  should  be  saved,  yea  a  great  number,  after 
Christ's  death ;  and  had  determined  it  beforehand.  Because  he  had  absolutely 
promised  it ;  Isa.  xlix.  6,  and  liii.  10.  See  in  Psal.  Ixxii;,  and  other  places  in 
the  Psalms,  and  Tit  ii.  14.  God,  having  absolutely  purposed  this  before 
Christ's  death,  must  either  have  then  determined  the  persons,  or  resolved  that 
he  would  hereafter  determine  the  persons ;  at  least  if  he  saw  there  was  need  ol 
it,  and  saw  that  they  did  not  come  in  of  themselves.  But  this  latter  supposition, 
if  we  allow  it,  overthrows  the  Arminian  scheme.  It  shows,  that  such  a  prede- 
termination, or  absolute  election,  is  not  inconsistent  with  God's  perfections,  or 
the  nature  of  the  gospel  constitution,  or  God's  government  of  the  world,  and  his 
promise  of  reward  to  the  believing  and  obedient,  and  the  design  of  gospel  offers 
and  commands,  as  the  Afminians  suppose.  If  God  has  absolutely  determined 
to  save  Some  certain  persons,  then,  doubtless,  he  has  in  like  manner  determined 
concerning  all  that  are  to  be  saved.  God's  promising,  supposes  not  only  that 
the  thing  is  future,  but  that  God  will  do  it  If  It  be  left  to  chance,  or  man's 
contingent  will,  and  the  event  happen  right,  God  is  never  the  truer.  He  per- 
forms not  his  promise ;  he  takes  no  eflectual  care  about  it ;  it  is  not  he  that 
promised,  that  performs.  That  thing,  or,  rather  nothing,  called  fortune,  orderg 
all. — Concerning  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  it  was  not  absolutely  deter- 
mined beforehand,  what  success  there  should  be  of  Christ's  death;  see  PdhiWi 
Spec,  rheolog.  in  Christo,p.  165—171. 
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It  is  pretended,  that  the  antecedent  certainty  of  any  sin*s  being  committed, 
seeing  that  it  is  attended  with  necessity,  takes  away  all  liberty,  and  makes  warn- 
ings  and  exhortations  to  avoid  sin,  a  mere  illusion.  To  this  I  would  bring  the 
instance  of  Peter.  Christ  told  him,  that  he  should  surely  deny  him  thrice  that 
night,  before  the  cock  should  crov  twice.  And  yet,  after  that,  Christ  exhorted 
all  his  disciples  to  watch  and  pray,  that  they  nright  not  fall  into  temptation  ;  and 
directs,  that  he  who  had  no  sword,  should  sell  his  garment  and  buy  one. 

§  34.  How  evident  is  it,  that  God  sets  up  that  to  be  sought  after  as  a  re- 
ward of  virtue,  and  the  fruit  of  our  endeavors,  which  yet  he  has  determined  shall 
never  come  to  pass  ?  As  1  Sam.  xiii.  13,  "  And  Samuel  said  unto  Saul,  Thou 
hast  done  foolishly  ;  thou  hast  not  kept  the  commandment  oi  the  Lord  thy  God, 
which  he  commanded  thee.  For  now  would  the  Lord  have  established  thy  king- 
dom upon  Israel  for  ever."  It  is  evident  that  God  had  long  before  decreed,  that 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  should  be  established  in  the  tribe  of  Judah. — Luke  xxiL 
22,  "  The  son  of  man  goeth  as  it  was  determined  [Matth.  xxvi.  24,  and  Mark 
xiv.  21,  as  it  is  written  of  him]  ;  but  wo  unto  that  man  by  whom  the  son  of  man 
is  betrayed."  As  it  was  determined :  as  this  passage  is  not  liable  to  the  ambi* 
guities  which  some  have  apprehended  in  Acts  u.  23,  and  iv.  28  (which  yet  seem 
on  the  whole  to  be  parallel  to  it  in  their  most  natm-al  construction),  I  look  upon 
it  as  an  evident  proof,  that  those  things  are  in  the  language  of  Scripture  said  to 
be  determined  or  decreed  (or  exactly  bounded  and  marked  out  by  God,  as  the 
word  (oQi^oi  most  naturally  signifies),  which  he  sees  will  in  fact  happen  in  con- 
sequence of  his  volitions,  without  any  necessitating  agency,  as  well  as  those 
events  of  which  he  is  properly  the  author ;  and,  as  Beza  expresses  it,  "  Qui 
tequitur  deum  emendate  sane  loquitur,  we  need  not  fear  falling  into  any  impro- 
priety of  speech  when  we  use  the  language  which  God  has  taught"  Dodd* 
ridfji  tn  loc. 

§  35.  As  to  the  decrees  of  election,  see  Psal.  Ixv.  4,  "  Blessed  is  the  man 
wliom  thou  choosest,  and  causest  to  approach  unto  thee,  that  he  may  dwell  in 
thy  courts :  r^'e  shall  be  satisfied  witli  the  goodness  of  thy  house,  even  of  thy 
holy  temple."  Isa.  xli.  9,  "  Thou  whom  f  have  taken  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  called  thee  from  the  chief  men  thereof,  and  said  unto  thee,  thou  art 
my  servant ;  I  have  chosen  thee,  and  not  cast  thee  away."  Matth.  xx.  16, "  So 
the  last  shall  be  first,  and  the  first  last :  for  many  be  called,  but  few  chosen." 
Chap.  xxii.  14,  "  For  many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen."  Chap.  xxiv.  24, 
"  For  there  shall  arise  false  Christs  and  false  prophets,  and  shall  show  great 
signs  and  wonders ;  in  so  much  that,  if  it  were  possible,  they  shall  deceive  the 
very  e/ed."  John  vi.  37 — 46,  "  All  that  the  Father  giveth  me,  shall  come  to 
me ;  and  him  that  cometh  to  me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out,"  &c.  Chap.  x.  3, 
4,  and  verse  11,  and  14 — 17,  v.  26 — 30,  '*To  him  the  porter  openeth,  and  the 
sheep  hear  his  voice ;  and  he  calleth  his  own  sheep  by  name,  and  leadeth  them 
out  And  when  he  putteth  forth  his  own  sheep,  he  goeth  before  them,  and  the 
sheep  follow  him,  for  they  know  his  voice.  I  am  the  good  Shepherd ;  and 
know  my  sheep,  and  am  known  of  mine.  Therefore  doth  my  Father  love  mc ; 
because  I  lay  down  my  life,  that  I  might  take  it  again.  But  ye  believe  not,  be- 
cause ye  are  not  of  my  sheep,  as  I  said  unto  you,"  &c.  Chap.  xvii.  6—20,  "  I 
have  manifested  thy  name  unto  the  men  thou  gavest  me  out  of  the  world  :  thine 
they  were,  and  thou  gavest  them  me ;  and  they  have  kept  thy  word,  Slc.  Nei- 
ther pray  I  for  these  alone ;  but  for  them  also  which  shall  believe  on  me  through 
their  word."  Acts  xviii.  10,  "  For  I  am  with  thee,  and  no  man  shall  set  tm 
thee,  to  hurt  thee :  for  I  have  much  people  in  this  city."     As  to  reprobation, 

Matth.  xi.  20 — 27,  "  Then  began  he  t:  apbraid  the  cities  wherein  moft  of 
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his  mighty  works  were  done,  because  they  repented  not,  &c  Even  so,  Father, 
for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight  All  things  are  deUvered  unto  me  of  my  Fa- 
ther ;  and  no  man  knoweth  the  Son,  but  the  Father;  neither  knoweth  any  man 
the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him.'* 
John  vi.  44 — 46,  "  No  man  can  come  to  me,  except  the  Facher  which  hath 
sent  me  draw  him ;  and  I  wil.  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day,  &c.  Not  that  any 
man  hath  seen  the  Father,  save  he  which  is  of  God,  he  hath  seen  the  Father." 
Chap.  viii.  47,  "  He  that  is  of  God,  heareth  God's  words :  ye  therefore  hear 
them  not,  because  ye  are  not  of  God."  Chap.  x.  26,  "  But  ye  believe  not,  be- 
cause you  are  not  of  my  sheep,  as  I  said  unto  you."  Chap.  xviL  9 — 13,  "  I 
pray  for  them :  I  pray  not  for  the  world,  but  for  them  which  thou  hast  given 
me ;  for  they  are  thiije,"  &c.  1  Thes.  v.  9,  "  For  God  has  not  appomted  us 
to  wrath,  but  to  obtain  salvation  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  1  Pet  li.  8',  "  And 
a  stone  of  stumbling,  and  a  rock  of  offence,  even  to  them  which  stumble  at  the 
word,  being  disobedient :  whereunto  also  they  were  appointed."  Jude  i.  4, 
"  For  there  are  certain  men  crept  in  unawares,  who  were  before  of  old  ordained 
to  this  condemnation,  turning  the  grace  of  God  into  lasciviousness."  1  John 
iv.  6,  "  We  are  of  God.  He  that  knoweth  God,  heareth  us ;  he  that  is  not  of 
God,  heareth  not  us.  Hereby  know  we  the  q)irit  of  truth,  and  the  spirit  of  er- 
ror." Rev.  iii.  8,  "  I  know  thy  works :  behold,  I  have  set  before  thee  an  open 
door,  and  no  man  can  shut  it :  for  thou  hast  a  little  strength,  and  hast  kept  my 
word,  and  hast  not  denied  my  name."  Chap.  xx.  12,  15,  "  And  I  saw  the 
dead,  small  and  great,  stand  before  God ;  and  the  books  were  opened  :  and 
another  book  was  opened,  which  is  the  book  of  life ;  and  the  dead  were  judged 
out  of  those  things  which  were  written  in  the  books,  according  to  their  works. 
And  whosoever  was  not  found  written  in  the  book  of  life,  was  cast  into  the 
lake  of  fire."  John  xii.  37 — 41^  "  But  though  he  had  done  so  many  miracles 
before  them,  yet  they  believed  not  on  him.  Because  that  Esaias  said,  he  hath 
blinded  their  eyes,  and  hardened  their  heart,  that  they  should  not  see  with  their 
eyes,  &c.  These  things  said  Esaias,  when  he  saw  his  glory,  and  spake  of  him." 
Rom.  ix.  6,  7,  8,  11—14,  16—19,  v.  21—24,  v.  27,  29,  33,  «  Not  as  though 
the  word  of  God  hath  taken  none  effect  For  they  are  not  all  Israel,  which  are 
of  Israel :  neither  because  they  are  the  seed  of  Abraham,  are  they  all  children : 
but,  in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called."  That  is,  they  which  are  the  children  of 
the  flesh,  these  are  not  the  children  of  God  ;  but  the  children  of  the  promise  are 
coimted  for  the  seed.  For  the  children,  being  not  yet  born,  neither  having  done 
any  good  or  evil,  that  the  purpose  of  God,  according  to  election,  might  stand, 
not  of  works,  but  of  him  that  calleth,  it  was  said,  "The  elder  shall  serve  the 
younger,  &c.  What  shall  we  say  then  ?  Is  there  unrighteousness  with  God  ? 
God  forbid.  So  then,  it  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but 
of  God  that  showeth  mercy,  &c  Thou  wilt  sav  then  unto  me.  Why  doth  he 
yet  find  fault  1  For  who  hath  resisted  his  will  f  Hath  not  the  potter  power 
over  the  clay,  of  the  same  lump  to  make  one  vessel  unto  honor,  and  another 
to  dishonor  ?  &c.  Even  us  whom  he  hath  called,  not  of  the  Jews  only,  but  also 
of  the  Gentiles.  Esaias  also  crieth  concerning  Israel,  though  the  number  of  the 
children  of  Israel  be  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  a  remnant  shall  be  saved  :  and  as 
Esaias  said  before,  except  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth  had  left  us  a  seed,  we  had  been 
as  Sodoma,  and  been  made  like  unto  Gomorrha.  As  it  is  written.  Behold,  I  lay 
in  Sion  a  stumbling  stone,  and  a  rock  of  offence :  and  whosoever  believeth  on 
him  shall  not  be  ashamed."  And  chap.  xi.  1—6,  v.  7—11,  v.  15, 17,  19—23, 
r.  32,  36,  "  I  say  then,  Hath  God  c?st  away  his  peoph  ?  God  forbid.  For  I 
also  am  an  Israelite,  of  the  seed  of  Abraham^  of  the  tfibe  of  Benjamin,  &c. 
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Even  so  then  at  this  present  time  also  there  is  a  remnant  according  to  the  eleo» 
tion  of  giace.  And  if  by  grace,  then  is  it  no  more  of  works :  otherwise  grace 
is  no  more  grace.  But  if  it  be  of  works,  then  is  it  no  more  grace  :  otherwise, 
work  is  no  more  work.  What  then?  Israel  hath  not  obtained  that  which  he  seek- 
elh  for  ;  but  the  election  hath  obtained  it,  and  the  rest  were  blinded  God  hath 
given  them  the  spirit  of  slumber,  eyes  that  they  should  not  see,  and  ears  that 
they  should  not  hear,  unto  this  day.  Let  their  table  be  made  a  snare,  and  a 
trap,  and  a  stumbling  block,  and  a  recompense  unto  them,  &c.  And  if  some 
of  the  branches  be  broken  off,  and  thou,  being  a  wild  olive  tree,  wert  grafted 
in  among  them,  and  with  them  partakest  of  the  root  and  fatness  of  the  olive 
tree ;  thou  wilt  say  then.  The  branches  were  broken.oflf,  that  I  might  be  grafted 
in,  &c.  And  they  also,  if  they  abide  not  in  unbelief,  shall  be  grafted  in  :  for 
God  is  able  to  graft  them  in  again.  For  God  hath  concluded  them  all  in  un- 
belief, that  he  mi^ht  have  mercy  upon  all.  For  of  him,  and  through  him,  and 
to  him,  are  all  thmgs :  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever.     Amen." 

§  36.  All  that  IS  intended  when  we  say  that  God  decrees  all  that  comes  to 
pass,  is,  that  all  events  are  subject  to  the  disposals  of  providence,  or  that  God 
orders  all  things  in  his  providence ;  and  that  he  intended  from  eternity  to  order 
all  things  in  providence,  and  intended  to  order  them  as  he  does.  Election  does 
not  signify  only  something  common  to  professing  Christians :  Matth.  xx.  16, 
"  Many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen,"  Matth.  xxiv.  3 1, "  He  shall  send  forth 
his  angels,  and  gather  together  his  elect" 

§  37.  God's  foreknowledge  appears  from  this,  that  God  has  foretold  that 
there  should  be  some  good  men.  as  the  Arminians  themselves  allow.  SteUnng. 
m  his  Treatise  concerning  the  Operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  p.  237,  second 
edition,  says  as  follows :  '^  So  long  as  a  man  may  ,be  certain  that  those 
things  will  come  to  pass  which  God  hath  foretold,  he  may  be  certain,  that 
God's  grace  will  prevail  in  multitudes  of  men  before  the  end  of  all  things.  For, 
by  divers  predictions  in  holy  writ  we  are  assured,  that  when  Christ  shall  come 
to  judgment,  there  will  be  some  who  shall  be  changed,  and  put  on  immortality." 

§  38.  The  Scriptures,  in  teaching  us  this  doctrine,  arc  guilty  of  no  hard  mi- 
position  on  our  understanding  of  a  doctrine  contrary  to  reason.  U  they  had 
taught  the  contrary  doctrine,  it  would  have  been  much  more  contrary  to  reason, 
and  a  much  greater  temptation  to  persons  of  diligent  and  thorough  consideration, 
to  doubt  of  the  divinity  of  the  Scripture. 

,  §  39.  Concerning  the  decreeing  of  sin,  see  Acts  iii.  17,  18,  with  Acts  xiii. 
27  :  "  And  now,  brethren,  I  wot  that  through  ignorance  ye  did  it,  as  did  also 
your  rulers.  But  those  things  which  God  before  had  showed  by  the  mouth  ol 
all  his  prophets,  that  Christ  should  suffer,  he  hath  so  fiilfilled." — ^**  For  they 
that  dwell  at  Jerusalem,  and  their  rulers,  because  they  knew  him  not,  nor  yet 
the  voices  of  the  prophets  which  are  read  every  Sabbath  day,  they  have  fulfilled 
them  in  condemning  him." 

§  40.  It  is  objected,  that  this  is  a  speculative  point  So  might  they  say, 
Jesus's  being  the  Messiah,  is  a  speculative  point. 

§  41.  If  God's  inviting  or  commanding  a  person  to  do  a  thing,  when  he,  in 
his  decree,  has  ordained  that  it  shall  be  otherwise,  argues  insincerity  in  the 
command  or  invitation,  the  insincerity  must  be  in  this,  viz.,  that  he  commands  a 
thing  to  be  done,  when  his  end  in  commanding  is  not,  that  the  thing  may  be 
done ;  which  cannot  be  his  end ;  because  he  knows  certainly,  at  the  time  that 
he  commands  it,  that  it  "v^ill  not  be.  But  it  is  certain  that  God's  conmianding 
a  thing  to  be  done,  which  he  certainly  knows  at  the  time  will  not  be  done,  is 
^o  cviden(;e  of  insincerity  in  God  in  commanding.     For  thus  God  conomanded 
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Pharaoh  to  let  the  people  go  :  and  yet  he  knew  he  \vuiild  not  obey,  as  he  says 
at  the  same  time  that  he  orders  the  command  to  be  given  him,  Exod.  lii.  18, 19, 
"And  thou  shalt  come,  thou  and  the  elders  of  Israel,  unto  the  king  of  i'igypt, 
and  you  shall  say  unto  him,* The  Lord  God  of  the  Hebrews  hath  met  with  us; 
and  now  let  us  go,  we  beseech  thee,  three  days'  journey  into  the  wilderness,  that 
we  may  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  our  God  :  and  I  am  sure  that  the  king  oC  Egypt 
will  not  let  you  go ;  no,  not  by  a  mighty  hand."  See  also  chap.  iv.  21,  22,  23, 
and  chap.  vii.  1 — 1 ;  see  also  chap.  ix.  16,  compared  with  Rom.  ix.  17. 

§  42.  It  is  impossible  for  an  infinitely  wise  and  good  being  to  do  otherwise 
than  to  choose  what  he  sees  on  the  whole  to  be  best.  And  certainly  reason 
requires  us  to  suppose,  that  of  all  possible  events  with  respect  to  sin,  and  the 
conversion  and  salvation  of  particular  persons,  it  is  better  that  one  of  those 
possible  and  opposite  events  should  come  to  pass  than  another;  and  therefore, 
an  infinitely  wise  and  ^ood  being  must  choose  accordingly.  What  God  per- 
mits, he  decrees  to  permit  If  it  is  no  blemish  to  God  to  permit  sm,  then  it  is 
no  blemish  to  him  to  purpose  or  intend  to  permit  it.  And  if  he  be  omniscient, 
and  does  designedly  permit  that  sin  which  actually  comes  to  pass,  then  he  de- 
signedly permits  that  sin,  knowing,  if  he  permits  it,  it  will  actually  come  to 
pass.  And  this  is  an  effectual  permission,  and  all  that  we  plead  for.  What, 
then,  do  our  adversaries  quarrel  with  us  for  ?  And  why  do  they  pretend  that  we 
charge  God  with  being  the  author  of  sin  ?  There  is  a  way  of  drawing  conse- 
quences from  Scripture,  that-begs  the  question.  As  the  Arminians  say,  there 
are  many  more  texts  plainly  against  election,  than  seem  to  be  for  it,  viz.,  those 
texts  that  represent,  that  general  offers  of  salvation  are  made,  as  though  it  was 
left  to  men's  choice,  whether  they  will  be  saved  or  no.  But  that  is  begging  the 
question.  For  the  question  very  much  consists  in  these  things,  whether  an  ab- 
solute decree  be  inconsistent  with  man's  liberty,  and  so  with  a  general  offer  of 
salvation,  &c 

§  43.  Concerning  the  Arminian  notion  of  election,  that  when  the  apostles 
speak  of  election,  they  only  mean  that  by  which  the  professing  Christians  in 
those  days  were  distinguished  from  others,  as  the  nation  of  Israel  of  old  was ; 
this  is  unreasonable,  according  to  their  own  principles.  For  if  they  were  elect- 
ed, and  that  was  the  reason  why  they  so  far  embraced  the  gospel,  as  to  become 
Christians  rather  than  others,  then,  on  Arminian  principles,  no  thanks  were  due 
to  them  for  embracing  the  gospel ;  neither  were  others,  who  continued  openly 
to  reject  the  gospel,  to  blame ;  and  it  was  in  vain  to  use  any  means  to  persuade 
any  to  join  with  the  Christian  church  ;  nor  were  an^  to  blame  for  not  doing  it, 
or  to  be  praised  for  doing  it,  &c  Besides,  their  pnnciples  render  vain  all  en- 
deavors to  spread  the  gospel.  For  the  gospel  will  certainly  be  spread  to  all 
nations  that  are  elected  ;  and  all  suchshallhave  the  offers  of  the  gospel,  whether 
they  tiike  any  care  of  the  matter  or  no. 

§  44.  Dr.  Whitby,  to  make  out  his  scheme,  makes  the  word  election  signify 
two  entirely  different  things ;  one,  election  to  a  common  faith  of  Christianity ; 
another,  a  conditional  election  to  salvation.  But  every  one  must  be  sensible 
of  the  unreasonableness  of  such  shifting  and  varying,  and  turning  into  all 
shapes,  to  evade  the  force  of  Scripture. 

§  45.  It  is  evident  the  apostle,  in  Rom.  ix.,  has  not  only  respect  to  God's 
sovereignty  in  the  election  and  preterition  of  nations,  because  he  illustrates  his 
meaning  by  the  instance  of  a  particular  person,  \\z»  Pharaoh.  The  exercise  of 
the  sovereignty  that  he  speaks  of,  appears  by  the  express  words  of  the  apostle 
ab'jut  vessels  of  mercy  and  vessels  of  wrath,  vessels  of  honor  and  vessels  of 
lishonor     But  the  vessels  of  mercy,  he  speaks  of  as  prepared  to  gloiy.    They, 
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it  is  plain,  are  those  that  shall  be  saved,  and  the  vessels  of  wrath  are  those  that 
perish.  He  speaks  of  those  that  shall  be  saved,  v.  27,  "  A  remnant  shall  b€ 
saved."  What  is  there  that  God  does  decree  according  to  the  scheme  of  the 
Arrainians  so  as  to  make  it  in  "my  measm-e  consistent  with  itself  1  He  does 
not  decree  any  of  the  great  events  of  the  world  of  mankind  (which  are  the 
principal  events,  and  those  to  which  all  others  are  subordinated),  because  these 
depend  on  men's  free  will.  He  Hoes  not  absolutely  decree  any  events  wherein 
the  welfare  of  men  is  concerned ;  for  if  he  does,  then  these  things  according  to 
their  scheme  cannot  be  the  subject  of  prayer.  For  according  to  them,  it  is 
absurd  to  seek  or  pray  for  things,  which  we  do  not  know  but  that  God  has 
absolutely  decreed  and  fixed  before.  We  do  not  know  but  that  he  has  deter- 
mined absolutely  and  imfrustrably  from  eternity,  that  they  shall  not  be  ;  and 
then,  by  their  scheme,  we  cannot  pray  in  faith  for  them.  See  W^hitby,  p.  177, 
&c.  And  if  God  does  not  decree  and  order  those  events  beforehand,  then  w^hat 
becomes  of  the  providence  of  God ;  and  what  room  is  there  for  prayer,  if  there 
be  no  providence  ?  Prayer  is  shut  out  this  way  also.  According  to  them,  we 
cannot  reasonably  pray  K)r  the  accomplishment  of  things  that  are  already  fixed, 
before  our  prayers ;  for  then  our  prayers  alter  nothing,  and  what,  say  they,  sig- 
nifies it  for  us  to  pray  ? 

Dr.  W' hitby  insists  upon  it,  that  we  cannot  pray  in  faith  for  the  salvation  (A 
others,  if  we  do  not  know  that  Christ  died  intentionally  for  their  salvation. 

§  46.  To  Dr.  Whitby's  observation,  that  the  apostle  speaks  of  churches,  as 
though  they  were  all  elect,  I  answer,  he  speaks  from  a  judgment  of  charity,  as 
Dr.  Whitby  himself  observes,  p.  460.  God  foreknows  tne  elect,  as  God  is  said 
to  know  those  that  are  his  own  sheep  from  strangers ;  as  Christ  is  said  not  to 
know  the  workers  of  iniquity,  that  is,  he  owns  them  not.  In  the  same  sense, 
God  is  said  to  know  the  elect  from  all  eternity ;  that  is,  he  knew  them  as  a 
roan  knows  his  own  things.  He  acknowledged  them  from  eternity.  He  owns 
them  as  his  children.  Reprobates  he  did  not  know ;  they  were  strangers  to 
God  from  all  eternity.  If  God  ever  determined,  in  the  general,  that  some  of 
mankind  should  certainly  be  saved,  and  did  not  leave  it  altogether  undetermined 
whether  ever  so  much  as  one  soul  of  all  mankind  should  believe  in  Christ ;  it  must 
be  that  he  determined  that  some  particular  persons  should  certainly  believe  in  him. 
For  it  is  certain,  that  if  he  has  left  it  undetermined  concerning  this  and  that  and  the 
other  person,  whether  ever  he  should  believe  or  not,  and  so  of  every  particular 
person  in  the  world ;  then  there  is  no  necessity  at  all,  that  this  or  that,  or  any 
particular  person  in  the  world,  should  ever  be  saved  by  Christ,  for  the  matter 
of  any  determination  of  God's.  So  that,  though  God  sent  his  Son  into  the 
world,  yet  the  matter  was  left  altogether  undetermined  by  God,  whether  ever 
any  person  should  be  saved  by  him,  and  there  was  all  this  ado  about  Christ's 
birth,  death,  resurrection,  ascension,  and  sitting  at  God's  right  hand,  when  it 
was  not  as  yet  determined  whether  he  should  ever  save  one  soul,  or  have  any 
mediatorial  kingdom  at  all. 

§  47.  It  is  most  absurd  to  call  such  a  conditional  election  as  they  talk  of,  m  the 
name  of  election,  seeing  there  is  a  necessary  connection  between  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  and  eternal  life.  Those  that  believe  in  Christ,  must  be  saved,  according 
to  God*s  inviolable  constitution  of  things.  What  nonsense  is  it,  therefore,  to 
talk  of  choosing  such  to  life  from  all  eternity  out  of  the  rest  of  mankind  ?  A 
predestination  of  such  to  life  is  altogether  useless  and  needless.  By  faith  in  one 
that  has  satisfied  for  sin,  the  soul  necessarily  becomes  free  from  sia  By  faith 
in  one  that  has  bought  eternal  life  for  them,  they  have,  of  unavoidable  conse- 
Quence,  a  right  to  eternal  life.     Now,  what  sense  is  it  to  say,  that  God  from  aU 
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eternity^  of  his  free  grace,  chose  out  those  that  he  foresaw  would  have  no  guilt  of 
sin,  that  they  should  not  be  punished  for  their  guilt,  as  others  were,  when  it  ui 
a  contradiction  to  suppose  that  they  can  be  punished  for  fheir  guilt  when  they 
have  none  1  For  who  can  lay  any  thing  to  their  charge,  when  it  is  Christ  that 
has  died  ?  And  what  do  they  mean  by  an  election  of  men  to  that  which  is,  in 
its  own  nature,  impossible  that  it  should  not  be,  w  hether  they  are  elected  to  it 
or  no ;  or  by  God's  choosing  them  that  had  a  right  to  eternal  life,  that  they 
should  possess  it  ?  What  sense  is  it  to  say  that  a  creditor  chooses  out  those 
among  his  debtors  to  be  free  from  debt,  that  owe  him  nothing  ?  But  if  they  say 
that  election  is  only  God's  determination,  in  the  general,  that  all  that  believe 
shall  be  saved,  in  what  sense  can  this  be  called  election  ?  They  are  not  persons 
that  are  here  chosen,  but  mankind  is  divided  into  two  sorts,  the  one  believing, 
and  the  other  unbelieving,  and  God  chooses  the  believing  sort.  It  is  not  elec- 
tion of  persons,  but  of  qualifications.  God  does  from  all  eternity  choose  to  be- 
stow eternal  life  upon  those  that  have  a  right  to  it,  rather  than  upon  those  who 
have  a  right  to  damnation.  Is  this  all  the  election  we  have  an  account  of  in 
God's  word  ?  Such  a  thine  as  election  may  well  be  allowed ;  for  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  sovereign  love  is  certain ;  that  is,  love,  not  for  any  excellency, 
but  merely  God^s  good  pleasure.  For  whether  it  is  proper  to  say  thiit  God 
from  all  eternity  loved  the  elect  or  no,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  God  loved  men 
after  the  fall,  while  sinners  and  enemies;  for  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he 

Efave  his  only  begotten  Son  to  die.  This  was  not  for  any  goodness  or  excel- 
ency,  but  merefy  God's  good  pleasure;  for  he  would  not  love  the  fallen 
angels. 

§  48.  Christ  is  often  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  being,  by  way  of  eminency,  the 
Elect  or  Chosen  of  God.  Isa.  xlii.  1,  "  Behold  my  Servant,  whom  I  uphold, 
mine  Elect  in  whom  ray  soul  delighteth."  Luke  xxiii.  35,  "  If  he  be  the  Christ, 
the  Chosen  of  God."  1  Pet.  ii.  4,  "  A  living  stone,  chosen  of  God,  and  pre- 
cious." Psal.  Ixxxix.  3,  "  I  have  made  a  covenant  with  my  Chosen :"  v.  19 
"  I  have  exalted  one  chosen  out  of  the  people."  Hence  those  persons  in  the  Old 
Testament,  that  were  the  most  remarkable  types  of  Christ,  were  the  subjeqts  of 
a  very  remarkable  election  of  God,  by  which  they  were  designed  to  some  pe- 
culiar honor  of  the  prophetical,  priestfy,  or  kingly  office.  So  Moses  was  called 
God's  chosen,  in  that  wherein  he  was  eminently  a  type  of  Christ,  viz.,  as  a  pro- 
phet and  ruler,  and  mediator  for  his  people ;  Psal.  cvi.  23, "  Had  not  Moses, 
his  chosen,  stood  before  him  in  the  breach."  So  Aaron  was  constituted  high 
priest  by  a  remarkable  election  of  God,  as  in  Numb.  xvi.  5,  and  xvii.  5,  Deut 
xxi.  5.  So  David  the  king  was  the  subject  of  a  remarkable  election ;  Psal. 
lxx\'iii.  67 — 72,  "  Moreover,  he  refused  the  tabernacle  of  Joseph,  and  chose 
not  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  but  chose  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  mount  Sion  which 
he  loved  ;  and  he  built  his  sanctuary  like  high  palaces ;  like  the  earth  which 
he  hath  established  for  ever.  He  chose  David  also  his  servant,  and  took  him 
from  the  sheepfolds,  from  following  the  ewes  great  with  young ;  he  brought 
him  to  feed  Jacob  his  people,  and  Israel  his  inheritance."  1  Sam.  xvi.  7 — 10, 
**  The  Lord  hath  not  chosen  this,  neither  hath  the  Lord  chosen  this ;  the  Lord 
hath  not  chosen  these."  Christ  is  the  chosen  of  God,  both  as  to  his  divine  and 
human  nature.  As  to  his  divine  nature,  he  was  chosen  of  God,  though  not  to 
any  addition  to  his  essential  glory  or  real  happiness,  which  is  infinite,  yet  to 
great  declarative  glory.  As  he  is  man,  he  is  chosen  of  God  to  the  highest  de- 
gree of  real  glory  and  happiness  of  all  creatures.  As  to  both,  he  is  chosen  of 
God  to  the  office  and  glory  of  the  mediator  between  God  and  men,  and  the 
head  of  all  the  elect  creation.    His  election,  as  it  resoects  his  divine  nature^ 
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was  for  his  worthiness  and  excellency  and  infinite  amiableness  in  the  sight  of 
God,  and  perfect  fitness  for  that  which  God  chose  him  to,  and  his  worUuness 
was  the  ground  of  his  election.  But  his  election,  as  it  respects  his  human  na- 
ture, was  free  and  sovereign,  not  being  for  any  worthiness,  but  his  election  was 
the  foundation  of  his  worthiness.  His  election,  as  he  is  God,  is  a  manifestation 
of  God's  infinite  wisdom.  The  wisdom  of  any  being  is  discovered  by  the  wise 
choice  he  makes,  so  the  infinite  wisdom  of  God  is  manifest  in  the  wisdom  of  his 
choice  when  he  chose  his  eternal  Son,  one  so  fit  upon  all  accounts,  for  the 
ofl5ce  of  a  mediator,  when  he  only  was  fit,  and  when  he  was  perfectly  and  in- 
finitely fit ;  and  yet  his  fitness  was  so  difficult  to  be  discerned,  that  none  but 
one  of  infinite  wisdom  could  discover  it.  pis  election,  as  he  was  man,  was  a 
manifestation  of  God's  sovereignty  and  grace.  God  had  determined  to  exalt 
one  of  the  creatures  so  high,  that  he  should  be  one  person  with  God,  and  should 
have  communion  with  God,  and  should  have  glory  in  all  respects  answerable ; 
and  so  should  be  the  head  of  all  other  elect  creatures,  that  they  might  be  united 
to  God  and  glorified  in  him.  And  his  soverei^ty  appears  in  the  election  of 
the  man  Jesus,  various  ways.  It  appears  in  choosing  the  species  of  creatures  of 
which  he  should  be,  viz.,  the  race  of  mankind,  and  not  the  angels,  the  superior 
species.  God's  sovereignty  also  appears  in  choosing  this  creature  of  the  seed 
of  fallen  creatures  that  were  become  enemies  and  rebels,  abominable,  miserable 
creatures.  It  appears  in  choosing  that  he  should  be  of  such  a  branch  of  man- 
kind, in  selecting  the  posterity  of  David,  a  mean  person  originally,  and  the 
youngest  of  the  family.  And  as  he  was  the  seed  of  the  woman,  so  his  sove- 
reignty appears  in  his  being  the  seed  of  such  particular  women ;  as  of  Leah, 
the  uncomely  wife  of  Jacob,  whom  her  husband  had  not  chosen;  and  Tamar, 
a  Canaanitess,  and  a  harlot ;  and  Rahab  a  harlot ;  and  Ruth  a  Moabitess ;  and 
6f  Bathsheba,  one  that  had  committed  adultery,  and  as  he  was  the  seed  of  many  a 
mean  person.  And  his  sovereignty  appears  in  the  choice  of  that  individua] 
female  of  whom  Christ  was  born. 

It  was  owing  to  this  election  of  God,  that  the  man  Jesus  was  not  one  of  the 
corrupt  race  of  mankind,  so  that  his  freedom  from  sin  and  damnation  is  owing  to 
f  the  free,  sovereign,  electing  love  of  God  in  him,  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  dect 
men.  All  holiness,  all  obedience  and  good  works,  and  perseverance  in  him, 
was  owing  to  the  electing  love  of  God,  as  well  as  in  his  elect  members.  And 
so  his  freedom  from  eternal  damnation  was  owing  to  the  free,  electing  love  of 
God  another  way,  viz.,  as  it  was  owing  to  God's  electing  love  to  him  and  his 
members,  but  to  him  in  the  first  place,  that  he  did  not  fail  in  that  great  and 
difficult  work  that  he  undertook ;  that  he  did  not  fail  under  his  extreme  suffer- 
ings, and  so  eternally  continue  under  them.  For  if  he  had  failed ;  if  his  cour- 
age, resolution  and  love  had  been  conquered  by  his  sufferuigs,  he  never  could 
have  been  delivered  from  them ;  for  then  he  would  have  faiJed  in  his  obedience 
to  God,  and  his  love  to  God  failing,  and  being  overcome  by  sufferings,  these 
BufTerings  would  have  failed  of  the  nature  of  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to  God, 
and  the  infinite  value  of  his  suffering  would  have  failed,  and  so  must  be  made 
up  in  infinite  duration,  to  atone  for  his  own  deficiency.  But  Go  J  having  chosen 
Christ,  he  could  not  fail  in  this  work,  and  so  was  delivereil  from  his  sufferings, 
from  the  eternity  of  them,  by  the  electing  love  of  Grod.  Justifi'^^tion  and  glori- 
fication were  fruits  of  God's  foreknowledge  and  predestination  i»?  him,  as  well 
as  in  his  elect  members. 

So  that  the  man  Christ  Jesus  has  the  eternal,  electing  love  of  C^od  to  him, 
to  contemplate  and  admire,  and  to  delight  and  rejoice  his  heart,  as  r>P  hi*i  elect 
Qiembers  have.  He  has  it  before  him  as  others  have,  eternally  to  praise  God  ♦nr  bis 
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Iree  and  sovereign  election  of  him,  and  to  ascribe  the  praise  of  his  freedom  from 
eternal  damnation  (which  he,  with  his  elect  members,  beholds,  and  has  had  a 
sense  of,  far  beyond  all  the  rest,  and  so  has  more  cause  of  joy  and  praise  loi  his 
deliverance  from  it),  and  the  praise  of  the  glory  he  possesses,  to  that  election.  This 
election  is  not  for  Christ's  works  or  worthiness,  for  all  his  works  and  worthiness 
are  the  fruits  of  it.  God  had  power  over  this  seed  of  the  woman,  to  make  it 
either  a  vessel  to  honor  or  dishonor,  as  he  had  over  the  rest 

Christ  is,  by  way  of  eminency,  called  The  Elect  of  God.  For  though  other 
elect  men  are  by  election  distinguished  from  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  yet 
they,  in  their  election,  have  that  which  is  common  to  thousands  and  millions ; 
and  though  the  elect  angels  are  distinguished  by  election  from  the  angels  Jhat 
fell,  yet  they  are  chosen  among  myriads  of  others ;  but  this  man,  by  his  election, 
is  vastly  distinguished  from  all  other  creatures  in  heaven  or  earth ;  and  Christ, 
in  his  election,  is  the  head  of  election,  and  the  pattern  of  all  other  election.  Christ 
is  the  head  of  all  elect  creatures ;  and  both  angels  and  men  are  chosen  in  him  in 
some  sense,  i.  e.,  chosen  to  be  in  him.  All  elect  men  are  said  to  be  chosen  in 
Christ,  Eph.  i.  4.  Election  contains  two  things,  viz.,  foreknowledge  and  predes- 
tmation,  which  are  distinguished  in  the  8th  chapter  of  Romans.  The  one  is 
choosing  persons  to  be  God's,  which  is  a  foreknowing  of  them ;  and  the  other, 
a  destining  them  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son,  both  in  holiness  and 
blessedness.  The  elect  are  chosen  in  him,  with  respect  to  those  two,  in  senses 
somewhat  diverse.  With  respect  to  foreknowledge  or  foreknowing,  we  are 
chosen  in  him  as  God  chose  us,  to  be  actually  his  in  this  way,  viz.,  by  being  in 
Christ,  or  being  members  of  his  Son.  This  is  the  way  that  God  determined  we 
should  actually  become  his.  God  chose  Christ,  and  gave  his  elect  people  to  him ; 
and  so,  looking  on  them  as  his,  owned  them  for  his  own.  But  by  predestination,- 
which  is  consequent  on  his  foreknowledge,  we  are  elected  in  Christ,  as  we  are 
elected  in  his  election.  For  God  having  in  foreknowledge  given  us  to  Christ,  he 
thenceforward  beheld  us  as  members  and  parts  of  him  ;  and  so  ordaining  the 
nead  to  glory,  he  therein  ordained  the  members  to  glory.  In  destining  Christ 
to  eternal  life,  he  destined  all  parts  of  Christ  to  it  also.  So  that  we  are  appointed 
to  eternal  life  in  Christ,  being  in  Christ,  his  members  from  eternity.  In  his 
being  appointed  to  life,  we  are  appointed  to  life.  So  Christ's  election  is 
the  foundation  of  ours,  as  much  as  his  justification  and  glorification  are  the 
foundation  of  ours.  By  election  in  Scripture  is  sometimes  meant  this  latter 
part,  viz.,  destination  to  conformity  to  Christ  in  life  and  glory,  as  2  Thess.  iL 
13,  "  God  from  the  beginning  hath  chosen  you  to  salvation."  And  it  seems 
to  be  spoken  of  in  this  sense  chiefly,  in  Eph.  i.  3,  4,  5,  "  Who  hath  blessed  us 
with  all  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ,  according  as  he  hath 
chosen  us  in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  we  shouW  be  holy  and 
without  blame  before  him  in  love ;  having  predestinated  us  to  the  adoption  of 
children  by  Jesus  Christ  to  himself,  according  to  the  good  pleasme  of  his  will." 

§  49.  2  Thess.  ii.  13,  "  But  we  are  bound  to  give  thanks  always  to  God  for 
you,  brethren,  beloved  of  the  Lord,  because  God  hath  from  the  beginning  chosen 
you  to  salvation,  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth." 
Concerning  this  Scripture  I  observe  the  following  things :  1.  The  word  transla- 
ted chosen  is  a  word  that  signifies  to  choose  or  pick  out  from  many  others.  2. 
That  this  choosing  is  given  as  a  reason  why  those.differ  from  others  that  believe 
not  the  truth,  but  have  pleasure  in  unrighteousness,  as  an  instance  of  the  distin- 

S fishing  grace  of  God ;  and  therefore  the  apostle  mentions  their  being  chosen, 
eir  election,  as  the  ground  of  their  sanctification  by  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the 
tmth.     3.  The  apostle  speaks  of  their  being  chosen  to  salvation,  as  a  grouofi 
Vol.  IL  68 
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pt  their  perseverance,  or  the  reason  why  they  never  shall  falV  away,  as  othei^ 
5})oken  of  before,  whereby  they  failed  of  salvation.  See  the  preceding  versf& 
Compare  Heb.  vi.  9.  4.  They  are  spoken  of  as  thus  chosen  from  the  beginning 
lliat  place,  Matth.  xx.  21 — 23,  "  Grant  that  these  my  tvvo  sons  niav  sit, 
one  on  thy  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  thy  left,  in  thy  kingdom ; — it  shall  be 
given  to  them  for  whom  it  is  prepared  of  my  Father,"  affords  an  invincible  ar- 
gument for  particular,  personal  predestination. 

It  is  an  evidence  that  the  apostle,  in  chap.  ix.  of  Romans,  has  not  respect 
solely  to  an  election  and  dereliction  of  nations  or  public  societies,  that  one  in- 
stance which  he  produces  to  illustrate  and  confirm  what  he  says,  is  the  derelic- 
tion of  a  particular  person,  even  Pharaoh,  Rom.  ix.  17.  So  it  is  an  instance  of 
God's  mercy  to  a  particular  person,  even  Moses.  When  he  says  to  Moses,  "  1 
will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  will  have  mercy,  and  will  have  compassion  on  whom 
I  will  have  compassion,"  &c.,  the  words  cited  were  used  by  God  on  occasion 
of,  and  with  relation  to  his  mercy  to,  a  particular  person,  even  Moses ;  see 
Exod.  xxxiii.  19.  And  the  language  in  that  verse  and  the  next,  is  suited  to 
particular  persons  ;  as,  verses  16  and  18,  and  verses  22,  24.  And  the  apostle 
shows  plainly,  verses  27,  29,  that  it  is  not  an  election  of  nations  or  public  so- 
cieties, but  a  distinction  of  some  particular  persons  from  others  of  the  same  so-, 
ciety ;  as  it  was  a  distinction  of  particular  persons,  in  preserving  some,  when 
others  were  detroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar's  armies ;  and  in  returning  some  from 
captivity,  and  leaving  others.  This  was  not  a  showmg  of  mercy  to  one  public 
society  in  distinction  from  another.  So  in  chap.  x.  4,  5,  where  the  apostle 
plainly  continues  to  speak  of  the  same  election,  it  was  not  by  a  national  election, 
or  election  of  any  public  society,  that  God  distinguished  the  seven  thousand  that 
he  had  reserved,  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal. 

John  vi.  27,  "  All  that  the  Father  hath  given  me  shall  come  to  me.  And 
this  is  the  Father's  will  which  sent  me,  that  of  all  which  he  hath  given  me  I 
should  lose  nothing,  but  should  raise  it  up  again  at  the  last  day." — "  What  is  this 
bemg  given  to  Christ  to  be  raised  up  again  to  everlasting  Jife,  but  the  election 
of  particular  persons  to  salvation  ?  And  since  it  is  the  Father's  will,  that  of  all 
that  he  has  given  to  Christ,  he  should  lose  nothing ;  this  election  must  be  so 
absolute  as  to  insure  their  salvation."     Greenes  Friendly  Conferences. 

It  is  plainly  and  abundantly  taught  in  Scripture,  that  election  is  not  of 
works  ;  Rom.  ix.  11,  "  That  the  purpose  of  God  according  to  election  might 
5taiid,  710^  ofworlcs,  but  of  him  that  calleth."  Verse  11,  "Neither  of  them 
having  done  either  good  or  enil.^^  And  Rom.  xi.  5,  6,  "  Even  so  at  this  present 
time  also,  there  is  a  remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace.  And  if  by 
grace,  then  it  is  no  more  of  works:  otherwise  grace  is  no  more  grace.  But  if 
it  he  of  works,  then  it  is  no  more  grace :  otherwise  work  is  no  more  work." 
2  Tim.  i.  9, "  Who  hath  saved  us,  and  called  us  with  a  holy  calling,  not  accord* 
Ing  to  our  vxyrksy  but  according  to  his  own  purpose  and  grace,  which  was 
given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  before  the  world  began." 

How  invincible  a  proof  of  the  Calvinistical  doctrine  of  election  is  thai 
place  in  Rom.  xi.  5,  "  Even  so  then  at  this  present  time  also,  there  is  a  rem- 
nant according  to  the  election  of  grace."  Dr.  Doddridge  observes  upon  it,  that 
some  explain  this  of  having  chosen  grace,  i.  e.,  the  gospel.  But  that  turn  is  very 
unnatural,  and  neither  suits  the  phrase,  nor  the  connection  with  the  former  clause, 
or  with  the  next  verse,  where  the  apostle  comments  on  his  own  words. 

§  50.  If  God  does  not  some  way  in  his  providence^  and  so  in  his  predetei^ 
minations,  order  what  the  volitions  of  men  shall  be,  he  would  be  as  dependent 
in  governing  the  world,  as  a  skilful  mariner  is  in  g^veraing  hia  ship,  in  passing 
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over  a  turbulent,  tempestuoufi  ocean,  where  he  meets  coistantly,  and  through  the 
whole  voyage,  with  things  that  agitate  the  ship,  have  great  influence  on  the  mo- 
tions of  it,  and  are  so  cross  and  grievous  to  him,  that  he  is  obliged  to  accommo* 
date  himself  in  the  best  manner  that  he  can.  He  meets  with  cross  winds,  violent 
tempests,  strong  currents,  and  great  opposition  from  enemies ;  none  of  which 
things  he  has  the  disposal  of,  but  is  forced  to  suffer.  He  only  guides  the  ship, 
and,  by  his  skill,  turns  that  hither  and  thither,  and  steers  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  avoid  dangers,  as  well  as  the  case  will  allow. 

§  51.  As  to  that  objection  against  the  election  which  the  apostle  speaks  of 
in  his  epistles,  as  an  election  by  which  such  should  be  distinguished  as  should 
certainly  be  saved  at  last,  viz.,  that  many  of  those  whom  the  apostle  calls  elect, 
chosen  m  Christ,  &c.,  actually  turned  apostates :  what  Dr.  Doddridge  observes 
in  his  note  on  Eph.  i.  4,  may  be  a  sufficient  answer.  "  The  apostle  speaks  of 
whole  societies  in  general  as  consisting  of  saints  and  believers,  because  this 
was  the  predominant  character ;  and  he  had  reason,  in  the  judgment  of  chari- 
ty, to  believe  the  greater  part  were  such.  Compare  Phil,  l  7.  Nor  did 
he  always  judge  it  necessary  to  make  exceptions  in  reference  to  a  few  hypocrites 
who  had  crept  in  among  them,  any  more  than  Christ  judged  it  so,  to  speak  of 
Judas  as  excluded,  when  he  mentions  the  twelve  thrones  of  judgment  on  which 
the  apostles  should  sit."     Matth.  xix.  28. 

§  52.  Many  have  a  notion  concerning  some  things  in  religion,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, concerning  predestination,  that  if  they  be  the  truth,  yet  it  is  not  best 
that  they  should  be  known.  But  many  reasons  may  be  offered  against  this 
notion. 

§  53.  What  the  devil  did  to  afflict  Job,  was  the  exercise  and  fruit  of  his 
devilish  disposition,  and  his  acts  therein  were  devilish.  And  yet  it  is  most  ap- 
parent, that  those  acts  and  effects  of  the  devil  towards  Job,  were  appointed  by 
infinite  wisdom  for  holy  ends ;  but  not  accomplished  by  God  any  otherwise  than 
by  permission. 

§  54.  There  were  many  absolute  promises  of  old,  that  salvation  should 
actually  be  accomplished,  and  that  it  should  be  of  great  extent,  or  extending  to 
great  multitudes  of  mankind ;  as,  that  '^  the  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise 
the  serpent's  head."  *^  In  thee,  and  in  thy  seed,  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth 
be  blessed."  Psalm  xxii.  30,  "  A  seed  shall  serve  him,  and  it  shall  be  accounted 
to  the  Lord  for  a  generation."  Isa.  hii.  10,  "  He  shall  see  his  seed."  Psalm 
ii.  6,  "  Ask  of  me,  and  I  will  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thme  inheritance,"  &c. 
Psalm  ex.,  "  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand,  till  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool." 
"Thy  people  shall  be  willing  in  the  day  of  thy  power;"  and  innumerable 
others.  And  if  there  were  absolute  promises  of  this,  then  there  were  absolute 
purposes  of  it ;  for  that  which  is  sincerely,  absolutely  promised,  is  with  an  ab- 
solute purpose  of  fulfilling  the  promise.  But  how  can  it  be  devised,  that  there 
should  be  an  absolute,  determinate,  infallible,  unchangeable  purpose,  tliat  Christ 
should  actually  save  vast  multitudes  of  mankmd ;  and  yet  it  be  not  absolutely 
pirposed  that  he  should  save  any  one  single  person,  but  that  with  regard  to  every 
individual  soul,  this  was  left  undetermined  by  God,  to  be  determined  by  man's 
"ontiugent  will,  which  might  determine  for  salvation,  or  against  it^  there  being 
nothing  to  remler  it  impossible  concerning  any  one,  that  his  will  would  not 
finally  determine  against  it  ?  Observe,  these  prophecies  are  not  merely  predic- 
tions, but  are  of  the  nature  of  promises,  and  are  often  so  called : — **  Which  he 
hath  promised  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  holy  prophets  since  the  world  began," 
&c.  God  takes  care  to  fulfil  his  own  promises ;  but,  according  to  this  schemei  ^ 
it  is  not  God  thatfulfib  these  promises;  but  men,  left  to  themselves,  to  their 
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contingent  wills,  fulfil  them.     Man's  will,  which  God  does  not  determiiiey  de- 
termines itself  m  exclusion  of  God. 

All  the  promis'^s  of  God  are  yea  and  amen,  and  God  himself  makes  them  so 
to  be  ;  he  takes  care  of  that  matter. 

§  55.  Concerning  that  grand  objection,  that  this  doctrine  supposes  partiality 
in  God,  and  is  very  dishonorable  to  him,  being  quite  contrary  to  God's  exten- 
sive and  universal  benevolence  to  his  creatures;  it  may  be  shown  that  the 
Arminian  notions  and  principles  in  this  matter,  lead  directly  to  Deism ;  and  that 
on  these  principles,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  answer  Tindal's  objections  against 
revealed  religion,  especially  in  his  14th  chapter.  Besides  unjustifiable  partiality 
is  not  imputable  to  a  sovereign  distributing  his  favors,  though  ever  so  unequally, 
unless  it  be  done  unwisely,  and  so  as  to  infringe  the  common  good. 

§  56.  God  has  regard  to  conditions  in  his  decrees,  as  he  has  regard  to  a 
wise  order  arid  connection  of  things.  Such  is  his  wisdom  in  his  decrees,  and  all 
his  acts  and  operations,  that  if  it  were  not  for  wise  connection  that  is  regarded, 
many  things  w^ould  not  be  decreed.  One  part  of  the  wise  s)'Stem  of  events 
would  not  have  been  decreed,  unless  the  other  parts  had  been  decreed,  &c. 

§  57.  God  in  the  decree  of  election  is  justly  to  be  considered  as  decreeing 
the  creature's  eternal  happiness,  antecedentljr  to  any  foresight  of  good  works, 
in  a  sense  wherein  he  does  not  in  reprobation  decree  the  creature's  eternal 
misery,  antecedently  to  any  foresight  of  sin ;  because  the  being  of  sin  is  sup- 
posed in  the  first  place  in  order  to  the  decree  of  reprobation,  which  is,  that  God 
will  glorify  his  vindictive  justice ;  and  the  very  notion  of  revenging  justice, 
simply  considered,  supposes  a  fault  to  be  revenged.  But  faith  and  good  works 
are  not  supposed  in  the  first  place  in  order  to  the  decree  of  election.  The  first 
things  in  order  in  this  decree  are,  that  God  will  communicate  his  happiness,  and 
glorify  his  grace  (for  these  two  seem  to  be  co-ordinate) ;  but  in  neither  of  these 
are  faith  and  good  works  supposed.  For  when  God  decrees,  and  seeks  to  com- 
municate his  own  happiness  in  the  creature's  happiness,  the  notion  of  this,  sim- 
ply considered,  supposes  or  implies  nothing  of  faith  or  good  works  ;  nor  does 
the  notion  of  grace,  in  itself,  suppose  any  such  thing.  It  does  not  necessarily 
follow  from  the  very  nature  of  grace,  or  God's  communicativeness,  of  his  owa 
happiness,  that  there  must  be  faith  and  good  works.  This  is  only  a  certain 
way  of  the  appointment  of  God's  wisdom,  wherein  he  will  bring  men  to  partake 
of  his  grace.  But  yet  God  is  far  from  having  decreed  damnation  from  a  fore- 
sight of  evil  works,  in  me  sense  of  the  Arminians,  as  if  God  in  this  decree  did 
properly  depend  on  the  creature's  sinful  act,  as  an  event,  the  coming  to  pass  of 
which  primaFily  depends  on  the  creature's  determination  ;  so  that  the  creature's 
determination  in  this  decree  may  properly  be  looked  upon  as  antecedent  to 
God's  determination,  and  on  which  his  determination  is  consequent  and  de- 
pendent 

§  58.  What  divines  intend  by  prior  and  posterior  in  the  affair  of  God's  de- 
crees, is  not  that  one  is  before  another  in  the  order  of  time,  for  all  are  from 
eternity ;  but  that  w^e  must  conceive  the  view  or  consideration  of  one  decree  to 
be  before  another,  inasmuch  as  God  decrees  one  thing  out  of  respect  to  another 
decree  that  he  has  made  ;  so  that  one  decree  must  be  conceived  of  as  in  some 
sort  to  be  the  ground  of  another,  or  that  God  decrees  one  because  of  anotb^; 
or  that  he  would  not  have  decreed  one,  had  he  not  decreed  that  other.  Now 
there  are  t^vo  ways  in  which  divine  decrees  may  be  said  to  be  in  this  sense  prioi 
one  to  another.  1.  When  one  thing  decreed  is  the  end  of  another,  this  must  in 
some  respect  be  conceived  of  as  prior  to  that  other.  The  good  to  be  obtained 
is  in  some  respect  prior,  in  the  consideration  of  him  who  decrees  and  disposes, 
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to  the  n  cans  of  obtaining  it.  2.  When  one  thing  decreed  is  the  ground  on 
which  the  disposer  goes,  in  seeking  such  an  end  by  another  thing  decreed,  as 
being  the  foundation  of  the  capableness  or  fitness  that  there  is  in  that  other 
thing  decreed  to  obtain  such  an  end.  Thus  the  sinfuhiess  of  the  reprobate 
is  the  ground  on  which  God  goes  in  determining  to  glorify  his  justice  in  the 
punishment  of  his  sinfulness ;  because  his  sinfulness  is  the  foundation  of  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  that  end  by  such  means.  His  having  sin  is  the  founda- 
tion of  both  the  fitness  and  possibility  of  justice  being  glorified  in  the  punish- 
ment of  his  sin,  and  therefore  the  consideration  of  the  being  of  sin  in  the  sub- 
ject, must  in  some  respect  be  prior  in  the  mind  of  the  disposer,  to  the  determi- 
nation to  glorify  his  justice  in  the  punishment  of  sin.  For  the  disposer  must 
first  consider  the  capableness  and  aptness  of  such  means  for  such  an  end,  before 
he  determines  them  to  such  an  end. 

Thus  God  must  be  conceived  of,  as  first  considering  Adonibezek's  cruelty  in 
cutting  off  the  thumbs  and  great  toes  of  threescore  and  ten  kings,  as  that  which 
was  to  be  before  he  decreed  to  glorify  his  justice  in  punishing  that  cruelty  by 
the  cuttmg  off  his  thumbs  and  great  toes.  For  God,  in  this  last  decree,  has 
respect  to  the  fitness  and  aptness  of  his  thumbs  and  great  toes  being  cut  off  to 
glorify  his  justice.  But  this  aptness  depends  on  the  nature  of  that  sin  that  was 
punished.  Therefore  the  disposer,  in  fixing  on  those  means  for  this  end,  must 
be  conceived  of  as  having  that  sin  in  view.  Not  only  must  God  -be  conceived 
of  as  having  some  end  in  consideration,  before  he  determines  the  means  in  or- 
der to  that  end,  but  he  must  also  be  conceived  of  as  having  a  consideration  of 
the  capableness  or  aptness  of  the  means  to  obtain  the  end  before  he  fixes  on  the 
means.  Both  these,  in  different  respects,  may  be  said  to  be  prior  to  the  means 
decreed  to  such  an  end  in  the  mind  of  the  disposer.  Both,  in  different  respects, 
are  the  ground  or  reason  of  appointment  of  the  means.  The  end  is  the  ground 
or  reason  of  the  appointment  of  the  means ;  and  also  the  capacity  and  fitness  of 
the  means  to  the  end,  is  .the  ground  or  reason  of  this  appointment  to  such  an 
end.  So  both  the  sin  of  the  reprobate,  and  also  the  glory  of  divine  justice, 
jnay  properly  be  said  to  be  before  the  decree  of  damning  the  reprobate.  The 
decree  of  danmation  may  properly  be  said,  in  different  respects,  to  be  because 
of  both  these ;  and  that  God  would  not  have  decreed  the  damnation  of  the 
sinner,  had  it  not  been  for  the  respect  he  had  both  to  the  one  and  the  other. . 
Both  may  properly  be  considered  as  the  ground  of  the  decree  of  damnation. 
The  view  of  the  sinfulness  of  the  reprobate  must  be  in  some  respect  prior  in  the 
decree,  to  God's  decree  to  glorify  his  justice  in  punishing  their  sinfuhiess.  Be- 
cause sinfulness  is  necessarily  supposed  as  already  existing  in  the  decree  of 
punishing  sinfulness,  and  the  decree  of  damnation  being  posterior  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  sin  of  men  in  this  latter  respect,  cleai-s  God  of  any  injustice  in 
such  a  decree.  That  which  stands  in  the  place  of  the  ultimate  end  in  a  decree, 
i.  e.,  that  which  is  a  mere  end,  and  not  a  means  to  any  thing  further  or  higher, 
viz.,  the  shining  forth  of  God's  glory,  and  the  communication  of  his  goodness, 
must  indeed  be  considered  as  prior,  in  the  consideration  of  the  Supreme  Dispo- 
ser, to  every  thing  excepting  the  mere  possibility  of  it.  But  this  must  in  some 
respects  be  conceived  of  as  prior  to  that,  because  possibility  is  necessarily  sup- 
posed in  his  decree.  *But  if  we  descend  lower  than  the  highest  end ;  if  we 
come  down  to  other  events  decreed,  that  be  not  mere  ends,  but  means  to 
obtain  that  end,  then  we  must  necessarily  bring  in  more  things,  as  in  some  re- 
spect prior,  in  the  same  manner  as  mere  possibility  is  in  this  highest  decree. 
Because  more  things  must  necessarily  be  supposed  or  considered  as  existing  in 
(he  decree,  in  order  that  those  things  which  are  decreed  may  reach  the  end  for 
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which  they  are  decreed.  More  things  must  be  supposed  in  order  to  a  possibiJit} 
of  these  things  taking  place  as  subordinate  to  their  end ;  and  therefore  they 
Rtand  in  the  same  place,  in  these  lower  decrees,  as  absolute  possibility  does  in 
the  decree  of  the  highest  end:  The  vindictive  justice  of  God  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  mere  or  ultimate  end,  but  as  a  means  to  that  end.  Indeed,  God's 
glorifying  his  justice,  or  rather  his  glorifying  his  holiness  and  greatness,  has 
the  place  of  a  mere  and  ultimate  end.  But  his  glorifying  his  justice  in  punish- 
ing sin  (or  in  exercising  vindictive  justice,  which  is  the  same),  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  mere  end,  but  a  certain  way  or  means  of  obtaining  an  end.  Vin- 
dictive justice  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  certain,  distinct  attribute  to  be 
florified,  but  as  a  certain  w^y  and  means  for  the  glorifying  an  attribute.  Every 
istinct  way  of  God's  gloriiying  or  exercising  an  attribute,  might  as  well  be 
called  a  distinct  attribute  as  this.  It  is  but  giving  a  distinct  name  to  it,  and  so 
we  might  multiply  attributes  without  end.  The  conoidering  of  the  glorifying  of 
vindictive  justice  as  a  mere  end,  has  led  to  great  misrepresentations,  and  undue 
and  unhappy  expressions  about  the  decree  of  reprobation.  Hence  the  glorify- 
ing of  God's  vindictive  justice  on  such  particular  persons,  has  been  considered 
as  altogether  prior  in  the  decree  to  their  sinfulness,  yea,  to  their  very  beings. 
Whereas  it  being  only  a  means  to  an  end,  those  things  that  are  necessarily 
presupposed,  in  order  to  the  fitness  and  possibihty  of  this  means  of  obtaining 
the  end,  must  be  conceived  of  as  prior  to  it. 

Hence  God's  decree  of  the  eternal  damnation  of  the  reprobate  is  not  to  be 
conceived  of  as  prior  to  the  fall,  rey,  and  to  the  very  being  of  the  persons,  as  the 
decree  of  the  eternal  glorj"  of  the  elect  is.  For  God's  glorifying  his  love,  and 
communicating  his  goodness,  stands  in  the  place  of  a  mere  or  ultimate  end,  and 
therefore  is  prior  in  the  mind  of  the  eternal  disposer  to  the  very  being  of  the 
subject,  and  to  every  thing  but  mere  possibility.  The  goodness  of  God  gives 
the  being  as  well  as  the  happiness  of  the  creature,  and  does  not  presuppose  it 
Indeed,  the  glorifying  of  God's  mercy,  as  it  presupposes  the  subject  to  be 
miserable,  and  the  glorifying  his  grace,  as  it  presupposes  the  subject  to  be  sinful, 
unworthy  and  ill-deserving,  are  not  to  be  conceived  of  as  ultimate  ends,  but  only 
as  certain  ways  and  means  for  the  glorifying  the  exceeding  abundance  and 
overflowing  fulness  of  God's  goodness  and  love ;  therefore  these  decrees  are 
not  to  be  considered  as  prior  to  the  decree  of  the  being  and  permi^ion  of  the 
fall  of  the  subject.  And  the  decree  of  election,  as  it  implies  a  decree  of  glori- 
fying God's  mercy  and  grace,  considers  men  as  being  cursed  and  fallen ;  because 
the  very  notion  of  such  a  decree  supposes  sin  and  misery.  Hence  we  may 
learn,  how  much  in  the  decree  of  predestination  is  to  be  considered  as  prior  to 
the  creation  and  fall  of  man,  and  how  much  as  posterior ;  viz.,  that  God's  decree 
to  glorify  his  love  and  communicate  his  goodness,  and  to  glorify  his  greatness 
and  holiness,  is  to  be  considered  as  prior  to  creation  and  the  fall  of  man.  And 
because  the  glory  of  God's  love,  and  the  communication  of  his  goodness  neces- 
sarily imply  the  happiness  of  the  creature,  and  give  both  their  being  and 
happiness;  hence  the  design  to  communicate  and  glorify  his  goodness  and  love 
eternally  to  a  certain  number,  is  to  be  considered  as  prior,  in  both  those  men- 
tioned respects,  to  their  being  and  fall.  For  such  a  design^  in  the  notion  of  it, 
presupposes  neither.  But  nothing  in  the  decree  of  reprobation  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  antecedent  in  one  of  those  respects  to  man's  being  and  fall ;  but  only 
that  general  decree  that  God  will  glorify  his  justice,  or  rather  his  holiness  and 
greatness,  which  supposes  neither  their  being  nor  sinhilness.  But  whatsoever 
there  is  in  this  decree  of  evil  to  particular  subjects,  it  is  to  be  considered  as 
conseouent  on  the  decree  of  their  creation,  and  permission  of  their  fall.     And 
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mdeed,  although  all  that  is  in  the  decree  of  election,  all  that  respects  good  tn 
the  subjects,  be  not  posterior  to  the  being  and  fall  of  men,  yet  both  the  decree 
of  election  and  rejection  or  reprobation,  as  so  styled,  must  be  considered  as  con- 
sequent on  the  decrees  concerning  the  creation  and  fall.  For  both  these  decrees 
have  respect  to  that  distinction  or  discrimination  that  is  afterwards  actually  made 
amongst  men  in  pursuance  of  these  decrees.  Hence  effectual  calling,  being  the 
proper  execution  of  election,  is  sometimes  in  Scripture  called  election ;  and  the 
rejection  of  men  in  time  is  called  reprobation.  Therefore  the  decrees  of  election 
and  reprobation  must  be  looked  upon  as  beginning  there,  where  the  actual 
distinction  begins,  because  distinction  is  implied  in  the  notion  of  those  decrees. 
And  therefore,  whatsoever  is  prior  to  this  actual  distinction,  the  foresight  of  it, 
and  decree  concerning  it,  or  that  state  that  was  common,  or  wherein  they  were 
undistinguished,  the  loresight  of  that,  or  decree  concerning  it,  must  be  consi- 
dered, in  some  respect,  as  prior  to  the  decree  concerning  the  distinction. 
Because  all  that  is  before  is  supposed  or  looked  upon  as  already  put  in  the 
decree.  For  that  is  the  decree,  viz.,  to  make  such  a  distinction  between  those 
that  w^ere  before  in  such  a  common  state.  And  this  is  agreeable  to  the  Scrip- 
ture representations  of  those  decrees,  John  xv.  19  :  "  Ye  are  not  of  the  world, 
but  I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the  world,  therefore  the  world  hateth  you."  See 
also  Ezek.  xvi.  1 — 8. 

The  decrees  of  God  must  be  conceived  of  in  the  same  order,  and  as  antece- 
dent to,  and  consequent  on  one  another,  in  the  same  manner,  as  God's  acts  in 
the  execution  of  those  decrees.  If  this  will  not  hold,  with  regard  to  those 
things  that  are  the  effects  of  those  acts,  yet  certainly  it  will  hold  with  respect  to 
the  acts  themselves.  They  depend  on  one  another,  and  are  grounded  on  one 
another,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  decrees  that  these  are  the  execution  of,  and 
in  no  other.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  the  decrees  of  God  are  no  other  than  his 
eternal  doing  what  is  done,  acted  or  executed  by  him  in  time.  On  the  one 
hand,  God's  acts  themselves,  in  executing,  can  be  conceived  of  no  otherwise, 
than  as  decrees  for  a  present  effect.  They  are  acts  of  God's  will.  God  brinc^s 
things  to  pass  only  by  acts  of  his  will.  He  speaks,  and  it  is  done.  His  will 
says,  let  it  be,  and  it  is.  And  this  act  of  his  will  that  now  is,  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  really  different  from  that  act  of  will  that  was  in  him  before,  and  from 
eternity,  in  decreeing  that  this  thing  should  be  at  this  time.  It  differs  only 
relatively.  Here  is  no  new  act  of  the  will  in  God,  but  only  the  same  acts  of 
God's  will,  which  before,  because  the  time  was  not  come,  respected  future  time ; 
and  so  were  called  decrees.  But  now  the  time  being  come,  they  respect  present 
time,  and  so  are  not  called  by  us  decrees,  but  acts  executing  decrees.  Yet  they 
are  evidently  the  same  acts  in  God.  Therefore  those  acts,  in  executing,  must 
certainly  be  conceived  of  in  the  same  order,  and  with  the  same  dependence,  as 
the  decreas  themselves.  It  may  be  in  some  measure  illustrated  by  this ; — The 
decree  of  God  or  the  will  of  God  decreeing  events,  may  be  represented  as  a 
straight  line  of  infinite  length,  that  runs  through  all  past  eternity,  and  terminates 
in  the  event.  The  last  pomt  in  the  line,  is  the  act  of  God's  will  in  bringing  the 
event  to  pass,  and  does  not  at  all  differ  from  all  the  other  points  tliroughout  the 
infinite  length  of  th^  line,  in  any  other  respect  but  this,  that  this  last  point  is 
next  to  the  event.  This  line  may  be  represented  as  in  motion,  but  yet  always 
kept  parallel  to  itself.  The  hither  end  of  the  line,  by  its  motion,  describes  events 
in  the  order  in  which  they  come  to  pass ;  or  at  least  represents  God's  acts  in 
bringing  the  events  to  pass,  in  their  order  and  mutual  dependence,  antecedence 
and  consequence.  By  the  motion  of  all  the  other  points  of  the. line,  before  the 
event  or  end  of  the  line,  in  the  whole  infinite  length  of  it,  are  represented  the 
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decrees  in  their  order ;  which,  because  the  hne  in  all  its  motions  is  kept  parallel 
to  itself,  is  exactly  the  same  with  the  order  of  the  motions  of  the  last  point 
For  the  motion  of  evej^  point  of  the  whole  line,  is  in  all  respects,  just  like  the 
motion  of  that  last  pomt  wherein  the  line  terminates  in  the  event ;  and  the 
different  parts  of  the  motion  of  every  point,  are  in  every  respect  precisely  in  the 
same  order.  And  the  maxim,  that  what  is  first  in  intention,  is  last  in  execution, 
does  not  in  the  least  concern  this  matter.  For,  by  last  in  execution,  is  meant 
only  last  in  order  of  time,  without  any  respect  to  tne  priority  or  posteriority  that 
we  are  speaking  of;  and  it  does  not  at  all  hinder,  but  that  in  God's  acts,  in 
executing  his  decrees,  one  act  is  the  ground  or  reason  of  another  act,  in  the 
same  manner  precisely  as  the  decree  that  related  to  it  was  the  ground  or  reason 
of  the  other  decree.  The  absolute  independence  of  God,  no  more  argues 
against  some  of  God's  decrees  being  grounded  on  decrees  of  some  other  thmgs 
that  should  first  come  to  pass,  than  it  does  against  some  of  God's  acts  in  time, 
being  grounded  on  some  other  antecedent  acts  of  his.  It  is  just  the  same  with 
God'"s  acts  in  executing,  as  has  been  said  already  of  his  decreeing.  In  one  res- 
pect, the  end  that  is  afterwards  to  be  accomplished,  is  the  ground  of  God'b 
acting ;  in  another  respect,  something  that  is  already  accomplished,  is  the 
ground  of  his  acting,  as  it  is  the  ground  of  the  fitness  or  capableness  of  the  ad 
to  obtain  the  end.  There  is  nothing  but  the  ultimate  end  of  all  things,  viz. 
God's  glory,  and  the  communication  of  his  goodness,  that  is  prior  to  all  nist  acts 
in  creating  the  world,  in  one  respect  and  mere  possibihty  in  another.  But,  with 
respect  to  after  acts,  other  ends  are  prior  in  one  respect,  and  other  preceding 
acts  are  prior  in  another,  just  as  I  have  shown  it  to  be  with  respect  to  God's 
decrees.  Now,  this  being  established,  it  may  help  more  clearly  to  illustrate, 
and  fiilly  to  evince,  what  we  have  insisted  on  concerning  the  order  of  the 
decrees,  and  that  God's  decrees  of  some  things  that  are  accomplished  first  in 
order  of  time,  are  also  prior  in  the  order,  so  as  to  be  the  proper  ground  and 
reason  of  other  decrees.  For,  let  us  see  how  it  is  in  God's  acts  in  executing  his 
decrees.  Will  any  deny,  that  God's  act  in  rewarding  righteousness,  is  grounded 
on  a  foregoing  act  of  his  in  giving  righteousness  ?  And  that  he  rewards  right- 
eousness in  such  a  person,  because  he  hath  given  righteousness  to  such  a  person | 
and  that  because  this  latter  act  necessarily  supposes  the  former  act  foregoing  ? 
So,  in  like  manner,  God's  decree,  in  determining  to  reward  righteousne^  is 
grounded  on  an  antecedent  decree  to  give  righteousness,  because  the  former 
decree  necessarily  supposes  the  latter  decree,  and  implies  it  in  the  very  notion 
of  it.  So,  who  will  deny,  but  that  God's  act  in  punishing  sin,  is  grounded  on 
what  God  hath  antecedently  done  in  permitting  sin,  or  suffering  it  to  be,  because 
the  former  necessarily  supposes  the  latter,  and  therefore  that  the  actual  permis* 
sion  of  sin  is  prior,  m  the  order  of  nature,  to  the  punishment  of  it  ?  So  that 
w^hatever  foregoing  act  of  God  is  in  any  respect  a  ground  and  reason  of  another 
succeeding  act,  so  far  is  both  the  act,  and  decree  of  the  act,  prior  to  both  that 
other  act  and  decree. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this,  that  if  so,  the  decree  of  bestowing  salvation  on 
an  elect  soul,  is  founded  on  the  decree  of  bestowing  faith  on  him ;  for  God  ae- 
rially bestows  salvation  in  some  respect,  because  he  has  bestowed  faith  ;  and 
this  would  be  to  make  the  decree  of  election  succedaneous  to  the  decree  of  giv- 
ing faith,  as  well  as  that  of  reprobation  consequent  on  the  decree  of  permittmg 
sin.  To  this  I  answer,  that  both  God's  act,  and  also  his  decree  of  bestowing 
salvation  on  such  a  fallen  creature,  is  in  some  respects,  grounded  on  God*s  act 
and  decree  of  giving  faith,  but  in  no  wise  as  the  decree  or  act  of  eternal  pun- 
ishing is  grounded  on  sin,  because  punishment  necessarily  presupposes  sin,  so 
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that  it  could  not  be  without  it     But  the  decreeing  and  §;iving  the  happiness  of 
the  elect,  is  not  so  founded  on  faith.     The  case  is  very  different     For  with  res- 

Eect  to  eternal  punishment,  it  may  be  said  that  God  would  not,  yea,  could  not, 
ave  decreed  or  executed  it,  had  he  not  decreed  and  permitted  sin ;  but  it  can- 
not be  said,  either  that  God  could  hot,  or  would  not,  have  decreed  or  bestowed 
the  eternal  happiness  of  the  elect,  unless  he  had  decreed  and  given  faith.  In- 
eed,  the  salvation  of  an  elect  soul  is,  in  this  respect,  grounded  on  the  decree 
giving  faith  as  God's  decree  of  bestowing  happiness  on  the  elect  in  this  par- 
ular  way,  as  a  fallen  creature,  and  by  the  righteousness  of  Christ  made  his 
own,  by  being  heartily  received  and  closed  with,- is  grounded  on  the  decree  of 
bestowing  faith  in  Christ,  because  it  presupposes  it,  as  the  act  that  answers  to 
this  decree  does.  But  the  decree  of  bestowing  happiness  in  general,  which  we 
conceive  of  as  antecedent  to  this  act,  presupposes  no  such  thing ;  nor  does  just 
80  much  without  any  more  in  execution  presuppose  faith,  or  indeed  the  right- 
eousness of  Christ,  or  any  act  or  suffering  of  a  mediator,  or  even  the  fall  of  man. 
And  the  decree  of  God^s  communicating  his  goodness  to  such  a  subject,  does  not 
so  much  as  presuppose  the  beins  of  the  subject,  because  it  gives  being.  But 
there  is  no  decree  of  evil  to  such  a  sul^ect  which  can  be  conceived  of  as  ante- 
cedent to  a  decree  of  punishment  For  the  first  decree  of  evil  or  suffering, 
implies  that  in  it  For  there  is  no  evil  decreed  for  any  other  end,  but  the  glory 
of  God's  justice.  Therefore  the  decree  of  the  permission  of  sin  is  prior  to  all 
other  things  in  the  decree  of  reprobation.  Due  distinctions  seem  not  to  have 
i)een  observed,  in  asserting  that  all  the  decrees  of  God  are  unconditional ;  which 
has  occasioned  difficulties  in  controversies  about  the  decrees.  There  are  no 
conditional  decrees  in  this  sense,  viz.,  that  decrees  should  depend  on  things  as 
conditions  of  them,  which  in  this  decree,  that  depends  on  them  as  conditions,  must 
be  considered,  like  themselves,  as  yet  undecreed.  But  yet  decrees  may,  in  some 
sort,  be  conditions  of  decrees  ;  so  that  it  may  be  said,  that  God  would  not  have 
decreed  some  things,  had  he  not  decreed  others. 

§  59  The  objection  to  the  divine  decrees  will  be,  that  according  to  this 
doctrine,  God  may  do  evil,  that  good  may  come  of  it. 

Ans.  I  do  not  argue  that  God  may  commit  evil,  that  good  may  come  of  it ; 
but  that  he  may  will  that  evil  should  come  to  pass,  and  permit  that  it  may  come 
to  pass,  that  good  may  come  of  it  It  is  in  itself  absolutely  evil,  for  any  being 
to  commit  evH  that  good  may  come  of  it ;  but  it  would  be  no  evil,  but  good, 
even  in  a  creature,  to  will  that  evil  should  come  to  pass,  if  he  had  wisdom 
sufficient  to  see  certainly  that  good  would  come  of  it,  or  that  more  good  would 
come  to  pass  in  that  way  than  m  any  other.  And  the  only  reason  why  it  would 
not  be  lawful  for  a  creature  to  permit  evil  to  come  to  pass,  and  that  it  would 
not  be  wise,  or  good  and  virtuous  in  him  so  to  do,  is,  that  he  has  not  perfect 
wisdom  and  sufficiency,  so  as  to  render  it  fit  that  such  an  affair  should  be  trusted 
with  him.  In  so  doing  he  goes  beyond  his  line ;  he  goes  out  of  his  province  ; 
he  meddles  with  things  too  high  for  him.  It  is  every  one's  duty  to  do  things  fit 
for  him  in  his  sphere,  and  commensurate  to  his  power.  God  never  intrusted 
this  providence  in  the  hands  of  creatures  of  finite  imderstandings,  nor  is  it  pro- 
per that  he  should. 

If  a  prince  were  of  perfect  and  all-comprehensive  wisdom  and  foresight,  and  he 
should  see  that  an  act  of  treason  would  be  for  the  great  advancement  of  the  welfare 
of  his  kingdom,  it  might  be  wise  and  virtuous  in  him  to  will  that  such  an  act  of 
treason  should  come  to  pass ;  yea,  it  would  be  foolish  and  wrong  if  he  did  not ;  and 
it  would  be  pruiient  and  wise  in  him  not  to  restrain  the  traitor,  but  to  let  him  alone 
to  go  on  in  the  way  he  chose.     And  yet  he  might  hate  the  reason  at  the  sauui 
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time,  and  he  might  properly  also  rive  forth  laws  at  the  same  time,  forbidding  it 
upon  pain  of  death,  and  might  hold  these  laws  in  force  against  this  traitor. 

The  Arminians  themselves  allow  that  God  permits  sin,  and  that  if  he  per- 
mits it,  it  will  come  to  pass.  So  that  the  only  difficulty  about  the  act  of  the  Tvill 
that  is  in  it,  is  that  God  should  will  evil  to  be,*  that  good  may  come  of  it.  But  it 
is  demonstrably  true,  that  if  God  sees  that  good  will  come  of  it,  and  more  good 
than  other>^4se,  so  that  when  the  whole  series  of  events  is  viewed  by  God,  and  all 
things  balanced,  the  sum  total  of  good  with  the  evil,  is  more  than  without  it,  all 
being  subtracted  that  needs  be  subtracted,  and  added  that  is  to  be  added  ;  if  the 
sum  total  of  good  thus  considered,  be  greatest,  greater  than  the  sum  in  any  other 
case,  then  it  will  follow  that  God,  if  he  be  a  wise  and  holy  being,  must  will  it 

For  if  this  sum  total  that  has  evil  in  it,  when  what  tlie  evil  subtracts  is  sub- 
tracted, has  yet  the  greatest  good  in  it,  then  it  is  the  best  sum  total,  better  than 
the  other  sum  total  that  has  no  evil  in  it.  But  if,  all  thmgs  considered,  it  be 
really  the  best,  how  can  it  be  otherwise  than  that  it  should  be  chosen  by  an  in- 
finitely wise  and  good  being,  whose  holiness  and  goodness  consists  in  always 
choosm^  what  is  best  1  Which  does  it  argue  JrA:^st,  wisdom  or  folly,  a  good 
disposition  or  an  evil  one,  when  two  things  are  set  before  a  being,  the  one  bet- 
.er  and  the  other  worse,  to  choose  the  worse  and  refuse  the  better  ? 

§  60.  There  is  no  inconsistency  or  contrariety  between  the  decretive  and 
I  receptive  will  of  God.  It  is  very  consistent  to  suppose  that  God  may  hate  the 
tiling  itself,  and  yet  will  that  it  should  come  to  pass.  Yea,  I  do  not  fear  to  as- 
sert that  the  thing  itself  may  be  contrary  to  God's  will,  and  yet  that  it  may  be 
agreeable  to  his  will  that  it  should  come  to  pass,  because  his  will,  in  the  one  case, 
has  not  the  same  object  with  his  will  in  the  other  case.  To  suppose  God  to 
have  contrary  wills  towards  the  same  object,  is  a  contradiction ;  but  it  is  not  so, 
to  suppose  him  to  have  contrary  wills  about  different  objects.  The  thing  itself, 
and  that  the  thing  should  come  to  pass,  are  different,  as  is  evident ;  because  it 
is  possible  that  the  one  may  be  good  and  the  other  may  be  evil.  The  thing  it- 
.self  may  be  evil,  and  yet  it  may  be  a  good  thing  that  it  should  come  to  pass. 
It  may  be  a  good  thing  that  an  evil  thmg  should  come  to  pass ;  and  oftentimes 
it  most  certainly  and  undeniably  is  so,  and  proves  so. 

§  6 1.  Objectors  to  the  doctrine  of  election  may  say,  God  cannot  alwa}^* 
preserve  men  from  sinning,  unless  he  destroys  their  liberty.  But  will  they  deny 
that  an  omnipotent,  an  infinitely  wise  God,  could  possibly  invent  and  set  before 
men  such  strong  motives  to  obedience,  and  keep  them  before  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  should  influence  them  to  continue  in  their  obedience,  as  the  elect  an- 
gels have  done,  without  destroying  their  liberty  ?  God  will  order  it  so  that  the 
fiaints  and  angels  in  heaven  never  will  sin,  and  does  it  therefore  follow  that 
their  liberty  is  destroyed,  and  that  they  are  not  free,  but  forced  in  their  actions  ? 
Does  it  follow  that  they  are  turned  into  machines  and  blocks,  as  the  Arminians 
say  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  turn  men  ? 

§  62.  To  conclude  this  discourse ;  I  wish  the  reader  to  consider  the  unrea- 
sonableness of  rejecting  plain  revelations,  because  they  are  puzzling  to  our  rea- 
son. There  is  no  greater  difficulty  attending  this  doctrine  than  the  contrary, 
nor  so  great.  So  that  though  the  doctrine  of  the  decrees  be  mysterious,  and  at- 
tended with  difficulties,  yet  the  opposite  doctrine  is  in  itself  more  mysterious, 
and  attended  with  greater  difficulties,  and  with  contradictions  to  reason  more 
evident,  to  one  who  thoroughly  considers  things  ;  so  that,  even  if  the  Scripture 
had  made  no  revelation  of  it,  we  should  have  had  reason  to  believe  it.  But 
since  the  Scripture  is  so  abundant  in  declarintj  it,  the  unie^  sonableness  of  i-eject- 
ing  it  appears  the  more  glaring. 
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§  1.  It  is  manifest  that  the  Scripture  supposes,  that  if  ever  men  are  turned 
from  sin,  God  must  undertake  it,  and  he  must  be  the  doer  of  it ;  that  it  is  his 
doin^  that  must  determine  the  matter ;  that  all  that  others  can  do,  will  avail 
nollimg,  without  his  agency.  This  is  manifest  by  such  texts  as  these :  Jcr. 
xxxi.  18,  19, "  Turn  thou  me,  and  I  shall  be  turned ;  thou  art  the  Lord  my 
God.  Surely  after  that  I  was  turned,  I  repented ;  and  after  that  I  was  instruct- 
ed, I  smote  upon  my  thigh,"  &c.  Lam.  v.  21,  "Turn  thou  us  unto  thee,  0 
Lord,  and  we  shall  be  turned.'' 

§  2.  According  to  Dr.  Whitby's  notion  of  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit,  tlie 
Spirit  of  God  does  nothing  in  the  hearts  or  minds  of  men  beyond  the  power  of 
the  devil ;  nothing  but  what  the  devil  can  do ;  and  nothing  showing  any  greater 
power  in  any  respect,  than  the  devil  shows  and  exercises  in  his  temptations. 
For  he  supposes  that  all  that  the  Spirit  of  God  does,  is  to  bring  moral  motives 
and  inducements  to  mbd,  and  set  them  before  the  understanding,  &c  It  is 
possible  that  God  may  infuse  grace,  in  some  instances,  into  the  minds  of  such 
persons  as  are  striving  to  obtain  it  in  the  other  way,  though  they  may  not  ob- 
serve it,  and  may  not  know  that  it  is  not  obtained  by  ^adual  acquisition.  But 
if  a  man  has  indeed  sought  it  only  in  that  way,  and  with  as  much  dependence 
on  himself,  and  with  as  much  neglect  of  God  in  his  endeavors  and  prayers,  as 
such  a  doctrine  naturally  leads  to,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  he  should  obtain 
saving  grace  by  the  efficacious,  mighty  power  of  God.  It  is  most  likely  that 
God  should  bestow  this  gift  in  a  way  of  earnest  attention  to  divine  truth,  and 
the  use  of  the  means  of  grace,  with  reflection  on  one's  own  sinfulness,  and  in  a 
way  of  being  more  and  more  convinced  of  sinfulness,  and  total  corruption  and 
need  of  the  mvine  power  to  restore  the  heart,  to  infuse  goodness,  and  of  becom- 
ing more  and  more  sensible  of  one's  own  impotence,  and  helplessness  and  in- 
ability to  obtain  goodness  by  his  own  strength.  And  if  a  man  has  obtained  no 
other  virtue,  than  what  seems  to  have  been  wholly  in  that  gradual  and  insensi- 
ble way  that  might  be  expected  from  use  and  custom,  in  the  exercise  of  his  own 
strength,  he  has  reason  to  think,  however  bright  his  attainments  may  seem  to 
be,  that  he  has  no  saving  virtue. 

§  3.  Great  part  of  the  gospel  is  denied  by  those  who  deny  pure  efficacious 
grace.  They  deny  that  wherein  actual  salvation  and  the  application  of  re- 
demption mainly  consists ;  and  how  unlikely  are  such  to  be  successful  in  their 
endeavors  after  actual  salvation  ? 

§  4.  Tumbull's  explanation  of  Philip,  ii.  12,  13,  "  Work  out  your  own  sal- 
vation with  fear  and  trembling ;  for  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  you  both  to  will 
and  to  do  of  his  own  good  pleasure,''  is  this  {Christian  Philosophy,  p.  96,  97)  : 
"  Give  all  diligence  to  work  out  your  salvation ;  for  it  is  God,  the  Creator  of 
all  things,  who,  by  giving  you,  of  his  good  pleasure,  the  power  of  willing  and 
doing,  with  a  sea^^e  of  right  and  wrong,  and  reason  to  guide  and  direct  you, 
hath  visibly  made  it  your  end  so  to  do.  Your  frame  shows,  that  to  prepare 
yourselves  foi  great  moral  happiness,  arising  from  a  well  cultivated  and  im- 
proved mind  suitably  placed,  is  your  end  appointee!  to  you  by  your  Creator 
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Consider^  therefore,  that  by  neglecting  this  your  duty,  this  your  interest,  jcm 
contemn  and  oppose  the  good  will  of  God  towards  yoUy  and  his  design  in  cre^ 
ating  you^ 

§  5.  If  we  look  through  all  the  examples  we  have  of  conversion  in  Scnp- 
ture,  the  conversion  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  the  Corinthians  (**  such  were 
some  of  you,  but  ye  are  washed,"  &c.),  and  all  others  that  the  apostles  writ€ 
to,  how  far  were  they  from  this  gradual  way  of  conversion,  by  contracted  habits 
and  by  such  culture  as  TurnbuU  speaks  of  ?  Turnbull,  in  his  Christian  Phi" 
losophyy  p.  470,  seems  to  think,  that  the  sudden  conversions  that  were  in  the 
apostles'  days,  were  instances  of  their  miraculous  power,  as  in  these  words : 
"  They  appealed  to  the  works  they  wrought,  to  the  samples  they  gave  of  their 
power  to  foretell  future  events ;  their  power  to  cure  instantaneously  all  diseases 
of  the  body  ;  their  power  to  cure,  in  the  same  extraordinary  manner,  all  diseases 
of  the  mind,  or  to  convert  bad  into  good  dispositions ;  their  power  to  bestow 
gifts  and  blessings  of  all  sorts,  bodily  and  spiritual."  See  again,  to  the  like 
purpose,  p.  472. 

Now  I  would  inquire,  whether  those  who  thus  had  the  diseases  of  their 
m'mds  cured,  and  their  bad  converted  into  good  dispositions,  had  any  virtue ; 
or  whether  those  good  dispositions  of  theirs  were  virtues,  or  any  thing  praise- 
worthy ;  and  whether,  when  they  were  thus  converted,  they  became  good  men, 
3ind  the  heirs  of  salvation  1  As  Turnbull  himself  allows,  all  that  are  not  good 
men,  were  called  the  children  of  the  devil  in  Scripture ;  and  he  asserts  that  no- 
thing is  virtue,  but  what  is  obtained  by  our  own  cultui-e ;  that  no  habit  is  virtu- 
ous, but  a  contracted  one,  one  that  is  owing  to  ourselves, -our  own  diligence, 
&c.,  and  also  holds,  that  none  are  good  men  but  the  virtuous ;  none  others  are 
the  heirs  of  future  happiness. 

§  6.  What  God  wrought  for  the  Apostle  Paul  and  other  primitive  Chris-  ' 
tians,  was  intended  for  a  pattern  to  all  future  ages,  for  their  instiniction  and  ex- 
citement ;  Eph.  ii.  7,  1  Tim.  i.  16.  It  is  natural  to  expect,  that  the  first  fruits 
of  the  church  specially  recorded  in  history,  and  in  that  book  which  is  the  steady 
rule  of  the  church  in  all  things  pertaining  to  salvation,  should  be  a  pattern  to 
after  ages  in  those  things,  those  privileges,  which  equally  concern  all.  Or  if  it 
be  said,  that  as  soon  as  men  take  up  a  strong  resolution,  they  are  accepted  and 
looked  upon  by  God  as  penitents  and  converts ;  it  may'be  mquired,  is  there  a 

food  man  without  good  habits,  or  principles  of  virtue  and  goodness  in  his 
eart? 

§  7.  Turnbull  speaks  of  good  men  as  born  again  ;  i.  e.  changed  by  culture , 
Christian  Philosophy ^  p.  282.  Is  there  a  good  man  without  such  principles  as 
love  to  God  and  men,  or  charity,  humility,  &c.?  How  comes  that  resolution  to 
be  so  good,  if  no  principle  of  virtue  be  exercised  in  it  ? 

If  it  be  said,  Paul  was  a  good  man  before  he  was  converted,  it  may  be  an- 
swered, he  did  not  believe  in  Christ,  and  therefore  was  in  a  state  of  condemna- 
tion.    Besides,  he  speaks  of  himself  as  bemg  then  a  wicked  man. 

§  8.  Concerning  the  supposition  advanced  by  Bishop  Butler,  and  by  Turn- 
bull  in  his  Christian  Philosophy y  that  all  that  uod  does,  even  miracles  them- 
selves, are  wrought  according  to  general  laws,  such  as  are  called  the  Ia^vs  ol 
nature,  though  unknown  to  us ;  and  the  supposition  of  Turnbull,  that  all  may 
be  done  by  angels  acting  by  general  laws,  I  observe,  this  seems  to  be  unreason* 
able.  If  angels  effect  these  works,  acting  only  by  general  laws,  then  they 
must  do  them  without  any  immediate,  special  interposition  at  all,  even  without 
the  smallest  intimation  of  the  divine  mmd,  what  to  do,  or  upon  what  occasion 
God  would  have  any  thing  to  be  done.    And  what  will  this  doctrine  bring  in* 
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juration  to,  which  is  one  kind  of  miracle  ?  According  to  this,  all  significa- 
tions of  the  divine  mind,  even  to  the  prophets  and  apostles,  must  be  accord'mg 
to  general  laws,  without  any  special  mterposition  at  all  of  the  divine  agency. 

9  9.  Acts  xii.  23,  God  was  so  angry  with  Herod  for  not  giving  him  the 
glory  of  his  eloquence,  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  smote  him  immediately,  and 
ne  died  a  miserable  death ;  he  was  eaten  of  worms,  and  gave  up  the  ghost 
But  if  it  be  very  sinful  for  a  man  to  take  to  himself  the  glory  of  such  a  qualifi- 
cation as  eloquence,  hqw  much  more  a  man's  taking  to  himself  the  glory  of 
divine  grace,  God's  own  image,  and  that  which  is  infinitely  God's  most  excel- 
lent, precious  and  glorious  gift,  and  man's  highest  honor,  excellency  and  happi- 
ness, whereby  he  is  partaker  of  the  divine  nature,  and  becomes  a  godlike  crea- 
ture 7  If  God  was  so  jealous  for  the  gloiy  of  so  small  a  gift,  how  much  more 
for  so  high  an  endowment,  tlus  being  that  alone,  of  all  otSer  things,  by  which 
man  becomes  like  God  ?  If  man  takes  the  gloiy  of  it  to  himself  he  theiebv 
will  be  in  the  greatest  danger  of  taking  the  glory  to  himself  that  is  due  to  God, 
and  of  setting  up  himself  as  standing  in  competition  with  God,  as  v^ing  with 
the  Most  High,  and  making  himself  a  god  and  not  a  man.  If  not  giving  God 
the  glory  of  that  which  is  least  honorable,  provokes  God's  jealousy ;  much 
more  must  not  giving  God  the  glory  of  that  which  is  infinitely  the  most  honor- 
able. It  is  allowed,  the  apostle  insists  upon  it,  that  the  primitive  Christians 
should  be  sensible  that  thej^ory  of  their  gifts  belonged  to  God,  and  that  they 
made  not  themselves  to  diner.  But  how  small  a  matter  is  this,  if  they  make 
themselves  to  differ  in  that,  which  the  apostle  says  is  so  much  more  excellent 
than  all  gifts  ? 

§  10.  How  much  more  careful  has  God  shown  himself,  that  men  should  not 
be  proud  of  their  virtue,  than  of  any  other  gift  ?  See  Deut.  ix.  4,  Luke  xviiL 
9,  and  innumerable  other  places.  And  the  apostle  plainly  teaches  us  to  ascribe 
to  God  the  glory,  not  only  of  our  redemption,  but  of  our  wisdom,  righteousness 
and  sanctification ;  and  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  themselves  in  these  things, 
1  Cor.  i.  29,  30,  31.  Again,  the  apostle  plainly  directs,  that  all  that  glory  in 
their  virtue,  should  glory  in  the  Lord,  2  Cor.  x.  17.  It  is  glorying  in  virtue 
and  virtuous  deeds  he  is  there  speaking  of;  and  it  is  plain  that  the  apostle  uses 
the  expression  of  glorying  in  the  Lord,  in  such  a  sense,  as  to  imply  ascribing  the 
glory  of  our  virtue  to  God. 

§  11.  The  doctrine  of  men's  being  the  determining  causes  of  their  own  virtue, 
teaches  them,  not  to  do  so  much,  as  even  the  proud  Pharisee  did,  who  thanked 
God  for  making  him  to  difter  from  other  men  in  virtue,  Luke  xviii. 

See  Gen.  xB.  15,  16.  JobxL  12.  Dan.  ii.  26,  &c  2  Cor.  iiL  6,  6.  2  Con 
iv.  7.    2  Cor.  x.  16. 

Proverbs  Ttx.  12,  "  The  hearing  ear,  and  the  seeing  eye,  the  Lord  hath  made 
even  both  of  them ;"  compared  with  many  parallel  places  that  speak  about  God's 
giving  eyes  to  see,  and  ears  to  hear,  and  hearts  to  understand,  &c. 

§  12.  The  Arminian  doctrine,  and  the  doctrine  of  our  new  philosophers, 
concerning  habits  of  virtue  being  only  by  custom,  discipline,  and  gradual  culture, 

{'oined  with  the  other  doctrine,  that  the  obtaining  of  these  habits  in  those  that 
lave  time  for  it,  is  in  every  man's  power,  according  to  their  doctrine  of  the  free- 
dom of  will,  tends  exceedingly  to  cherish  presumption  in  sinners,  while  in 
health  and  vigor,  and  tends  to  their  utter  despair,  in  sensible  approaches  of  death 
by  mckness  or  old  age. 

§  13.  Obser^'e  that  the  question  with  some  is,  whether  the  Spirit  of  God 
loes  any  thing  at  all  in  these  days,  since  the  Scriptures  have  been  completed. 
With  those  that  allow  that  he  does  any  thing,  the  question  cannot  be«  wbethci 
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his  influence  be  immediate ;  for,  if  he  does  any  thing  at  all,  his  influence  must 
be  immediate.  Nor  can  the  question  be,  whefiier  his  influence,  with  regard  to 
what  he  intends  to  do,  be  efficacious. 

The  questions  relating  to  efficacious  grace,  controverted  between  us  and  the 
Arminians,  are  two :  1.  WTiether  the  grace  of  God,  in  giving  us  saving  virtue, 
be  determining  and  decisive.  2.  Whether  saving  virtue  be  decisively  given  by 
a  supernatural  and  sovereign  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God;  or,  whether  it  be 
only  by  such  a  divine  influence  or  assistance,  as  is  imparted  in  the  course  of 
common  providence,  either  according  to  established  laws  of  nature,  or  established 
laws  of  God's  universal  providence  towards  mankind  ;  i.  e.,  either,  1.  Assistance 
which  is  given  in  all  natural  actions,  wherein  men  do  merely  exercise  and  im- 
prove the  principles  of  nature  and  laws  of  nature,  and  come  to  such  attain- 
ments as  are  connected  with  such  exercises  by  the  mere  laws  of  nature.  For 
there  is  an  assistance  in  all  such  natural  actions ;  because  it  is  by  a  divine  in- 
fluence that  the  laws  of  nature  are  upheld ;  and  a  constant  concurrence  of  divine 
power  is  necessary  in  order  to  our  living,  moving,  or  having  a  being.  This  we 
may  call  a  natural  assistance.  Or,  2.  That  assistance,  which,  though  it  be 
something  besides  the  upholding  of  the  laws  of  nature  (which  take  place  in  aU 
affairs  of  life),  is  yet,  by  a  divine,  universal  constitution  in  this  particular  affair 
of  religion,  so  connected  with  those  voluntary  exercises  which  result  from  this 
mere  natural  assistance,  that  by  this  constitution  it  indiscriminately  extends  to 
all  mankind,  and  is  certainly  connected  with  such  exercises  and  improvements,  as 
those  just  mentioned,  by  a  certain,  established,  known  rule,  as  much  as  any  of  the 
laws  of  nature.  This  kind  of  assistance,  though  many  Arminians  call  it  a  super- 
natural assistance,  differs  little  or  nothing  from  that  natural  assistance  that  is 
established  by  a  law  of  nature.  The  law  so  established,  is  only  a  particular 
law  of  nature ;  as  some  of  the  laws  of  nature  are  more  general,  others  more 
particular :  but  this  establishment,  which  they  suppose  to  be  by  divine  promise, 
differs  nothing  at  all  from  many  other  particular  laws  of  nature,  except  only 
in  tliis  circumstance,  of  the  established  constitutions,  being  revealed  in  the  word 
of  God,  while  others  are  left  to  be  discovered  only  by  experience. 

The  Calvinists  suppose  otherwise;  they  suppose  that  divine  influence  and 
operation,  by  which  saving  virtue  is  obtained,  is  entirely  different  from,  and 
above  common  assistance,  or  that  which  is  given  in  a  course  of  ordinary  provi- 
lence,  according  to  universally  established  laws  of  nature.  They  suppose  2 
principle  of  saving  virtue  is  immediately  imparted  and  implanted  by  thai 
operation,  which  is  sovereign  and  efficacious  in  this  respect,  that  its  effect  pro- 
ceeds not  from  any  established  laws  of  nature.  I  mention  this  as  an  entirely 
diff*erent  question  from  the  other,  viz.,  whether  the  grace  of  God,  by  which  we 
obtain  saving  virtue,  is  determining  or  decisive.  For  that  it  may  be,  if  it  be  given 
wholly  in  a  course  of  nature,  or  by  such  an  operation  as  is  limited  and  regulated 
perfectly  according  to  established,  invariable  laws.  For  none  will  dispute  that 
many  things  are  brought  to  pass  by  God  in  this  manner,  that  are  decisively  oi- 
dered  by  him,  and  are  brought  to  pass  by  his  determining  providence. 

The  controversy,  as  it  relates  to  eflScacious  grace,  in  this  sense,  includes  in 
it  these  four  questions. 

1.  Whether  saving  virtue  differs  from  common  virtue,  or  such  virtue  as  those 
have  that  are  not  in  a  state  of  salvation,  in  nature  and  kind,  or  only  in  degree 
and  circumstances  ? 

2.  Whether  a  holy  disposition  of  heart,  as  an  internal,  governing  principle 
of  life  and  practice,  be  immediately  implanted  or  infused  in  the  soul,  or  only  be 
c  ontracted  by  repeated  acts,  and  obtained  by  human  culture  and  improvem^iit  1 
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3.  Whether  conversion,  or  the  change  of  a  person  from  being  a  vicious  oi 
wicked  man,  to  a  truly  virtuous  character,  be  instantaneous  or  gradual  ? 

4.  Whether  the  divine  assistance  or  influence,  by  which  men  obtain  true  and 
saving  virtue,  be  sovereign  and  arbitrary,  or,  whether  God,  in  giving  this  assist- 
ance and  its  effects,  I'units  himself  to  certain  exact  and  stated  rules,  revealed 
in  his  word,  and  established  by  his  promises  ? 

§  14.  Eph.  i.  19,  20,  "  What  is  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power  to 
usward,  according  to  the  working  of  his  mighty  power,"  or  the  effectual  work- 
ing, as  the  word  sienifiesi — These  word^,  according  to  the  effectual  working  of 
his  power y  we  shall  find  applied  to  conversion,  to  growth  in  grace,  and  to  rising 
up  at  last.  You  have  them  applied  to  conversion,  Xph.  iii.  7  :  "  Whereof  I  was 
made  a  minister,  according  to  the  gift  of  the  grace  of  God,  given  to  me,  by  the 
effectiud  working  of  his  power.^^ — So  likewise  to  growth  in  grace,  Eph.  iv.  10: 
"  The  whole  body  increaseth  with  the  increase  of  God,  by  the  effectual  working 
in  the  measure  of  every  part." — And  to  the  resurrection  to  glory  at  the  last  day, 
Philip,  iii.  2 1 :  "  He  will  change  our  vile  bodies,  according  to  the  effectual  work' 
ing  of  his  mighty  power,  whereby  he  is  able  to  subdue  all  things  to  himself.'* 

And  that  the  power  of  God  in  conversion,  or  in  giving  faith  and  tire  spiritual 
blessings  that  attend  it,  is  here  meant,  may  be  argued  from  the  apostle's  change 
of  phrase,  that  whereas  in  the  foregoing  verse,  he  spoke  of  the  riches  of  the 
glory  of  Christ's  inheritance  in  the  samts,  he  does  not  go  on  to  say,  "  and  what 
is  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power  towards  them"  (i.  e.,  the  saints),  which 
surely  would  have  been  most  natural,  if  he  still  had  respect  only  to  the  power 
of  God  in  bestowing  the  inheritance  of  future  glory.  But,  instead  of  that,  we 
see  he  changes  the  phrase ;  "  and  what  is  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power 
to  usward  who  believe  ;"  plainly  intimating  some  kind  of  change  of  the  sub- 
ject, or  a  respect  to  the  subject  of  salvation  with  regard  to  something  diverse ; 
that  whereas  before  he  spoke  of  saints  in  their  future  state  only,  now  he  speaks 
of  something  that  the  saints,  we  that  dwell  in  this  world,  that  believe,  are  the  sub- 
jects of.  And  as  the  apostle  includes  himself,  so  it  is  the  more  likely  he  should 
have  the  mighty  power  of  God  in  conversion  in  his  thought ;  his  conversion 
having  been  so  visible  and  remarkable  an  instance  of  God's  marvellous  power. 

Again,  the  apostle,  in  praying  that  they  "  knowing  the  exceeding  greatness 
of  God's  power,"  &c.,  prays  for  such  a  knowledge  and  conviction  of  the  power 
of  God  to  bring  them  to  life  and  glory,  which  was  a  most  special  remedy  against 
such  doubts  as  the  church  in  the  then  present  state  was  most  exposed  to,  viz.,  that 
of  their  being  preserved  to  glory  and  salvation  through  all  their  trials,  persecutions, 
and  the  great  opposition  that  was  made  by  the  enemies  of  Christ  and  their  souls. 
Therefore,  after  mentioning  the  glory  of  their  inheritance,  he,  for  their  comfort 
and  establishment,  illentions  the  power  of  God  to  bring  them  to  the  possession 
of  this  inheritance,  as  the  apostle  Peter  does,  1  Peter  i.  4, 5 :  "  To  an  inheritance 
incorruptible — who  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto  salvation." 
He  speaks  to  their  hearts,  for  here  was  their  difficulty  and  temptation  to  doubt- 
in«jf.  But  if  the  keeping  them  in  faith  showed  such  great  power,  mu^h  more 
did  the  first  bringing  them  from  heathenism  and  the  power  of  sin,  darkness  and 
spiritual  death  and  ruin,  into  a  state  of  faith  and  salvation,  quickening  them  when 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins ;  as  it  is  a  greater  instance  of  divine  power  to  raise 
the  dead,  than  to  maintain  life  that  is  exposed  to  danger ;  a  greater  work  to  re- 
concile us  being  enemies,  than  to  keep  us  friends  being  reconciled.  It  was  nat- 
mal  for  the  apostle  to  put  them  in  mind  of  the  power  of  God  manifested  in  their 
conversion,  as  he  would  strengthen  their  faith  in  his  power  to  raise  them  at  the 
laat  d««y,  and  glorify  them  to  eternity.    Dr.  Groodwin  says,  he  finds  most  of  the 
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Greek  fathers  ran  this  way  in  interpreting  the  place.  He  mentions  Theophy- 
lact  and  Chiysostom,  and  cites  these  words  of  Chrysostom :  "  The  apostle'i 
scope  is  to  demonstrate  by  what  already  was  manifested  in  them,  viz.,  the  power 
of  God  in  working  faith,  and  to  raise  up  their  hearts  to  believe  what  was  not 
manifested,  viz.,  me  raising  of  them  from  death  to  life.  It  being  (saith  he)  a 
far  more  wonderful  work  to  persuade  a  soul  to  believe  in  Christ,  than  to  raise 
up  a  dead  man,  a  far  more  admirable  work  of  the  two."  Besides,  what  the  apos- 
tle says  in  the  continuation  of  his  discourse,  explains  his  meaning,  and  puts  the 
matter  of  his  intending  to  include  the  power  of  God  manifested  in  their  conYer- 
sion,  out  of  all  doubt,  as,  in  the  very  next  sentence,  "  and  you  hath  he  quickened, 
who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins :"  and  every  word  that  follows,  to  the  end 
of  the  second  chapter,  confirms  the  same  thing.  I  shall  mention  a  few  of  them  : 
verse  2,  "  Wherem  in  time  past  ye  walked — according  to  the  prince  of  the 
power  of  the  air,  the  spirit  that  now  worketh  effectually  in  the  children  of  dis- 
obedience." This  shows  the  exceeding  greatness  of  power  in  their  being  deliv- 
ered from  such  a  state,  wherein  they  were  held  by  the  great  power  of  so  strong 
an  enemy.  Verses  5  and  6,  '*  Even  when  we  were  dead  in  sins,  hath  qtiickei^ 
ed  us  together  in  Christ,  and  hath  raised  us  up  together,  and  made  us  sit  together 
in  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus."  These  things  tend  to  show  how  the  power 
of  God  in  their  conversion,  and  the  happy,  honorable,  and  glorious  change  of 
their  state  by  it,  was  according  to  the  power  that  wrought  in  Christ  when  he  was 

?uickened,  raised  up,  and  made  to  sit  in  heavenly  places,  as  chap.  i.  19,  20,  21. 
l^ow,  to  back  this  with  a  parallel  place,  as  here  in  this  place  the  apostle  speaks 
of  the  greatness  of  God's  power  in  working  faith,  and  parallels  it  with  the  power 
that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead ;  so  we  find  he  says  the  very  same  thing 
in  Colossians  ii.  12,  13 :  "  Ye  are  buried  with  him  in  baptism,  wherein  also  ye 
are  risen  with  him  through  the  faith  of  the  operation  of  God,  who  hath  raised  him 
from  the  dead."  In  that  text  in  Ephesians  the  apostle  speaks  of  faith,  the  power 
that  works  in  us  that  believe.  So  in  this  text  in  Colossians,  ye  are  risen 
through  faith.  Again,  2dly,  in  Ephesians,  together  with  what  there  follows, 
chap,  ii.,  he  compareth  believing  to  a  rising  from  the  dead.  So  here  in  Colos- 
sians, ye  are  risen  with  him  through  faith.  Thirdly,  as  in  Ephesians  the  apos- 
tle speaks  of  the  work  of  God  in  giving  faith,  as  parallel  with  his  work  in  rais- 
ing Christ,  so  he  does  here  in  Colossians :  "  Ye  are  risen  with  him,  through  the 
faith  of  the  operation  of  God,  who  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead.'"  Fousthly,  as 
we  in  Ephesians  are  said  to  believe,  according  to  the  efficacious  working  of  God, 
the  word  ev€Qyeia  is  also  used  here  in  Colossians.  It  is  called  faith  of  the  opera- 
tion, or  effectual  working  of  God,  and  as  there  God  is  said  to  be  the  author,  the 
same  that  raised  up  Christ,  and  to  work  faith  in  them ;  so  here  it  is  the  faith  of 
the  operation  of  God  who  raised  Christ  from  the  dead,  so  that,  every  way,  one 
place  is  parallel  with  the  other. 

Some  pretend,  that  in  that  expression,  through  the  faith  of  the  operation  of 
God,  there  is  no  respect  to  God's  operation  as  the  efficient  cause  of  faith,  bul 
only  to  the  opieration  of  God  that  raised  Christ  as  the  object  of  faith,  which  be 
lieves  that  povser  and  operation  as  it  was  manifested  in  raising  Christ,  and  which 
is  believed  to  be  sufficient  to  raise  us  up  also.  But  that  the  apostle  means  the 
operation  of  God  in  giving  faith,  appears  by  verse  11,  which  introduces  these 
words,  whete  the  apostle  says — "  In  whom  ye  are  circumcised  with  the  circum' 
dsion  made  without  hands,  in  putting  off  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  by  tte 
circumcision  of  Christ."  This  phrase,  made  without  hands,  in  Scripture,  alwa/s 
denotes  God's  immediate  power,  above  the  course  of  nature,  and  above  seeosd 
causes.    Thus,  when  he  speaks  of  heaven,  2  Cor.  v.  1,  he  calls  it  ^'  a  house  lot 
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made  with  hands,"  and  in  Heb.  ix.  11,  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  which  was 
framed  by  so  wonderful  and  supernatural  a  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  said  to 
be  a  "  taoemacle  made  without  hands." 

Note.  The  foregoing  remarks  concerning  the  texts  in  Eph.  i.  19,  20,  anJ 
in  Coloss.  ii.  11,  12,  13,  are  taken  chiefly  from  Dr.  Goodwin's  Works,  Vol.  I 
p.  298,  &c. 

§  15.  It  is  a  doctrine  mightily  in  vogue,  that  God  has  promised  his  saving 
grace  to  men^s  sincere  endeavors  in  praying  for  it,  and  using  proper  means  to 
obtain  it ;  and  so  that  it  is  not  God's  mere  will  that  determines  the  matter,  whether 
we  shall  have  saving  grace  or  not ;  but  that  the  matter  is  left  with  us,  to  be 
determined  by  the  sincerity  of  our  endeavors. 

But  there  is  vast  confusion  in  all  talk  of  this  kind,  for  want  of  its  being  well 
explained  what  is  meant  by  sincerity  of  endeavor,  and  through  men's  deceiving 
themselves  by  using  words  without  a  meaning.  I  think  the  Scripture  knows  of 
but  one  sort  of  sincerity  in  religion,  and  that  is  a  truly  pious  or  holy  sincerity. 
The  Bible  suggests  no  notion  of  any  other  sort  of  sincere  obedience,  or  any  other 
sincerity  of  endeavors,  or  any  doings  whatsoever  in  religion,  than  doing  from 
love  to  God  and  true  love  to  our  duty.     As  to  those  that  endeavor  and  take 

t)ains  (let  them  do  ever  so  much),  that  yet  do  nothing  freely,  or  from  any  true 
ove  to,  or  delight  in  God,  or  free  inclination  to  virtue,  but  wholly  for  by-ends, 
and  from  sinister  and  mercenary  views,'  as  being  driven  and  forced  against  their 
inclination,  or  induced  by  regard  to  things  foreign ;  I  say,  respecting  such  as 
these,  I  find  nothing  in  Scripture  that  should  lead  us  to  call  them  honest  and 
sincere  in  their  endeavors.  I  doubt  not  but  that  the  Scripture  promises  super- 
natural, truly  divine  and  saving  blessings,  to  such  a  sincerity  of  endeavor  as 
arises  from  true  love  to  our  duty.  But  then,  as  I  apprehend,  this  is  only  to 
promise  more  saving  grace  to  him  that  seeks  it  in  the  exercise  of  saving  grace, 
agreeably  to  that  repeated  saying  of  our  Saviour,  "  to  him  that  hath  shall  be 

Sven,  and  he  shall  have  more  abundance."  Persons,  in  seeking  grace  with 
is  sincerity,  ask  in  faith ;  they  seek  these  blessings  in  the  exercise  of  a  saving 
faith,  the  great  condition  of  the  covenant  of  grace.  And  I  suppose,  promises 
are  made  to  no  sincerity,  but  what  implies  this.  And  whoever  supposes  that 
divine  promises  are  made  to  any  other  sincerity  than  this,  I  imagine  he  never 
will  be  able  to  make  out  his  scheme,  and  that  for  two  reasons : 

1.  On  such  a  supposition,  the  promises  must  be  supposed  to  be  made  to  an 
undetermined  condition.     And, 

2.  Even  on  the  supposition  that  the  promises  are  made  to  some  other  sin- 
cerity than  truly  pious  sincerity,  the  sovereign  grace  and  will  of  God  must  de- 
termine the  existence  of  the  condition  of  the  promises ;  and  so  the  whole  must 
still  depend  on  God's  determining  grace. 

1.  On  the  supposition  that  the  promises  of  saving  grace  are  made  to  some 
other  sincerity  of  endeavor  than  that  which  implies  true  and  saving  piety  of 
heart,  they  must  be  made  to  an  undetermined  condition,  and  so  be  in  enfect  no 
promises  at  all. 

If  there  be  any  thing  else  worthy  to  be  called  sincerity  in  endeavors  after 
holiness,  but  a  free,  pious  inclination,  or  true  regard  and  love  to  holiness, 
nothing  better  can  be  mentioned  than  this,  viz.,  endeavors  after  holiness,  from  a 
real  wHlingness  of  heart  to  put  forth  those  endeavors  for  the  agent's  own  sake, 
yet  for  such  ends  as  prudence  and  self-love  would  propose ;  such  as  hLs  own 
eternal  interest,  salvation  from  everlasting  misery,  &c 

So  that  by  sincerity  here,  is  not  meant  any  holy  freedom  or  virtuous  dis- 
position or  desire ;  but  in  it  signl€es  no  more  than  reaUty  of  dispoffltion  and  will 
Vol.  IL  70 
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to  endeavor  for  some  end,  cjuly  provided  the  end  be  subsrvient  to  seii-preserva- 
tion.  But  the  thin^  that  truly  in  this  case  denominates  the  endeavor  sincere,  is 
the  reality  of  the  will  or  disposition  of  heart  to  endeavor,  and  not  the  goodness 
of  the  will  or  disposition.  Now  if  this  be  the  sincerity  of  endeavor  which  is 
meant,  when  men  talk  of  its  being  the  condition  of  peremptory  and  dedsive 
promises  of  saving  grace,  then  it  never  has  (as  I  know  oH  yet  been  told,  and  I 
suppose,  never  will  or  can  be  told,  what  the  condition  of  the  promise  is. 

The  thing  that  needs  to  be  determined,  in  order  to  know  this  condition,  is, 
how  great  a  degree  of  this  sort  of  sincerity,  or  real  willingness  of  heart  to  en- 
deavor, a  man  must  have,  to  be  entitled  to  the  promise.  For  there  can  be  no 
question,  but  that  multitudes  that  live  in  gross  wickedness,  and  are  men  of  a 
ver)'  debauched,  flagitious  behavior,  have  some  degree  of  it ;  and  there  are 
none,  even  of  those  that  are  the  most  strict  and  pamful  in  their  endeavor,  but 
have  it  in  a  ver}'  imperfect  degree,  and,  in  many  things,  fail  of  this  sincerity  of 
endeavor.  For  it  must  be  kept  in  mind,  that  the  sincerity  of  heart  we  are 
speaking  of,  attending  religious  duties,  is  only  a  reality  of  willingness  to  use 
endeavors.  And  every  man  whatsoever,  that  uses  any  endeavor  at  all  for  his 
salvation,  or  ever  performs  any  religious  duty,  to  the  end  that  he  may  go  to 
heaven  and  not  to  hell,  has  this  sincerity.  For  whatever  men  do  voluntarily 
for  this  end,  they  do  from  a  real  willingness  and  disposition  of  heart  to  do  it ; 
for  if  they  were  not  willing  to  do  it,  they  would  not  do  it.  There  surely  are  no 
voluntary  actions  performed  without  men's  being  willing  to  perform  them.  And 
is  there  any  man  that  will  assert  that  God  has  absolutely  or  peremptorily  prom- 
ised his  saving  grace  to  any  man  that  ever  stirs  hand  or  foot,  or  thinks  ont 
thought  in  orcler  to  his  salvation  1 

And  on  the  other  hand,  as  to  those  that  go  farthest  in  their  endeavors, 
still  they  fail  in  numberless  instances,  of  exercising  this  kind  of  sincerity,  con- 
sisting in  reality  of  will.  For  such  are  guilty  of  innumerable  sins ;  and  every 
man  that  commits  sin,  by  so  doing,  instead  of  being  sincerely  willing  to  do  his 
duty,  sincerely  wills  the  contrary.  For  so  far  as  any  actions  of  his  are  his  sin, 
so  far  his  will  is  in  what  he  does.  No  action  is  imputed  to  us  any  farther  than 
it  is  voluntary,  and  involves  the  real  disposition  of  the  heart.  The  man,  in  this 
painful  endeavor,  fails  continually  of  his  duty,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  of 
perfect  obedience.  And  so  far  as  he  does  so,  he  fails  of  sincerity  of  endeavor. 
No  man  is  any  farther  defective  in  his  obedience,  than  as  he  is  defective  in  sin- 
cerity ;  for  there  the  defect  lies,  viz.,  in  his  will,  and  the  disposition  of  his  heart 
If  men  were  perfect  in  these,  that  would  be  the  same  thing  as  to  be  perfect  in 
obedience,  or  complete  in  holiness.  Nothing,  either  of  omission  or  commission, 
is  sin  any  farther  than  it  includes  the  real  disposition  and  will ;  and  therefore, 
no  men  are  any  farther  sinful,  than  as  they  are  sincere  in  sinning  ;  and  so  far 
as  they  are  sincere  in  sinning,  so  far  they  are  deficient  of  sincerely  endeavoring 
their  duty.  Now,  therefore,  where  are  the  bounds  to  which  men  must  come  in 
order  to  be  entitled  to  the  promise  1  Some  have  a  faint  sincerity  of  endeavor, 
who  none  do  suppose  are  entitled  to  the  promise.  And  those  that  have  most 
sincerity  of  endeavor,  do  greatly  fail  of  that  degree  of  sincerity  that  they  ought 
to  have,  or  fall  short  of  that  which  God  require3.  And  there  are  infinite  de- 
grees between  these  two  classes.  And  if  every  degree  of  strength  of  endeavor 
is  not  sufficient,  and  yet  some  certain  degree  of  it,  greatly  short  of  that  which 
God  requires,  is  sufficient,  then  let  it  be  determined  what  that  degree  is. 

Some  have  determined  thus,  that  if  men  sincerely  endeavor  to  do  what  they 
can,  God  has  promised  to  help  them  to  do  more,  &c.  But  this  question  remains 
to  be  resolved,  whetl  ler  the  condition  of  the  promise  be,  that  he  shall  an- 
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cerely  endeavor  to  do  what  he  can  constantly,  or  only  sometimes.  For  there  is 
no  man  that  sincerely  endeavors  to  do  his  duty  to  the  utmost  constantly,  with 
this  sort  of  sincerity  consisting  in  reality  of  will  so  to  do.  If  he  did,  he  would 
perfectly  .do  his  duty  at  all  times.  For,  as  was  observed  before,  nothing  else  is 
required  but  the  will ;  and  men  never  fail  of  their  duty,  or  commit  sin,  but 
when  their  real  will  is  to  sin. 

But  if  the  condition  of  the  promise,  be  sincerely  doing  what  they  can  some- 
times, then  it  should  be  declared  how  often,  or  how  great  a  part  of  the  time  of 
man's  life,  he  must  exercise  this  sincerity.  It  is  manifest  that  men  fail  of  their 
duty  every  day,  yea  continually  ;  and  therefore,  that  there  is  a  continual  defect 
of  sincerity  of  endeavor  in  the  practice  of  duty. 

If  it  should  be  said  that  the  condition  of  the  promise  of  saving  grace  is, 
that,  take  one  time  with  another,  and  one  duty  with  another,  the  sincerity  of 
their  will  should  be  chiefly  in  favor  of  their  duty ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  they 
should  be  sincere  in  endeavors  to  do  more  than  half  their  duty,  though  they 
sincerely  neglect  the  rest ;  I  would  inquire,  where  they  find  such  promises  as 
these  in  the  Bible  1  Besides,  I  think  it  can  be  demonstrated,  that  there  is  not  a 
man  on  earth,  that  ever  comes  up  half  way  to  what  the  law  of  God  requires  of 
him ;  and  consequently  that  there  is  in  all  more  want  of  sincerity,  than  any 
actual  possession  of  it  But  whether  it  be  so  or  no,  how  does  it  appear,  that 
if  men  are  sincere  in  endeavoring  with  respect  to  more  than  half  their  duty, 
God  has  promised  them  saving  mercy  and  grace,  though,  through  a  defect  of 
their  sincerity,  the  rest  be  neglected  ? 

But  if  we  suppose  the  sincerity  to  which  divine  promises  are  made,  implies 
a  true  freedom  of  the  heart  in  religious  endeavors  and  performances,  consisting 
in  love  to  God  and  holiness,  inclining  our  hearts  to  our  duty  for  its  own  sake, 
here  is  something  determinate  and  precise  ;  as  a  title  to  the  benefit  promised, 
does  not  depend  on  any  particular  degree  of  sincerity  to  be  found  out  by  difli- 
cult  and  unsearchable  rules  of  mathematical  calculation,  but  on  the  nature  of  it ; 
this  sincerity  being  a  thing  of  an  entirely  distinct  nature  and  kind  from  any 
thing  that  is  to  be  found  in  those  men  who  have  no  interest  in  the  promises. 
If  men  know  they  have  this  sincerity,  they  may  know  the  promises  are  theirs, 
though  they  may  be  sensible  they  have  very  much  of  a  contrary  principle  in 
their  hearts,  the  operations  of  which  are  as  real  as  of  this.  This  is  the  only 
sincerity  in  religion  that  the  Scripture  makes  any  account  of.  According  to 
the  word  of  God,  then,  and  then  only,  is  there  a  sincere,  universal  obedience, 
when  persons  love  all  God's  commands,  and  love  all  those  things  wherein 
holiness  consist^  and  endeavor  after  obedience  to  every  divine  precept,  from 
love  and  of  free  choice.  Otherwise,  in  Scripture  account,  there  is  nothing  but 
sincere  disobedience  and  rebellion,  without  any  sincerity  of  the  contrarv.  For 
their  disobedience  is  of  free  choice,  from  sincere  love  to  sin,  and  delight  in 
wickedness.  But  their  refraining  from  some  sins,  and  performing  some  external 
Juties,  is  without  the  least  degree  of  free  choice  or  sincere  love. 

If  here  it  should  be  said,  that  men  who  have  no  piety  of  heart  in  a  saving 
Jegree,  yet  may  have  some  degree  of  love  to  virtue ;  and  it  should  be  insist eid 
that  mankind  are  born  with  a  moral  sense,  which  implies  a  natural  approbation 
of,  and  love  to  virtue ;  and  therefore,  men  that  have  not  the  principle  of  love 
to  God  and  virtue  established  to  that  degree  as  to  be  truly  pious  men,  and  en- 
titled to  heaven,  yet  may  have  such  degrees  of  them  as  to  engage  them,  with 
a  degree  of  ingenuous  sincerity  and  free  inclination,  to  seek  after  farther  de- 
grees of  virtue,  and  so  with  a  sincerity  above  that  which  has  been  mentioned, 
?i2.,  a  real  willinirness  to  use  endeavors  from  fear  and  self-interest ;  it  may  be 
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replied,  If  this  be  allowed,  it  will  not  at  all  help  the  matter.  For  still  the  same 
question  returns,  viz.,  what  degree  of  this  sincerity  is  it  that  constitutes  the  pre- 
cise condition  of  the  promise  1  It  is  supposed  that  all  mankind  have  this  moral 
sense ;  but  yet  it  is  not  supposed  that  all  mankind  are  entitled  to  the  promises 
of  saving  mercy.  Therefore  the  promises  depend,  as  above  noticed,  on  the 
degree  of  sincerity,  under  the  same  difficulties,  and  with  the  same  intricacies, 
and  all  the  forementioned  unfixedness  and  uncertainty.  And  other  things  ct>n- 
cerning  this  sincerity,  besides  the  degree  of  it,  are  undetermined,  viz.,  how  con- 
stant this  degree  of  sincerity  of  endeavor  must  be ;  how  long  it  must  be  contin- 
ued  ;  and  how  early  it  must  be  begun. 

Thus,  it  appears  that,  on  the  supposition  of  God's  having  made  any  prom- 
ises of  saving  grace  to  the  sincere  endeavors  of  ungodly  men,  it  will  follow, 
that  such  promises  are  made  to  an  undetermined  condition. 

But  a  supposed  promise  to  an  undetermined  condition,  is  truly  no  prom- 
ise at  all.  It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  positive  determinate  promises  made  to  some- 
thing not  determined,  or  to  a  condition  that  is  not  fixed  in  the  pronaLse.  If  the 
condition  be  not  decided,  there  is  nothing  decisive  in  the  affair. 

If  the  master  of  a  family  should  give  forth  such  a  pretended  promise  as 
this  to  his  servants,  "  I  promise,  that  if  any  of  you  will  do  something,  though  I 
tell  you  not  what,  that  I  will  surely  give  him  an  inheritance  among  my  chil- 
dren :"  would  this  be  truly  any  promise  at  all  ? 
I  proceed  now  to  observe, 

II.  On  the  supposition  that  the  promises  of  saving  grace  are  made  to  some 
other  sincerity  of  endeavor,  than  that  which  implies  truly  pious  sincerity,  the 
sovereign  grace  and  will  of  God  must  determine  the  existence  of  the  condition 
of  the  promises ;  and  so  the  whole  must  still  depend  on  God's  determining 
grace ;  and  that  of  whatever  kind  this  sincerity,  short  of  truly  pious  and  saving 
sincerity,  is  supposed  to  be  ;  whether  it  consists  only  in  a  reality  of  will,  arising 
from  foreign  motives,  for  a  certain  degree  of  endeavors  or  use  of  means ;  or 
whether  it  be  a  certain  sincerity  or  reality  of  willingness  to  use  endeav(»rs, 
arising  from  a  natural  love  of  virtue.  For  all  suppose  the  sincerity,  to  which 
the  promises  are  made,  to  be  that  in  which  some  are  distinguished  from  otb^s; 
none  supposing  that  all  mankind,  without  exception,  have  this  sincerity  whidi 
is  the  condition  of  the  promises.  Therefore,  this  sincerity  must  be  a  distmguisii- 
ing  attainment.  And  how  it  that  some  attain  to  it,  and  not  others  ?  It  must  he 
in  one  of  these  two  ways ;  either  by  the  sovereign  gift  of  God*s  will,  or  hy 
Iheir  endeavors.  To  say  the  former,  is  to  give  up  the  point,  and  to  own  that 
the  sovereign  grace  of  God  determines  the  existence  of  the  condition  of  the 
promises.  But  if  it  be  said,  that  this  distinguishing  sincerity  of  endeavor  is 
obtained  by  men's  own  endeavor,  then  I  ask,  what  sort  of  endeavor  is  it  attained 
by  ?  Sincere  endeavor,  or  insincere  ?  None  will  be  so  absurd,  as  to  say,  that 
this  great  condition  of  saving  promises  is  attained  to  by  insincere  endeavors. 
For  what  tendency,  either  natural  or  moral,  can  the  exercise  of  insincerity  have, 
to  produce,  or  attain  to  sincerity  ?  But  if  it  be  said,  that  distinguishing  smcen^ 
of  endeavor  is  attained  to  by  distinguishing  sincere  endeavor,  this  is  to  run 
round  in  a  ridiculous  circle ;  and  still  the  difficulty  remains,  and  the  question 
returns,  how  the  distinguishing  sincerity  that  first  of  all  took  place  in  (he  affair 
3ame  to  have  existence,  otherwise  than  by  the  determining  grace  of  God  ? 

And  if  it  be  said,  that  there  is  no  need  of  supposing  any  such  thin^  as  any 
previous,  habitual  sincerity,  or  any  such  sincerity  going  before,  as  shsdl  be  an 
established  principle,  but  that  it  is  sufficient  that  the  free  will  does  sincerdj 
Jetermme  itself  to  endeavor  after  holiness ;  I  answer,  whether  we  suppose  die 
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ginceiihr  that  first  entitles  to  the  promises,  to  be  a  settled  habit,  or  established 
principle  or  not,  it  does  not  in  the  least  remove  the  difficulty,  as  long  as  it  is 
somelhine,  in  which  some  men  are  distinguished  from  others,  that  precedes  the 
distinguishing  endeavor  which  entitles  to  the  promises,  and  is  the  source  and 
spring  of  those  endeavors.  This  first,  distinguishing  sincerity,  which  is  the 
spring  of  the  whole  affair,  must  have  existence  by  some  means  or  other ;  and 
it  must  proceed  either  from  some  previous,  sincere  endeavor  of  the  man's  own, 
which  is  a  contradiction ;  or  from  God,  which  is  the  point  required ;  or  it  must 
be  the  effect  of  chance,  in  other  words,  of  nothing. 

If  we  suppose  that  distinguishing  sincerity  of  endeavor  by  which  some  men 
are  mterested  in  the  promises  of  saving  grace,  and  not  others,  to  be  some  cer-> 
tain  degree  of  love  to  virtue,  or  any  thing  else  in  the  disposition  or  exercise  of 
the  heart ;  yet  it  must  be  owned,  that  all  men  either  are  alike  by  nature,  as  to 
love  to  virtue,  or  they  are  not  If  they  are  not,  but  some  have  naturally  a 
greater  love  to  virtue  than  others,  and  this  determines  some,  rather  than  others, 
to  the  requisite  sincerity  of  endeavor  after  saving  grace ;  then  God  determines 
the  affair  by  his  sovereign  will ;  for  he,  and  not  men  themselves,  determines 
all  distinguishing  qualifications  or  advantages  that  men  are  born  with.  Or  if 
there  be  no  difference  naturally,  but  one  man  is  born  with  the  same  love  to  vir- 
tue as  another ;  (hen,  how  do  some  men  first  attain  to  more  of  this  love  to  vir- 
tue than  others,  and  so  possess  that  distinguishing  sincerity  of  endeavor  which 
consists  in  it  ?  To  say  it  arises  firom  a  previous  distingui^ng  sincerity  of  en- 
deavor, attempt,  desire,  or  will,  is  a  contradiction.  Therefore,  it  must  proceed 
from  the  determining  grace  of  God;  which  being  allowed,  the  great  point  in 
dispute  is  allowed. 

§  16.  Ephesians  ii.  8,  "  By  grace  are  ye  saved,  through  faith ;  and  that  not 
of  yourselves :  it  is  the  gift  of  God."  Mr.  Beach  observes,  "  this  text  does  not 
mean  that  their  faith  is  so  God^s  gift,  as  not  to  be  of  themselves,  as  is  most  evi- 
dent to  any  one  who  reads  the  original."  This  is  certainly  a  great  mistake. 
What  I  suppose  he  means,  is,  that  the  relative  /Ao^,  being  of  the  neuter  gender, 
and  the  word  nurug  of  the  feminine,  they  do  not  agree  together.  But  if  he 
would  translate  the  Greek  relative  that  things  viz.,  the  thing  last  spoken  of,  all 
the  difficulty  vanishes.  Vid.  Beza  in  Loc.  Such  Scriptures  as  these,  1  Cor. 
rv.  10,  "  Not  I,  but  the  grace  pf  God  that  was  with  me ;"  Gal.  ii.  20,  "  Not 
I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me ;"  prove  efficacious  grace.  The  virtuous  actions  of 
men.  that  are  reward  able,  are  not  left  to  men's  indifference,  without  divine 
ordering  and  effica^,  so  as  to  be  possible  to  fail.  They  are  often  in  the  Scrip- 
ture the  matter  of  uod's  promises.  How  often  does  Goa  promise  reformations  ? 
How  often  does  God  promise  that  great  revival  of  religion  in  the  latter  davs  ? 
Dr.  WTiitby  seems  to  deny  any  physical  influence  at  all  of  the  Spirit  of  God  on 
the  will ;  and  allows  an  influence  by  moral  suasion  and  moral  causes  only, 
p.  344.  This  is  to  deny  that  the  Spirit  of  God  does  any  thing  at  all,  except 
inspiring  the  prophets,  and  giving  the  means  of  grace,  with  God's  ordination 
of  this  in  his  providence.  IT  God  do  any  thing  physically,  what  he  does  must 
be  efficacious  and  irresistible. 

Such  an  assistance  Dr.  Whitby  maintains,  and,  concerning  it,  says  the  fol- 
lowing things,  p.  221,  222: 

"  1st  llien  I  say  it  must  be  granted,  that  in  raising  an  idea  in  my  brain 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  iijpression  made  upon  it  there,  the  action  is  truly 
physical.  2d.  That  in  those  actions  I  am  wholly  passive ;  that  is,  I  myself  do 
nothing  formally  to  produce  those  ideas;  but  the  good  Spirit,  without  my  opera- 
tion, doth  produce  them  in  me.    3d.  That  these  operations  must  be  irresbtib^A 
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in  their  production,  because  they  are  immediately  produced  in  us  without  oui 
knowledge  of  them,  and  without  our  will,  and  so  without  those  faculties  by 
which  we  are  enabled  to  act." 

Though  it  should  be  allowed  that  God  assists  man  with  a  physical  assist* 
mice,  and  yet  by  an  obliged  and  promised  assistance  only ;  then  God  does  not 
do,  or  effects  or  give  the  thing  assisted  to,  any  more  than  if  he  operated  and 
assisted  men  only  according  to  the  established  laws  of  nature ;  and  men  may 
as  properly  be  said  to  do  it  of  themselves,  and  of  tlieir  own  power.  The  doing 
of  the  thing,  is  in  the  same  manner  in  their  power.  The  assistance  by  which 
God  assists  a  drunkard  that  goes  lo  the  tavern,  and  there  drinks  excessively,  or 
oy  which  he  assists  an  adulterer  or  pirate  in  their  actions,  is,  that  he  upholds 
the  laws  of  nature,  the  laws  of  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  whereby  it  is  able 
to  perform  such  and  such  acts  in  such  order  and  dependence  ;  and  the  laws  of 
the  union  of  soul  and  body ;  and  moves  the  body  in  such  a  stated  manner  in 
consequence  of  such  acts  of  the  soul,  and  upholds  the  laws  of  motion,  and 
causes  that  there  shall  be  such  and  such  effects  in  corporeal  things,  and  also  of 
men's  minds  irf  consequence  of  such  motions.  All  the  difference  is,  that  the 
assistance  which  he  grants  in  the  duties  of  religion,  is  according  to  a  newer 
establishment  than  the  ether,  according  to  a  method  established  a  little  later ; 
and  also,  that  the  method  of  assistance,  in  the  one  case,  is  written  and  revealed 
by  way  of  promise  or  covenant,  and  not  in  the  other. 

But  if  \)t  be  said,  that  though  God  has  promised  assistance,  yet  he  has  not 
promised  the  exact  degree,  as,  notwithstanding  his  promise,  he  has  left  himself 
at  liberty  to  assist  some,  much  more  than  others,  m  conseqi\Bnce  of  the  very 
same  endeavor;  I  answer,  that  this  will  prove  a  riving  up  cf  their  whole 
scheme,  and  will  infallibly  bring  in  the  Calvinistical  notion  of  sovereign,  and 
arbitrary  grace ;  whereby  some,  with  the  very  same  sincerity  of  endeavor,  with 
the  same  degree  of  endeavor,  and  the  same  use  of  means,  nay,  although  all 
things  are  exactly  equal  in  both  cases,  both  as  to  their  persons  and  beha\'ior ; 
yet  one  has  that  success  by  sovereign  grace  and  God's  arbitrary  pleasure,  that 
IS  denied  another.  If  God  has  left  himself  no  liberty  of  sovereign  grace  in  giv- 
ing success  to  man's  endeavors,  but  his  consequent  assistance  be  always  tied  to 
such  endeavors  precisely,  then  man's  success  is  just  as  much  in  his  own  power, 
and  is  in  the  same  way  the  fruit  of  his  own  doings,  as  the  effect  and  fulfilment  of 
his  endeavors  to  commit  adultery  or  murder ;  and  indeed  much  more.  For  his 
success  in  those  endeavors,  is  not  tied  to  such  endeavors,  but  may  be  providen- 
tially disappointed.  Although  particular  motions  follow  such  and  sudi  acts  of 
wiH,  in  such  a  state  of  body,  exactly  according  to  certain  laws  of  nature ;  yet 
a  man's  success  in  such  wickedness,  is  not  at  all  tied  to  his  endeavors  by  any 
divine  establishment,  as  the  Arminians  suppose  success  is  to  man's  endeavois- 
after  conversion. 

For  the  Spirit  of  God,  by  assisting  in  the  alleged  manner,  becomes  not  the 
efficient  causelof  those  things,  as  the  Scriptures  do  certainly  represent  him.  If 
God  be  not  the  proper  bestower,  author,  and  efficient  cause  of  virtue,  then  the 
greatest  benefits  flow  not  from  him ;  are  not  owing  to  his  goodness  ;  nor  haie 
we  him  to  thank  for  them. 

"  Christ  upbraids  the  cities  wherein  most  of  his  mighty  works  were  done, 
that  they  were  worse  than  Sodom,  &c.,  and  the  Jews  of  that  generation,  that 
they  were  worse  than  the  men  of  Nineveh ;  and  the  Pharisees,  that  the  publi- 
cans and  harlots  went  into  the  kingdom  of  God  before  them;  But  why  did  he 
do  this,  if  the  only  reason  was,  that  the  one  was  brought  to  repent  by  effectual 
grace,  and  the  other  not  ?"    (See  Whitbt/,  p.  169j  170,  171.)    I  answer^  tin 
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unbelief  and  impenitence  of  those  cities,  of  that  generation,  and  of  those  Phari- 
sees, when,  on  the  contrary,  the  publicans  and  Nineveh  repented,  and  the  men 
of  Sodom  would  have  repented,  was  an  argument  that  they  were  worse,  more 
per\'erse  and  hardhearted  than  they.  Because,  though  repentance  is  owing  to 
special,  efficacious  assistance,  yet,  in  his  ordinary  methods  of  proceeding  with 
men,  God  is  wont  much .  more  rarely  to  bestow  it  on  those  that  are  more  per- 
verse, hardhearted,  and  rooted  in  evU,  than  others.  So  much  the  more  as  I  heir 
hearts  are  hardened,  so  much  the  less  likely  are  they  to  be  brought  to  repent- 
ance. And  though  there  be  oftentimes  exceptions  of  particular  persons,  yet  it 
still  holds  good  as  a  general  rule ;  and  especially  with  regard  to  societies,  na- 
tions, cities  and  ranks  of  men :  so  that  Christ  might  well,  from  the  fact  that  he 
mentions,  draw  an  argument  of  the  greater  j)erverseness  and  stubbornness  of 
those  societies  and  rank§  of  men  that  he  spoke  of 

^  17.  A  command  and  a  manifestation  of  wiL  are  not  the  same  thing.  A 
command  does  not  always  imply  a  true  desire  that  the  thing  commanded  should 
be  done.  So  much  at  least  is  manifest  by  the  instance  of  Abraham  commanded 
to  offer  up  Isaac.  That  command  was  not  such  an  effect  of  the  divine  will,  as 
the  commands  to  beUeve  and  repent,  &c. 

§  18.  Either  the  stronger  the  habitual  inclination  to  good  is,  the  more  vir- 
tuous ;  and  the  stronger  the  disposition  to  evil,  "the  more  vicious ;  or,  if  it  be 
otherwise,  then  indiflprence  or  want  of  inclination,  is  essential  to  both  virtue 
and  vice. 

§  19.  *Dr.  Whitby's  inconsistence  appears  in  that  one  while,  when  he  is  dis- 
puting against  the  decree  of  election,  he  maintains  that  the  epistles,  where  the 
apostle  speaks  to  the  elect,  are  not  written  to  the  converted  only  ;  because  then 
it  suits  his  turn  that  the  persons  addressed  should  not  be  converted.  But  after- 
wards, when  disputing  against  efficacious  grace,  he  maintains  that  where  the 
apostle  says,  "  God  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do,"  &c.,  Philip,  ii.  13, 
he  speaks  only  to  them  that  are  converted,  p.  288.  Again,  when  it  suits  the 
Doctor's  turn,  when  writing  about  perseverance,  then  all  whom  the  apostles 
write  to  are  true  saints.  As  particularly  those  the  apostle  Peter  writes  to,  that 
had  precious  faithy  p.  399.  And  the  Galatians  addressed  in  Paul's  epistle,  p. 
401,  402. 

§  20.  When  the  Psalmist  prays,  "  Make  me  to  go  in  the  way  of  thy  sta- 
tutes ;"  is  it  indeed  his  meaning,  ^Jhat  God  would  give  him  the  general  grace 
which  he  gives  to  all,  and  which  is  .sufficient  for  all  if  they  will  but  improve  it  ? 
And  is  this  all  ? 

§  21.  Arminians  argue  that  God  has  obliged  himself  to  bestow  a  holy  and 
sAving  disposition,  on  certain  conditions,  and  that  what  is  given  in  regeneration, 
is  given  either  for  natural  men's  asking,  or  for  the  diligent  improvement  of  com- 
mon grace ;  because,  otherwise,  it  would  not  be  our  fault  that  we  are  without  it, 
nor  our  virtue  that  we  have  it.  But  if  this  reasoning  is  just,  the  holy  quali- 
ties obtained  by  the  regenerate,  are  only  the  fruits  of  virtue,  not  virtues  them- 
selves. All  the  virtue  lies  in  asking,  and  in  the  diligent  imiprovemeat  of  com- 
mon grace. 

§  22.  Prov.  xxi.  1,  "  The  heart  of  the  kmg  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  as 
the  rivers  of  water ;  he  tumeth  it  whithersoever  he  will."  This  shows  that 
Ihe  Arrainian  notion  of  liberty  of  will,  is  inconsistent  with  the  Scripture  notion 
of  God's  providence  and  government  of  the  world.  See  also  Jer.  xxxi.  18, 
*  Turn  me  and  I  shall  be  turned."  Matth.  vii.  18,  "  A  good  tree  cannot  bring 
forth  evil  fruit ;  neither  can  a  corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good  fruit."  Let  us  un- 
lerstand  this  how  we  will,  it  destroys  the  Arminian  notion  of  liberty,  and  virtue 
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and  vice.  For,  if  it  means  only  a  great  difficulty ;  then  so  much  the  less  Iiber* 
ly,  and  therefore  so  muQh  the  less  virtue  or  vice.  And  the  preceding  verse 
would  be  false,  which  says,  "  every  good  tree  bringeth  forth  good  fruit,**  &c. 
Rom.  viii.  6,  7,  8,  9,  "  For  to  be  carnally  minded  is  death ;  but  to  be  spiritually 
minded  is  life  and  peace :  because  the  carnal  mind  is  enmi^  aeainst  God ;  for  it 
is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be.  So  then  they  that  are 
in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God.  But  we  are  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  Spirit, 
•if  so  be  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you.  Now,  if  any  man  have  not  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his."  The  design  of  the  apostle  in  this  place, 
overthrows  Arminian  notions  of  Uberty,  virtue  and  vice.  It  appears  from  Scrip- 
ture,  that  God  gives  such  assistance  to  virtue  and  virtuous  acts,  as  to  be  proper- 
ly a  determining  assistance,  so  as  to  determine  the  effect ;  which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  Arminian  notion  of  Uberty.  The  Scripture  shows  that  God's  influence 
in  the  case  is  such,  that  he  is  the  cause  of  the  efiect ;  he  causes  it  to  be :  which 
shows  that  his  influence  determines  the  matter,  whether  it  shall  be  or  not 
Otherwise  innumerable  expressions  of  Scripture  are  exceedingly  improper,  and 
altoeether  without  a  meaning. 

§  23.  Dr.  Whitby's  notion  of  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit,  is  of  the  same  sort 
with  inspiration.  Whereas  that  which  I  suppose  is  the  true  notion,  is  entirely 
diflerent.  Consequently  their  notion  is  much  more  enthusiastical,  does  much 
better  agree  with,  and  much  more  expose  to  pernicious  enthusiasm,  than  oura. 
Hence  we  find  that  the  grossest  enthusiasts,  such  as  Quakers  and  others,  are 
generally  Arminians  in  the  doctrines  of  free  will,  &c. 

§  24.  Scripture  expressions  are  everywhere  contrary  to  the  Arminian 
scheme,  according  to  all  use  of  language  in  the  world  in  these  days.  But  then 
they  have  their  refuge  here.  They  say  the  ancient  figures  of  ^eech  are  exceed- 
ingly diverse  from  ours ;  and  that  we  in  this  distant  age  cannot  judge  at  all 
of  the  true  sense  of  expression  used  so  long  ago,  but  by  a  skill  in  antiquity,  and 
being  versed  in  ancient  history,  and  criticiuly  skilled  in  the  ancient  languages ; 
not  considering,  that  the  Scriptures  were  written  for  us  in  these  ages  on  whom 
the  ends  of  the  world  are  come ;  yea,  were  designed  chiefly  for  the  latter  age 
of  the  world,  in  which  they  shall  have  their  chief,  and,  comparatively,  almost 
all  their  effect.  They  were  written  for  God's  people  in  those  ages,  of  whom  at 
least  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  must  be  supposed  nicapable  of  such  knowledge 
by  their  circumstances  and  education ;  and  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  in  a 
thousand  of  God's  people,  that  hitherto  have  been  saved  by  the  Scnptures.  It 
is  easy,  by  certain  methods  of  interpretation,  to  refine  and  criticise  any  book  to 
a  sense  most  foreign  to  the  mind  of  the  author. 

§  25.  If  God  be  truly  unwilling  that  there  should  be  any  moral  evil  in  the 
world,  why  does  not  he  cause  less  moral  evil  to  exist  than  really  does  ?  If  it 
be  answered,  as  is  usual  to  such  kind  of  objections,  that  though  God  is  imwil- 
ling  there  should  be  moral  evil,  yet.  he  will  not  infringe  on  man's  liberty,  or 
destroy  his  moral  agency  to  prevent  it ;  then  I  ask,  if  this  be  all,  why  does  God 
cause  so  much  less  to  exist  at  some  certain  times ;  on  the  contrary,  causes  vir- 
tue gloriously  to  prevail  ?  Other  times  are  spoken  of  and  promised,  wherein 
it  shall  prevail  yet  vastly  more.  And  this  is  spoken  of  as  of  Uod's  effecting,  and 
is  abundantly  so  spoken  of  and  promised,  as  what  God  woidd  do,  and  none 
should  hinder,  &c. 

The  Arminian  principles,  denying  the  efficacious,  determining  grace  of  God, 
as  the  cause  of  men's  virtue  and  piety,  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  prom- 
ises and  prophecies  of  the  future  flounshing  of  religion  and  virtue  in  the  worid, 
and  never  can  be  made  consistent  therewith.    This  flourislung  of  religion  is 
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spoken  of  as  what  God  will  effect ;  and  is  made  the  matter  of  his  abunuant  pro* 
mise ;  is  spoken  of  as  his  glorious  work,  the  work  of  his  almighty  power ;  what 
he  will  enect,  and  none  shall  )iinder ;  what  he  will  effect  against  all  opposition^ 
removing  and  overcoming  the  wickedness  of  men,  &c. 

§  26.  Dr.  Stebbing  says,  page  104,  ^^  So  much  grace  as  is  necessary  to  lead 
us  to  that  o])edience  which  is  indispensably  required  in  order  to  salvation,  God 
will  give  to  every  one,  who  humbly  and  devoutly  prays  to  him  for  it ;  for  this 
is  the  condition,  and  the  only  condition  prescribea  by  our  Saviour,  Luke  xi.  9— 
13,  '*  And  I  say  unto  you,  ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you ;  seek,  and  ye  shaU 
find  I  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you.  For  every  one  that  asketh,  receiv- 
eth ;  and  he  that  seeketh,  findeth ;  and  to  him  that  knocketh,  it  shall  be  open- 
ed. If  then,  ye,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children  j 
how  much  more  shall  your  heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that 
ask  him  ?" — where  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  is  made.  Here  humility  and  de- 
votion are  mentioned  as  the  condition  of  that  obedience  which  is  indispensably 
required  in  order  to , salvation.  By  that  obedience  which  is  required  in  order  to 
salvation  must  be  meant,  either,  1.  That  sort  of  virtue  and  obedience  that  is  re- 
quisite, or,  2.  Perseverance  in  it  If  he  means  that  sort  of  virtue  which  is  re- 
quisite in  order  to  salvation ;  then  I  would  ask,  what  sort  of  humility  and  devo- 
tion is  that,  to  which  God  has  promised  the  grace  which  is  necessary  to  their 
obtaining  that  virtue  which  is  the  condition  of  salvation  1  Must  it  not  be  real, 
sincere  humility  and  devotion  1  Surely  if  God  has  promised  so  great  a  gift  to 
any  humility  and  devotion,  it  must  be  to  that  which  is  s'mcere  and  upright  Be- 
cause that  which  is  not  sincere,  is  nothing  ;  it  is  hypocritical ;  a  mere  show  of 
that  which  is  really  wanting.  And  it  would  be  very  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  God  promises  such  infinite  rewards  to  hypocrisy,  which  he  has  often  declar- 
ed to  be  abominable  to  him,  and  which  only  provokes  him  the  more.  But  if  it 
be  true,  sincere,  upright  humility  and  devotion,  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  God  makes  this  me  condition  of  that  grace  which  is  necessary  to  his  obtain- 
ing that  kind  of  virtue  which  is  requisite  to  salvation.  Because  he,  who  has 
this  humility  and  devotion,  has  that  kind  of  virtue  already.  The  Scripture 
everywhere  speaks  of  uprightness  and  sincerity  of  heart,  as  that  virtue  that 
is  saving.  He  that  sincerely  asks  for  grace  to  obey,  has  that  sincerity  and  up- 
rightness of  heart  that  is  exercised  in  sincere  obedience ;  for  he  that  s'mcerely 
asks  this,  is  sincerely  willing  to  obey,  or  sincerely  desirous  of  obeying.  Or  2. 
If  the  Doctor,  by  that  obedience  that  is  indispensably  required  in  order  to  salva- 
tion, means  perseverance  in  sincere  virtue,  and  this  be  promised  to  devoutly  and 
sincerely  asking  it ;  then  hereby  must  be  meant,  either  devoutly  and  sincerely 
asking  it  once,  or  final  perseverance  in  this  sincere  asking,  or  a  certain  limited 
continuance  in  that  asking.  If  a  final  perseverance  in  asking  be  the  condition 
of  grace  to  lead  us  to  persevere,  saving  vulue  is,  as  said  before,  the  condition  of 
itself.  For  persevering  sincerity  is  the  condition  of  obtaining  persevering  sin- 
cerity. If  it  be  only  once  asking,  or  asking  a  limited  number  of  times,  or  a 
limited  continuance  in  asking,  this  is  contrary  to  the  Arminian  doctrine  about  per- 
severance. For  it  supposes  a  person  in  this  life,  on  a  past  condition,  tn  be  al- 
ready, before  the  end  of  the  day  of  his  probatjpn,  so  confirmed  in  obedience  that 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  fall  away. 

§  27.  One  danger  of  these  Arminian  notions  is,  thit  they  strongly  tend  to 
prevent  conviction  of  sin. 

§  28.  The  vast  pretences  of  Arminians  to  an  accurate  and  clear  view  of  the 
scope  and  design  of  the  sacred  penmen,  and  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  original, 
will  prove  forever  vain  and  insufficient  to  help  them  against  such  clear  evidence 
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ts  the  Scripture  exhibits  concerning  efficacious  grace.     I  desire  it  maj  be  shown^ 
if  it  can  be,  that  ever  any  terms,  that  arc  liiller  and  stronger,  are  used  more 
frequently,  or  in  greater  variety,  to  signify  God's  being  the  author,  efficient  and 
bestower  of  any  kind  of  benefit,  than  as  to  the  bestowment  of  true  virtue  or 
goodness  of  heart ;  whether  concerning  the  deliverance  out  of  Egypt,  or  the 
manna  that  was  rained  down  from  heaven,  or  the  bestowment  of  tne  blessings 
of  Canaan,  or  saving  Noah  and  his  family  in  the  ark ;  or  the  raising  any  from 
the  dead,  or  Christ's  giving  health  to  the  sick,  or  sight  to  the  blind,  or  bread 
to  the  hungry  in  the  wilderness,  or  any  thing  else  whatsoever ;  or  the  giving 
being  to  mankind  in  their  creation ;  the  giving  reason  to  them,  with  their  other 
natural  faculties ;  the  giving  them  life  and  breath;  the  giving  them  the  beauti- 
ful form  of  their  bodies ;  the  giving  them  life  at  the  general  resurrection  ;  the 
giving  them  their  glory  and  happiness  in  heaven ;  the  giving  prophets,  and  the 
word  of  God  by  the  prophets  and  others;  the  giving  the  means  of  grace  and  sal- 
vation; the  giving  Christ,  and  providing  meanS  of  salvation  in  him.     Yea, 
I  know  of  no  one  thing  in  Scripture  wherein  such  significant,  strong  expresaons 
are  used,  in  so  great  variety,  or  one  half  so  often,  as  the  bestowment  of  this 
benefit  of  true  goodness  and  piety  of  heart.     But  after  all,  we  must  be  faced 
down  in  it  with  vast  confidence,  that  the  Scriptures  do  not  imply  anymore  than 
only  exhibiting  means  of  instruction,  leaving  the  determining  and  proper  caus- 
ing of  the  effect  wholly  with  man,  as  the  only  proper,  efficient  and  determining 
cause ;  and  that  the  current  of  Scripture  is  all  agamst  us ;  and  that  it  is  because 
we  do  not  understand  language,  and  are  bigots  and  fools  for  imagining  any  such 
thing  as  that  the  Scriptures  say  any  thing  of  that  nature,  and  because  the  divines 
on  our  side  do  not  understand  Greek,  and  do  not  lay  the  Scripture  before  them, 
nor  mind  the  scope  of  Scripture,  nor  consider  the  connection,  &c.  &c.     Perhaps 
it  will  be  said,  that  every  one  of  those  Scriptures,  which  are  brought  to  prove 
efficacious  grace,  may  have  another  interpretation,  found  out  by  careful  and 
critical  examination.     But,  alas !    Is  that  the  way  of  the  Most  High's  instructing 
mankind,  to  use  such  a  multitude  of  expressions,  in  different  languages,  anf 
various  different  ages,  all  which,  in  their  natural  and  most  common  acceptation 
in  all  languages,  nations  and  ages,  must  undoubtedly  be  understood  in  a  partic 
ular  sense ;  yea,  the  whole  thread  and  current  of  all  that  God  says,  according 
to  the  use  of  speech  among  mankind,  tends  to  lead  to  such  an  understanding, 
and  so  unavoidably  leads  his  people  in  all  ages  into  such  an  understanding ;  but 
yet,  that  he  means  no  such  thing ;  intending  only  that  the  true  meaning  should 
not  be  found  out,  but  by  the  means  of  acute  criticism,  which  might  possibly  hit 
upon  the  strange,  unusual,  and  surprising  meaning  ? 

§  29.  Instead  of  persons'  being  the  determining  and  efficient  causes  of  their 
own  virtue  and  piety,  after  all  tlie  moral  means  God  uses  with  man,  let  us  sup- 
pose some  third  person  between  God  and  the  subject  of  this  gift  of  virtue,  to  be 
m  the  very  same  manner  the  sovereignly  determining  cause  and  effici^it  of 
virtue  ;  that  he  had  power  to  bestow  it  on  us,  or  cause  us  to  be  the  subjects  of 
it,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Arminians  suppose  we  ourselves  have  power 
to  be  the  causes  of  our  being  the  subjects  of  virtue ;  and  that  it  depended  on  this 
third  person's  free  will,  just  in  th«  same  manner  as  now  they  suppose  oar  having 
v..tue  depends  on  our  (jwn  free  will ;  and  that  God  used  moral  means  with  that 
third  person  to  bestow  virtue  on  us,  just  in  the  same  manner  that  he  uses  moral 
means  to  persuade  us  to  cause  virtue  in  o  irselves,  and  the  moral  means  had  the 
like  tendency  to  operate  on  his  will  as  on  ours ;  but  finally,  it  was  left  eitirely 
to  his  free  will  to  be  the  sole  determining  liuse  whether  we  should  have  virtue, 
without  any  such  influence  on  his  will  as  ii    jft  least  to  ensure  bis  sovereie^nty. 
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and  arbitrary  disposal,  and  perfectly  free  self-determinatiou ;  and  it  should  be 
left  contingent,  whether  he  would  bestow  it  or  not ;  and,  in  these  circumstances, 
this  third  person  should  happen  to  determine  in  our  favor,  and  bestow  virtue : 
now  I  ask,  Would  it  be  proper  to  ascribe  the  matter  so  wholly  to  God,  in  such 
Btrong.terms,  and  in  such  a  great  variety  ;  to  ascribe  it  so  entirely  to  h'un  as  his 
gift ;  to  pray  to  h'un  beforehand  for  it ;  to  give  him  thanks,  to  give  him  all  the 
glory,  &c.  1  On  the  contrary,  would  not  this  determining  cause,  whose  arbitrary, 
self-determined,  self-possessed,  sovereign  will,  decides  the  matter,  be  properly 
looked  upon  as  the  main  cause,  vastly  the  most  proper  cause,  the  truest  author 
and  bestower  of  the  benefit  1  Would  not  he  be,  as  it  were,  all  in  the  cause  ? 
Would  not  the  glory  properly  belong  to  him,  on  whose  pleasure  the  determina- 
tion of  the  matter  properly  depended  ? 

§  29.  By  regeneration,  bemg  new  creatures,  raised  from  death  in  sin,  in  the 
New  Testament,  is  not  meant  merely  persons'  being  brought  into  the  state  and  priv- 
ileges of  professing  Christians,  according  to  Dr.  Taylor.  When  Christ  says  unto 
Nicodemus,  John  m.  3,  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  except  a  man  be  born 
again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God ;"  he  does  not  mean  merely,  that  unless 
a  man  be  brought  to  a  participation  of  the  new  state  and  privileges  of  the  Cbns- 
tian  church,  he  cannot  enter  on  the  possession  and  privileges  of  the  Christian 
church  ;  for  that  would  be  nonsense,  and  only  to  say,  unless  a  man  be  bom 
again,  he  cannot  be  bom  again ;  or,  imless  a  man  enter  into  the  new  state  of 
things,  as  erected  by  the  Messiah,  he  cannot  enter  on  the  new  state  of  things  as 
erected  by  the  Messiah.  Nor  can  he  mean,  that  imless  a  man  be  a  professing 
Christian,  he  cannot  see  the  future  and  eternal  privileges  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  for  he  supposes  many  heathens  will  see  the  kingdom  of  God  in  that  sense. 

And  how  unreasonable  would  it  be  to  suppose  that  Christ  would  teach  this 
doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  being  instated  in  his  new-modelled  church,  as  such 
a  great,  important  and  main  doctrine  of  his ! 

Taylor  to  make  out  his  scheme,  is  forced  to  suppose,  that  by  being  bom  of 
God  is  meant  two  things  in  the  New  Testament  (see  p.  127,  of  his  Key,  and  on 
Originil  Sin,  p.  144,  &c.).  So  he  is  forced  to  suppose,  that  by  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  meant  two  things  (p.  125,  marginal  note,  and  other  places),  and  so  he 
supposes  two  senses  of  our  being  of  the  truth,  our  being  of,  or  in  God,  and  knovo- 
ing  God  (see  p.  127,  marginal  note).  He  is  forced  to  suppose  that  many  of 
the  expressions,  signifying  antecedent  blessing,  are  to  be  taken  in  a  double 
sense  (see  p.  138,  No.  243,  &c.).  See  how  evidently  being  bora  of  God  signi- 
fies something  else  than  a  being  brought  into  the  state  of  professing  Christians : 
1  John  ii.  29,  "  If  he  know  that  he  is  righteous,  ye  know  that  every  one  that 
doth  righteousness  is  born  of  him."  Chap.  iii.  8,  "  Whosoever  is  bom  of  God, 
doth  not  commit  sin ;  for  his  seed  remaineth  in  him,  and  he  cannot  sin,  because 
he  is  bom  of  God."  Chap.  iv.  8,  "  Every  one  that  loveth,  is  bora  of  God,  and 
knoweth  God."  Chap.  v.  4,  "  Whatsoever  is  bora  of  God,  overcometh  the 
world."  Verse  18,  "  We  know  that  whosoever  is  born  of  God,  sinneth  not ; 
but  he  that  is  begotten  of  God,  keepeth  himself;  and  that  wicked  one  toucheth 
bim  not" 

So  it  is  exceeding  apparent,  that  knowing  God,  and  being  of  Grod,  and  in 
God,  having  this  hope  in  him,  &c.,  mean  something  brides  our  Christian  pro- 
fession, and  principles,  and  privileges.  1  John  ii.  3,  &c.,  "  Hereby  do  we  know 
that  we  know  him,  i^  we  keep  liis  commandments.  Whoso  keepeth  his  word, 
in  him  verily  is  the  love  of  God  perfected.  Hereby  know  we  that  we  are  in 
him."  Chap.  iii.  3  "  Every  one  *hat  hath  this  hope  in  him,  piuifieth  himself, 
even  as  he  is  pure."     Chap.  iii.  14,  "  We  know  thtt  we  have  passed  from  death 
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unto  life,  because  we  love  the  brethren."  Chap.  iv.  12,  "  If  we  love  one  an- 
'>ther,  God  dwelleth  in  us."  Taylor  supposes  mat  this  same  apostle,  by  being 
H)rn  oi  God,  means  beine  received  to  the  privileges  of  professing  Christians. 
John  i.  12  (p.  49).     1  John  v.  1,  and  v.  18  (p.  48).     1  John  iil  1  (p.  48). 

§  3 1.  Why  does  the  apostle  say,  concerning  apostates,  "  they  were  notpf  us : 
if  they  had  been  of  us,  they  would  no  doubt  have  continued  with  us  ;  but  th^ 
went  out,  that  they  might  be  made  manifest  that  they  were  not  all  of  us ;"  if  it 
be,  as  Dr.  Taylor  supposes,  that  professing  Christians  are  indeed  of  the  society 
of  Christians  to  all  mtents  and  purposes,  have  all  their  privileges,  are  truly 
the  children  of  God,  members  of  Christ,  of  the  household  of  Gqd,  saints, 
believers  that  have  obtained  like  precious  faith,  are  all  one  body,  have  one 
spirit,  one  faith,  one  inheritance,  have  their  hearts  purified  and  sanctified, 
are  all  the  children  of  light,  are  all  of  the  household  of  God,  fellow  citizens 
with  the  saints,  have  all  lellowship  with  Christ,  &c.  ? 

§  32.  It  is  true,  the  nation  of  the  Jews  are  in  the  Old  Testament  said  to  be 
elected,  called,  created,  made,  formed,  redeemed,  delivered,  saved,  bought,  pur- 
chased, begotten.  But  particular  Jews  are  nowhere  so  spoken  of,  at  least  with 
reference  to  the  same  thing,  viz.,  their  national  redemption,  when  they  were 
brought  out  of  Egypt,  &c. 

David,  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  though  he  is  so  abundant  there  in  giving 
thanks  to  God  for  his  mercies,  and  is  also  so  frequent  in  praising  God  for  God's 
redeeming  his  people  out  of  Egypt,  and  the  salvation  God  wrought  for  the  nation 
and  church  of  Israel  at  that  time;  yet  he  never  once  blesses  God  (having  re- 
spect to  that  salvation)  that  God  had  chosen  him  and  re<1eemed  him,  bought  him, 
regenerated  him ;  never  (having  reference  to  that  affair)  speaks  in  the  language 
of  the  apostle,  "  He  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me ;"  though  he  often 
speaks  of  the  blessedness  of  those  men  God  had  chose,  and  caused  to  come 
nigh  xmto  him,  agreeably  to  the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  and  often 
blesses  God  for  redeeming  and  saving  him  in  particular ;  but  never,  in  any  of 
these  things,  has  he  respect  to  those  national  privileges,  nor  indeed  any  other  ol 
the  penmen  of  the  Psalms ;  which  is  very  strange,  if  the  privilege  of  being 
bought,  made,  created,  &c.,  as  applied  to  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  be  that 
which  the  apostle  in  the  New  Testament  applies  to  himself  in  particular, 
and  which  this  and  the  other  apostles  applied  to  many  other  particular  persons. 

§  33.  That  professing  Christians  are  said  to  be  sanctiJSed,  washed  &c., 
does  not  argue,  that  all  professing  Christians  are  so  in  fact.  For  Taylor  him- 
self says,  "  it  should  be  carefully  observed,  that  it  is  very  common  in  the  sacred 
writings,  to  express  not  only  our  Christian  privileges,  but  also  the  duty  to 
which  they  oblige,  in  the  present  or  preterperfect  tense ;  or  to  ^eak  of  that  as 
done,  which  only  ought  to  be  done,  and  which,  in  fact,  may  possibly  never  be 
done  :  as  in  Matth.  v.  13,  "  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,"  that  is,  ye  ought  to 
be.  Rom.  ii.  4,  "  The  goodness  of  God  leadeth  thee  to  repentance ;"  toat  is, 
ought  to  lead  thee :  chap.  vi.  2.  chap  viii.  9.  Col.  iii.  3.  1  Pet.  i.  6,  "  Where- 
in ye  greatly  rejoice ;''  i.  e.  ought  to  rejoice.  2  Cor.  iii.  18, "  We  all  with  open 
face  (enjoying  the  means  of )  beholding,  as  in  a  glass,  the  gloiy  of  the  Lord,  are 
(ought  to  be,  enjoy  the  means  of  being)  changed  into  the  same  image  from 
gi'lory  to  glory."  1  Cor.  v.  7,  "  Ye  are  unleavened,"  i.  e.  obliged  by  the  Chris- 
tian profession  to  be.  Heb.  xiii.  14,  "  We  seek  (i.  e.  we  ouffht  to  sedc,  or, 
according  to  our  profession,  we  seek)  a  city  to  come."  1  John  ii.  12 — 16, 
iil.  9.  V.  4 — 18,  and  in  other  places.  See  Taylor^ s  Key,  p.  139.  No.  244,  and 
p.  144,  No.  246.  This  overthrows  all  his  supposed  proofs,  that  those  which  h9 
ca^ls  antecedent  blessings,  do  really  belong  to  all  professing  Christians 
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§  34.  The.  case  was  quite  otherwise  in  the  Christian  church  with  regard  to 
dection,  redemption,  creation,  &c.,  from  what  it  was  with  the  Jews.  With  the 
Jews,  election,  their  redemption  out  of  Egypt,  their  creation,  was  a  national 
thing ;  it  began  with  them  as  a  nation,  and  descended,  as  it  were,  from  the  na- 
tion, to  particular  persons.  Particular  persons  were  first  of  the  nation  aiid 
church  of  the  Jews ;  so,  by  that  means,  had  an  interest  in  their  election,  redemp- 
tion, &c.,  that  God  wrought  of  old.  The  being  of  the  nation  and  church  of 
Israel,  was  the  ground  of  a  participation  in  these  privileges.*  But  it  is  evident, 
it  is  contrariwise  in  Christians.  With  regard  to  diem,  me  election,  redemption, 
creation,. regeneration,  &c.,  are  personal  things.  They  begin  with  particular 
persons,  and  ascend  to  public  societies.  Men  are  first  redeemed,  bought,  cre- 
ated, regenerated,  and  by  that  means  become  members  of  the  Christian  church ; 
and  this  is  the  ground  of  their  membership.  Paul's  regeneration,  and  Christ's 
loving  him,  and  giving  himself  for  him,  was  the  foundation  of  his  being  of  the 
Christian  church,  that  holy  nation,  peculiar  people,  &c.,  whereas,  David's  being 
one  of  the  nation  of  Israel,  is  the  proper  ground  of  his  participation  in  Israel's 
redemption  out  of  Egypt,  and  of  that  birth  and  formation  of  the  people  that 
were  at  that  time.  It  is  apparent  the  case  was  thus.  It  cannot  be  otherwise. 
It  is  evident  that  the  new  creation,  regeneration,  calling,  and  justification,  are 
personal  thin^,  because  they  are  by  personal  influences ;  influences  of.  God's 
Spirit  on  particular  persons,  and  personal  qualifications. 

Their  regeneration  was  a  personal  thing,  and  therefore,  it  is  not  called  sim- 
ply an  entering  into  the  new  creation,  or  obtaining  a  part  in  the  new  world  or 
new  Jerusalem,  &c,  but  a  putting  off  the  old  mariy  and  putting  on  the  new  man. 
They  are  first  raised  from  the  dead,  and  by  that  means  come  to  belong  to  the 
church  of  Christ.  They  are  first  lively  or  living  stones,  and  by  that  means 
come  to  belong  to  the  spiritual  house,  and  the  holy  temple :  by  being  lively 
stones,  they  come  to  be  parts  of  the  living  temple,  and  capable  of  it  So  that 
their  "oeing  alive,  is  prior  to  their  belonging  to  the  Christian  church.  The 
Christian  calling,  is  represented  as  being  the  ground  of  their  belon^g  to  the 
church.  They  are  called  into  the  church,  called  into  the  fellowship  of  Jesus 
Christ  Their  spiritual  baptism  or  washing,  is  prior  to  their  being  in  the  church. 
They  are  by  one  spirit  baptized  into  one  body.  They  put  on  Christ,  and  so 
become  interested  in  Christ,  and  sharers  with  those  that  had  a  part  in  him. 
By  such  a  personal  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  were  first  made  meet  to  be 
partakers  with  the  saints  in  light,  before  they  were  partakers. 

§  35.  It  will  follow  from  Taylor's  scheme,  that  Simon  the  sorcerer  had  an 
interest  in  all  the  antecedent  blessings.  Yet  the  apostle  tells  him  he  was  at 
that  time  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  bond  of  iniquity.  If  he  was  really 
justified,  washed,  cleansed,  sanctified ;  how  was  he  at  that  time  in  the  bond  of 
iniquity  ?  Justification,  forgiveness,  &c,  is  a  release  from  the  bond  of  iniquity. 
If  the  heart  be  purified  by  faith,  it  does  not  remain  in  the  gall  of  bitterness. 

§  36.  Saving  grace  differs  from  common  grace,  in  nature  and  kind.  To  sup- 
pose only  a  gradual  difference,  would  not  only  be  to  suppose,  that  some  in  a  state  « 
of  damnation  are  within  an  infinitely  little  as  ^ood  as  some  in  a  state  of  salva- 
tion (which  greatly  disagrees  with  the  Arminian  notion  of  men's  being  saved 
by  their  own  virtue  and  goodness),  but  this,  taken  with  the  Arminian  notion  of 
men's  falling  from  grace,  will  naturally  lead  us  to  determine,  that  many  that 
are  once  in  a  state  of  salvation,  may  be  in  such  a  state,  and  out  of  it,  scores  of 

*  It  !■  much  to  be  doubted  whether  our  author  is  correct  in  the  ina*«rial  distinction  he  here  makat 
between  the  Jewish  smd  Christian  dispensations.  The  reader  will  ;a\uder  whether  piirilegea  aaJ 
bleMings  wor«  not  personal  a«  much  under  the  on*  at  the  other. 
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times  in  a  very  short  space.  For  though  a  person  is  in  a  st  \te  of  sal\  ation,  he 
may  be  but  just  in  it,  and  may  be  infinitely  near  the  hmits  between  a  state  of  sal- 
vation and  damnation  ;  and  as  the  habits  of  grace  are,  according  to  that  scheme, 
only  contracted  and  raised  by  consideration  and  exercise,  and  the  exertion  of 
the  strength  of  the  mind,  and  are  lost  when  a  man  falls  from  ffrace  by  the  in- 
.  termission  or  cessation  of  these,  and  by  contrary  acts  and  exercises ;  and  as  the 
habits  and  principles  of  virtue  are  raised  and  sunk,  brought  into  being  and 
abolished  by  those  things,  and  both  the  degree  of  them  and  the  being  of  them 
wholly  depend  on  them  ;  the  consequence  will  naturally  be,  that  w^hen  a  man 
is  first  raised  to  that  degree  of  a  virtuous  disposition,  as  to  be  in  a  state  of  sal- 
vation, and  the  degree  of  virtue  is  almost  infinitely  near  the  dividing  line,  it  will 
naturally  be  liable  to  be  a  little  raised  or  sunk  every  hour,  according  as  the 
thoughts  and  exercises  of  the  mind  are ;  as  the  mercur)'  in  the  thermometer  or 
barometer  is  never  perfectly  at  rest,  but  is  always  rising  or  subsiding,  according 
to  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  or  the  degree  of  heat 

§  37.  The  dispute  about  grace's  being  resistible  or  irresistible,  is  perfect 
nonsense.  For  the  eflfect  of  grace  is  upon  the  will ;  so  that  it  is  nonsense,  ex- 
cept it  be  proper  to  say  that  a  man  with  his  will  can  resist  his  own  will,  or 
except  it  be  possible  for  him  to  desire  to  resist  his  bwn  will ;  that  is,  except  it 
be  possible  for  a  man  to  will  a  thing  and  not  will  it  at  the  same  time,  and  so 
far  as  he  does  will  it.  Or  if  you  speak  of  enlightening  grace,  and  say  this  grace  is 
upon  the  understanding ;  it  is  nothing  but  the  same  nonsense  in  other  words. 
For  then  the  sense  runs  thus,  that  a  man,  after  he  has  seen  so  plainly  that  a 
thing  is  best  for  him  that  he  wills  it,  yet  he  can  at  the  same  time  nill  it  If 
you  say  he  can  will  any  thing  he  pleases,  this  is  most  certainly  true ;  foi 
w^ho  can  deny,  that  a  man  can  will  any  thing  he  doth  already  will  ?  That  a  man 
can  will  any  thing  that  he  pleases,  is  just  as  certain,  as  what  is,  is.  Wherefore  it  is 
nonsense  to  say,  that  after  a  man  has  seen  so  plainly  a  thing  to  be  so  much  the 
best  for  him  that  he  wills  it,  he  could  not  have  willed  it  if  he  had  pleased ;  that  is 
to  say,  if  he  had  not  willed  it,  he  could  not  have  willed  it  It  is  certain,  that 
a  man  never  doth  any  thing  but  what  he  can  do.  But  to  say,  after  a  man  has 
willed  a  thing,  that  he  could  have  not  willed  it  if  he  had  pleased,  is  to  suppose 
two  wills  in  a  man ;  the  one  to  will  which  goes  first ;  the  other  to  please  or 
choose  to  will.  And  so  with  the  same  reason  we  may  say,  there  is  another 
will  to  please ;  to  please  to  will ;  and  so  on  to  a  thousand.  Wherefore,  to  say 
that  the  man  could  have  willed  otherwise  if  he  had  pleased,  is  just  all  one  as  to 
say,  that  if  he  had  willed  otherwise,  then  we  might  be  sure  he  could  will  other- 
wise. 

§  38.  Those  that  deny  infusion  of  grace  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  must,  of  necessi- 
ty, deny  the  Spirit  to  do  any  thing  at  all.  By  the  Spirit's  infusing,  let  be 
meant  what  it  will,  those  who  say  there  is  no  infusion,  contradict  themselves. 
For  they  say  the  Spirit  doth  something  in  the  soul ;  that  is,  he  causeth  some 
motion,  or  affection,  or  apprehension  to  arise  in  the  soul,  that,  at  the  same  time, 
would  not  be  there  without  him.  Now,  God's  Spirit  doeth  what  he  doeth  ;  he 
doth  as  much  as  he  doth  :  or  he  causeth  in  the  soul  as  much  as  he  causeth,  let 
that  be  how  little  soever.  So  much  as  is  purely  the  effect  of#his  immediate 
motion,  that  is  the  effect  of  his  immediate  motion,  let  that  be  what  it  will ;  and 
so  much  is  infused,  how  little  soever  that  be.  This  is  self-evident  For  sup- 
pose the  Spirit  of  God  only  to  assist  the  natural  powers,  then  there  is  something 
done  betwixt  them.  Men's  own  powers  do  something,  and  God's  Spirit  doth 
something ;  only  they  work  together.  Now,  that  part  that  the  Spirit  doth,  how 
little  soever  it  bt ,  is  infused     So  that  they  that  deny  infused  habits,  own  ihit 
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part  of  the  habit  is  infused.  For  they  say,  the  Holy  Spirit  assists  the  man  in 
acquiring  the  habit ;  so  that  it  is  acquired  rather  sooner  than  it  would  be  other- 
wise. So  that  part  of  the  habit  is  owing  to  the  Spirit ;  some  of  the  strength 
of  the  habit  was  infused,  and  another  part  is  owing  to  the  natural  powers  of  the 
man.  Or  if  you  say  not  so,  but  that  it  is  all  owing  to  the  natural  power  assist- 
ed ;  how  do  you  mean  assisted  1  To  act  more  lively  and  vigorously  than 
otherwise  ?  Then  that  liveliness  and  vigorousness  must  be  infused ;  which  is  a 
habit,  and  therefore  an  infused  habit.  It  is  grace,  and  therefore  infused  grace. 
Grace  consists  very  much  in  a  principle  that  causes  vigorousness  and  activity  in 
action.  This  is  infusion,  even  in  the  sense  of  the  opposite  party.  So  that,  if 
any  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  all  is  allowed,  the  dispute  is  only,  How 
much  is  infused  ?    The  one  says,  a  great  deal,  the  other  says,  but  little. 

§  39.  1st  The  main  thing  meant  by  the  word  efficacious,  is  this,  it  being 
decisive.  This  seems  to  be  the  main  question.  2d.  Its  being  immediate  and 
arbitrary  in  that  sense,  as  not  to  be  limited  to  the  laws  of  nature.  3d.  That  the 
principles  of  grace  ar^  supernatural  in  that  sense,  that  they  are  entirely  differ- 
ent from  all  that  is  in  the  heart  before  conversion.  4th.  That  they  are  infused, 
and  not  contracted  by  custom  and  exercise.  5th.  That  the  change  is  instanta- 
neous, and  not  gradual.  These  four  last  heads  may  be  subdivisions  of  a  second 
general  head :  so  that  the  divisions  may  be  thus :  1st.  The  main  thing  meant, 
IS,  that  it  is  decisive.  2d.  That  it  is  immediate  and  supernatural.  The  four  last 
of  the  heads  mentioned  above,  may  be  subdivisions  of  this  l^st. 

So  that  there  are  two  things  relating  to  the  doctrine  of  efficacious  grace, 
wherein  lies  the  main  difference  between  the  Calvinists  and  Arminians  as  to  this 
doctrine.  Fird,  That  the  grace  of  God  is  determining  and  decisive  as  to  the 
conversion  of  a  sinner,  or  a  man's  becoming  a  good  man,  and  having  those  vir- 
tuous qualifications  that  entitle  to  an  interest  in  Christ  and  his  salvation. 
Secondly,  That  the  power  and  grace  and  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  or 
towards  the  conversion  of  a  sinner,  is  immediate :  that  the  habit  of  true  virtue 
or  holiness  is  immediately  implanted  or  infused  ;  that  the  operation  goes  so  far, 
that  a  man  has  habitual  holiness  given  him  instantly,  wholly  by  the  operation 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  not  gradually,  by  assistance  concurring  with  our  en- 
deavors, so  as  gradually  to  advance  virtue  into  a  prevailing  habit  And  besides 
these,  Thirdly y  It  is  held  by  many,  of  late,  that  there  is  no  immediate  interpo- 
sition of  God ;  but  that  all  is  done  by  general  laws. 

The  former  is  that  which  is  of  greatest  importance  or  consequence  in  the 
controversy  with  Arminians  (though  the  others  are  also  very  important),  and 
this,  only,  is  what  I  shall  consider  in  this  place ;  perhaps  the  others  may  be 
considered,  God  willing,  in  some  other  discourse. 

§  40.  Concerning  what  the  Arminians  say,  that  these  are  speculative  points ; 
all  devotion  greatly  depends  on  ?  sense  and  acknowledgment  of  our  depend- 
ence on  God.  But  this  is  one  of  the  very  chief  things  belonging  to  our  de- 
pendence on  God.  How  much  stress  do  the  Scriptures  lay  on  our  dependence 
on  God !  All  assistance  of  the  Spirit  of  God  whatsoever,  that  is,  by  any  present 
influence  or  effect  of  the  Spirit ;  any  thing  at  all  that  a  person  that  is  converted 
from  sin  to  God,  is  the  subject  of,  through  any  immediate  influence  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  upon  him,  or  any  thing  done  by  the  Spirit,  since  the  completing  and 
confirmmg  the  canon  of  the  Scriptures,  must  be  done  by  a  physical  opt- ration, 
either  on  the  soul  or  body. 

The  Holy  Spirit  of  Uod  does  something  to  promote  virtue  in  men's  hearts, 
and  to  make  them  gocd,  beyond  what  the  angels  can  do.  But  the  angels  can 
present  motives ;  can  excite  ideas  of  the  words  of  promises  and  tlireatrjung% 
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kjc.y  and  can  persuaoe  in  this  way  by  moral  means ;  as  is  erident,  because  the 
devils  in  this  way  promote  vice. 

§  41.  There  is  no  objection  made  to  God's  producing  any  effects,  or  causing 
any  events,  by  any  immediate  interposition,  producing  effects  arbitrarily,  or  by 
the  immediate  efforts  of  his  will,  but  w^hat  lies  equally  against  his  ordering  it  so, 
that  any  effects  should  be  produced  by  the  immediate  interposition  of  men's  will, 
to  produce  effects  otherwise  than  the  established  laws  of  nature  would  have  pro- 
duced without  men's  arbitrary  interposition. 

I  beg  the  reader's*  attention  to  the  following  quotations  :  "  That  otherwise, 
the  world  cannot  be  the  object  of  inquiry  and  science,  and  far  less  of  imitation 
by  arts :  since  imitation  necessarily  presupposes  a  certain  determinate  object,  or 
fixed,  ascertainable  relations  and  connections  of  things ;  and  that,  upon  the 
contrary  supposition,  the  world  must  be  absolutely  unintelligible.  Nature,  b 
order  to  be  understood  by  us,  must  always  speak  the  same  lan^age  to  us.  It 
must  therefore  steadfastly  observe  the  same  general  laws  in  its  operations,  or 
work  uniformly,  and  according  to  stated,  invariable  methods  and  rules.  Thosr 
terms,  order,  beauty,  general  good,  &c.,  plainly  include,  in  their  meaning,  anal 
ogy ;  and  constancy,  uniformi^  amidst  variety ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  regular 
observance  of  general,  settled  laws,  in  the  make  and  economy,  production,  and 
operations  or  ^ects,  of  any  object  to  which  they  are  ascribed.  Wherever 
order,  fixed  connections,  or  general  laws  and  unity  of  design  take  place,  therp 
lis  certainty  in  the  nature  of  such  objects,  and  so  knowledge  may  be  acquired. 
But  where  these  do  not  obtain,  there  can  be  nothing  but  unconnected,  inde- 

|)endent  parts.  All  must  be  disorder  and  confusion ;  and  consequently,  such  a 
oose,  disjointed  heap  of  things,  must  be  an  inexpUcable  chaos.  In  one  word, 
science,  prudence,  government,  imitation  and  art,  necessarily  suppose  the  pre- 
valence of  general  laws  throughout  all  the  objects  in  nature  to  which  they  reach. 
No  being  can  know  itself,  project  or  pursue  any  scheme,  or  lay  down  any  max- 
ims for  its  conduct,  but  so  far  as  its  own  constitution  is  certain,  and  the  connec- 
tion of  things  relative  to  it  are  fixed  and  constant.  For  so  far  only  are  things 
ascertainable;  and  therefore,  so  far  only  can  rules  be  drawn  from  them." 
TumbulPs  Mor.  Phil.  Part  I.  Introd. 

^^  The  exercise  of  all  moral  powers,  dispositions  and  affections  of  mind,  ds 
necessarily  presuppose  an  established  order  of  nature,  or  general  laws  settled  bj 
the  author  of  nature  with  respect  to  them,  as  the  exercise  of  our  bodily  senses 
about  qualities  and  effects  of  corporeal  beings  do  with  regard  to  them.  We 
could  neither  acquire  knowledge  of  any  kind,  contract  habits,  or  attain  to  any 
moral  perfection  whatsoever,  unless  the  author  of  our  nature  had  appointed  and 
fixed  certain  laws  relating  to  our  moral  powers,  and  their  exercises  and  acqui- 
sitions.'' Ibid,  p.  13,  14.  Yet  this  Turnbull  strenuously  holds  a  self-determin- 
mg  power  in  the  will  of  man.  Such  like  argiiments,  if  they  are  valid  against 
any  interposition  at  all,  will  prevail  against  aU  interposition  of  God  or  man,  and 
against  the  interposition  of  God  ever  to  bring  the  world  to  an  end,  or  amend  it, 
and  prove  that  all  shall  be  according  to  general  laws.  And  they  might  as  weD 
argue,  that  the  making  of  the  world  too  was  by  general  laws.  If  it  be  sai4 
that  it  is  of  great  importance  and  absolute  necessity,  that  God  should  at  last  in- 
terpose and  rectify  the  course  of  nature ;  I  answer,  this  is  yielding  the  point, 
that,  in  cases  of  great  importance,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  there  may  be  an 
bterposition  that  may  be  arbitrary,  and  not  by  general  laws. 

§  42.  It  is  not  necessary  that  men  should  be  able,  by  the  connections  of 
things,  to  know  all  future  events ;  nor  was  this  ever  in  the  Creator's  designs 
If  it  had  been  so,  he  could  have  enabled  tl.am  to  know  the  future  volitions  <tf 
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lDei\  and  those  events  that  depend  upon  them,  which  are  by  fa\  the  most  im 
portant. 

§  43.  The  nature  of  virtue  being  a  positive  thing,  can  proceed  from  nothing 
but  God's  immediate  influence,  and  must  take  its  rise  from  creation  or  infusion 
by  God.  For  it  must  be  either  from  that,  or  from  our  own  choice  and  produc- 
tion, either  at  once,  or  gradually,  by  diligent  culture.  But  it  cannot  begin,  oi 
take  its  rise  from  the  latter,  viz.,  our  choice,  or  voluntary  diligence.  For  it 
there  exist  nothing  at  all  of  the  nature  of  virtue  before,  it  cannot  come  from 
cultivation ;  for  by  the  supposition  there  is  nothing  of  the  nature  of  virtue  to 
cultivate,  it  cannot  be  by  repeated  and  multipUed  acts  of  virtuous  choice,  till  it  be- 
comes a  habit.  For  there  can  be  no  one  virtuous  choice,  unless  God  immediately 
gives  it.  The  first  virtuous  choice,  or  a  disposition  to  it,  must  be  immediately 
given,  or  it  must  proceed  from  a  preceding  choice.  If  the  first  virtuous  act  of 
will  or  choice  be  from  a  preceding  act  of  will  or  choice,  that  preceding  act  of 
choice  must  be  a  virtuous  act  of  choice,  which  is  contrary  to  the  supposition 
For  then  there  would  be  a  preceding  act  of  choice  before  the  first  virtuous  act 
of  choice.  And  if  it  be  said  the  first  virtuous  act  of  choice  is  from  a  preceding 
act  of  will  which  is  not  virtuous,  this  is  absurd.  For  an  act  of  will  not  virtuous, 
cannot  produce  another  act  of  will  of  a  nature  entirely  above  itself,  having 
something  positive  in  it  which  the  cause  has  nothing  of,  and  more  excellent  than 
it  is;  any  more  than  motion  can  produce  thought  or  understanding;  or  the 
collision  of  two  bodies  can  produce  thought;  or  stones  and  lead  can  produce  a 
spirit ;  or  nothing  can  produce  something. 

§  44.  As  to  man's  inability  to  convert, himself. — In  them  that  are  totally 
corrupt,  there  can  be  no  tendency  towards  their  making  their  hearts  better,  till 
<hey  begin  to  repent  of  the  badness  of  their  hearts.  For  if  they  do  not  repent, 
^ey  still  approve  of  it ;  and  that  tends  to  maintain  their  badness,  and  confirm 
•t  But  they  cannot  berin  sincerely  to  repent  of  the  badness  of  their  hearts,  till 
their  hearts  begin  to  be  better,  for  repentance  consists  in  a  change  of  the  mind 
and  heart.  So  that  it  is  not  men's  repentance  that  first  gives  rise  to  their  having 
a  better  heart ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  any  tendency  in  them  to  make  their 
hearts  better,  that  gives  rise  to  it  The  heart  can  have  no  tendency  to  make 
itself  better,  till  it  begins  to  have  a  better  tendency ;  for  therein  consists  its  bad- 
ness, viz.,  its  having  no  good  tendency  or  inclination.  And  to  begin  to  have  a 
good  tendency,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  a  tendency  and  inclination  to  be 
better,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  begin  already  to  be  better.  And  therefore  the 
heart's  inclination  to  be  good,  cannot  be  the  thing  that  %st  gives  rise  to  its 
being  made  good.  For  its  iriclination  to  be  better,  is  the  same  thing  with  its 
becoming  better.  • 

§  45.  If  there  be  any  immediate  mfiuence  or  action  of  the  Spirit  of  God  at 
all  on  any  created  beings,  in  any  part  of  the  universe,  since  the  days  of  the 
apostles,  it  is  physical.  If  it  be  in  exciting  ideas  of  motives,  or  in  any  respect 
assisting  or  promoting  any  effect,  stiU  it  is  physical ;  and  every  whit  as  much 
•o,  as  if  we  suppose  the  temper  and  nature  of  the  heart  is  immediately  changed. 
And  it  is  as  near  akin  to  a  miracle.    If  the  latter  be  miraculous,  so  is  the  former. 

§  46.  Who  ever  supposed  that  the  term  irresistible  was  properly  used  with 
respect  to  that  power  by  which  an  infant  is  brought  into  being ;  meaning,  irre- 
sistible by  the  infant  ?  Or  who  ever  speaks  of  a  man's  waking  out  of  a  sound 
sleep  irresistibly,  meaning,  that  he  cannot  resist  awaking  ?  Or  who  says,  that 
Adam  was  formed  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth  irresistibly  ?  See  what  I  have 
said  of  the  use  of  such  terms  as  irresistible^  unfrustrMe^  &c.,  in  my  Inquiry 
about  Libertv. 
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§  47.  The  opponents  of  efficacious  grace  and  physical  operation,  nay  be 
challenged  to  show  that  it  is  possible  that  any  creature  should  become  righteoui 
without  a  physical  operation,  either  a  being  created  with  the  habit  of  right- 
eousness, or  its  being  immediately  infused.  See  what  I  have  written  in  my  book 
of  Original  Sin,  in  those  sections  wherein  I  vindicate  the  doctrine  of  original 
righteousness,  and  argue,  that  if  Adam  was  not  created  righteous,  no  way  caa 
be  invented  how  he  could  ever  become  righteous. 

§  48.  As  to  that,  Matthew  vii.  7, "  Seek  and  ye  shall  find  ;"  it  is  explained 
by  such  places  as  that,  Deut.  iv.  29,  "  But  if  from  thence  thou  shalt  seek  the 
Lord  thy  God,  thou  shalt  find  him,  if  thou  seek  him  with  all  thy  heart  and  with 
all  thy  soul."  And  by  Deut.  xxx.  2 — 6,  "  If  thou  shalt  return  unto  the  Lord 
thy  God,  and  shalt  obey  his  voice  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul ;  the 
Lord  thy  God  will  circumcise  thine  heart,  and  the  heart  of  thy  seed,  to  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul ;"  which  is  very  paral- 
lel with  that,  "  to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given." 

§  49.  The  Scripture  teacheth  that  holiness,  both  in  principle  and  fruit,  is 
from  God.  "  It  is  God  who  worketh  in  you,  both  to  w411  and  to  do  of  his  good 
pleasure."  And  Prov.  xvi.  1,  "  The  preparation  of  the  heart  in  man,  and  the 
answer  of  the  tongue  is  from  the  Lord."  Comparing  this  with  other  parts  of  the 
book  of  Proverbs,  evinces  that  it  is  a  moral  preparation,  and  the  answer  of  th** 
tongue  in  moral  regards,  that  is  meant. 

§  50.  Reason  shows  that  the  first  existence  of  a  principle  of  virtue  canna* 
be  from  man  himself,  nor  in  any  created  being  whatsoever  ;  but  must  be  immedi 
ately  given  from  God ;  or  that  otherwise  it  never  can  be  obtained,  whatever 
this  principle  be,  whether  love  to  God,  or  love  to  men.  It  must  either  be 
from  God,  or  be  a  habit  contracted  by  repeated  acts.  But  it  is  most  absurd  to 
suppose  that  the  first  existence  of  the  principle  of  holy  action,  should  be  pre- 
c«led  by  a  course  of  holy  actions.  Because  there  can  be  no  holy  action  with- 
out a  principle  of  holy  inclination.  There  can  be  no  act  done  from  love,  that 
shall  be  the  cause  of  first  introducing  the  very  existence  of  love. 

§  51.  God  is  said  to  give  true  virtue  and  piety  of  heart  to  man  ;  to  work  it 
in  him,  to  create  it,  to  form  it,  and  with  regard  to  it  we  are  said  to  be  his  work- 
manship. Yea,  that  there  may  be  no  room  to  understand  it  in  some  improper 
sense,  it  is  often  declared  as  the  peculiar  character  of  God,  that  he  assumes  it 
as  his  character  to  be  the  author  and  giver  of  true  virtue,  in  his  being  called  the 
Sanctifier ;  he  that  sanctificth  us.  "  I  am  he  that  sanctifieth  you."  This  is 
sppken  of  as  the  great  prerogative  of  God,  Levit.  xx.  8,  and  other  parallel  places. 
He  declares  expressly  that  this  effect  shall  be  connected  with  his  act,  or  with 
w^hat  he  shall  do  in  order  to  it.  "  I  will  sprinkle  clean  water,  and  you  shall  be 
clean."  What  God  does  is  often  spcken  of  as  thoroughly  effectual ;  the  effect  is 
infallibly  consequent  "  Turn  us,  and  we  shall  be  turned."  Jesus  Christ  has 
the  great  character  of  a  Saviour  en  this  account,  that "  he  saves  his  people  from 
their  sins."  See  Rom.  xi.  26,  27,  "  And  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved;  as  it  is 
written,  there  shall  come  out  of  Zion  a  deliverer,  and  shall  turn  away  ungodli- 
ness from  Jacob.  For  this  is  my  covenant  unto  them,  when  I  shall  take  away 
their  sins."  God  says,  "  I  will  put  my  law  into  their  hearts;  I  will  write  my 
law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  they  shall  not  depart  away  from  me;  I  will  take 
away  the  heart  of  stone,  and  give  them  a  heart  of  flesh  ;  I  will  give  them  a  heart 
to  know  me ;  I  will  circumcise  their  hearts  to  love  me ;  oh,  that  there  were  such 
a  heart  in  them !"  And  it  is  spoken  of  as  his  work,  to  give,  to  cause,  to  create 
such  a  heart,  to  put  it  in  them.  God  is  said  to  incline  their  hearts,  not  only  if 
e^ve  statutes,  but  to  incline  their  hearts  to  his  statutes. 
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Moses  speaks  of  the  great  moral  meaas  that  God  had  used  with  the  children 
of  Israel  to  enlighten  them,  and  convince  and  persuade  them  ;  but  of  their  being 
yet  unpersuaded  and  unconverted,  and  gives  ibis  as  a  reason,  that  God  had  not 
given  them  a  heart  to  perceive :  as  Deut.  xxix.  4,  "  Yet  the  Lord  hath  not  given 
you  a  heart  to  perceive,  and  eyes  to  see,  and  ears  to  hear,  unto  this  day."  The 
Scripture  plainly  makes  a  distinction  between  exhibiting  light,  or  means  of  in- 
struction  and  persuasion,  and  giving  eyes  to  see,  circumcising  the  heart,  &c. 

§  52.  Why  should  Christ  teach  us  to  pray  in  the  Lord's  prayer,  "  Thy  will 
be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,"  if  it  is  not  Grod's  work  to  bring  that  effect 
to  pass,  and  it  is  left  to  man's  free  will,  and  cannot  be  otherwise,  because  other- 
wise it  is  no  virtue,  and  none  of  their  obedience,  or  doing  of  God's  wiU ;  and 
God  does  what  he  can  oftentimes  consistently  with  man's  liberty,  and  those 
that  enjoy  the  means  he  uses,  do  generally  neglect  and  refuse  to  do  his  will  1 
He  does  so  much,  that  he  can  well  say,  what  could  I  have  done  more  ?  And 
yet  abnost  all  are  at  the  greatest  distance  from  doing  his  will.  See  Colos.  i. 
9,  10. 

§  53.  If  it  be  as  the  Arminians  suppose,  that  all  men's  virtue  is  of  the  de- 
termination of  their  own  free  will,  independent  on  any  prior  determining,  deci- 
ding, and  disposing  of  the  event ;  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  ordering  of  God, 
whether  there  be  many  virtuous  or  few  in  the  world,  whether  there  shall  be 
much  virtue  or  little,  or  where  it  shall  be,  in  what  nation,  country,  or  when,  oi 
in  what  generation  or  age ;  or  whether  there  shall  be  any  at  all :  then  none  of 
these  things  belong  to  God's  disposal,  and  therefore,  surely  it  does  not  belong 
to  him  to  promise  them.  For  it  does  not  belong  to  him  to  promise  in  an  affair, 
concerning  which  he  has  not  the  disposal. 

And  how  can  God  promise,  as  he  oftentimes  does  in  his  word,  glorious  times, 
when  righteousness  shall  generally  prevail,  and  his  wiU  shall  generally  be  done ; 
and  yet  that  it  is  not  an  effect  wmch  belongs  to  him  to  determine ;  it  is  not  left 
to  his  determination,  but  to  the  sovereign,  arbitrary  determination  of  others,  in- 
dependently on  any  determination  of  hira  ;  and  therefore  surely  they  ought  to 
be  the  promisers  ?  For  him  to  promise  who  has  it  not  in  his  hands  to  dispose 
and  determine,  is  a  great  absurdity  ;  and  yet  God  oftentimes  in  promising, 
speaks  of  himself  as  the  sovereign  disposer  of  the  matter,  using  such  expressions 
as  abundantly  imply  it  Isaiah  Ix.  22,  "  I  the  Lord  do  hasten  it  in  its  time.'' 
Surely  thus  is  the  language  of  a  promiser,  and  not  merely  a  predictor.  God  pro- 
mises Abraham,  that  "  all  the  families  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed  in  him.'' 
God  swears,  "  every  knee  shall  bow,  and  every  tongue  confess."  And  it  is 
said  to  be  given  to  Christ,  that  every  nation,  &c.,  should  serve  and  obey  him, 
Dan.  vii.  After  what  manner  they  shall  serve  and  obey  him,  is  abundantly  de- 
clared in  other  prophecies,  as  in  Isaiah  xi.  and  innumerable  others.  These  are 
spoken  of  in  the  next  chapter,  as  the  excellent  things  that  God  does. 

§  54.  If  God  is  not  the  disposing  author  of  virtue,  then  he  is  not  the  giver 
of  it.  The  very  notion  of  a  giver  implies  a  disposing  cause  of  the  possession 
of  the  benefit.  1  John  iv.  4,  "  Ye  are  of  God,  little  children,  and  have  over- 
come them  (i.  e.  have  overcome  your  spiritual  enemies),  because  greater  is  he 
that  is  in  you,  than  he  that  is  in  the  world ;"  that  is,  plainly,  he  is  stronger,  and 
his  strength  overcomes.  But  how  can  this  be  a  reason,  if  God  does  not  put 
forth  any  overcoming,  effectual  strength  in  the  case,  but  leaves  it  to  free  will  to 
get  tl|e  victory,  to  determine  the  point  in  the  conflict  i 

§  55.  There  are  no  sort  of  benefits  that  are  so  much  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
mises of  Scripture,  as  this  sort,  the  bestowment  of  virtue,  or  benefits  which  im- 
p'y  it     How  often  is  the  fiith  of  the  Gentiles,  or  their  coming  into  the  Chriflk 
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ban  Church  promised  to  Chriist  in  the  Old  Testament,  IsLiah  xliz.  6,  and  manj 
other  places ;  and  he  has  promised  it  to  his  church,  chap.  xlix.  18 — 21,  and 
innumerable  other  places.  See  Rom,  xv.  12,  13.  What  a  promise  have  we, 
Isaiah  Ix.  21,  "Thy  people  ako  shall  be  all  righteous,  they  shall  inlieiit  the 
land  forever,  the  branch  of  my  planting,  the  work  of  my  hand,  that  I  may  be  glo- 
I  ified," — compared  with  the  next  chapter,  3d  verse,  "  That  they  may  be  called 
the  trees  of  righteousness,  the  planting  of  the  Lord,  that  he  might  be  glorified.*' 
See  also  verse  8th  of  the  same  chapter.  Likewise  chap.  Ix.  17, 18,  **  1  will 
make  thy  officers  peace,  and  thy  exactors  righteousness ;  violence  shall  no  more 
be  heard  in  thy  land,  wasting  nor  destruction  within  thy  border,  but  thou  shalt 
call  thy  walls  salvation,  and  thy  gates  praise.''  Here  it  is  promised  that  the  ru- 
lers shall  be  righteous ;  and  then,  in  the  21st  verse  following,  it  is  promised  that 
the  people  shall  be  so.  The  change  of  men  to  be  of  a  peaceable  disposition  is 
promised,  as  in  places  innumerable,  so  in  Isaiah  xi.  6 — 11,  "The  wolf  also 
shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  he  down  with  the  kid,"  &c 
[saiah  Iv.  5,  "  Behold,  thou  shalt  call  a  nation  that  thou  know*est  not,  and  na- 
tions that  knew  not  thee  shall  run  unto  thee,  because  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  and 
for  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  for  he  hath  glorified  thee."  Jer.  iii.  15,  "  And  I 
will  give  you  pastors  according  to  mme  heart,  which  shall  feed  you  with  know- 
ledge and  understanding."  This  impUes  a  promise  that  there  should  be  such 
pastors  in  being,  and  that  they  should  be  faithful  to  feed  the  people  with  know- 
ledge and  imderstanding.  Jer.  x.  23,  "  The  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself." 
Stebbing  owns,  that  on  Arminian  principles,  conversion  depending  on  the  de- 
termination of  free  will,  it  is  possible,  in  its  own  nature,  that  none  should  ever 
be  converted ;  p.  235.  Then  all  the  promises  of  virtue,  of  the  revival  of  reli- 
gion, &c.,  are  nothing.  Jer.  xxxi.  18,  "  Turn  thou  me,  and  I  shall  be  turned," 
— compared  with  Jer.  xvii.  14,  "  Heal  me,  0  Lord,  and  I  shall  be  healed ;  save 
me,  and  I  shall  be  saved,  for  thou  art  my  praise."  Which  shows  the  force  and 
meaning  of  such  a  phraseolo^  to  be,  that  God  alone  can  be  the  doer  of  it ;  and 
that  if  he  undertakes  it,  it  will  be  effectually  done.  Jer.  xxxi.  32 — 35,  "  Not 
according  to  the  covenant  that  I  made  with  their  fathers,  in  the  day  that  I  took 
them  by  the  hand  to  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  (wWch  my  covenant 
they  brake,  although  I  was  a  husband  unto  them,  saith  the  Lord) :  but  this 
shall  be  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel ;  Afler  those  days, 
saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  theii 
hearts,  and  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people.  And  they  shall 
teach  no  more  every  man  his  neighbor,  and  every  man  his  brother,  saying, 
Know  the  Lord ;  for  they  shall  all  know  me,  from  ihe  least  of  them,  unto  the 
greatest  of  them,  saith  the  Lord  ;  for  I  will  forgive  their  iniquity,  and  I  will  re- 
member their  sin  no-more."  The  prophet  elsewhere  tells  what  is  connected 
with  knowing  God,  viz.,  doing  judgment  and  justice,  and  showing  mercy,  &c. 
Chap.  xxii.  16,  Jer.  xxxii.  39,  40,  "  And  I  will  give  them  one  heart  and  one 
way,  that  they  may  fear  me  forever,  for  the  good  of  them  and  their  children 
after  them ;  and  I  will  make  an  everlasting  covenant  with  them,  that  I  will  not 
turn  away  from  them  to  do  them  good.  But  I  will  put  my  fear  in  their  hearts, 
and  they  shall  not  depart  fi*om  me."  Jer.  xxxiii.  2,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the 
maker  thereof,  the  maker  that  formed  it."  Verse  8,  "  And  I  wil  cleanse  tfiem 
from  all  their  iniquity,  whereby  they  have  sinned  against  me."  Ezek.  xi.  18- 
20,  "  And  they  shall  come  thither,  and  they  shall  take  away  all  the  detestable 
things  thereof,  and  all  the  abominations  thereof  from  thence.  And  I  will  give 
them  one  heart,  and  I  will  put  a  new  spirit  within  you ;  and  I  will  take  the 
stony  heart  out  of  theii  flesh,  and  I  will  give  them  a  heart  of  flesh ;  that  ther 
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may  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  keep  mine  ordinances,  and  do  them ;  and  thqr 
ftball  be  my  people,  and  I  will  be  their  God." 

Zech.  xii.  10,  to  the  end,  "  And  I  will  pour  upon  the  house  of  David,  and 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  the  spirit  of  grace  and  of  suppUcation ;  and 
they  shall  look  upon  me  whom  they  have  pierced,"  &c. 

So  in  the  next  chapter  at  the  beginning,  '^  I  will  cut  oft  the  names  of  idols 
out  of  the  land,  and  they  shall  be  no  more  remembered ;"  and  also,  "  I  will 
cause  the  prophets,  and  also  the  unclean  spirits  to  pass  out  of  the  land." 

Mai.  iii.  3,  4,  ^^  And  he  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver ;  and  he 
shall  purify  the  sons  of  Levi,  and  purge  them  as  gold  and  silver,  that  they  may 
offer  unto  the  Lord  an  offering  in  righteousness.  Then  shall  the  offering  of  Ju- 
dah  and  Jerusalem  be  pleasant  unto  the  Lord,  as  in  the  days  of  old,  and  as  in 
the  former  years." 

§  56.  We  are  told.  Job  xxviii.  28,  that  "  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  wisdom, 
and  to  depart  fi*om  evil  is  understanding."  The  same  is  also  abundantly  declared 
in  other  places.  But  it  is  equally  declared,  that  God  is  the  author  and  giver  of 
wisdom,  and  that  he  is  the  author  wholly  and  only ;  which  is  denied  of  other 
things.  It  is  also  abundantly  declared  in  this  28th  chapter  of  Job,  that  it  can- 
not be  obtained  of  any  creature  by  any  means ;  and  it  is  implied  in  the  end  of 
the  chapter,  that  it  is  God  that  gives  wisdom,  as  is  asserted,  Prov.  ii.  6  :  "  For 
the  Lord  giveth  wisdom ;  out  of  his  mouth  cometh  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing." It  is  the  promise  of  God  the  Father,  Psalm  ex.  2,  "  Thy  people  shall  be 
willing  in  the  day  of  thy  power,"  Psalm  cxix.  35,  "  Make  me  to  go  in  the  way 
of  thy  commandments."  V  erse  36, "  Incline  my  heart  unto  thy  testimonies." 

§  57.  We  are  directed  earnestly  to  pray  and  cry  unto  God  for  wisdom,  and 
the  fear  of  the  Lord ;  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  he  that  giveth  wisdom.  Prov. 
ii.  at  the  beginning :  compare  Job.  xxviii.  with  Prov.  xxi.  1,  "  The  king's  heart 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord,  as  the  rivers  of  water ;  he  turneth  it  whithersoever 
he  will."  Here  it  is  represented  that  the  wUl  of  God  determines  the  wills  of 
men,  and  that  when  G<)d  pleases  to  interpose,  he  even  directs  them  according  to 
his  pleasure,  without  failure  in  any  instance.  This  shows  that  God  has  not  left 
men's  hearts  so  hi  their  own  hands,  as  to  be  determined  by  themselves  alone, 
independently  on  any  antecedent  determination. 

Prov.  xxviii.  26,  "  He  that  trusteth  in  his  own  heart  is  a  fool."  A  man  is  to 
be  commended  for  making  a  wise  improvement  of  his  outward  possessions,  for 
his  own  comfort ;  yet  this  is  the  gift  of  God.  Eccles.  ii.  24 — 26,  "  There  is 
nothing  better  for  a  man,  than  that  he  should  eat  and  drink,  and  that  he  should 
make  his  soul  enjoy  good  in  his  labor.  This  also  I  saw,  that  it  was  from  the 
hand  of  God." 

John  i.  12,  13,  **  As  many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  be- 
come the  sons  of  God ;  which  were  born,  not  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God." 
Thus  also  we  read,  Luke  iii.  8,  "  God  is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children 
onto  Abraham."  John  iii.  3,  ^'  Except  a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the 
kingdom  of  God."  Verse  5, "  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water,  and  of  the 
Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."  "  That  which  is  born  of  the 
iBesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit"  Verse  8, "  The  wind 
bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell 
whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth ;  so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the 
Spirit."  Jam.  i.  18,  "  Of  his  own  will  begat  he  us  with  the  word  of  trath, 
that  we  should  be  a  kind  of  first  fraits  of  his  creatures." 

What  Christ  meant  by  being  bom  again,  we  may  learn  by  the  abundant 
use  of  the  like  phrase  by  the  same  disciple  that  wrote  this  gospel,  ii  his  first 
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epistle,  who  doubtless  learned  his  language  from  lis  master ;  and  particularly 
from  those  sayings  of  his  concerning  the  new  biith,  which  he  took  more  spe- 
cial notice  of,  and  which  left  the  deepest  impressions  on  his  mind,  which  we 
may  suppose  are  those  he  records,  when  he  writes  the  history  of  his  life.  Matth. 
IV.  19,  "  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men."  So  Mark  i.  16,  20,  together  with 
Luke  V.  10,  "  From  henceforth  thou  shalt  catch  men ;"  compared  with  the  fore- 
going story  of  Christ's  giving  them  so  great  a  draught  of  fishes,  which  was  wholly 
his  doing,  and  ascribed  to  him.  Matth.  vi.  10,  "  Thy  kingdom  come ;  thy  will 
be  done."  Matth.  xi.  25 — 27,  "  At  that  time  Jesus  answered  and  said,  1  thank 
thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the 
wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes.  Even  so,  FaUier,  for  so 
it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight.  All  things  are  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father ; 
and  no  man  knoweth  the  Son,  but  the  Father  ;  neither  knoweth  any  man  the 
Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him."  So  Luke 
X.  21,  22.  John  vi.  37,  "  All  that  the  Father  giveth  me,  shall  come  unto  me." 
Verse  44,  "  No  man  can  come  unto  me,  except  the  Father  which  hath  sent  me, 
draw  him." 

John  X.  16,  "  Other  sheep  I  have  which  are  not  of  this  fold ;  them  also  I 
must  bring ;  and  there  shall  be  one  fold  and  one  shepherd."  Verses  26 — 29, 
"  But  ye  believe  not,  because  ye  are  not  of  my  sheep,  as  I  said  unto  you ;  my 
sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know  them,  and  they  follow  me ;  and  I  give  unto 
them  eternal  life,  and  they  shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any  pluck  them  out 
of  my  hands.     My  Father  which  gave  them  m^"  &c. 

Acts  XV.  3,  4,  "  Declaring  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  they  declared 
all  things  that  God  had  done  with  them."  Verse  9,  "  And  put  no  difference  be- 
tween us  and  them,  purif)^ng  their  hearts  by  faith."  Therefore  it  is  not  proba- 
ble, that  the  heart  is  first  purified,  to  fit  it  for  faith.  John  xiv.  12,  "  Greater 
works  than  these  shall  he  do,  that  the  Father  may  be  glorified  in  the  Son."  The 
meaning  of  it  is  confirmed  from  John  xii.  23,  24,  28 — 32,  and  John  xvii.  1,  2, 
3,  Isa.  xlix.  3,  5,  and  xxvi.  15,  and  Isa.  xvi.  14,  Isa.  x\'ii.  3,  4,  5,  and  16, 17, 
and  22,  24  (especially  Isa.  Iv.  4,  5),  Jer.  xxx.  19.  Rom.  ix.  15,  "  It  is  not  of 
him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God  that  showeth  mercy."  By  such 
an  expression  in  the  apostle's  phraseology,  from  time  to  time,  is  meant  the  use 
of  endeavors,  whereby  they  seek  the  benefit  they  would  obtain.  So  what  he 
here  says,  is  agreeable  to  what  he  says  in  chap.  xi.  4,  5,  6,  7,  where  he  partic- 
ularly shows,  that  it  is  God  that  preserves  the  remnant,  and  that  it  is  of  the 
election  of  his  grace  and  free  kindness,  and  not  of  their  works ;  but  in  such  a 
way  of  freedom,  as  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  its  being  of  their  works.  And  in 
verse  7,  that  it  is  not  determined  by  their  seeking,  but  by  God's  election.  The 
apostle  here,  as  Dr.  Taylor  says,  has  respect  to  bodies  of  men,  to  the  pos- 
terity of  Esau  and  Jacob,  &c  Yet  this  he  applies  to  a  distinction  made  in 
tliose  days  of  the  gospel,  and  that  distinction  made  between  those  that  were  in 
the  Christian  church,  and  those  that  were  not,  and  particularly  some  of  the  Jews 
♦hat  were  in  the  Christian  church,  and  others  of  the  same  nation  that  were  not ; 
which  is  made  by  some  believing  and  accepting  Christ,  and  others  rejecting 
him  ;  by  that  faith  which  they  professe^i  to  exercise  with  all  their  hearts ;  that 
faith  which  was  a  mercy  and  virtue,  and  the  want  of  which  was  a  fault ;  as 
appears  by  the  objection  the  apostle  supposes,  verse  19,  "  Why  doth  he  yet  find 
fault  ?"  The  want  of  which  faith  argued  hardness  of  heart,  verse  18,  exposed 
them  to  wrath  and  destruction,  as  a  punishment  of  sin,  verse  22,  and  exposes 
persons  to  be  like  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  verse  29. 

Rom.  xi.  4.  5,  6,  7,  ^*  But  what  saith  the  answer  of  God  mito  him  1    I  have 
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reserved  to  mpelf  seven  thousand  men,  who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  the 
image  of  Baal.  Even  so  at  this  present  time,  there  is  a  remnant  according  to 
the  election  of  grace.  And  if  by  grace,  then  it  is  no  more  of  works ;  otherwise 
grace  is  no  more  grace.  But  if  it  be  of  works,* then  it  is  no  more  grace ;  other- 
wise work  is  no  more  work."  2  Tim.  ii.  9.  Eph.  ii.  9.  Tit.  lii.  5,  "  What 
then  1  Israel  hath  not  obtained  that  which  heseeketh  for;  but  the  election  hath 
obtained  it,  and  the  rest  were  blinded."  Rom.  xi.  17,  18, "  If  some  oi  the 
branches  are  broken  off,  and  thou,  being  a  wild  olive  tree,  wert  grafted  in 
among  them,  and  with  them  partakest  of  the  root  and  fatness  of  the  olive  tree ; 
boast  not  against  the  branches." 

Rom.  XI.  25,  26,  27,  "  Blindness  in  part  is  happened  to  Israel,  until  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in ;  and  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved.  As  it  is 
Written,  There  shall  come  out  of  Zion  the  deliverer,  and  shall  turn  away  ungod- 
liness from  Jacob.  For  this  is  my  covenant  imto  them,  when  I  shall  take 
away  their  sins."  Together  with  verses  35,  36,  "  Who  hath  first  given  unto 
him,  and  it  shall  be  recompensed  to  him  again  ?  For  of  him,  and  through  him, 
and  to  him,  are  all  things,  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever." 

§  58.  That  expression,  Rom.  i.  7,  and  1  Cor.  i.  2,  and  elsewhere,  called  to 
be  saints,  implies,  that  God  makes  the  distinction.  Compare  this  with  what 
Christ  says,  John  x.  27,  "  My  sheep  hear  my  voice."  Verse  16,  "  Other  sheep 
have  I  which  are  not  of  this  fold  ;  them  also  must  I  bring ;  and  they  shall  hear 
my  voice;  and  there  shall  be  one  fold  and  one  shepherd."  1  Cor.  i.  26, 27,28, 
to  the  end  ;  "  For  ye  see  your  calling,  brethren,  how  that  not  many  wise  men 
after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble,  are  called  :  but  God  hath 
chosen  the  foolish  things  of,  &c.  That  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence. 
But  of  him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus,"  &c.  Rom.  xi.  latter  end.  Heb.  xiii.  20, 
21.  1  Cor.  iii.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  "  W^ho  then  is  Paul,  or  who  is  Apollos,  but  minis- 
ters by  whom  ye  believed,  even  as  the  Lord  gave  to  every  man.  I  have  plant- 
ed, and  Apollos  watered ;  but  God  gave  the  increase.  So  neither  is  he  that 
nlanteth  any  thing,  neither  he  that  watereth ;  but  God  that  giveth  the  increase 
-We  are  laborers  together  with  God ;  ye  are  God's  husbandry  ;  ye  are  God's 
building."  According  to  the  Arminian  scheme,  it  ought  to  have  been  ;  I  have 
planted,  and  Apollos  watered,  and  God  hath  planted  and  watered  more  espe- 
cially. For  we  have  done  it  only  as  his  servants.  But  you  yourselves  have 
given  the  increase ;  the  fruit  has  been  left  to  your  free  will :  agreeably  to  what 
the  Arminians  from  time  to  time  insist  on,  in  what  they  say  upon  the  parable  of 
the  vineyard  which  God  planted  in  a  fruitful  hill,  &c.,  and  looked  that  it  should 
bring  forth  grapes,  and  says,  what  could  I  have  done  more  unto  my  vineyard  ? 
1  Cor.  iii.  3,  "  Ye  are  manifestly  declared  to  be  the  epistle  of  Christ,  mil  is- 
tered  by  us,  written  not  Mrith  ink,  but  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Hving  God ;  not  on 
tables  of  stone,  but  on  the  fleshly  tables  of  the  heart"  They  were  the  epistle 
of  Christ,  as  the  effect  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  their  hearts  held  forth  the  light  ot 
truth ;  of  gospel  truth  with  its  evidence  to  the  world ;  as  the  church  is  compared 
to  a  candlestick,  and  called  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth.  This  is  agreeable 
to  those  Scriptures  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  speak  of  writing  God's  law  in  their 
hearts,  &c.  Add  to  this,  chap.  iv.  6,  "  For  Grod,  who  commanded  the  light  to 
shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ"  2  Cor.  v.  14—18,  "  If 
one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead ;  that  they  which  live,  should  not  henceforth 
live  unto  themselves,  but  unto  him  which  died  for  them,  and  rose  again.  There- 
fore, if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  v.  new  creature :  old  things  are  passed  away : 
behold,  all  things  are  become  new ;  aad  all  things  are  of  God." 
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2  Cor.  Tiii.  16,  17,  ^'  Thanks  be  to  God,  who  put  the  same  earnest  care  into 
the  heart  of  Titus  for  you.  For  indeed  he  accepted  the  exhortation.  But  being 
more  forw'ard,  of  his  own  accord  he  went  unto  you.*'  So  the  next  chapter 
speaks  of  the  Corinthians'  forwardness  and  readiness  in  their  bounty  to  the  poor 
saints,  not  as  of  necessity,. but  with  freedom  and  cheerfubess,  according  to  the 
purpose  of  their  own  hearts  or  wills ;  but  yet  speaks  of  their  charity  as  just  cause 
of  much  thanksgiving  to  God ;  and  speaks  expressly  of  thanksgiving  to  him  for 
sucii  a  subjection  of  them  to  the  gospel,  and  liberal  distribution  to  them. 

Gal.  i.  15,  16,  ^'But  whenit  pleased  God,  who  separated  me  from  my 
mother's  womb,  and  called  me  by  his  grace,  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me,  that  1 
might  preach  him  among  the  Gentiles,"  compared  with  2  Cor.  iv.  6, 7,  and  the 
account  which  he  giveshimself  of  his  conversion.  Acts  xxvL  16^18. 

Gal.  ii.  19,  20,  '^  1  throujgh  the  law  am  dead  to  the  law,  that  I  might  live 
unto  God.  I  am  crucified  with  Christ ;  nevertheless  I  live ;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ 
liveth  in  me." 

Gal.  v.  22,  23,  &c.,  "  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffiav 
ing,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance.'* 

§  59.  The  apostle,  in  Eph.  i.  18 — ^20,  speaks  of  some  exceeding  great  work  of 
power  by  which  they  that  believe  are  distinguished.  But  a  bodily  resurrection  is 
no  such  distinguishing  work  of  power.  See  the  words :  "  The  eyes  of  your  undep> 
standing  being  enlightened,  that  ye  may  know  what  is  the  hope  of  his  calling, 
and  what  t^e  riches  of  the  glory  of  his  inheritance  in  the  saints,  and  what  isibe 
exceeding  greatness  of  his  power  to  us-ward  who  believe,  according  to  the 
working  of  his  mighty  power,  which  he  wrought  in  Christ  Jesus,  when  he 
raised  him  from  the  dead,  and  set  him  at  his  own  right  hand  in  heavenly 
places."  The  apostle  repeats  the  same  thing  in  sul^ance  again  in  chap- 
ter iii.  14,  and  following  verses,  and  tells  us  what  sort  of  knowledge  he 
desired,  and  so  earnestly  prayed  that  they  might  receive,  and  what  is  the  pouxr 
that  he  speaks  of:  "  That  they  may  be  able  to  comprehend  with  all  saints, 
what  is  the  breadth  and  length,  and  depth  and  height ;  and  to  know  the  love  of 
Christ  which  passeth  knowledge,  that  ye  might  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  c^ 
God."  And  tells  by  what  means  God  would  dwell  in  their  hearts  by  faith,  &c 
verses  16,  iV.  And  he  tells  us  in  verse  20,  what  is  the  power  of  God  he  speaks 
of.  See  Rom.  xv.  13.  1  Pet.  i.  3—5,  and  2  Thess.  i.  11,  12.  See  alsowhst 
the  apostle  speaks  of  as  an  effect  of  God's  glorious  power,  Col.  L  11. 

Eph.  i.  18 — 20,  is  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  words  which  follow 
in  the  beginning  of  the  next  chapter ;  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  same  dis- 
course, where  the  apostle  abundantly  explains  himself.  In  those  words,  there 
is  an  explanation  of  what  had  before  been  more  figuratively  represented.  He 
here  observes,  that  those  that  believe,  are  the  subjects  of  a  like  exceeding  great- 
ness of  power  that  Christ  was,  when  he  was  raised  from  the  dead,  and  set  at 
God's  own  right  hand  in  heavenly  places.  And  then  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
discourse  he  shows  how,  viz.,  in  our  being  raised  from  the  dead,  being  dead 
ourselves  in  trespasses  and  sins,  and  rai^  as  Christ  was,  and  made  to  sit 
together  with  him  in  heavenly  places ;  and  this  he  speaks  of,  not  only  as  the 
fruit  of  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power,  but  of  the  riches  of  his  mercy,  and 
exceeding  riches  of  his  grace ;  by  grace  in  opposition  to  works ;  that  it  is  by  faith 
which  is  the  gift  of  God.  The  apostle  repeats  it  over  and  over,  that  it  is  by  grace, 
and  then  explains  how ;  not  of  works ;  and  that  our  faith  itself,  by  which  it  is,  is 
not  of  ourselves,  but  is  God's  gift ;  and  that  we  are  wholly  God's  workmanship  \ 
and  that  all  is  owing  to  God's  foreordaining  that  we  shoidd  walk  in  good  woikl 
I  know  not  what  the  apostle  could  have  said  more.    See  Eph.  iL  1 — 10 
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§  60.  In  Eph.  iii.  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  glorious  mystery  of  God's  ^ill,  con- 
trived of  old,  and  determined  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  his  eternal 
purpose,  &c,  that.  God  would  bring  in  the  Gentiles  as  fellow  heirs,  and  of  the 
same  body,  and  partakers  of  his  promise  in  Christ  by  the  gospel.  Which  con- 
firms the  promises  of  the  Old  Testament ;  shows  that  they  were  not  foretold 
only  as  foreseen,  but  foredetermined,  as  what  God  would  bring  to  pass.  This 
is  also  spoken  of  elsewhere,  as  the  fruit  of  God's  eternal  purpose,  his  election, 
&c.,  as  our  adversaries  acknowledge. 

§  61.  Sincerity  itself  is  spoken  of  as  coming  from  God,  Phil.  i.  10  :  "  That 
ye  may  approve  the  things  that  are  excellent ;  that  ye  may  be  sincere  and  with- 
out oflfence  in  the  day  of  Christ."  And  elsewhere  God  is  represented  as  "  creat- 
ing a  clean  heart,  renewing  a  right  spirit,  giving  a  heart  of  fl«sh,"  &c.  The 
apostle  "  gives  thanks  for  the  faith  and  love  of  the  Colossians,  their  being  deliv- 
ered from  the  power  of  darkness,  &c.,  and  prays  that  they  may  be  fill«i  with 
the  knowledge  of  his  will  in  all  wisdom  and  might,  agreeable  to  their  know- 
ledge, being  fruitful  in  every  good  work ;  and  for  their  perseverance,  and  that 
they  might  be  made  meet  for  the  reward  of  the  saints."  Col  i.  3,  4,  9 — 13. 
This  argues  all  to  flow  from  God  as  the  giver.  Their  first  faith,  and  their  love 
that  their  faith  was  attended  with,  and  their  knowledge  and  spiritual  wisdom 
and  prudence,  and  walking  worthy  of  the  Lord,  and  universal  obedience,  and 
doing  every  good  work,  and  increasing  in  grace,  and  being  strengthened  in  it, 
and  their  perseverance  and  cheerfulness  in  their  obedience,  and  being  made  meet 
lor  their  reward,  all  are  from  God.  They  are  from  God  as  the  determining 
cause ;  else,  why  does  the  apostle  pray  that  God  would  bestow  or  eflFect  these 
things,  if  they  be  not  at  his  determination  whether  they  shall  have  them  or  not? 
He  speaks  of  God's  glorious  power  as  manifested  in  the  bestowment  of  these 
things. 

Col.  ii.  13,  "  And  you,  being  dead  in  your  sins  and  the  uncircumcision  of 
your  flesh,  hath  he  quickened  together  with  him." 

Col.  iii.  10,  "  Have  put  on  the  new  man,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge 
after  the  image  of  him  that  created  him." 

See  how  many  things  the  apostle  gives  thanks  to  God  for  in  the  Thessa- 
lonians,  and  prays  for  them.  2  Thess.  i.  3,  4,  11,  12,  and  ii.  17,  18,  and  iii.  3, 
4,  5.  1  Thess.  i.  verse  2,  to  the  end,  and  chap.  ii.  verses  13,  14,  and  chap.  iiL 
9, 10,  12,  13,  chap.  v.  23, 24.  1  Thess.  iii.  12, "  The  Lord  made  you  to  increase 
and  abound  in  love,"  &c  1  Thess.  iv.  10,  **  But  as  touching  brotherly  love,  ye 
need  not  that  I  should  write  unto  you :  for  ye  yourselves  are  taught  of  God  to 
love  one  another.  And  indeed  ye  do  it  towards  all  the  brethren.  1  Thess.  v. . 
23,  24,  "  And  the  very  God  of  peace  sanctify  you  wholly ;  and  I  pray  God 
your  whole  spirit,  and  soul  and  body,  be  preserved  blameless  unto  the  coming 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Faitliful  is  he  that  hath  called  you,  who  also  wiU 
do  it." 

2  Thess.  i.  3,  4,  "  We  are  bound  to  thank  God  always  for  you,  because  your 
faith  groweth  exceedingly,  and  the  charity  of  every  one  of  you  all  towards  each 
other  aboundeth ;  so  that  we  glory  in  you,  for  your  faith  and  patience  in  all  your 
persecutions  and  tribulations." 

The  apostle  thanks  God  for  his  own  prayers,  and  for  others ;  2  Tim.  i.  3,  "  If 
they  are  from  God,  then  doubtless  also  our  prayers  for  ourselves,  our  very  prayers 
for  the  Spirit,  are  from  him. 

The  prophet  ascribes  persons'  prayers  to  their  having  the  spirit  of  mrare  and 
supplication.  True  acceptable  prayer  is  spoken  of,  Kom.  viii.,  as  being  the 
language  of  the  Spirit;  not  that  1  suppose  that  the  very  words  are  indited,  but 
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the  disposition  is  given.  2  Tim.  i.  7,  "  God  hath  not  us  given  the  spirit  of  fear, 
but  of  power  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind." 

2  Tim.  ii.  9,  "  Who  bath  saved  us  and  called  us  with  a  holy  calling,  not  ac- 
cording to  our  works,  but  according  to  his  own  purpose  and  grace,  which  was 
given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  before  the  world  began." 

Heb.  xiii.  20,  21,  "  Now  the  God  of  peace,  who  brought  again  from  the  dead 
our  Lord  Jesus,  that  great  shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the  blood  of  the  ever- 
lasting covenant,  make  you  perfect  in  every  good  work,  and  to  do  his  will, 
working  in  you  that  which  is  well  pleasing  in  his  sight,  through  Jesus  Christ,  to 
whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen."  See  Eph.  i.  19,  20,  and  1  Cor.  L 
latter  end.  Heb.  xii.  2,  "  Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith,"  compared 
with  Philip,  i.  5.  James  i.  5 — 8,  "  If  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  it  of 
God,  that  giveth  to  all  liberally  and  upbraideth  not,  and  it  shall  be  given  him. 
But  let  him  ask  in  faith,  nothing  wavering;  for  he  that  waverethis  like  a  wave 
of  the  sea,  driven  of  the  wind  and  tossed.  For  let  not  that  man  think  he  shall 
obtain  anj'  thing  of  the  Lord.  A  double-minded  man  is  unstable  in  all  his  ways.*' 
So  that,  in  order  to  a  man's  having  any  reason  to  expect  to  be  heard,  he  must 
first  have  faith,  and  a  sincere,  single  heart.  And  Avhat  that  is  which  the  apostle 
calls  wisdom,  may  be  learnt  from  chap.  iii.  17,  18 :  "  The  wisdom  that  is  from 
above  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy 
and  good  fruits,  without  partiality,  and  w^thout  hypocrisy.  And  the  fruit  of 
righteousness  is  sown  in  peace  of  them  that  make  peace."  In  chap.  i.  5,  &c., 
above  cited,  God  is  spoken  of  as  the  giver  of  this  wisdom  ;  and  in  the  following 

Eart  of  the  chapter,  he  is  spoken  of  as  the  giver  of  this  and  every  benefit  of  that 
ind ;  every  thing  that  contains  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  light  or  wisdom,  or 
moral  good  :  and  this  is  represented  as  the  fruit  of  his  mere  will  and  pleasure. 
Verses  16,  17,  18,  "  Do  not  err,  my  beloved  brethren.  Every  good  gift,  and 
every  perfect  gift,  is  from  above,  and  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  lights, 
with  whom  is  no  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning.  Of  his  own  will  begat  he 
us  by  the  word  of  truth,  that  we  should  be  a  kind  of  first  fruits  of  his  creatures." 
See  John  i.  13,  and  iii.  8. 

The  scope  of  the  apostle,  and  connection  of  his  discourse,  plainly  show  that 
(be  apostle  means  to  assert  that  all  moral  good  is  from  God.  In  the  preceding 
verses,  he  was  warning  those  he  wrote  to,  not  to  lav  their  sins,  or  pride,  or  lusts 
to  the  charge  of  God,  and  on  that  occasion  he  would  have  them  be  sensible  that 
eveiy  good  gift  is  from  God,  and  no  evil ;  that  God  is  the  Father  of  light,  and 
only  of  light ;  and  that  no  darkness  is  from  him,  because  there  is  no  darkness 
m  him  ;  no  change  from  light  to  darkness ;  no,  not  the  least  shadow.  What 
he  says  is  plainly  parallel  to  what  the  Apostle  John  says,  when  he  w^ould  signify 
God's  perfect  holiness  without  any  sin ;  I  John  i.  5, 6,  "  This,  then,  is  the  message 
which  w^e  have  heard  of  him,  and  declare  unto  you,  that  God  is  light,  and  in  him 
is  no  darkness  at  all.  If  we  say  that  we  have  fellowship  with  him,  and  walk  in 
darkness,  we  lie,  and  do  not  the  truth."  But  if  all  moral  good  is  from  God, 
cometh  down  from  him,  and  is  his  gift ;  then  the  very  first  good  determination  of 
tlie  will,  and  every  good  improvement  of  assistance,  is  so. 

1  Pet.  i.  2 — 5,  "  Elect  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  through 
sanctification  of  the  Spirit  unto  obedience.  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  according  to  his  abundant  mercy,  hath  begotten  us 
again  unto  a  lively  hope"  (or  a  living  hope,  i.  e.,  from  the  dead ;  to  be  begotten 
from  the  dead,  in  the  phrase  of  the  New  1  estament,  is  the  same  as  to  be  raised 
from  the  dead,  see  Coloss.  i.  18,  Rev.  i.  5),  "  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ  fn^m  the  dead,  to  an  inheritance  incorruptible  and  undefiled,  reserved  in 
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heaven  for  you,  who  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto  salva- 
tion."    See  Eph.  i.  18 — 20,  and  ii.  at  the  beginning. 

Phil.  ii.  13,  "  It  is  Grod  that  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good 
pleasure."  The  plain  meaning  of  this  text  is,  that  it  is  God  by  his  operation 
and  efficiency  who  gives  the  wUl,  and  also  enables  us  to  put  that  will  in  execu- 
tion ;  or  that  he  by  his  efficiency  gives  both  the  will  and  the  deed.  And  this 
will  remain  the  plain  meaning  of  this  text,  after  this  sort  of  gentlemen  have 
worked  upon  it  a  thousand  years  longer,  if  any  of  them  shall  remain  on  earth  so 
long.  It  will  be  the  indisputable  meaning  of  it,  notwithstanding  their  criticisms 
on  the  word  EyeQya»v,  &c.  I  question  whether  any  word  can  be  found,  in  all 
the  Greek  language,  more  expressive  and  significant  of  an  actual  operation. 
Wherever  the  words  effectual  and  effedtudly  are  used  in  our  translation  of  the 
Bible,  this  is  the  word  used  in  the  original.     See  the  English  Concordance. 

§  62.  By  the  disposing  or  determining  cause  of  a  benefit  I  mean,  a  cause 
that  disposes,  orders  or  determines,  whether  we  shall  be  actually  possessed  of 
the  benefit  or  not ;  and  the  same  cause  may  be  said  to  be  an  efficacious  or  effec- 
tual cause.  That  cause  only  can  be  said  to  be  an  efficacious  cause,  whose 
efficiency  determines,  reaches,  and  produces  the  effecti 

A  being  may  be  the  determmer  and  disposer  of  an  event,  and  not  properly 
an  efficient  or  efficacious  cause.  Because,  though  he  determines  the  futurity 
of  the  event,  yet  there  is  no  positive  efficiency  or  power  of  the  cause  that  reaches 
and  produces  the  effect ;  but  merely  a  withholding  or  withdrawing  of  efficiency 
or  power. 

Concerning  the  giver's  being  a  disposer  or  determiner,  let  us  consider  that 
objection,  that  when  a  man  gives  to  a  beggar,  he  does  but  offer,  and  leaves  it 
with  the  determination  of  the  beggar's  will,  whether  he  will  be  possessed  of  the 
thing  offered.  In  answer  to  this  I  observe,  that  in  the  instance  before  us,  the 
very  thing  given  is  the  fruit  of  the  bounty  of  the  giver.  The  thing  given  is  virtue, 
and  this  consists  in  the  determination  of  the  inclmation  and  will.  Therefore  the 
determination  of  the  will  is  the  gift  of  God ;  otherwise  virtue  is  not  his  gift,  and 
it  is  an  inconsistence  to  pray  to  Grod  to  give  it  to  us.  Why  should  we  pray  to 
God  to  give  us  such  a  determination  of  will,  when  that  proceeds  not  from  him 
but  ourselves  ? 

§  63.  Every  thing  in  the  Christian  scheme  ar^es,  that  man's  title  to,  and 
fitness»for  heaven,  depends  on  some  great  divine  mfluence,  at  once  causing  ^ 
vast  change,  and  not  any  such  gradual  change  as  is  supposed  to  be  brought  to 
pass  by  men  themselves  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  power.  The  exceeding 
diversity  of  the  states  of  men  in  another  world,  argues  it. 

§  64.  Arminians  make  a  great  ado  about  the  phrase  irresistible  grace.  But 
the  grand  point  of  controversy  really  is,  what  is  it  that  determines,  disposes, 
and  decides  the  matter,  whether  there  shall  be  saving  virtue  in  the  heart  or  not ; 
and  much  more  properly,  whether  the  grace  of  God  m  the  affair  be  determining 
grice,  than  whether  it  be  irresistible. 

Our  case  is  indeed  extremely  unhappy,  if  we  have  such  a  book  to  be  our 
grand  and  only  rule,  our  light  and  directory,  that  is  so  exceeding  perplexed, 
dark,  paradoxical  and  hidden  everywhere  in  the  manner  of  expression,  as  the 
Scriptures  must  be,  to  make  them  consistent  with  Arminian  opinions,  by  what- 
ever means  this  has  come  to  pass,  whether  through  the  distance  of  ages,  diver- 
sity of  customs,  or  by  any  other  cause.  It  is  to  be  considered  that  this  is  given 
for  the  rule  of  all  ages ;  and  not  only  of  the  most  learned,  and  accu  rate,  and 
penetrating  critics,  and  men  of  vast  inquiry  an?,  skill  in  antiquity,  but  for  all 
soi  Is  of  persons,  of  every  age  and  natx^n,  learned  and  unlearned.    If  this  be  true, 
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how  unequal  and  unfit  is  the  provision  that  is  liiade !  How  improper  to  answer 
the  end  designed !  If  men  will  take  subterfuge  in  pretences  ojf  a  vast  alteration 
of  phrase,  through  diversity  of  ages  and  nations,  what  may  not  men  hide  them- 
selves from  under  such  a  pretence  !  No  words-will  hold  and  secure  them.  Il 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  words  to  do  it.  At  this  rate^  language  in  its  nature  has 
no  suflRciency  to  communicate  ideas. 

§  65.  In  efficacious  grace  we  are  not  merely  pasave,  nor  yet  does  Grod  do 
some,  and  we  do  the  rest.  But  God  does  all,  and  we  do  all.  God  produces  all, 
and  we  act  all.  For  that  is  what  he  produces,  viz.,  our  own  acts.  God  is  the 
only  proper  author  and  fountain  ;  we  only  are  the  proper  actors.  We  are,  in 
diflerent  respects,  wholly  passive,  and  wholly  active. 

In  the  Scriptures  the  same  things  are  represented  as  from  God  and  from  us, 
God  is  said  to  convert,  and  men  are  said  to  convert  and  turn.  God  makes  a 
new  heart,  and  we  are  commanded  to  make  us  a  new  heart.  God  circumcises 
the  heart,  and  we  are  commanded  to  circumcise  our  own  hearts ;  not  merely 
because  we  must  use  the  means  in  order  to  the  effect,  but  the  effect  itself  is  our 
act  and  our  duty.  These  things  are  agreeable  to  that  text,  "  God  worketh  in 
•you  both  to  will  and  to  do." 

§  66.  Christ  says,  that  no  other  than  those  whom  "  the  Father  draws,  vrill 
come  to  him ;"  and  Stebbin^  supposes  none  but  those  whom  the  Father  draws 
in  this  sense,  viz.,  by  first  giving  them  a  teachable  spirit,  &c  But  this  was 
false  in  fact  in  the  Apostle  Paul  and  others ;  at  least  he  did  not  give  it  in  answer  . 
to  prayer,  as  their  scheme  supposes,  and  must  supj>ose ;  else  efficacious  grace 
is  established,  and  the  liberty  of  the  will,  in  their  sense  of  it,  is  overthrown. 

§  67.  When  Christ  says,  John  x.,  "  Other  sheep  have  I  which  are  not  of  this 
fold  ;'■  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  he  meant  all  in  the  world,  that  were  then 
of  a  teachable  disposition.  Many  of  them  would  be  dead  before  the  gosp^ 
could  be  spread  among  the  Gentiles  ;  and  many  of  the  Gentiles  were  doubtless 
brought  in,  that  at  that  time  were  not  of  a  teachable  disposition.  And  unless 
God's  decrees  and  efficacious  grace  made  a  difference,,it  is  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose any  other,  than  that  multitudes,  in  countries  where  the  apostles  never 
preached,  were  as  teachable  as  in  those  countries  where  they  did  go,  and  so 
they  never  were  brought  in  according  to  the  words  of  Christ,  "  Those  whom  the 
Father  hath  given  me,  shall  come  unto  me."  Christ  speaks  of  the  Father's 
giving  them  as  a  thing  past,  John  x.  29,  "  My  Father  which  gave  them  me." 

When  Christ  speaks  of  men's  being  drawn  to  him,  he  does  not  mean  anj 
preparation  of  disposition  antecedent  to  their  having  the  gospel,  but  a  being 
converted  to  Christ  by  faith  in  the  gospel,  revealing  Christ  crucified,  as  appeais 
by  John  xii.  32,  "  And  I,  if  I  be  hfted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men 
unto  me."  Acts  xV.  9,  "  Purifying  their  hearts  by  faith."  Therefore  we  are 
not  to  suppose  God  first  purifies  the  heart  with  the  most  excellent  virtues,  to  fit 
it  for  faith. 

The  apostle  says,  "  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God."  There- 
for e  it  is  not  possible  that  persons  should  have,  before  faith,  those  virtues  that  are 
peculiarly  amiable  to  God,  as  Stebbing  supposes. 

§  68.  The  Apostle  James  tells  us,  that  if  we  do  not  pray  in  faith,  we  have 
n.0  reason  to  expect  to  receive  any  thing,  and  particularly  not  to  receive  divine 
wisdom.  And  therefore  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  with  Stebbing,  that  per- 
sons first  pray,  even  before  they  have  a  spirit  of  meekness,  and  teachableness, 
and  humility,  faith  or  repentance,  and  that  God  has  promised  to  answer  these 
prayers.  Christian  virtues  being  everywhere  spoken  of  as  the  special  effect  of 
grace,  and  often  called  by  the  name  of  grace,  by  reason  of  its  being  the  peculiar 
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fruit  of  gra3e,  does  not  well  cx)nsist  with  the  Arminian  notion  of  assistance,  viz. 
that  God  is  obliged  to  give  us  assistance  sufficient  for  salvation  from  hell,  be 
cause,  forsooth,  it  is  not  just  to  damn  us  for  the  want  of  that  which  we  hav.e  not 
sufficient  means  to  escape ;  and  then,  after  God  has  given  these  sufficient  means, 
our  improving  them  well  is  wholly  ftom  ourselves,  our  own  will,  and  not  from 
God ;  and  the  thing  wherein  Christian  virtue  consists,  is  wholly  and  entirely 
from  ourselves. 

§  69.  Efficacious  grace  is  not  inconsistent  with  freedom.  This  appears  by 
2  Cor.  viii.  16,  17  :  "  Thanks  be  to  God,  which  put  the  same  earnest  care  into 
the  heart  of  Titus  for  you ;  for  indeed  he  accepted  the  invitation  ;  but  being 
more  forward,  of  his  own  accord  he  went  unto  you."  So  that  his  forwardness 
being  put  into  his  heart  by  God,  and  his  be'mg  forward  of  his  own  accord,  are 
not  inconsistent,  one  with  the  other. 

§  70.  According  to  Arminian  principles,  men  have  a  good  and  hon^ 
heart,  the  very  thing  that  is  the  grand  requisite  in  order  to  God's  accept- 
ance, and  so  the  proper  grand  condition  of  salvation,  and  which  is  often  spoken 
of  in  the  Scriptures  as  such,  before  they  have  the  proper  condition  of  salvation. 

See  Stebbing,  page  48 — This  good  and  honest,  meek  and  humble,  sincere* 
heart,  they  suppose  they  have  before  they  have  faith,  repentance  or  obedience. 
Yea,  they  themselves  hold  this  previous  quaUfication  to  be  the  grand  and  essen- 
tial requisite  in  order  to  God's  acceptance  and  salvation  by  Christ ;  so  that  thej 
freatly  insist  that  if  men  have  it,  they  shall  be  surely  saved,  though  they  live  and 
ie  in  ignorance  of  the  gospel,  and  without  faith,  and  repentance,  and  holiness, 
which  are  necessary  in  order  for  salvation,  according  to  them. — Stebbing y  p.  13. 

§  71.  I  would  ask,  how  it  is  possible  for  us  to  come  by  virtue  at  first,  ac- 
cording to  Arminian  principles,  or  how  we  come  by  our  first  virtue  ?  Is  it  na- 
tural ?  Is  there  some  virtuous  disposition  with  which  we  come  into  the  world  ? 
But  how  is  that  virtue  ?  That  which  men  bring  into  the  world  is  necessary, 
and  what  men  had  no  opportunity  to  prevent,  and  it  is  not  at  all  from  our  free 
will.  How  then  can  there  be  any  virtue  in  it  according  to  their  principles  ? 
Or  is  our  first  virtue  wholly  from  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  without  any 
endeavor  or  effort  of  ours  to  be  partly  the  cause  of  it  f  This,  to  be  sure,  can- 
not be,  by  "their  principles ;  for,  according  to  them,  that  wWch  is  not  at  all 
from  us,  or  that  we  are  not  the  cause  of,  is  no  vhluc  of  ours.  Is  it  wholly  from 
our  ende?ivors,  without  any  assistance  at  all  of  the  Spirit  ?  This  is  contrary  to 
what  they  pretend  to  hold ;  for  they  assert,  that  without  divine  assistance  there 
can  be  no  virtue.  Stebbing,  pages  27,  28,  and  pages  20,  21,  and  other  places. 
If  they  say  it  is  partly  from  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  partly  from 
our  own  endeavors,  I  would  inquire  whether  those  endeavors  that  our  first  vir- 
tue partly  arises  from,  be  good  endeavors,  arid  at  all  virtuous.  If  the  answer  be 
in  the  affirmative,  this  contradicts  the  supposition.  For  I  am  now  inquiring 
what  the  first  virtue  is.  The  first  virtue  we  have,  certainly  does  not  arise  from 
virtuous  endeavors  preceding  that  first  virtue ;  for  that  is  to  suppose  virtue  be- 
fore the  first  virtue.  If  the  answer  be,  that  they  are  no  good  endeavors,  they 
have  nothing  at  all  of  the  nature  of  the  exercise  of  any  good  disposition,  or  any 
good  aim  and  intention,  or  any  virtuous  sincerity  ;  I  ask,  what  tendency  can  such 
efforts  of  the  mind,  as  are  wholly  empty  of  all  goodness,  have  to  produce  true 
moral  goodness  in  the  heart  ? 

Can  an  action,  that  in  principles  and  ends  has  no  degree  of  moral  good, 
have  a  tendency  to  beget  a  habit  of  acting  from  good  principles  and  for  good  . 
ends  ?     For  instance,  can  a  man's  doing  somethijag  purely  to  satisfy  some  sen- 
sitive appetite  of  his  own,  or  to  increase  his  own  worldly  profit,  have  any  kind 
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of  tendency  to  beget  a  habit  of  doing  something  from  true,  disiilcrestcd  bcfiero* 
Icnce,  or  to  excite  to  any  act  from  such  a  principle  ?  Certainly  «n  ad  perfect- 
y  void  of  benevolence,  has  no  more  tendency  to  produce  eitber  ai  kihii  or  act 
of  benevolence,  than  nothing  has  a  tendency  to  produce  somedm^. 

§  72.  Stebbing  supposes  the  assistance  God  gives,  or  the  operaskn  of  the 
Spirit  in  order  to  faith,  is  to  ^ive  a  good  and  honest  heart,  prefuu^ed  to  rEceiTe 
and  well  improve  the  word  ;  as  particularly,  meekress,  hunufiij,  teacLabie- 
ness,  &c  ^nd  supposes  that  these  effects  of  the  Spirit  are  to  be  ofauined  by 
prayer ;  but  yet  allows,  that  the  prayer  must  be  acceptably  made,  page  106, 
which  supposes  that  some  degree  or  virtue  must  be  exerds&d  in  prayer.  For 
surely  they  do  not  suppose  any  thing  else,  besides  virtue  in  prayer,  or  in  any 
other  part  of  religion,  is  acceptable  to  God.  I  suppose  tb^  will  ika  deny, 
that  there  must  be  at  least  some  virtuous  respect  to  the  ifivine  bdi^,  as  wcfi  as 
some  virtuous  concern  for  the  good  of  their  own  souls,  to  make  any  esiercal 
act  of  religion  in  them  at  all  acceptable  to  God,  who  is  a  spirit,  and  tbe  seaivber 
of  hearts.  And  it  may  be  also  presumed  that  they  will  allow,  that  tbere  are 
multitudes  of  men,  who  at  present  are  so  wicked,  so  destitute  of  virtQe,tbax  tbey 
have  not  virtue  enough  for  acceptable  prayer  to  God.  They  have  wA  sow  so 
much  respect  to  God  or  their  own  souls,  as  to  incline  them  to  pray  at  alL  Bet 
diey  live  in  a  total  neglect  of  that  duty.  Now,  I  would  inomre,  bow  ihesc  tlko 
shall  come  by  virtue,  m  order  to  acceptably  praying  to  God  !  Or  bow  is  it 
within  their  reach  by  virtue  of  God's  promises  ?  Or  how  can  they  cxsae  bjr  ii, 
save  by  God's  sovereign,  arbitrary  grace  1  Shall  they  pray  to  God  {c€  ii,  aid 
so  obtain  it  ?  But  this  is  contrary  to  the  supposition.  For  it  is  supposEid,  iLat 
they  now  have  not  virtue  enough  to  pray  acceptably,  and  this  is  the  veiy  thJig 
inquired*  how  they  come  by  the  virtue  necessar}*  in  order  to  their  ciakicg  ac- 
cept able  prayer  ?  Or  shall  they  work  the  virtue  in  themselves  wbc«13y  W3"*l<cd 
Gt^r:;  a^istance  f  But  this  is  contrary  to  what  they  pretend,  viz.,  ibal  aS  vir- 
tuo  is  fix^n  God,  or  by  the  grace  and  assistance  of  God,  wluch  they  allcw  :c 
b<*  cvKK^U  by  that  Scripture,  **  trUhaut  me  ye  can  do  nolhingS*  Or,  is  God 
oMIs^txl  to  gi\  e  it,  or  to  assist  them  to  obtain  it,  without  their  prayii^  hriuct 
huvin^  vinue  enough  to  ask  it  of  him  ?  That  they  do  not  pretend.  For  ikcy 
«iup|H>st'  tho  condition  of  our  obtaining  the  heavenly  Spirit  is  o«2r  sediz^.  iu^ 
aNkiuit,  &o, ;  ainl  besides,  if  God  gives  it  without  their  first  seeking  it,  tLai  w3 
niako  IuhI  the  fin^  determining  efficient,  yea,  the  mere  and  sole  autkco'  ci  h. 
without  their  doin^r  any  thing  toward  it,  without  their  so  much  as  sec&iz^  cr 
nskihi::  tor  it ;  which  would  be  entirely  to  overthrow  their  whole  scbecie,  anJ 
WvHikl,  by  their  primnples,  make  this  virtue  no  virtue  at  all,  because  oca  tf  a3 
ow  ins*  to  thein«  or  any  endeavors  of  theirs. 

It""  thov  rt^ply,  thoy  must  in  the  first  place  consider:  they  axe  capalJe  cc" 
CtMisidoratlon ;  hikI  if  ihoy  would  consider  as  they  ought  and  may,  ibo  wccjd 
liniUK^  pray  to  God«  and  ask  his  help;  and  eveiy  man  naturally  has&nije 
virtue  in  hinu  which  proper  consideration  would  put  into  exerdse  so  £kr  as^  ir 
causo  him  to  pniv  in  Si^me  measure  acceptably,  without  any  new  gilt  frrta  G^-d 
— 1  aujswtT,  this  te?  inconsistent  with  many  of  their  principles.  It  isso«  iLa:  xaat 
sliouki  naturalh'  have  sinne  virtue  in  them.  For  what  is  natural  b  iK^>essijT  ; 
is  noi  iVvMu  thrtuselves  and  their  own  endeavors  and  free  acts ;  bm  prnEVras 
them  ail,  and  thert^iore  cannot  be  their  virtue.  If  they  say,  no  ;  cocadentii.a 
will  not  stir  up  any  virtue  that  is  naturally  in  them,  to  cause  them  to  prty  ij:- 
tuously  ;  but  God  has  oblis^l  himself  to  give  virtue  enough  to  enabk  Umsl  x^ 
pray  and  seek  acceptably.  It  they  will  consider :  I  answer,  this  is  MDCsnt  Htmi 
ibf-y  pretend.    They  do  not  pretend  that  God  has  pomised  anv  new  grace  i* 
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any  man,  on  any  lower  condition  than  asking,  seeking,  knowing?  &c.,  and  if 
they  sho'ild  think  best  at  last  to  pretend  any  promise  on  lower  terms,  they  had 
best  produce  the  promises,  and  tell  us  what,  and  where  they  are.  If  they  say, 
serious  consideration  itself  is  some  degree  of  seeking  their  own  good,  and  there 
is  an  implicit  prayer  in  it  to  the  Supreme  Being  to  guide  them  into  the  way  to 
their  happiness :  I  answer,  if  it  be  supposed  that  there  is  an  implicit  prayer  in 
their  consideration,  still  they  allow  that  prayer  must  be  in  some  measure  accept- 
able prayer,  in  order  to  its  being  entitled  to  an  answer ;  and  consequently  must 
have  some  degree  of  virtuous  respect  to  God,  &c.,  and  if  so,  then  the  same 
question  returns  with  all  the  aforementioned  difficulties  over  again,  viz..  How 
came  the  profane,  thoughtless,  vain,  inconsiderate  person  by  tnis  new  virtue, 
this  new  respect  to  God,  that  he  ever  exercises  in  this  serious  consideration  and 
implicit  prayer  ? 

If  they  say,  there  is  no  necessity  of  supposing  any  implicit  prayer  in  the 
first  consideration  ;  and  yet,  if  the  wicked,  profane,  careless  person,  makes  a 
good  improvement  of  what  grace  he  has,  in  proper  consideration  or  otherwise, 
&od  has  obliged  himself  to  give  him  more,  m  that  general  promise,  **  to  him 
that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  more  abundance  :"  then  I  answer, 
here  is  new  virtue  in  his  making  a  good  improvement  of  what  common  assist- 
ance he  has,  which  before  he  neglected,  and  made  no  good  improvement  of 
How  came  he  by  this  new  virtue  ?  Here,  again,  all  the  aforementioned  diffi- 
culties return.  Was  it  wholly  from  himself?  This  is  contrary  to  what  they 
pretend.  Or  is  God  obliged  to  give  new  assistance  in  order  to  this  new  virtue 
by  any  promise  ?  If  he  be,  what  is  the  condition  of  the  promise  ?  It  is  ab- 
surd to  say,  making  a  good  improvement  of  what  assistance  they  have ;  for 
that  is  the  thing  we  are  inquiring  after,  viz.,  How  comes  he  by  that  new  vir- 
tue, making  a  good  improvement  of  what  he  has,  when  before  he  had  not  virtue 
enough  to  make  such  an  improvement  ? 

Of  whatever  kind  this  assistance  is,  whether  it  be  some  afflictive  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence,  or  some  other  outward  dispensation  or  inward  influence,  the 
difficulty  is  the  same.  How  becomes  God  obliged  to  give  this  assistance;  and 
what  is  the  condition  of  the  promise  ? 

The  answer  must  be,  that  this  new  virtue  is  without  any  new  assistance 
given,  and  is  from  God  no  otherwise  than  as  the  former  neglected  assistance  or 

irrace  subserves  it.  But  the  question  is,  whence  comes  the  virtue  of  not  neg- 
ecting,  but  improving  that  former  assistance  ?  Is  it  proper  to  say  that  a  man 
is  assisted  to  improve  assistance  by  the  assistance  improved  ?  Suppose  a  num- 
ber of  men  were  in  the  water  in  danger  of  drowning,  and  a  friend  on  shore 
throws  out  a  cord  amongst  them,  but  all  of  them  for  a  while  neglect  it ;  at 
length  one  of  them  \akes  bold  of  it,  and  makes  improvement  of  it ;  and  any 
should  inquire  how  that  man  came  by  the  prudence  and  virtue  of  improving 
the  cord,  when  others  did  not,  an^'  he  before  had  neglected  it ;  would  it  be  a 
proper  answer  to  say,  that  he  thai  threw  out  the  rope,  assisted  him  wisely  to 
improve  the  rope,  by  throwing  out  the  rope  to  him  i  This  would  be  an  ab- 
surd answer.  The  question  is  not,  how  he  came  by  his  opportunity,  but  how 
he  came  by  the  virtue  and  disposition  of  improvement  His  friend  on  shore 
gave  him  the  opportunity,  and  this  is  all.  The  man's  virtue  in  improving  it 
was  not  at  all  from  him. 

Would  it  not  be  exceedingly  impertinent,  in  such  a  case,  to  set  forlh  from 
time  to  time,  how  this  man's  discretion,  and  virtue,  and  prudence,  was  the  gift 
of  his  friend  on  the  shore,  his  mere  gift,  the  fruit  of  his  purpose  ami  mere  good 
pleasure,  and  of  his  power ;  and  yet  that  it  was  of  his  own  will  1 
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Man's  virtue,  accordlug  to  Arminian  principles,  must  consist  wholly  and 
entirely  in  improving  assistance :  for  in  that  only  consists  the  exercise  of  their 
free  will  in  the  affair,  and  not  in  their  having  the  assistance,  although  theii  vir- 
tue must  be  by  their  principles  entirely  from  themselves,  and  God  has  no  hand 
in  it.  From  the  latter  part  of  the  above  discourse,  it  appears  that,  according  to 
Arminian  principles,  men's  virtue  is  altogether  of  themselves,  and  God  has  no 
hand  at  all  in  it 

§  73.  When  I  say  that  the  acts  and  influences  of'  ihe  Spirit  determine  the 
effects,  it  is  not  meant  that  man  has  nothing  to  do  to  determine  in  the  affair. 
The  soul  of  man  undoubtedly,  in  every  instance,  does  voluntarily  determine  with 
respect  to  his  own  consequent  actions.  But  this  determination  of  the  vrill  of 
man,  or  voluntary  determination  of  the  soul  of  man,  is  the  effect  determined. 
This  determining  act  of  the  soul  is  not  denied,  but  supposed,  as  it  b  the  effect 
we  are  speaking  of,  that  the  influence  of  God's  Spirit  determines. 

§  74.  The  Scripture  speaks  of  this  as  the  reason  that  good  men  have  virtue, 
that  God  hath  given  it  to  them  ;  and  the  reason  why  bad  men  have  it  not,  that 
God  hath  not  given  it  to  them.  These  two  together  clearly  prove  that  God  is 
the  determining  or  disposing  cause  of  virtue  or  goodness  in  men. 

§  75.  Dr.  Stebbin^  insists  upon  it,  that  conversion  is  the  effect  of  God's 
word ;  and  supposes  mat  therefore  it  is  demonstratively  evident,  that  it  musi 
needs  be  the  effect  of  men's  free  will,  and  not  the  necessary  effect  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.  But  I  say,  that  by  their  doctrine  of  self-determination,  it  cannot  be  the 
effect  of  the  word  of  God  in  any  proper  sense  at  all.  That  it  should  be  the 
effect  of  the  word,  is  as  inconsistent  with  their  scheme,  as  they  suppose  it  to  be 
with  ours.  Self-determination  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  conversion's  being  at 
all  the  effect  of  either  the  word  or  Spirit 

§  76.  They  say  that  commands,  threatenings,  promises,  invitations,  counsels, 
&c.,  are  to  no  purpose  in  our  scheme.  But  indeed  they  can  have  no  place  in 
their  scheme  :  for  their  scheme  excludes  all  motive. 

§  77.  In  many  particulars  their  scheme  contradicts  common  sense.  It  is 
contrary  to  common  sense,  that  a  being  should  continually  meet  with  millions 
of  millions  of  real,  proper  disappointments  and  crosses  to  his  proper  desires,  and 
not  continually  lead  a  distressed  and  unhappy  life.  It  is  contrary  to  common 
sense,  that  God  should  know  that  an  event  will  certainly  come  to  pass,  whose 
nonexistence  he  at  the  same  time  knows  is  not  impossible.  It  is  contrary  to 
common  sense  that  a  thing  should  be  the  cause  of  itself;  and  that  a  thing  not 
necessary  in  its  own  nature  should  come  to  pass  without  any  cause :  that  the 
more  indifferent  a  man  is  in  any  moral  action,  the  more  virtuous  he  is,  &c. 

§  78.  If  the  grace  of  God  is  not  disposing  and  determining,  then  a  eraeiouB 
man's  differing  in  this  respect  from  another,  is  not  owing  to  the  goodness  of 
God.  He  owes  no  thanks  to  God  for  it ;  and  so  owce  no  thanks  to  God,  that 
he  is  saved,  and  not  others. 

But  how  contrary  is  this  to  Scripture !  Seeing  the  Scripture  speaks  of  the 
gift  of  virtue,  and  of  the  possession  of  it,  as  a  fruit  of  Grod's  bount}\ 

§  79.  A  man's  conformity  to  the  rule  of  duty,  is  partly  owing  to  assistance 
or  motive ;  if  his  conformity  be  to  ten  degrees,  and  it  is  in  some  measure,  t?.  sc*% 
to  the  amount  of  five  degrees,  owing  to  sovereign  assistance ;  then  only  the 
remaining  five  degrees  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  man  himself,  and  therefore  thone 
are  but  five  degrees  of  virtue. 

§  80.  Dr.  Stehhing  says,  "  that  a  man  is  indeed  both  passive  and  active  in 
his  own  conversion,"  and  he  represents  God  as  partly  the  cause  of  man's  con 
version,  and  man  himscf  as  partly  the  cause,  p.  208. 
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Again,  Stebbing  says,  p.  254,  "  Fnith  and  regeneration  are  our  works,  aa 
well  as  his  gifts,  i.  e.,  they  arise  partly  from  God  and  partly  from  ourselves." 
But  if  so,  on  this  scheme,  they  imply  virtue  so  far  only  as  they  are  our  works. 

Men's  salvation  is  attributed  wholly  and  entirely  to  men  in  their  scheme, 
and  none  of  the  praise  of  it  is  due  to  God,  as  will  most  evidently  appear,  if  the 
matter  be  considered  with  a  little  attention.  For,  1.  They  hold  that  man's 
salvation  is  given  as  a  reward  of  man's  virtue ;  so  is  pardon  of  sin,  deliverance 
from  hell,  and  eternal  life  and  glory  in  heaven  ;  all  is  for  man's  virtue.  2.  Re- 
wardable  virtue  wholly  consists  in  the  exercise  of  a  man's  own  free  will.  They 
hold  that  a  man's  actions  are  no  farther  virtuous  nor  rewardable,  than  as  they 
are  from,  man  himself.  It  they  are  partly  from  some  foreign  cause,  so  far  they 
are  not  rewardable.  It  being  so,  that  that  virtue  which  is  rewardable  in  man, 
is  entirely  from  man  himself;  hence  it  is  to  himself  wholly  that  he  is  to  ascribe 
his  obtaining  the  reward.  Kthe  virtue,  which  is  that  thing,  and  that  thing  only, 
which  obtains  the  reward,  be  wholly  from  man  himself,  tnen  it  will  surely  fol- 
low, that  his  obtaining  the  reward  is  wholly  from  himself. 

All  their  arguments  suppose,  that  men's  actions  are  no  farther  virtuous  and 
rewardable,  than  as  they  are  from  themselves,  the  fruits  of  their  own  free  will 
and  self-determination.  And  men's  own  virtue,  they  say,  is  the  only  condition 
of  salvation,  and  so  must  be  the  only  thing  by  which  salvation  is  obtained.  And 
this  being  of  themselves  only,  it  surely  follows,  that  their  obtaining  salvation  is 
of  themselves  only. 

They  say,  their  scheme  gives  almost  all  the  glory  to  God.  Tliat  matter,  I 
suppose,  may  easily  be  determined,  and  it  may  be  made  to  appear  beyond  all 
contest,  how  much  they  do  ascribe  to  the  man,  and  how  much  they  do  not. 

By  them  salvation  is  so  far  from  God,  that  it  is  God  that  gives  opportunity 
to  obtain  salvation  ;  it  is  God  that  gives  the  offer  and  makes  the  promise  :  but 
the  obtaining  of  the  promise  is  of  men.  The  being  of  the  promise  is  of 
God ;  but  their  interest  in  it  is  wholly  of  themselves,  of  their  own  free  will. 
And  furthermore,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  even  God's  making  the  offer,  and 
giving  the  opportunity  to  obtain  salvation,  at  least  that  which  consists  in  salva- 
tion from  eternal  misery,  is  not  of  God,  so  as  to  be  owing  to  any  proper  grace 
or  goodness  of  his.  For  they  suppose  he  was  obliged  to  make  the  offer, 
and  it  would  have  been  a  reproach  to  his  justice,  if  he  had  not  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  salvation.  For  they  hold,  it  is  unjust  for  God  to  make  men 
miserable  for  Adam's  sin  ;  and  that  it  is  unjust  to  punish  them  for  that  sin  that 
they  cannot  avoid ;  and  that  therefore,  it  is  unjust  for  God  not  to  preserve  or 
save  all  men  that  do  what  they  can,  or  use  their  sincere  endeavors  to  do 
their  duty ;  and  therefore  it  certainly  follows,  that  it  is  unjust  in  God  not  to 
give  all  opportunity  to  be  saved  or  preserved  from  misery  ;  and  consequently, 
it  is  no  fruit  at  all  of  any  grace  or  kindness  in  him  to  give  such  opportunity,  or 
to  make  the  offer  of  it  So  that,  all  that  is  the  fruit  of  God's  kincfness  in  man's 
salvation,  is  the  positive  happiness  that  belongs  to  salvation.  But  neither  of 
these  two  things  are  in  any  respect  whatsoever  the  fruit  of  God's  kindness, 
neither  his  dehverance  from  s'm,  nor  from  misery  in  his  virtue  and  holiness ;  and 
when  hereafter  he  shall  see  the  misery  of  the  damned,  he  will  have  it  to  con- 
sider, that  it  is  owing  in  no  respect  to  God  that  he  is  delivered  from  that  misery. 
And  that  good  men  differ  from  others,  that  shall  burn  in  hell  to  all  eternity,  is 
wholly  owing  to  themselves.  When  they,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  shall  behold 
some  set  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Judge,  while  they  are  on  his  right  hand,  and 
shall  see  how  they  differ,  they  may,  and,  as  they  w^ould  act  according  to  truth, 
toy  ought  to  take  all  the  glory  of  it  unto  themselves;  and  therefore  the  glory 
Vol.  IL  74 
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of  their  salvation  btlongs  to  them.  For  it  is  evident  that  a  man's  making  him- 
self to  (lifier  with  regard  to  any  great  spiritual  benefit,  and  his  not  receiving  it 
from  another,  but  his  havmg  it  in  distinction  from  others,  being  from  himseli^  is 
ground  of  a  m^n's  boasting  and  glorying  in  himself,  with  respect  to  that  benefit, 
and  of  boasting  of  it :  I  say,  it  is  evident  by  the  apostle's  words,  "  Who  maketh 
thee  to  differ  T  Why  boastest  thou,  as  though  thou  hadst  not  received  it  ?" 
These  words  plainly  imply  it. 

It  is  evident,  that  it  is  God's  design  to  exclude  man's  boasting  in  the  affair 
of  his  salvation.  Now,  let  us  consider  what  does  give  ground  for  boasting  in 
the  apostle's  account,  and  what  it  is  that  in  his  account  excludes  boasting,  or 
cuts  off*  occasion  for  it.  It  is  evident  by  what  the  apostle  says,  1  Cor.  i.,  latter 
end,  that  the  entireness  and  universality  of  our  dependence  on  God,  is  that  which 
cuts  off*  occasion  of  boasting ;  as,  our  receiving  our  wisdom,  our  holiness,  and 
redemption  through  Christ,  and  not  through  ourselves ;  that  Christ  is  made  to 
us  wisdom,  justification,  holiness  and  redemption  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  it 
is  of  God  that  we  have  any  part  in  Christ ;  of  him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus : 
nay,  further,  that  it  is  from  God  we  receive  those  benefits  of  wisdom,  holiness, 
icc,  through  the  Saviour  that  we  are  interested  in. 

The  import  of  all  these  things,  if  we  may  trust  to  Scripture  representations, 
is,  that  God  has  contrived  to  exclude  our  glorying ;  that  we  should  be  wholly 
and  every  way  dependent  on  God,  for  the  moral  and  natural  good  that  belongs 
to  salvation ;  and  that  we  have  all  from  the  hand  of  God,  by  his  power  and 
^race.  And  certainly  this  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  our  holiness 
IS  wholly  from  ourselves ;  and,  that  we  are  interested  in  the  benefits  of  Christ 
rather  than  others,  is  wholly  of  our  own  decision.  And  that  such  a  universal 
dependence  is  what  takes  away  occasion  of  taking  glory  to  ourselves,  and  is  a 
proper  ground  of  an  ascription  of  all  the  glory  of  tne  things  belonging  to  man's 
salvation  to  God,  is  manifest  firom  Rom.  xi.  35,  36,  "  Or  who  hath  first  given 
unto  him,  and  it  shall  be  recompensed  to  him  again  1  For  of  him,  and  to  him, 
and  through  him,  are  all  things  ;  to  whom  be  elory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen." 

The  words  are  remarkable,  and  very  signincant.  If  we  look  into  all  the 
foregoing  discourse,  from  the  beginning  of  cliapter  ix.,  of  which  this  is  the  con- 
clusion, by  not  giving  to  God,  but  having  all  this  VfhoWyfrojn^  through ^^nd  in 
God,  is  intended  that  these  things,  these  great  benefits  forementioned,  are  thus 
from  God,  without  being  from  or  through  ourselves.  That  some  of  the  Jews 
were  distinguished  from  others  in  enjoying  the  privileges  of  Christians,  was  not  of 
themselves ;  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God  that 
showeth  mercy.  It  is  of  him  who  has  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercj. 
It  is  of  God,  who  makes  of  the  same  lump  a  vessel  of  honor  and  a  vessel  unto 
dishonor.  It  is  not  of  us,  nor  our  works,  but  of  the  calling  of  God,  or  of  him 
that  calleth,  chap.  ix.  1 1,  and  23, 34.  Not  first  of  our  own  choice,  but  of  God's 
election,  chap.  ix.  11 — 27,  and  chap.  xi.  5.  It  is  all  of  th6  grace  of  God  in 
such  a  manner,  as  not  to  be  of  our  works  at  all ;  yea,  and  so  as  to  be  utterly 
inconsistent  with  its  being  of  our  works ;  chap.  xi.  5,  6,  7.  In  such  a  manner 
as  not  first  to  be  of  their  seeking ;  their  seeking  does  not  determine,  but  God's 
election  ;  chap.  xi.  7.  It  is  of  uod,  and  not  of  man,  that  some  were  grafted  in, 
th?,t  were  wild  olive  branches  in  themselves,  and  were  more  unlikely  as  to  any 
thing  in  themselves  to  be  branches,  than  others,  verse  17.  Their  bemg  grafted 
in,  is  owing  to  God's  distinguishing  goodness,  while  he  was  pleased  to  use  se- 
verity towards  others,  v.  22.  Yea,  God  has  so  ordered  it  on  purpose  that  all 
should  be  shut  up  in  unbelief ;  be  left  to  be  so  sinful,  that  he  might  have  mercy 
on  all;  so  as  more  visibly  to  show  the  salvation  of  all  to  be  merely  dependent 
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on  mercy.  Then  the  apostle  fitly  concludes  all  this  discourse,  Rom.  xi.  35, 36, 
**  Or  who  hath  first  given  to  him,  and  it  shall  be  recompensed  to  him  again  1 
For  of  him,  and  to  him,  and  through  him,  are  all  things ;  to  whom  be  glory  for 
ever.     Amen." 

Again  in  the  apostle's  account,  a  benefit's  being  of  our  works,  gives  occa- 
sion for  boasting,  and  therefore  God  has  contrived  that  our  salvation  shall  not 
be  of  our  works,  but  of  mere  grace,  Rom.  iii.  27,  Eph.  ii.  9.  And  that  neither 
the  salvation,  nor  the  condition  of  it,  shall  be  of  our  works,  but  that,  with  re- 
gard to  all,  we  are  God's  workmanship  and  his  creation  antecedently  to  our 
works ;  and  his  grace  and  power  in  producing  this  workmanship,  and  his  de- 
termination or  purpose  with  regard  to  them,  are  all  prior  to  our  works,  and  the 
cause  of  them.     See  also  Rom.  xi.  4,  5,  6. 

"And  it  is  evident,  that  man's  having  virtue  from  himself,  and  not  r^opw inf 
it  from  another,  and  making  himself  to  differ  with  regard  to  great  Gpirlcu  *!  l^ne 
fits,  does  give  ground  for  boasting,  by  the  words  of  the  apostle  in  Rom.  rl.  2/ 
And  this  is  allowed  by  those  men  in  spiritual  gifts.  And  if  so  in  them,  mor# 
so  in  greater  things  ;  more  so  in  that  which  in  itself  is  a  thousand  times  more 
excellent,  and  of  ten  thousand  times  greater  importance  and  benefit. 

By  the  Armmian  scheme,  that  which  is  infinitely  the  most  excellent  thing, 
viz.,  virtue  and  holiness,  which  the  apostle  sets  forth  as  being  infinitely  the  most 
honorable,  and  will  bring  the  subjects  of  it  to  infinitely  the  greatest  and  high- 
est honor,  that  which  is  infinitely  the  highest  dignity  of  man's  nature  of  all 
thino:s  that  belonjr  to  man's  salvation  ;  in  comparison  of  which,  all  things  be- 
longmg  to  that  salvation  are  nothing ;  that  which  does  infinitely  more  than  any 
thing  else  constitute  the  difference  between  them  and  others,  as  more  excellent, 
more  worthy,  more  honorable  and  happy ;  this  is  from  themselves.  With 
regard  to  this,  they  have  not  received  of  another.  With  regard  to  this  great 
thing,  they,  and  they  only,  make  themselves  to  differ  i'rom  others ;  and  this  dif- 
ference proceeds  not  at  all  from  the  power  or  grace  of  God. 

Again,  in  the  apostle's  account,  this  scheme  will  give  occasion  to  have  a 
great  benefit,  that  appertains  to  salvation,  not  of  grace,  but  of  works. 

Virtue  is  not  only  the  most  honorable  attainment,  but  it  is  that  which  men, 
on  the  supposition  of  their  being  possessed  of  it,  are  more  apt  to  glory  in,  than 
in  any  thing  else  whatsoever.  For  what  are  men  so  apt  to  glory  in  as  their 
own  supposed  excellency,  as  in  their  supposed  virtue  ?  And  what  sort  of  glory- 
ing is  that,  which,  it  is  evident  in  fact,  the  Scriptures  do  chiefly  guard  against? 
It  is  glorying  in  their  own  righteousness,  their  own  holiness,  their  own  good 
works. 

It  is  manifest,  that  in  the  apostle's  account  it  is  a  proper  consideration  to  pre- 
vent our  boastino^,  that  our  distinction  from  others,  is  not  of  ourselves,  not  only 
in  being  distinguished  in  having  better  gifts  and  better  principles,  but  in  our 
being  made  partakers  of  the  great  privileges  of  Christians,  such  as  being  en- 
grafted into  Christ,  and  partaking  of  the  fatness  of  that  olive  tree.  Rom.  xi. 
17,  18,"  And  if  some  of  the  branches  be  broken  off,  and  thou,  being  a  wild 
olive  tree,  wert  grafted  in  among  them,  and  with  them  partakest  of  the  root 
and  fatness  of  the  olive  tree,  boast  not  against  the  branches." 

Here  it  is  manifest,  it  is  the  distinction  that  was  made  between  some  and 
others,  that  is  the  thing  insisted  on ;  and  the  apostle,  verse  22,  calls  upon 
them  to  consider  this  great  distinction,  and  to  ascribe  it  to  the  distinguishing 
goodness  of  God  only.  "  Behold  therefore  the  goodness  and  severity  of  God  ; 
on  them  which  fell,  severity ;  but  toward  thee,  goodness."  And  its  being 
owin^  not  to  them,  but  to  God  and  his  distinguiibing  goodness,  is  the  thing  the 
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apostle  urges  as  a  reason  nhy  they  should  not  boast,  but  magnify  God's  grace 
or  distinguishing  goodness  And  if  it  be  a  good  reason,  and  the  scheme  of  our 
salvation  be  every  way  so  contrived  (as  the  apostle  elsewhere  signifies^  that  all 
occasion  of  boasting  should  be  precluded,  and  all  reasons  given  to  ascnbe  all  to 
God's  grace;  then  it  is  doubtless  so  ordered,  that  the  greatest  privileges,  excel- 
lency, honor  and  happiness  of  Christians,  should  be  that  wherein  they  do  not 
distinguish  themselves,  but  the  difference  is  owing  to  God's  distinguishiiig  good- 
ness. 

Stebbing  strongly  asserts,  God  is  not  the  author  of  that  difference  that  is 
between  some  and  others,  that  some  are  good  and  others  bad. 

§  81.  The  Arminians  differ  among  themselves.  Dr.  Whitby  supposes  what 
God  does,  is  only  proposing  moral  motives ;  but  that  in  attending,  adverting 
and  considering,  we  exercise  our  liberty.  But  Stebbine  supposes,  that  the 
attention  and  consideration  is  itself  the  thing  owing  to  the  Spirit  of  God ;  p. 
217.  I 

§  82.  Stebbing  changes  the  question,  pages  223, 224.  He  was  considering 
who  has  the  chief  glory  of  our  conversion,  or  of  our  virtue ;  and  there,  answo-- 
ing  objectioas  endeavors  to  prove  the  affirmative  of  another  question,  viz., 
whether  Grod  is  the  author  of  that  pardon  and  salvation,  of  which  conversion 
and  virtue  are  the  condition. 

§  83.  Stebbing  supposes  that  one  thing  wherein  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit 
consists,  is  the  giving  of  a  meek,  teachable,  disinterested  temper  of  mind,  to 
prepare  men  for  faith  in  Christ,  pages  217,  259;  and  that  herein  conasts  that 
drawing  of  the  Father,  John  vi.  44,  viz.,  in  giving  such  a  temper  of  mind. 

This  he  calls  the  preventing  grace  of* God,  that  goes  before  conversion.  He 
otlen  speaks  of  a  part  that  we  do,  and  a  part  that  God  does.  And  he  speaks 
of  this  as  a  part  which  God  does.  Therefore  this,  if  it  be  the  part  which  God 
does,  in  distinction  from  the  part  which  we  do  (for  so  he  speaks  of  it),  is  wholly 
done  by  God.  And  consequently,  here  is  virtue  wholly  from  Grod,  and  not  at 
all  from  the  exercise  of  our  own  free  will ;  which  is  inconsistent  with  his  own, 
and  all  other  Arminian  principles.     Stebbing  speaks  of  these  preparatory  dis- 

{)ositions  as  virtue,  p.  30,  31,  32,  yea,  as  that  wherein  virtue  does  in  a  pecu- 
iar  manner  consist,  p.  31.  And  he  there  also,  viz.  page  259,  talks  inconsis- 
tently with  himself;  for  he  supposes  that  this  meek  and  teachable  temper  b 
given  by  God,  by  his  preventing  grace ;  and  also  supposes,  that  all  that  have 
tnis,  shall  surely  come  to  the  Father.  He  says,  page  256,  "  It  is  certainly  true 
of  the  meek,  disinterested  man,  that  as  he  wUl  not  reject  the  gospel  at  first ;  so 
he  will  not  be  prevailed  on  by  any  worldly  considerations  to  forsake  it  after^ 
wards." 

"  He  who  is  under  no  evil  bias  of  mind,  by  which  he  may  be  prejudiced 
against  the  truth  (which  is  the  notion  of  a  meek  and  disinterested  man),  such  a 
one,  I  say,  cannot  possibly  fail  of  being  wrought  upon  by  the  preaching  of  the 
word,  which  carries  in  it  all  that  evidence  of  truth,  which  reason  requires,"  &c, 
and  his  words,  page  259,  are,  John  vi.  37,  39,  "  All  that  the  Father  giveth  me, 
shall  come  unto  me ;"  for  to  be  given  of  the  Father  signifies  the  same  thing 
with  being  drawn  of  the  Father,  as  has  been  already  shown.  And  to  be  drawn 
of  the  Father,  signifies  to  be  prepared  or  fitted  for  the  reception  of  the  gospel, 
by  the  preventing  grace  of  God,  as  has  also  been  proved.  Now,  this  prepared- 
ness consisting,  as  has  likewise  been  shown,  in  being  endued  with  a  meek  and 
disinterested  temper  of  mind ;  those  who  are  given  of  the  Father,  will  be  the 
same  with  Christ's  sheep.  And  the  sense  of  tne  place  is  the  same  witli  the  pre- 
ceding, where  our  Saviour  says  that  his  sheep  hear  his  voice  arf  ^oUow  luin« 
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i.  e.,  become  his  obedient  disciples.  This  text,  therefore,  being  no  more  than  a 
declaration  of  what  will  be  certain,  and  (morally  speaking)  the  necessary  effect 
of  that  disposition,  upon  the  account  of  which  men  are  said  to  be  given  of  the 
Father  (to  wit,  that  it  will  lead  them  to  embrace  the  gospel,  when  once  pro- 
posed to  them)."  By  these  things,  the  preventing  grace  of  God,  the  part  that 
God  does,  in  distinction  from  the  part  that  we  do,  and  that  which  prevents  or 
goes  before  what  we  do,  thoroughly  decides  and  determines  the  case  as  to  our 
conversion,  or  our  faith  and  repentance  and  obedience,  notwithstanding  all  the 
hand  our  free  will  is  supposed  to  have  in  the  case ;  and  which  he  supposes  is 
what  determines  man's  conversion ;  and  insists  upon  it  most  stienuoiisly  and 
magisterially  through  his  whole  book.  Stebbing  supposes  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  necessary  to  prepare  men's  hearts,  pages  15-- 18.  He  (pages  17,  18) 
speaks  of  this  as  what  the  Spirit  does,  and  as  being  his  pVeventing  grace  ;  and 
speaks  of  it  as  always  effectual ;  so  that  all  such,  and  only  such  as  have  it,  will 
k  believe.     See  also  pages  28 — 30. 

.That  these  dispositions  must  be  effectual;  see  pases  46 — 48. 

This  teachable,  humble,  meek  spirit,  is  what  Stebbing  speaks  of  everywhere 
as  what  the  Spirit  of  God  gives  antecedent  to  obedience.  He  insists  upon  it,  that 
God's  assistance  is  necessary  in  order  to  obedience.  In  pages  20,  21,  he  plainly 
asserts  that  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  our  obedience,  and  declares  that  our  Sa- 
viour has  asserted  it  in  express  terms  in  these  words,  John  xv.  5,  "  Without  me 
ye  can  do  nothing ;  i.  e.,  as  he  says,  no  good  thing.  Hence  it  follows,  that  this 
teachable,  humble,  meek  disposition,  this  good  and  honest  heart,  is  not  the  fruit 
of  any  good  thing  we  do  in  the  exercise  of  our  free  will ;  but  is  merely  the  fruit 
of  divine  operation.  Here  observe  well  what  Stebbing  says  concerning  God's 
giving  grace  sufficient  for  obedience,  in  answer  to  prayer.     Pages  103-— 106. 

§  84.  No  reason  in  the  world  can  be  given,  why  a  meek,  humble  spirit,  and 
sense  of  the  importance  of  Christian  things,  should  not  be  as  requisite  in  order 
to  acceptable  prayer,  as  in  order  to  acceptable  hearing  and  beheving  the  word. 
It  is  as  much  so  spoken  of.  A  praying  without  a  good  spirit  in  these  and  other 
respects,  is  represented  as  no  prayer,  as  ineffectual,  and  what  we  have  no  reason 
to  expect  will  be  answered. 

§  85.  If  that  meekness,  &c.,  depends  on  some  antecedent,  self-determine4 
act  of  theirs,  and  they  be  determined  by  that ;  then  their  being  Christ's,  being 
his  sheep,  and  therein  distinguished  from  others  that  are  not  his  sheep,  is  not 
properly  owing  to  the  Fathei^s  gift,  but  to  their  own  gift.  The  Father's  pleas- 
ure is  not  the  thing  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  at  all ;  for  the  Father  does  nothing  in 
the  case  decisively ;  he  acts  not  at  all  freely  in  the  case,  but  acts  on  an  antece- 
dent, firm  obligation  to  the  persons  themselves ;  but  their  own  pleasure,  unde- 
termined by  God,  is  that  which  disposes  and  decides  in  the  matter.  How 
impertinent  would  it  be  to  insist  on  the  gift  of  the  Father  in  this  case,  when  the 
thing  he  speaks  of  is  not  from  thence  ? 

§86.  He  supposes  that  the  assistance  that  Qod  gives  in  order  to  obedience 
is  giving  this  good  and  honest  heart ;  see  p.  46,  47,  together  with  p.  40,  45 ; 
and  therefore,  this  good  and  honest  heart  is  not  the  fruit  of  our  own  obedience, 
but  must  be  the  fruit  of  assistance  that  precedes  our  ^ood  works,  as  he  often 
calls  it  the  preventing  grace  of  God.  And  therefore,  if  this  grace  determines 
the  matter,  and  vnW  certainly  be  followed  with  faith  and  obedience,  then  all 
Arminianism,  and  his  own  scheme,  comes  to  the  ground. 

§  87.  Stebbinor  interprets  that  passage,  Luke  xix.  16, 17,  which  speaks  ol 
our  being  little  children,  and  receivmg  the  kingdom  of  God  as  httle  children,  of 
that  meekness  and  humility,  &c.,  mat  is  antecedent  to  conversion,  which 
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it  is  apparent  Christ  else"*^  nere  speaks  of  as  consequent  on  conversion,  as 
Matth.  xviii. 

§  88.  It  is  manifest  the  power  of  God  overcomes  resistance,  and  great  resist- 
ance of  some  sort ;  otherwise  there  would  be  no  peculiar  greatness  of  power,  as 
distinguishing  it  from  the  power  of  creatures,  manifested  in  bringing  men  to  be 
willing  to  be  virtuous ;  which  it  is  apparent  there  is,  by  Matth.  xix.  26 :  "  But 
Jesus  beheld  them,  and  said  unto  them,  With  men  this  is  impossible,  but  with 
God  all  things  are  possible." 

§  89.  The  Arminian  scheme  naturally,  and  by  necessary  consequence,  leads 
men  to  take  all  the  glory  of  all  spiritual  good  (which  is  immensely  the  chief, 
most  important  and  excellent  thing  in  the  whole  creation)  to  ourselves ;  as  much 
as  if  we,  with  regard  to  those  effects,  were  the  supreme,  the  first  cause,  self-ex- 
istent, and  mdependent,  and  absolutely  sovereign  disposers.  We  leave  the  glory 
of  only  the  meaner  part  of  creation  to  God,  and  take  to  ourselves  all  the  glory 
of  that  which  is  properly  the  life,  beauty  and  glory  of  the  creation,  and  without^ 
which  it  is  all  worse  than  nothing.  So  that  there  is  nothing  lefl  for  the  great 
First  and  Last ;  no  glory  for  either  the  Father,  Son,  or  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  affair. 
This  is  not  carrying  things  too  far,  but  is  a  consequence  truly  and  certainly  to 
bo  ascribed  to  their  scheme  of  things. 

§  90.  He  may  be  said  to  be  the  ^ver  of  money  that  offers  it  to  us,  without 
being  the  proper  determiner  of  our  acceptance  of  it.  But  if  the  acceptance  of 
an  oner  itself  be  the  thing  which  is  supposed  to  be  given,  he  cannot,  in  any  proper 
sense  whatsoever,  be  properly  said  to  be  the  giver  of  this,  who  is  not  the  deter- 
miner of  it.  But  it  is  the  acceptance  of  offers,  and  the  proper  improvement  of 
opportunities,  wherein  consists  virtue.  He  may  be  said  to  be  the  giver  of  money 
or  ffoods  that  does  not  determine  the  wise  choice ;  but  if  the  wise  and  good  choice 
itself  be  said  to  be  the  thing  given,  it  supposes  that  the  giver  determines  the  exist- 
ing of  such  a  wise  choice,  but  now,  this  is  the  thing  that  God  is  represented  as 
the  giver  of,  when  he  is  spoken  of  as  the  giver  of  virtue,  holiness,  &c.,  for  virtue 
and  holiness  (as  all  our  opponents  in  these  controversies  allow  and  maintain) 
IS  the  thing  wherein  a  wise  and  good  choice  consists. 

§  91.  ft  is  the  common  way  of  the  Arminians,  in  their  discourses  and  doc- 
trines, which  they  pretend  are  so  much  more  consistent  with  reason  and  com- 
mon sense,  than  the  doctrines  of  the  Calvinists,  to  give  no  account  at  all,  and 
make  no  proper  answer  to  the  inquiries  made ;  and  they  do  as  Mr.  Locke  says 
of  the  Indian  philosopher,  who,  when  asked  what  the  world  stood  upon,  answered, 
it  stood  upon  an  elephant ;  and,  when  asked  what  the  elephant  stood  upon,  he 
replied,  on  a  broadbacked  turtle,  &c.  None  of  their  accounts  will  bear  to  be 
traced.  The  first  link  of  the  chain,  and  the  fountain  of  the  whole  stream,  must 
not  be  inquired  after.  If  it  be,  it  brings  all  to  a  gross  absurdity  and  self-con- 
tradiction. And  yet,  when  they  have  done,  they  look  upon  others  as  stupid 
bigots,  and  void  of  common  sense,  or  at  least  going  directly  counter  to  common 
sense,  and  worthy  of  contempt  and  indignation,  because  they  will  not  agree 
with  them. 

§  92.  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  denied  by  any  party  of  Christians,  that  the 
happiness  of  the  saints  in  the  other  world  consists  much  in  perfect  holiness  and 
the  exalted  exercises  of  it ;  that  the  souls  of  the  saints  sha}l  enter  upon  it  at  once 
at  death ;  or  (if  any  deny  that)  at  least  at  the  resurrection  ;  that  the  saint  is 
made  perfectly  holy  as  soon  as  ever  he  enters  into  heaven.  I  suppose  none  will 
say,  that  perfection  is  obtained  by  repeated  acts  of  holiness ;  but  all  will  grant, 
*at  it  is  wrought  in  the  saint  immediately  by  the  power  of  God ;  and  yet  that 
II  is  virtue  notwithstanding.   And  why  are  not  the  beginnings  of  holiness  wroi^ht 
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ji  the  same  manner  ?  Why  should  not  the  beginnings  of  a  holy  nature  be 
wrought  immediately  by  God  in  a  soul  that  is  Wholly  of  a  contrary  nature,  as 
well  as  holiness  be  perfected  in  a  soul  that  has  already  a  prevailing  holiness? 
And  if  it  be  so,  why  is  not  the  beginning,  thus  wrought,  as  much  vutue  as  the 
perfection  thus  wrought  ? 

§  95.  Saving  grace  differs,  not  only  in  degree,  but  in  nature  and  kind,  from 
common  grace,  or  any  thing  that  is  ever  found  in  natural  men.  This  seems 
evident  by  the  following  things.  1.  Because  conversion  is  a  work  that  is  done 
at  once,  and  not  gradually,  if  saving  grace  differed  only  in  degree  from  what 
went  before,  then  the  making  a  man  a  good  man  would  be  a  gradual  work ;  it 
would  be  the  increasing  of  the  grace  that  he  has,  till  it  comes  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  be  saving,  at  least  it  would  be  frequently  so.  But  that  the  conversion  of 
the  heart  is  not  a  work  that  is  thus  gradually  vn-ought,  but  that  it  is  wrought  at 
once,  appears  by  Christ's  converting  the  soul  being  represented  by  his  calling  of 
it ;  Rom.  viii.  28,  29, 30,  "  And  we  know  that  all  things  work  together  for  good 
to  them  that  love  God,  to  them  who  are  the  called  according  to  his  purpose. 
For  whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also  did  predestinate  to  be  conformed  to  the  image 
of  his  Son ;  that  he  might  be  the  first  bom  among  many  brethren.  Moreover, 
whom  he  did  predestinate,  them  he  also  called  ;  and  whom  he  called,  them  he 
also  justified ;  and  whom  he  justified,  them  he  also  glorified."  Acts  ii.  37 — 39, 
**  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  ?  Then  Peter  said  unto  them.  Repent, 
and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remission 
of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  the  promise  is 
unto  you,  and  to  your  children,  and  to  all  that  are  afar  off,  even  as  many  as  the 
Lord  our  God  shall  calL^^  Heb.  ix.  15,  "  That  Ihey  which  are  called  might  re- 
ceive the  promise  of  eternal  inheritance."  1  Thess  v.  23,  24,  "  And  the  very 
God  of  peace  sanctily  you  wholly  :  and  I  pray  God,  your  whole  spirit,  soul  and 
body,  be  preserved  blameless  unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Faith- 
ful IS  he  that  calleth  you,  who  also  will  do  it."  Nothing  else  can  be  meant  in 
these  places  by  calling,  but  what  Christ  does  in  a  sinner's  saving  conversion  ;  by 
which  it  seems  evident,  that  this  is  done  at  once,  and  not  gradually.  Hereby 
Christ  shows  his  great  power.  He  does  but  speak  the  powerful  word,  and  it  is 
done.  He  does  but  call,  and  the  heart  of  the  sinner  immediately  cometh,  as  was 
represented  by  his  calling  his  disciples,  and  their  immediately  following  him.  So, 
when  he  called  Peter  and  Andrew,  James  and  John,  they  were  minding  other 
things,  and  had  no  thought  of  following  Christ.  But  at  his  call  they  immediately 
followed  him,  Matth.  iv.  18 — 22.  Peter  and  Andrew  were  casting  a  net  into  the 
sea.  Christ  says  unto  them,  as  he  passed  by,  Follow  me ;  and  it  is  said,  they 
straightway  left  their  nets  and  followed  him.  So  James  and  John  were  in  the 
ship  with  Zebedee  their  father,  mending  their  nets :  and  he  called  the  m ;  and 
immediately  they  left  the  ship,  and  their  father,  and  followed  hiin.  So  when 
Matthew  was  called ;  Matth.  ix.  9,  "  And  as  Jesus  passed  forth  from  thence,  he 
8aw  a  man,  named  Matthew,  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom ;  and  he  saith  unto 
him.  Follow  me  :  And  he  arose  and  followed  him."  The  same  circumstances 
are  obsen'ed  by  other  evangelists.  Which,  doubtless,  is  to  represent  the  manner 
in  which  Christ  effectually  calls  his  disciples  in  all  ages.  There  is  something 
immediately  put  into  their  hearts,  at  that  call,  that  is  new,  that  there  was  nothing 
of  there  before,  which  makes  them  so  immediately  act  in  a  manner  altogether 
new,  and  so  alien  from  what  they  were  before. 

That  the  work  of  conversion  is  wrought  at  once,  is  further  evident,  by  its  be- 
Wff  compared  to  a  work  of  creation.  When  God  created  the  world,  he  did 
what  he  did  immediately;  he  spake,  and  it  was  done;  he  commanded,  and  it 
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stood  fast  He  said,  let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light  Also  by  its 
being  compared  to  a  raising  from  the  dead.  RaLs'mg  from  the  dead  is  not  a 
gradual  work,  but  it  is  done  at  once.  God  calls,  and  the  dead  come  forth 
mimediately.  The  change  m  conversion  is  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ;  as  that 
1  Cor.  XV.  51,  52,  "  We  shall  be  changed  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  at  the  last  trump.  For  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised 
incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be  changed." 

It  appears  by  the  manner  in  which  Christ  wrought  all  those  works  that  he 
wrought  when  on  earth,  that  they  were  types  of  his  great  work  of  converting 
sinners.  Thus,  when  he  healed  the  leper,  he  put  forth  his  hand  and  touched 
him,  and  said,  ^'  I  will,  be  thou  clean ;  and  immediately  his  leprosy  was  cleansed." 
Matth.  viii.  3.  Mark  L  42.  Luke  v.  13.  So,  in  the  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
blind  men,  Matth.  xx.  30,  &c.,  he  touched  their  eyes,  and  immediately  their 
eyes  received  sight,  and  thev  followed  him.  And  so  Mark  x.  52.  Luke  xviiL 
43.  So,  when  he  healed  the  sick,  particularly  Simon's  wife's  mother,  he  took 
her  by  her  hand,  and  lifted  her  up ;  and  immediately  the  fever  left  her,  and  she 
ministered  unto  him.  So  when  the  woman  that  had  the  issue  of  blood,  touched 
the  hem  of  Christ's  garment,  immediately  her  issue  of  blood  stanch^ ;  Luke 
viii.  44.  So  the  woman  that  was  bowed  together  with  the  spirit  of  infirmity, 
when  Christ  laid  his  hands  on  her,  immediately  she  was  made  straight,  and  glo- 
rified God ;  Luke  xiiL  12,  13.  So  the  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  M*hen 
Christ  bade  him  rise  and  take  up  his  bed  and  walk,  was  immediately  made 
whole ;  John  v.  8,  9.  After  the  same  manner  Christ  raised  the  dead,  and  cast 
out  devils,  and  stilled  the  winds  and  seas. 

2.  There  seems  to  be  a  specific  difference  between  saving  grace  or  virtue 
and  all  that  was  in  the  heart  before,  by  the  thmgs  that  conversion  is  represented 
by  in  Scripture :  particularly  by  its  being  represented  as  a  work  of  creation. 
When  God  creates,  he  does  not  merely  establish  and  perfect  the  things  that  were 
made  before,  but  makes  them  wholly  and  immediately.  The  things  that  are 
seen,  are  not  made  of  things  that  do  appear.  Saving  grace  in  the  heart  is  said 
to  be  the  new  man,  a  new  creature ;  and  corruption  the  old  man.  If  that  virtue 
that  is  in  the  heart  of  a  holy  man,  be  not  different  in  its  nature  and  kind, 
then  the  man  might  possibly  have  had  the  same  seventy  years  before,  and  from 
time  to  time,  from  the  beginning  of  his  life,  and  has  it  no  otlierwise  now,  but 
only  in  a  greater  degree  ;  and  how  then  is  he  a  new  creature  ? 

Again,  it  is  evident  also  from  its  being  compared  to  a  resurrection.  Natural 
men  are  said  to  be  dead  :  but  when  they  are  converted,  they  are  by  God's 
mighty  and  effectual  power  raised  from  the  dead.  Now,  there  is  no  medium 
between  being  dead  and  alive.  He  that  is  dead,  has  no  degree  of  life.  He 
that  has  the  least  degree  of  life  in  him,  is  alive.  When  a  man  is  raised  from 
the  dead,  life  is  not  only  in  a  greater  degree,  but  it  is  all  new.  And  this  is  fur- 
ther evident  by  that  representation  that  is  made  of  Christ's  converting  sinncn*, 
in  John  v.  25 :  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  the  hour  is  coming,  and  now  is, 
when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God ;  and  they  mat  hear  shall 
live."  This  shows  conversion  to  be  an  immediate  and  instantaneous  work,  like 
to  the  change  made  in  Lazarus  when  Christ  called  him  from  the  grave ;  there 
went  life  with  the  call,  and  Lazarus  was  immediately  ahve.  That  immediatebr 
before  the  call  they  are  dead,  and  therefore  wholly  destitute  of  any  life,  is  evi 
dent  by  that  expression,  "  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice ;"  and  imm^ately  aitet 
the  call,  they  are  alive ;  yea,  there  goes  life  with  the  voice,  as  is  evident  no 
only  because  it  is  said  they  shall  live,  but  also  because  it  is  said,  they  shall  hear 
his  voice.    It  is  evident,  that  the  first  moment  they  have  any  life,  is  the  momenf 
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wtei  Christ  calb;  and  when  Christ  calls,  or  as  soon  as  they  are  called,  theji 
are  converted ;  as  is  evident  from  what  is  said  in  the  first  argument,  wherein 
it  is  shown,  that  to  be  called,  and  convert;^,  is  the  same  thing. 

3.  Those  that  go  farthest  in  reli^on,  that  are  in  a  natural  condition, 
have  no  chari^,  as  is  plainly  implied  m  the  beginning  of  the  13th  chapter  of 
the  first  of  Cormthians ;  by  which  we  must  und^and,  that  they  have  none  of 
that  kind  of  grace,  or  disposition  or  affection,  that  is  so  called.  So  Christ  else- 
where reproves  the  Pharisees,  those  high  pretenders  to  religion  among  the  Jews, 
that  they  had  not  the  love  of  God  in  them. 

4.  In  conversion,  stones  are  raised  up  to  be  children  unto  Abraham.  While 
stones,  they  are  wholly  destitute  of  all  those  qualities  that  afterward  render 
them  the  hving  children  of  Abraham ;  and  not  possessing  them,  though  in  a 
less  degree. 

Agreeably  to  this,  conversion  is  represented  by  the  .taking  away  the  heart 
of  stone,  and  giving  a  heart  of  flesh. '  The  man,  while  unconverted,  has  a 
heart  of  stone,  whicn  has  no  degree  of  that  life  or  sense  in  it  that  the  heart  of 
^esh  has ;  because  it  yet  remains  a  stone ;  than  which,  nothing  is  farther  from 
life  and  sense. 

5.  A  wicked  man  has  none  of  that  principle  of  nature  that  a  godly  man  has,  as 
is  evident  by  1  John  iiL  9,  "  Whosoever  is  born  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin ; 
for  his  seed  remameth  in  him;  and  he  cannot  sm,  because  he  is  bom  of 
God." 

The  natural  import  of  the  metaphor  shows,  that  by  a  seed  is  meant  a  prin- 
ciple of  action :  it  may  be  small  as  a  erain  of  mustard  seed.  A  seed  is  a  small 
thing ;  it  may  be  buried  up  and  lie  hid,  as  the  seed  sown  in  the  earth  ;  it  may 
seem  to  be  dead,  as  seeds  for  a  while  do,  till  quickened  by  the  sun  and  rain. 
But  any  degree  of  such  a  principle,  or  a  principle  of  such  a  nature,  is  what  is 
called  the  seed ;  it  need  not  be  to  such  a  degree,  or  have  such  a  prevalency,  in 
order  to  be  called  a  seed.  And  it  Is  further  evident  that  this  seed,  or  this  in- 
ward principle  of  nature;  is  peculiar  to  the  saints ;  for  he  that  has  that  seed, 
cannot  sin ;  and  therefore  he  that  sins,  or  is  a  wicked  man,  has  it  not. 

6.  Natural  men,  or  those  that  are  not  savingly  converted,  have  no  degree 
of  that  principle  from  whence  all  gracious  actings  flow,  viz.,  the  Spirit  of  God 
or  of  Christ ;  as  is  Evident,  because  it  is  asserted  both  ways  in  Scripture,  that 
those  who  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  are  not  his,  Rom.  viii.  9,  and  also  that 
those  "^ho  have  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  are  his ;  1  John  iii.  24,  "  Hereby  we 
know  that  he  abideth  in  us,  by  the  Spirit  which  he  hath  given  us."  And  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  called  the  earnest  of  the  friture  inheritance,  1  Cor.  i.  22,  and 
V.  6,  £ph.  i.  14.  Yea,  that  a  natural  man  has  nothing  of  the  Spirit  in  him, 
no  part  nor  portion  in  it,  is  still  more  evident,  because  the  having  of  the  Spirit 
is  given  as  a  sure  sign  of  bein^  in  Christ  1  John  iv.  13,  "  Hereby  know  we 
that  we  dwell  in  him,  because  he  hath  given  us  of  his  Spirit"  By  which  it  is 
evident,  that  they  have  none  of  that  holy  principle  that  the  godly  have.  And 
if  they  have  nothing  of  the  Spirit,  they  have  nothing  of  those  things  that  are 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  such  as  those  mentioned  in  Gal.  v.  22,  "  But  the  fruit  of 
the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meek- 
ness, temperance."  These  fruits  are  here  mentioned  with  the  very  design,  that 
we  may  know  whether  we  have  the  Spirit  or  no.  In  the  18th  verse,  the  apostJe 
tells  the  Galatians,  that  if  they  are  led  by  the  Spirit,  they  are  not  under  the  law ;. 
and  then  directly  proceeds,  first,  ip  mention  what  are  the  fruits  or  wo'ks  of  the 
flesh,  and  then,  nextly,  what  are  the  firuits  of  the  Spirit,  that  we  may  jndge 
whether  we  are  led  by  the  Spirit  or  no. 
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7  That  natural  men,  or  those  that  are  not  1x)ra  again,  have  nothing  of  thct 
grace  that  is  in  godly  men,  is  evident  by  John  iiL  6,  where  Christ,  spe^dn^  of 
regeneration,  says,  '<  That  which  is  boni  of  the  flesh,  is  flesh ;  and  that  which 
is  Dom  of  the  Spirit,  is  spirit."  By  flesh  is  here  meant  nature,  and  fay  qpirit  is 
meant  grace,  as  is  evident  by  GaL  v.  16,  17.  GaL  vi.  8.  1  Cor.  iiL  1.  Rom. 
viiL  7.  That  is  Christ's  very  argument ;  by  this  it  is  that  Christ  in  those  words 
would  show  Nicodemus  the  necessity  of  regeneration,  that  by  the  first  lurth  we 
have  noth'm^  but  nature,  and  can  have  nothing  else  without  being  bom  again  j 
by  which  it  is  exceeding  evident,  that  they  that  are  not  bom  again,  have  no- 
thing else.  And  that  natural  men  have  not  the  Spirit  is  evident,  since  by  this 
text  with  the  context  it  is  most  evident  that  those  who  have  the  Spirit,  have  it  by 
regeneration.  It  is  born  in  than ;  it  comes-  into  them  no  otherwise  than  by 
birth,  and  that  birth  is  in  regeneration,  as  is  most  evident  by  the  preceding  and 
following  verses.  In  godly  men  there  are  two  opposite  principles :  the  flesh 
lusteth  against  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh ;  as  Gal.  y.  25.  But 
it  is  not  so  with  natural  men.  Rebekah,  m  having  Esau  and  Jacob  stmggle 
together  in  her  womb,  was  a  type  only  of  the  trae  Church. 

8.  Natural  men  have  nothing  of  that  nature  in  them  which  true  Christians 
have ;  and  that  appears,  because  the  nature  they  have  is  divine  nature.  The 
saints  alone  haye  it  Not  only  they  alone  partake  of  such  degrees  of  it,l>ut  thqf 
alone  are  partakers  of  it.  To  be  a  partaker  of  the  divine  nature  is  mentioned 
as  peculiar  to  the  samts,  in  2  Pet  i.  4.  It  is  evident  it  is  the  true  saints  the 
apostle  is  there  speaking  of.  The  words  in  this  yerse  and  the  foregoing,  run  thus : 
*  According  as  his  divme  power  hath  given  us  all  things  that  pertam  unto  life 
and  godliness,  through  the  knowledge  of  him  that  hath  called  us  to  glory  and 
yirtue;  whereby  are  ^ven  unto  us  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises, 
that  by  these  ye  might  be  partakers  of  the  divme  nature ;  having  escaped  the 
corruption  that  is  in  the  world  through  lust''  Divine  nature  and  lust  are  evi- 
dently here  spoken  of  as  two  opposite  principles  in  men.  Those  that  are  of  the 
world,  or  that  are  the  men  of  the  world,  have  only  the  latter  pnnciple.  But  to 
be  partakers  of  the  divine  nature,  is  spoken  of  as  peculiar  to  them  that  are  dis- 
tinguished and  separated  firom  the  world,  by  the  free  and  sovereign  grace  of 
God  eiving  them  all  things  that  pertain  to  life  and  godliness;  by  giving  the 
knowledge  of  Christ,  and  calling  them  to  glonr  and  yirtue ;  and  giving  them  the 
exceeding  great  and  precious  promises  of  the  gospel,  and  enabling  them  to 
escape  the  corruption  of  the  wond  of  wicked  men.  It  is  spoken  of,  not  only  as 
peculiar  to  the  saints,  but  as  the  highest  privilege  of  saints. 

9.  A  natural  man  has  no  degree  of  that  relish  and  sense  of  spiritual  thinn 
or  things  of  the  Spirit,  and  of  their  divine  truth  and  excellency,  which  a  goSy 
man  haf ;  as  is  evident  by  1  Cor.  ii.  14,  ^^  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  ihle 
things  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him ;  neither  can  he 
know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned."  Here  a  natural  man  is 
represented,  as  perfectly  destitute  of  any  sense,  perception,  or  discerning  of  those 
things.  For  by  the  words,  he  neither  does,  nor  can  know  them  or  discern 
them.  So  far  from  it,  that  they  are  foolishness  unto  him.  He  is  such 
a  stranger  to  them,  that  he  knows  not  what  the  talk  of  such  things 
means ;  they  are  words  without  a  meaning  to  him ;  he  knows  nothing  ot 
the  matter,  an^  more  than  a 'blind  man  of  colors.  Hence  it  will  follow,  that 
the  sense  of  things  of  religion  that  a  natural  man  has,  is  not  only  not  to  the  same 
degree,  but  is  not  of  the  same  nature  with  what  a  godly  man  has.  Bendes, 
if  a  natural  person  has  that  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  whidi  is  of  the  same  kind  witL 
what  a  spiritual  person  has,  then  he  experiences  within  himself  the  tfainga  oi 
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die  Spirit  of  God.  How  fhen  can  he  be  said  to  be  such  a  stranger  to  them,  and 
have  no  perception  or  discerning  of  them  ?  The  reason  why  natural  men  have 
Qo  knowledge  of  spiritual  things,  is,  that  they  have  nothing  of  the  Spirit  of  Ood 
dwelling  in  them.  This  is  evident  by  the  context.  For  mere  we  are  told  it  is 
oy  the  Spirit  these  things  are  taught,  verses  10 — 12.  Grodly  persons,  in  the  text 
we  are  upon,  are  called  spiritual,  evidently  on  this  account,  that  they  have  the 
Spirit ;  and  unregenerate  men  are  called  natural  men,  because  they  have  nothmg 
out  nature.  Hereby  the  6th  argument  is  continued.  For  natural  men  are  in 
no  degree  spiritual ;  they  have  only  nature,  and  no  Spirit  If  they  had  any  thing 
of  the  Spirit,  thoi^h  not  in  so  great  a  degree  as  the  godly,  yet  they  would  te 
taught  spiritual  things,  or  the  things  of  the  Spirit  in  proportion;  the  Spirit,  that 
searcheth  all  things,  would  teach  mem  in  some  measure.  There  would  not  be 
so  great  a  diflference,  that  the  one  could  perceive  nothing  of  them,  and  that  they 
should  be  foolishness  to  them,  while,  to  the  other,  they  appear  divinely  and  un- 
speakably wise  and  excellent,  as  they  are  spoken  of  in  the  context,  verses  6 — 9, 
and  as  such,  the  apostle  speaks  here  of  discerning  them.  The  reason  why  natu- 
ral men  have  no  knowledge  or  perception  of  spiritual  things,  is,  that  they  have 
none  of  that  anointing  ^ken  of,  1  John  ii.  27,  "  But  the  anointing,  which  ye 
have  received  of  him,  aoideth  in  you,  and  ye  need  not  that  any  man  should  teach 

ou ;  but  as  the  same  anointing  teadieth  you  of  all  things,  and  is  truth,  and  is  no 

le,  and  even  as  it  hath  taught  you,  ye  shall  abide  in  him." 

This  anointing  is  evidently  here  spoken  of,  as  a  thing  peculiar  to  true  saints. 
Sinners  never  had  any  of  that  oil  poured  upon  them ;  and  because  ungodly  men 
have  none  of  it,  therefore  they  have  no  discerning  of  spiritual  things.  If  they 
had  any  degree  of  it,  they  would  discern  in  some  measure.  Therefore,  none  of 
that  sense  that  natural  men  have  of  spiritual  things,  is  of  the  same  nature  with 
what  the  godly  have.  And  that  natural  men  are  wholly  destitute  of  this  know- 
ledge, is  further  evident,  because  conversion  is  represeuted.in  Scripture  by  open- 
ing the  eyes  of  the  blind.  But  this  would  be  very  improperly  represented,  if  a 
man  mignt  have  some  sight,  though  not  so  clear  and  full,  time  after  time,  for 
scores  ofyears  before  his  conversion. 

10.  The  grace  of  God's  Spirit  is  not  only  a  precious  oil  with  which  Christ 
anoints  the  believer  by  giving  it  to  him,  but  the  believer  anoints  Christ  with  it. 
by  exercising  it  towards  him ;  which  seems  to  lie  represented  by  the  precioui 
ointment  Mary  poured  on  Christ's  head.  Herein  it  seems  to  me,  that  Maiy  is  a 
brpe  of  Christ's  church,  and  of  every  believing  soul .  And  if  so,  doubtless  the 
thmg  in  which  she  typifies  the  church,  has  in  it  something  peculiar  to  the 
church.  There  would  not  be  a  type  ordered  on  purpose  to  represent  the  church, 
that  shall  represent  only  something  that  is  common  to  the  church  and  others. 
Therefore  unbelievers  pour  none  of  that  sweet  and  precious  ointment  on  Christ 

11.  That  unbelievers  have  no  degree  of  that  grace  that  the  saints  have,  is 
evident,  because  they  have  no  communion  with  Christ  If  unbelievers  partook 
of  any  of  that  Spirit,  those  holy  inclinations,  affections  and  actings  that  the  godty 
have  from  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  then  they  would  have  commumon  with  Oirist 
The  communion  of  ssdnts  with  Christ,  does  certainly  consist  in  receiving  of  his 
fiilness,  and  partaking  of  his  grace,  which  is  spoken  of,  John  L  16 :  '^  Of  his  ful« 
ness  have  we  all  received,  and  grace  for  grace."  And  the  partaking  of  that 
Spirit  which  God  gives  not  by  measure  imto  him,  the  partaking  of  Christ's  holi- 
ness and  grace,  Ms  nature,  inclinations,  tendencies,  affections,  tove,  desires,  must 
be  a  part  of  communion  with  him.  Yea,  a  believer's  communion  with  God 
and  Christ,  does  mainly  consist  in  partaking  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  is  evident  hr 
2  Cor.  xiii.  14    But  that  unbelievers  have  no  c(«nmunion  or  fellowslup  wm 
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§  1,  Faith  is  a  belief  of  a  testimony ;  2  Thess.  L  10, "  When  he  shall  come 
to  be  glorified  in  his  saints,  and  to  be  admired  in  all  them  that  believe  (because 
our  testimony  among  you  was  believed)  in  that  day."  It  is  an  assent  to  truth, 
as  appears  by  the  11th  of  Hebrews;  and  it  is  saving  faith  that  is  there  spoken 
of,  as  appears  by  the  last  verses  of  the  foregoing  chapter :  *^  And  these  all, 
having  obtained  a  good  report  through  faith,  received  not  the  promise  :  God 
having  provided  some  better  thmg  for  us,  that  they,  without  us,  should  not  Be 
made  perfect"  Mark  L  15,'^  Saying,  The  time  is  fiilfilled.  and  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  at  hand :  repent  ye,  and  beUeve  the  gospel."  John  xx.  31,  *^  But  these 
are  written,  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and 
that,  believing,  ye  might  have  life  through  his  name."  2  Thess.  ii.  13,  "  But 
we  are  bound  to  give  thanks  always  to  God  for  you,  brethren,  beloved  of  the 
Lord,  because  God  hath  from  the  beginning  chosen  you  to  salvation,  through 
sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  and  belief  of  the  truth." 

§  2.  It  is  the  proper  act  of  the  soul  towards  God  as  faithful.  Rom.  iii.  3, 4, 
^'  For  what  if  som^  did  not  believe  ?  Shall  their  unbelief  make  the  faith  (d 
God  without  effect  1  God  forbid :  yea,  let  God  be  true,  but  every  man  a  liar; 
as  it  is  written,  that  thou  mightest  be  justified  in  thy  sayings,  and  mightest  over- 
come when  thou  art  judged." 

§  3.  It  is  a  belief  of  truth  firom  a  sense  of  glory  and  excellency,  or  at  least 
vjith  such  a  sense.  John  xx.  29,  *^  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Thcnnas,  because  thott 
hast  seen  me,  thou  hast  believed :  blessed  are  ihey  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet 
have  believed."  Matth.  ix.  21,  ^'  She  said  within  herself,  If  I  may  but  touch 
his  garment,  I  shall  be  whole."  1  Cor.  xii.  3,  "  Wherefore  I  give  you  to  un- 
derhand, that  no  man,  speaking  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  calleth  Jesus  accursed; 
and  that  no  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 

§  4.  It  is  a  belief  of  the  truth,  from  a  spiritual  taste  and  relish  of  what  is 
excellent  and  divine.  Luke  xii.  57,  '^  Yea,  and  wh}r,  even  of  yomselves,  judge 
ye  not  what  is  right  ?"  Believers  receive  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  and  speak 
the  truth  in  love.  EpL  iv.  19,  ^^  But  roeaking  the  truth  in  love,  may  grow  up 
into  him  in  all  things,  which  is  the  head,  even  Christ" 

§  6.  The  object  of  faith  is  the  gospel,  as  well  as  Jesus  Christ  Mark  L  15, 
'^  And  saying.  The  time  is  fulfilled,  and  die  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand :  repenl 
ye,  and  beUeve  the  gospel."  John  xviL  8,  "  For  I  have  given  unto  them  the 
words  which  thou  gavest  me ;  and  they  received  them,  and  have  known  sure^ 
Aat  I  came  out  firom  thee,  and  they  have  believed  diat  thou  didst  send  me."* 
Rom.  X.  16,  17,  **  But  they  have  not  obeyed  the  gospel.  For  Esaias  saitbu 
Lord,  who  hath  believed  our  report  ? — So  then,  feith  cometh  by  hearing,  and 
nearing  by  the  word  of  God." 
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§  6.  Faith  includes  a  knowledge  of  God  apd  Christ  2  Pet  i.  2,  3,  ^  Grace 
and  peace  be  multiplied  unto  you  through  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  Jesus 
our  Lord ;  according  as  his  divine  power  hath  given  unto  us  all  things  that 
pertain  unto  life  and  godliness,  through  the  knowledge  of  him  that  hath  called 
ds  to  glory  and  virtue."  John  xvii.  3,  **  And  this  is  lift  eternal,  that  they 
might  know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent" 

§  7.  A  belief  of  promises  is  faith,  or  a  great  part  of  faith.  Heb.  xi.,  *^  Now 
faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,''  &c. 
2  Chron.  xx.  20,  **  And  they  rose  early  in  the  morning,  and  went  forth  into  the 
wilderness  of  Tdcoa ;  and  as  they  went  forth,  Jehoshaphat  stood  and  said,  Hear 
me,  O  Judah,  and  ye  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem ;  believe  in  the  Lord  your  Grod, 
80  shall  ye  be  established ;  believe  his  prophets,  so  shall  ye  prosper."  A  de- 
pending on  promises  is  an  act  of  faith.  Gal.  v.  6,  *^  For  we  through  the  Spirit 
wait  for  the  hope  of  righteousness  by  faith." 

§  8.  Faith  is  a  receiving  of  Christ  John  L  12,  ^  But  as  many  as  received 
him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  be> 
lieve  on  his  name." 

§  9.  It  is  receiving  Christ  into  the  heart  Rom.  x.  6, 7, 8,  9,  10,  **  But  the 
righteousness  which  is  of  faith,  speaketh  on  this  wise,  Sav  not  in  thy  heart.  Who 
diall  ascend  into  heaven  ?  f  tliat  is,  to  bring  Christ  iovm  from  above ;)  or, 
Who  shall  descend  into  the  deep  1  (that  is,  to  bring  up  Christ  from  the  dead.) 
But  what  saith  it  1  The  word  is  nigh  thee,  even  m  thv  mouth,  and  in  thy  heart 
(that  is,  the  word  of  faith,  which  we  preadi) :  that  if  thou  shalt  confess  with  ti^ 
mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in  thine  heart,  that  God  hath  raised 
him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved.  For  with  the  heart  man  bdieveth  unto 
righteousness ;  and  with  the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation." 

§  10.  A  true  faith  includes  more  than  a  mere  belief;  it  is  accepting  the 
gospel,  and  includes  all  acceptation.  1  Tim.  L  14,  16,  ^'  And  the  grace  of  our 
Iiord  was  exceeding  abundant  with  faith  and  love  which  is  in  Qirist  Jesus. 
This  Is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  of  whom  I  am  chief."  2  Cor.  xL  4,  ^  For  if  he 
that  Cometh  preacheth  another  Jesus,  whom  we  have  not  preached ;  or  if  you 
receive  another  Spirit,  which  ye  have  not  received ;  or  another  gospel,  which 
ye  have  not  accepted,  ye  might  well  bear  with  him." 

§  11.  It  is  somethmg  more  than  merely  the  assent  of  the  understanding, 
because  it  is  called  an  obeying  the  gospel.  Rom.  x.  16,  ^'  But  they  have  not 
all  obeyed  the  gospel.  For  Esaias  saith,  Lord,  who  hath  believed  our  report  t" 
1  Pet  IV.  17,  **  For  the  time  is  come  that  iudgment  must  b^in  at  the  house  of 
God:  and  if  it  first  b^in  at  us,  what  shall  the  end  be  of  them  that  obey  not  the 
gospel  of  God?" 

It  is  obeying  the  doctrine  from  the  heart :  Rom.  vL  17, 18,  **  But  God  be 
thanked,  that  ye  were  the  servants  of  sin ;  but  ye  have  obeyed  from  the  beait 
fhat  form  of  doctrine  which  was  delivered  you.  Being  then  made  free  from  sin, 
ye  became  the  servants  of  righteousness,"  ic 

^  12.  This  expression  of  obeying  the  gospel,  seems  to  denote  the  heart's 
jrielding  to  the  gospel  in  what  it  proposes  to  us  m  its  calls :  it  is  something  more 
than  merely  what  may  be  called  a  believing  the  truth  of  the  gospel.  John  xiL 
42,  **  Nevertheless,  among  the  chief  rulera  also,  many  believed  on  Um ;  but, 
oecause  of  the  Pharisees,  they  did  not  confess  him,  lest  they  should  be  put  out 
of  the  synagogue."  And  Philip  asked  the  eunuch,  whether  he  believed  vndi 
all  his  heart  ? — It  is  a  fully  believing,  or  a  being  fully  persuaded :  dus  ] 
evidences  that  it  is  so  much  at  least 
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§  13.  There  are  different  sorts  of  faith  that  are  not  true  and  saying,  as  is 
evident  by  what  the  Apostle  James  says :  '^  Show  me  thy  faith  without  thy 
works,  and  I  will  show  thee  my  faith  by  my  works."  AVhere  it  is  supposed 
that  there  may  be  a  fsdth  without  works,  which  is  not  the  right  faith :  ivhen  he 
says,  <'  I  will  show  thee  my  faith  by  my  works,"  nothing  else  can  be  meant, 
than  that  I  will  show  thee  that  my  laith  is  ri^ht 

§  14  It  is  a  trusting  in  Chnst.  Psal.  iu  12,  "  Kiss  the  Son,  lest  he  be 
angry,  and  ye  perish  from  the  way,  when  his  wrath  b  kindled  but  a  little : 
blessed  are  all  thejr  that  i>ut  their  trust  in  him. '  Eph.  i.  12,  13,  "  That  we 
should  be  to  the  praise  of  his  glory,  who  first  trusted  m  Christ :  in  whom  ye 
also  trusted,  after  that  ye  heara  the  word  of  truth,  the  gospel  of  your  salvation ; 
in  whom  also,  after  that  ye  believed,  ye  were  sealed  with  that  Holy  Spirit  of 

Sromise."  2  Tim.  i.  12,  *^  For  the  which  cause  I  also  suffer  these  things :  never- 
leless  I  am  not  ashamed ;  for  I  know  whom  I  have  believed,  and  am  per&iiad* 
ed  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed  unto  him  agamst  that 
day." 

Many  places  in  the  Old  Testament  speak  of  trusting  in  God  as  the  condition 
of  his  favor  and  salvation ;  especially  Psal.  Ixxviii.  21, 22,  ^*  Therefore  the  Lord 
heard  this,  and  was  wroth :  so  a  fire  was  kindled  against  Jacob,  and  anger  also 
came  up  against  Israel ;  because  they  believed  not  in  God,  ami  trusted  not  in 
his  salvation."  It  implies  submission :  Rom.  xv.  12,  '^  And  again,  Esadas  saith, 
There  shall  be  a  root  of  Jesse ;  and  he  that  shall  rise  to  reign  over  the  Gentiles, 
in  him  shall  the  Gentiles  trust"  1  Tim.  iv.  10,  *^  For  therefore  we  both  labor 
and  suffer  reproach,  because  we  trust  in  the  living  God,  who  is  the  Saviour  of 
all  men,  especially  of  those  that  believe."  2  Tim.  i.  12,  *'  For  which  cause  1 
also  suffer  these  things ;  nevertheless  I  am  not  ashamed ;  for  I  know  whom  I 
have  believed,  and  am  persuaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  com- 
mitted unto  him  against  that  day."  Matth.  viii.  26,  **  Why  are  ye  fearful,  O 
ye  of  little  faith  ?"  Matth.  xvL  8,  ^*  Which  Jesus,  when  he  perceived,  he  said 
unto  them,  0  ye  of  little  faith,  why  reason  ye  among  yourselves,  because  ye 
have  brought  no  bread  V*  1  Jolm  v.  13, 14,  **  These  things  have  I  written 
unto  you  that  believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God ;  that  ye  may  know  that 
ye  have  eternal  life ;  and  that  ye  may  believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God 
And  this  is  the  confidence  that  we  have  in  him,  that  if  we  ask  any  thins  accord- 
ing to  his  will,  he  heareth  us."  Believing  in  Christ  in  one  verse,  is  csdled  con* 
fidence  in  the  next 

§  15.  It  isa  committing  ourselves  to  Christ :  2  Tim.  i.  12,  ^^  For  the  which 
cause  I  also  suffer  these  thmgs :  nevertheless  I  am  not  ashamed ;  for  I  know 
whom  I  have  believed,  and  am  persuaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I 
have  committed  unto  him  aeainst  that  day."  This  is  a  Scripture  sense  of  the 
#ord  bdievej  as  is  evident  by  John  iL  24^  ^'  Jesus  did  not  commit  himself  to 
(hem."     In  the  oririnal  it  is  ovk  mumvir  eavtop  avtotg. 

§  16.  It  is  a  gladly  receiving  the  sospel :  Acts  iL  41,  <^  Then  they  that 
gladly  received  his  word,  were  baptized;  and  the  same  day  there  were  added 
unto  them  about  three  thousand  souls."  It  is  approving  the  gospel :  Luke  vii. 
30,  35,  <*  But  the  Pharisees  and  lawyers  rejected  the  counsel  of  God  against 
themselves,  being  not  baptized  of  him.  But  wisdom  is  justified  of  all  her  chil- 
dren." It  is  obeying  the  doctrine :  Rom.  vL  17,  **  But  God  be  thanks,  that 
ye  were  the  servants  of  sin ;  but  ye  have  obeyed  from  the  heart,  that  form  of 
doctrine  which  was  delivered  you."  It  is  what  may  be  well  understood  by  those 
expressions  of  coming  to  Chnst,  of  looking  to  him,  of  opening  the  door  to  let 
him  in.  This  is  very  evident  by  Scripture.    It  is  a  coming  and  taking  the  waten 
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of  life,  eating  and  drinking  Christ's  flesh  and  blood,  hearing  Christ's  vo]ee»  and 
followmg  him.  John  x.  26,  27,  "  But  ye  believe  not :  because  ye  are  mt  at 
my  sheep,  as  I  said  unto  you.  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know  them, 
and  they  follow  me."  John  viii.  12,  **  Then  spake  Jesus  again  unto  them, 
saying,  I  am  the  light  of  the  world;  he  that  followeth  me,  shall  not  walk  m 
darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of  life."  Isaiah  xiv.  22,  <*  Look  unto  me, 
and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth :  for  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none 
else." 

^  17.  Faith  consists  in  two  things,  viz.,  in  bein^  persuaded  of,  and  in  em- 
bracmg  the  promises :  Heb.  xi.  13,  *'  These  all  died  m  faith,  not  having  received 
the  promises,  but  having  seen  them  afar  off,  and  were  persuaded  of.  them, 
and  embraced  them,  and  confessed  that  they  were  strangers  and  pilgrims 
on  the  earth."  1  Cor.  xiii.  7,"  Charity  believeth  all  thmgs,  hopeth  all  things." 
If  that  faith,  hope  and  charity,  spoken  of  in  this  verse,  l^  the  same  with  those 
that  are  compared  together  in  the  last  verse,  then  faith  arises  from  a  charitable 
disposition  of  heart,  or  from  a  principle  of  divine  love.  John  v.  42,  **  But  I 
know  you.  that  ye  have  not  the  love  of  God  in  you,"  vrith  the  context  Deut 
xiii.  3,  *'  Thou  shalt  not  hearken  unto  the  words  of  tiiat  prophet,  or  that  dreamer 
of  dreams :  for  the  Lord  your  God  proveth  you,  to  know  whether  you  love  the 
Lord  your  God  with  all  your  heart,  and  with  all  your  soul."  1  John  v.  1, 
^  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  bom  of  God :  and  every  one 
that  loveth  him  that  begat,  loveth  him  also  that  is  begotten  of  him." 

§  18.  It  is  a  being  reconciled  unto  God,  revealing  himself  by  Christ  in  the 
gospel,  or  our  minds  bein^  reconciled.  2  Cor.  v.  18,  19,  20,  21,  <^  And  aD 
filings  are  of  God,  who  hath  reconciled  us  to  himself  hy  Jesus  Christ,  and  hatb 
g^iven  to  us  the  minisf  ly  of  reconciliation  ;  to  wit,  that  God  was  in  Chnst,  recon- 
ciling the  world  unto  himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them ;  and 
hath  committed  unto  us  the  word  of  reconciliation.  Now  then  we  are  ambas- 
sadors for  Christ ;  as  though  God  did  beseech  you  by  us,  we  pray  you  in  Christ's 
stead  be  ye  reconciled  to  God.  For  he  hath  made  him  to  be  sm  for  ns  who 
knew  no  sin ;  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him."  CoL 
1.  21,  **  And  you  that  were  sometimes  alienated,  and  enemies  in  your  mind  by 
wicked  works,  yet  now  hath  he  reconciled."  It  is  the  according  of  the  whole 
soul,  and  not  merely  of  the  understanding.  Matth.  xL  6,  ^'  Ble^ed  is  he  who- 
Roever  shall  not  be  offended  in  me." 

§  19.  There  is  contained  in  the  nature  of  faith  a  sense  of  our  own  unwoidii- 
ness.  Matth.  xv.  27,  28,  **  Truth,  Lord,  yet  the  dogs  eat  of  die  crumbs  which 
fall  from  their  master's  table.  Then  Jesus  answered  and  said  imto  her,  O  wo- 
man, great  is  thy  faith."  See  concerning  the  centurion,  Luke  viL  6 — 9;  this 
woman  which  was  a  sinner,  ib.  v.  37,  38,  and  especially  60 ;  the  prodigal  son, 
Luke  XV.,  the  penitent  thief,  Luke  xxiiL  41.  Consult  also  Hab.  ii.  4,  '*  Bdiold, 
.  his  soul  which  is  lifted  up,  is  not  upright  in  him ;  Imt  the  just  shall  live  by  his 
faith.    Prov.  xxviii.  26 ;  Psal.  xi.  4,  and  Psal.  cxxxL 

§  20.  It  is  a  being  drawn  to  Christ  None  can  come  unto  Christ,  but  whom 
the  Father  draws.  The  freeness  of  the  covenant  of  grace  is  represented  thoa^ 
that  the  condition  of  finding  is  only  seeking ;  and  the  condition  of  receiving, 
asking ;  and  the  condition  ofhaving  the  door  opened,  is  knocking.  From  whenee 
I  infer,  that  faith  is  a  hearty  applying  unto  God  by  Christ  for  salvation,  or  the 
heart's  seeknij;  it  of  Grod  through  him.  See  also  John  iv.  10,  ^  If  thou  knew- 
est  die  gift  orOod,  and  who  it  is  that  saith  unto  thee,  Give  me  to  drink,  thou 
wouldst  have  asked  of  him,  and  he  would  have  given  thee  living  water."  And 
Luke  xxiii.  42;  it  is  calling  on  Christ ;  if  is  the  opposite  unto  ^sallowing  anrl 
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rgecting  Christ  Jesus.  John  xiL  46,  47,  48,  ^'  I  am  come  a  light  jito  the 
world,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  me  should  not  abide  in  darkness.  And  if 
any  man  hear  my  words,  and  believe  not,  I  judge  him  not ;  for  I  came  not  to 
judge  the  world,  out  to  save  the  world.  He  that  rejecteth  me,  and  receiveth  not 
my  words,  hath  one  that  judgeth  him ;  the  word  that  I  have  spoken,  the  same 
shall  judge  him  in  the  last  day."  1  Pet  ii.  7,  "  Unto  you  therefore  which  be- 
lieve, he  is  precious ;  but  unto  them  which  be  disobedient,  the  stone  which  the 
builders  disallowed,  the  same  is  made  the  head  of  the  comer." 

§  21.  Love  either  is  what  faith  arises  from,  or  is  included  in  faith,  by  John 
iii.  18,  19,  "  He  that  believeth  not,  b  condemned  already ;  and  this  is  their  con- 
demnation, that  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light."  2  Thess.  ii.  10,  12, 
"  And  with  all  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness  in  them  that  perish  ;  because 
they  received  not  the  love  of  the  truth,  that  they  might  be  saved.  That  they 
all  might  be  damned  who  believed  not  the  truth,  but  had  pleasure  in  unright« 
eousness." 

§  22.  The  being  athirst  for  the  waters  of  life  is  faith.  Rev.  xxi.  6.  It  is  a 
true  cordial  seeking  of  salvation  by  Christ  Believing  in  Christ  is  heartily  join- 
ing ourselves  to  Christ  and  his  party,  as  is  said  of  the  followers  of  Tbeudas, 
Acts  V.  36.  And  we  are  justified  freely  through  faith,  i.  e.,  we  are  saved  by 
Christ  only  on  joining  ourselves  to  him.  It  is  a  being  persuaded  to  join  our- 
selves to  hun,  and  to  be  of  his  party.  John  viii.  12,  '^  Then  spake  Jesus  again 
unto  them,  saying,  I  am  the  light  of  the  world :  he  that  foUoweth  me,  shall 
not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of  life."  To  believe  in  Christ,  is 
to  hearken  to  him  as  a  prophet ;  to  yield  ourselves  subjects  to  him  as  a  king ; 
and  to  depend  upon  him  as  a  priest  Desiring  Christ,  is  an  act  of  faith  in  Christ, 
because  he  is  called  the  desire  of  all  nations,  Hag^.  ii.  7 ;  that  is,  he  that  is  to 
be  the  desire  of  all  nations,  when  all  nations  shall  believe  in  him  and  subject 
themselves  to  him,  according  to  the  frequent  promises  and  prophecies  of  God's 
word ;  though  there  are  other  things  included  in  the  sense,  yet  this  seems  to  be 
principally  intended.  There  belongs  to  faith  a  sense  of  the  ability  and  sufficiency 
of  Christ  to  save,  and  of  his  fitness  for  the  work  of  salvation  ;  Matth.  ix.  2,  and 
28,  29,  and  21.  Rom.  iv.  21,  "  And  being  fully  persuaded,  that  what  he  had 
promised,  he  is  able  to  perform."  Of  his  fidelity :  Matth.  xiv.  30,31,  ''But 
when  he  saw  the  wind  boisterous,  he  was  afraid :  and  beginning  to  sinJk,  he  cried, 
saying,  Lord,  save  me.  And  immediately  Jesus  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and 
caught  him,  and  said  unto  him,  0  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt  ?" 
Of  his  readiness  to  save,  Matth.  xv.  22,  &c  2  Tim.  i.  6,  12,  *'  Now  the  end  of 
the  commandment  is  charity,  out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  of  a  good  conscience,  and  of 
faith  unfeigned :  and  I  thank  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  who  hath  enabled  me,  for  that 
he  counted  me  faithful,  putting  me  into  the  ministry."  Of  his  ability :  Matth. 
viii.  2,  "  And  behold,  there  came  a  leper,  and  worshipped  him,  saying.  Lord  if 
thou  wilt,  thou  canst  make  me  clean."  Matth.  viii.  26,  "  The  centurion  an- 
swered and  said,  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  that  thou  shouldst  come  under  my  roof: 
but  speak  the  word  only,  and  my  servant  shall  be  healed.  • 

§  23.  It  is  submitting  to  the  righteousness  of  God.  Rom.  x.  3,  ^'  For  they^ 
being  ignorant  of  God's  righteousness,  and  going  about  to  establish  their  own 
righteousness,  have  not  submitted  themselves  \  jito  the  righteousness  of  God." 
It  is  what  may  be  well  represented  by  flying  for  refuge,  by  the  tj'pe  of  flying  to 
the  city  of  refuge.  Heb.  vi  18,  *'  That  by  two  immutable  thin^  in  which  it 
^as  impossible  for  Grod  to  lie,  we  might  have  a  strong  consolation,  who  have 
fled  for  refuge,  to  lay  hold  upon  the  hope  set  before  us."  It  is  a  sense  of  the 
sufficiency  and  the  reality  of  Christ's  righteousness,  and  of  his  power  and  grace 
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to  save.  John  3cyi.  8,  '^  He  shall  convince  the  world  of  mn^  of  ri^hteousnea 
and  of  judmnenf  It  is  a  receiving  the  truth  with  a  love  to  it.  It  is  receiving 
the  love  of  the  truth.  2  Thess.  ii.  10,  12,  "  And  with  all  deceivableness  of  un- 
righteousness in  them  that  perish  ;  because  thej  received  not  the  love  of  the 
truth,  that  thev  might  be  saved.  That  they  all  might  be  damned  who  believed 
not  the  truth,  but  had  pleasure  in  unrighteousness."  The  heart  must  close  with 
the  new  covenant  by  dependence  upon  it,  and  by  love  and  desire.  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  5,  '*  Although  my  house  be  not  so  with  God,  yet  he  hath  made  with  me 
an  everlasting  covenant,  ordered  in  all  things,  and  sure.  This  is  all  my  salva* 
tion  and  all  my  desire,  although  he  make  it  not  to  grow." 

§  24.  Upon  the  whole,  the  best  and  clearest,  and  most  perfect  definition  of 
justifjfing  faith,  and  most  according  to  the  Scripture,  that  I  can  think  of,  is  this, 
iaith  is  the  souPs  entirely  embracing  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  as  our  Sa- 
viour. The  word  embrace  is  a  metaphorical  expression  ;  but  I  think  it  much 
clearer  than  any  proper  expression  whatsoever :  it  is  called  believmg ;  because 
believing  is  the  first  act  of  the  soul  in  embracing  a  narration  or  revelation ;  and 
embracing,  when  conversant  about  a  revelation  or  thing  declared,  is  more  prop* 
erly  called  believing,  than  loving  or  choosing.  If  it  were  conversant  about  a 
person  only,  it  would  be  more  properly  cMeS loving.  If  it  were  only  conver- 
sant about  a  gift,  an  inheritance  or  reward,  it  womd  more  properly  be  called 
receiving  or  accepting,  &c 

The  definition  mi^ht  have  been  expressed  in  these  words,  faith  is  the  soul's 
entirely  adhering  and  acquiescing  in  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  as  our  Sa- 
viour.— Or  thus,  faith  is  the  soul's  embracing  that  truth  of  God,  that  reveals 
Jesus  Christ  as  our  Saviour. — Or  thus,  faith  is  the  soul's  entirely  acquiescing  in, 
and  depending  upon  the  truth  of  God,  revealing  Christ  as  our  Saviour. 

It  is  the  whole  soul  according  and  assenting  to  the  truth,  and  embracing  of 
It  There  is  an  entire  yielding  of  the  mmd  and  heart  to  the  revelation,  ami  a 
closing  with  it,  and  adhering  to  it,  with  the  belief,  and  with  the  inclination  and 
affection.  It  is  admitting  and  receiving  it  with  entire  credit  and  respect  The 
soul  receives  it  as  true,  as  worthy  and  excellent  It  may  be  more  perfectly 
described  than  defined  by  a  short  definition,  by  reason  of  the  penury  of  words; 
a  great  many  words  express  it  better  than  one  or  two.  I  here  use  the  same 
metaphorical  expressions ;  but  it  is  because  they  are  much  clearer,  than  any 
proper  expressions  that  I  know  of. 

It  is  the  soul's  entirely  acquiescing  in  this  revelation,  fircnn  a  sense  of  the  suf- 
ficiency, dignity,  glory  and  excellency  of  the  author  of  the  revelation. 

Faith  is  the  whole  soul^s  active  agreeing,  according  andsjmphonizin?  with 
this  truth ;  all  opposition  in  judgment  and  inclination,  so  rar  as  he  beiieres, 
being  taken  away.  It  is  called  bdieving,  because  folly  believing  tbis  revelatioD, 
is  the  first  and  principal  exercise  and  manifestation  of  this  accordance  and  agree- 
ment ofsouL 

§  25.  The  adhering  to  the  truth,  and  acqmesdng  in  it  with  the  jm^Dacnt,  is 
from  a  sense  of  the  glory  of  the  revealer,  and  the  suSSciency  and  exceUency  of 
the  performer  of  the  facts.  The  adhering  to  it,  and  acquiescing  in  it  with  the 
inclination  and  affection,  is  firom  the  goodness  and  excellency  of  the  thing  r^ 
vealed,  and  of  the  performer.  If  a  person  be  pursued  by  an  enemy,  and  cook 
mit  himself  to  a  king  or  a  captam,  to  defend  hun,  it  im^es  Us  quitting  other 
endeavors,  and  applying  to  him  for  defence,  and  putting  himsdf  inder  him,  an 
hoping  that  he  will  defend  him.  If  we  consider  it  as  a  mere  act  of  the  mind,  i 
transaction  between  spiritual  bdn^  considered  as  abstracted  from  any  ester* 
^anl  action,  then  it  is  the  mind^s  qoitting  all  other  endeaiftn^  anr*  "  ^ 
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applying  itself  to  the  Sayiour  for  salvation,  fully  chooidng  salvation  by  him,  and 
delivering  itself  to  him,  or  a  being  willing  to  be  his,  with  a  hope  that  he  will 
iave  him.  Therefore,  for  a  person  to  commit  himself  to  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  is 
quitting  all  other  endeavors  and  hopes,  and  heartily  applying  himself  to  Christ 
for  salvation,  fully  choosing  salvation  by  him,  and  acquiescmg  in  his  way  of 
salvation,  and  a  hearty  consent  of  the  soul  to  be  his  entirely,  hoping  in  his  suffi- 
ciency and  willingness  to  save. 

§  26.  The  first  act  cannot  be  hoping  in  a  promise,  that  is,  as  belonging  to 
the  essence  of  the  act  For  there  must  be  the  essence  of  the  act  performed,  be- 
fore any  promise  belong  to  the  subject  But  the  essence  of  the  act,  as  it  is  ex* 
ercised  in  justifying  faith,  is  a  quiting  other  hopes,  and  applying  to  him  for 
salvation,  choosing,  and  with  the  inclination  closing  with  salvation  by  him  in 
his  way,  with  a  sense  of  his  absolute,  glorious  sufficiency  and  mercy.  Hope  in 
the  promises  may  immediately  follow  in  a  moment ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  there 
be  a  foundation  for  it,  before  the  essence  of  faith  be  performed  ;  though  it  is 
the  same  disposition  that  leads  the  soul  to  lay  hold  on  the  promise  afterwards. 
It  is  impossible  that  a  man  should  be  encouraged  by  a  conditional  promise,  to 
trust  in  Christ,  if  you  mean  by  trusting  in  Christ,  a  depending  upon  his  promises 
to  the  person  trusting  ;  for  that  is  to  suppose  a  dependence  upon  the  promise  ante- 
cedent to  the  first  dependence  upon  it ;  and  that  the  first  time  a  man  depends  upon 
the  promise,  he  is  encouraged  to  do  it  by  a  dependence  upon  the  promise.  The 
conditional  promise  is  this,  that  if  you  will  trust  in  Christ,  you  shall  be  saved :  and 
you  suppose  the  essence  of  this  trast  is  depending  upon  this  promise ;  and  yet 
that  the  soul  is  encouraged  to  trust  in  Christ  by  a  dependence  thereupon ;  which 
is  to  say,  that  the  first  time  the  soul  depends  upon  Christ's  promises,  it  is  encour- 
aged to  do  it  by  a  dependence  on  his  promises. 

§  21'.  Faith  is  the  soul's  entirely  adhering  to,  and  acquiescmg  in  the  revela- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ  as  our  Saviour,  from  a  sense  of  the  excellent  dignity  and 
sufficiency  of  the  revealer  of  the  doctrine,  and  of  the  Saviour.  God  is  the  revealer, 
and  Christ  is  also  the  revealer.  Christ's  excellency  and  sufficiency  include  the 
excellency  of  his  person,  and  the  excellency  of  the  salvation  he  has  revealed, 
and  his  adequateness  to  the  performance,  &c., — and  the  excellency  of  his  man- 
ner of  salvation,  &c.  From  the  excellency  and  sufficiency  of  the  revealer  ao^  - 
performer,  we  believe  what  is  said  is  true,  fully  believe  it ;  and  from  the  glorirus 
excellency  of  the  Saviour  and  his  salvation,  all  our  inclination  closes  with  the 
revelation.  To  depend  upon  the  word  of  another  person,  imports  two  things : 
First,  to  be  sensible  how  greatly  it  concerns  us,  and  how  much  our  interest  and 
happiness  really  depend  upon  the  truth  of  it;  and,  secondly,  to  depend  upon  the 
word  of  another,  is  so  to  believe  it,  as  to  dare  to  act  upon  it,  as  if  it  were  really 
true.  I  do  not  say,  that  I  think  these  words  are  the  only  true  definition  of  faith. 
I  have  used  words  that  most  naturally  expressed  it,  of  any  I  could  think  o£ 
There  might  have  been  other  words  used,  that  are  much  of  the  same  sense. 

§  ^.  Though  hope  does  not  enter  into  the  essential  nature  of  faith,  yet  it  is 
80  essential  to  it,  that  it  is  the  natural  and  necessary,  and  next  immediate  fruit 
of  true  faith.  In  the  first  act  of  faith,  the  soul  is  enlightened  with  a  sense  of 
the  merciful  nature  of  God  and  of  Christ,  and  believes  the  declarations  that  are 
made  in  God's  word  of  it ;  and  it  humbly  and  heartily  applies  and  sedcs  to 
Christ ;  and  it  sees  such  a  congruity  between  the  declared  mercy  of  God,  and 
ihe  disposition  he  then  feels  towards  him,  that  he  cannot  but  hope,  that  that 
declared  mercy  will  be  exercised  towards  him.  Yea,  he  sees  that  it  would  be 
incongruous,  for  God  to  give  him  such  inclination  and  motions  of  heart  towards 
Christ  as  a  Saviouii  if  he  were  n^:  to  be  sa\ed  by  him. 
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§  29.  Any  thing  that  may  be  called  a  receiying  the  revelation  of  ftie  gospA 
is  not  faith,  but  such  a  sort  of  receiving  it,  as  is  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  respect  it  has  to  us.  The  act  of  reception  suitable  to  truth,  is 
believing  it  The  suitable  reception  of  that  ^rhich  is  excellent,  is  choosing  it 
and  loving  it  The  proper  act  of  reception  of  a  revelation  of  deliverance  from 
evil,  and  the  conferring  of  happiness,  is,  acquiescing  in  it  and  depending  upon 
it  The  proper  reception  of  a  Saviour,  is,  committing  ourselves  to  him  and 
trusting  in  him.  The  proper  act  of  reception  of  the  favor  of  God,  is,  believing 
and  esteeming  it,  and  rejoicing  in  it  He  that  suitably  receives  forgiveness  of 
his  iault,  does  Avith  a  humble  sense  of  his  fault  rejoice  in  the  pardon. 

Thus,  for  instance,  he  that  reads  a  truth  that  no  way  concerns  his  interest, 
if  he  believes  it,  it  is  proper  to  say  he  receives  it.  But  if  there  be  a  declaration 
of  some  glorious  and  excellent  truth,  that  d6es  nearly  concern  him,  he  that  only 
believes  it,  cannot  be  said  to  receive  it  And  if  a  captain  offers  to  deliver  a  dis- 
tressed people ;  they  that  only  believe  what  he  says,  virithout  committing  them- 
selves to  him,  and  puttmg  themselves  under  him,  cannot  be  said  to  receive  him. 
So,  if  a  prince  offers  one  his  favor,  he  that  does  not  esteem  his  favor,  cannot 
be  said  heartily  to  accept  thereof.  A^ain,  if  one  offended  offers  pardon  to  an- 
other, he  cannot  be  said  to  receive  it,  if  he  be  not  sensible  of  his  fault,  and  does 
care  for  the  displeasure  of  the  offended. 

The  whole  act  of  reception  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  gospel,  and  its  rela* 
tion  to  us,  and  our  circumstances  with  respect  to  it,  is  best  expressed  (if  it  be 
expressed  in  one  word)  by  the  word  ntazig  oxjides. 

He  that  offers  any  of  these  things  mentioned,  and  offers  them  only  for  these 
proper  acts  of  reception,  may  be  said  to  offer  them  freely,  nay,  perfectly  so. 

§  30.  For  a  man  to  trust  in  his  own  righteoasness,  is  to  hope  that  God's 
anger  will  be  appeased  or  abated,  or  that  he  will  be  inclined  to  accept  him  into 
favor,  upon  the  sight  of  some  excellency  that  belongs  to  him  ;  or  to  have  such 
a  view  of  things,  that  it  should  appear  no.  other  than  a  suitable  and  right  thing 
for  God's  anger  to  be  abated,  and  for  him  to  be  inclined  to  take  him  into  favor, 
upon  the  sight  of,  or  out  of  respect  to  some  excellency  belonging  to  him. 

§  31.  The  word  nicttgyfaithy  seems  to  be  the  most  proper  word  to  express 
the  cordial  reception  of  Chnst  and  of  the  truth,  for  these  reasons.  First,  this 
revelation  is  of  things  spiritual,  *  unseen,  strange,  and  wonderful,  exceedingly 
remote  from  all  the  objects  of  sense,  and  those  tJiings  which  we  commonly  con- 
verse with  in  this  world,  and  alsoexceedingly  alien  from  our  fallen  nature ;  so  that 
it  is  the  first  and  principal  manifestation  of  the  symphony  between  the  soul  and 
these  divine  things,  that  it  believes  them,  and  acquiesces  in  them  as  true.  And, 
secondly,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  gospel,  appears  principally  under  the 
character  of  a  Saviour,  and  not  so  much  of  a  person  absolutely  excellent ;  and 
therefore,  the  proper  act  of  reception  of  him,  consists  principally  in  the  exercise 
of  a  sense  of  our  need  of  him,  and  of  his  sufficiency,  his  ability,  his  mercy  and 
love,  his  faithfulness,  the  sufficiency  of  his  method  of  salvation,  the  sufficiency 
and  completeness  of  the  salvation  itself,  of  the  deliverance  and  of  the  happiness, 
and  an  answerable  application  of  the  soul  to  him  for  salvation ;  which  can  be 
expressed  so  well  by  no  other  word  but  faith,  or  affiance,  or  confidence,  or  trust, 
and  others  of  the  same  signifieation ;  of  which,  mtnigy  or  faith,  is  much 
the  besit,  the  most  significant ;  because  the  rest,  in  their  common  significaticms 
imply  something,  that  is  not  of  the  absolute  essence  of  faith.  Thirdly,  we  bave^ 
these  things  exhibited  to  us,  to  be  received  by  us,  only  by  a  divine  testinKHTf* 
We  have  nothing  else  to  hold  them  forth  to  us. 

^  32.  Justifying  faith  is  the  soul's  sense  and  conviction  of  the  reality  aMi 
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of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  implpng  a  cordial  inclination  of  SDul  to 
lum  as  a  Saviour.  It  is  the  soul's  conviction  and  acknowledgment  of  God's 
Mwer  in  the  difficult  thing?,  of  his  mercy  in  the  wonderful  things,  of  his  truth 
m  the  mysterious  and  unseen  thin^,  of  the  excellency  of  other  holy  things,  of 
tiie  salvation  of  Christ  Jesus.  Faith  prepares  the  way  for  the  removal  of  guilt 
of  conscience.  Guilt  of  conscience  is  the  sense  of  the  connection  between  the 
an  of  the  subject  and  punishment ;  1st,  by  God*s  law ;  and  2d,  by  God's  nature 
and  the  propriety  of  the  thing.  •  The  mind  is  under  the  weight  of  guilt,  as  long 
as  it  has  a  sense  of  its  being  bound  to  punishment,  according  to  the  reason  and 
Aature  of  things,  and  the  requirements  of  the  divine  government 

Faith  prepares  the  way  for  the  removal  of  this.  Therefore  there  must  be  in 
fiatith,  1.  A  belief  that  the  law  is  answered  and  satisfied  by  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
2.  Such  a  sense  of  the  way  of  salvation  by  Christ,  that  it  shall  appear  proper, 
and  be  dutiful,  and  according  to  the  reason  of  things,  that  sin  should  not  be 
punished  in  us,  but  that  we  nevertheless  should  be  accepted  through  Christ. 
When  the  mind  sees  a  way  that  this  can  be  done,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
law,  nor  in  the  divine  nature,  nor  nature  of  things  to  hinder  it ;  that  of  itself 
lightens  the  burden,  and  creates  hope.  It  causes  the  mind  to  see  that  it  is  not 
for  ever  bound  by  the  reason  of  things  to  suffer ;  though  the  mind  does  not 
know  that  it  has  performed  the  condition  of  pardon.  This  is  to  have  a  sense  ot 
the  sufficiency  of  this  way  of  salvation.  When  a  man  commits  sin  and  is  sensi« 
ble  of  it,  his  soul  has  a  natural  sense  of  the  propriety  of  punishment  in  such  a 
case,  a  sense  that  punishment,  according  to  the  reason  of  things,  belongs  to  him ; 
for  the  same  reasons  as  all  nations  have  a  sense  of  the  propriety  of  punishing 
men  for  crimes. 

The  blood  of  bulls,  and  goats,  and  calves,  could  never  make  them  that 
offered  them  perfect  as  to  the  conscience,  because  the  mind  never  could  have  a 
sense  of  the  propriety  and  beauty,  and  fitness  in  reason,  of  being  delivered  from 
punishment  upon  their  account  This  kind  of  sense  of  the  sufficiency  of  Christ's 
mediation,  depends  upon  a  sense  of  the  gloriousness  and  excellency  of  gospel 
things  in  general ;  as,  the  greatness  of  God's  mercy ;  the  greatness  of  Christ's 
excellencjr  and  dignity,  ana  dearness  to  the  Father;  the  greatness  of  Christ's 
love  to  sinners,  &c  That  easmess  of  mind  which  persons  often  have,  before 
they  have  comfort  from  a  sense  of  their  being  converted,  arises  from  a  sense 
they  have  of  Grod's  sovereignty.  They  see  nothing  either  in  the  nature  of  God, 
or  of  things,  that  will  necessarily  bmd  them  to  punishment ;  but  that  God  may 
damn  them  if  he  pleases;  and  may  save  them  if  he  pleases.  When  pcioonis 
are  brought  to  that,  then  they  are  fit  to  be  comforted ;  then  their  comfort  is  like 
to  have  a  true  and  immovable  foundation,  when  their  dependence  is  no  way 
upon  themselves,  but  wholly  upon  God.  In  order  to  such  a  sense  of  the  suffi- 
ciency of  this  way  of  salvation,  it  must  be  seen,  that  God  has  no  disposition, 
and  no  need  to  punish  us.  The  sinner,  when  he  considers  how  he  has  affronted 
and  provoked  God,  looks  upon  it,  that  the  case  is  such,  and  the  affront  is  such, 
that  there  is  need,  in  order  that  the  majes^,  and  honor  and  authority  of  God 
may  be  vindicated,  that  he  should  be  punished,  and  that  God's  nature  is  such, 
that  he  must  be  disposed  to  punish  him. 

CoROLL.  Hence  we  learn,  that  our  experience  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  gospel,  to  give  peace  of  conscience,  is  a  rational  inward  witness  to 
the  truth  of  the  gospel.  When  the  mind  sees  such  a  fitness  m  this  way  of  sal- 
vation, that  it  takes  off  the  burthen,  that  arises  from  the  sense  of  its  being  ne- 
cessarily  bound  to  punishment,  through  proper  desert,  and  from  the  demands  oi 
fcason  and  nature;  it  is  a  strong  argument,  that  it  is  not  a  thing  of  mere  bn* 

Vou  IL  T7 
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man  ima^natioii.  When  we  experience  its^  fitness  to  answer  iis  end,  fhn  s 
the  third  of  the  three  that  bear  witness  on  earth.  The  Spirit  bears  witness  by 
discovering  the  divine  glory,  and  those  stamps  of  divinity  that  are  in  the  gospel 
The  water  bears  witness ;  that  is,  the  experience  of  the  power  of  the  gospel  to 
purify  and  sanctify  the  heart,  witnesses  the  truth  of  it ;  and  the  blood  bears  wit- 
ness by  delivering  the  conscience  from  guilt  Any  other  sort  of  faith  than  this 
sense  of  the  sufficiency  of  Christ's  salvation,  does  not  give  such  immediate  glo- 
ry and  honor  to  Christ,  and  does  not  so  necessarily  and  immediately  infer  the 
necessity  of  Christ's  being  known.  Nothing  besides  makes  all  Christianity  so 
to  hang  upon  an  actual  respect  to  Christ,  and  centre  in  him.  Surely,  the  more 
the  sinner  has  an  inward,  an  immediate  and  sole  and  explicit  dependence  upon 
Christ,  the  more  Christ  has  the  glory  of  his  salvation  from  him. 

In  order  to  this  sort  of  sense  of  the  con^ruity  of  our  sins  being  forgiven,  and 
of  punishment's  be'mg  removed,  by  the  satisfaction  of  Christ,  there  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  a  sense  of  our  guiltiness.  For  it  is  impossible  any  congruity  should 
be  seen,  without  comparison  of  the  satisfaction  with  the  guilt  And  they  can- 
not be  compared,  except  there  be  a  sense  of  them  both.  There  must  not  only 
be  such  a  sense  of  God's  being  very  angry,  and  his  anger  being  very  dreadful, 
without  any  sense  of  the  reasonableness  of  that  anger ;  but  tnere  must  be  a 
proper  sense  of  the  desert  of  wrath,  such  as  there  is  in  repentance.  Indeed  it 
IS  possible  there  may  be  such  a  sense  of  the  glory  of  the  Saviour  and  his 
salvation,  that  if  we  had  more  of  a  sense  of  guilt  man  we  have,  we  should  see 
a  congruity. 

§  33.  Sinners,  under  conviction  of  their  guilt,  are  generally  afraid  th*^ 
od  is  so  angry  with  them,  that  he  never  will  give  them  faith  in  Christ  They 
ink  the  majesty  and  jealousy  of  God  will  not  allow  of  it  Therefore,  there 
oes  with  a  sense  of  the  sufficiency  of  Christ,  a  sense  of  God's  sovereignty  with 
pect  to  mercy  and  judgment,  that  he  will  and  may  have  mercy  in  Christ,  on 
horn  he  will  have  mercy,  and  leave  to  hardness  whom  he  \vilL  This  eases  of 
that  burden. 

§  34.  For  a  man  to  trust  in  his  own  righteousness,  is  to  conceive  hopes  of 
some  favor  of  God,  or  some  freedom  from  his  displeasure,  from  a  fake  notion  of 
his  own  goodness  or  excellency,  and  the  proportion  it  bears  to  that  favor ;  and 
of  his  own  badness,  and  the  relation  it  bears  to  his  displeasure.  It  is  to  con- 
ceive hopes  of  some  favor  of  God,  from  a  false  notion  of  the  relation  which  our 
own  goodness  or  excellency  bears  to  that  favor ;  whether  this  mistaken  relation 
be  supposed  to  imply  an  obligation  in  natural  justice,  or  propriety  and  decency, 
or  an  obligation  in  point  of  wisdom  and  honor ;  or  if  he  thinks  that,  without  it, 
God  will  not  do  excellently  or  according  to  some  one  at  least  of  his  declared 
attributes,  or  whether  it  be  any  obligation  by  virtue  of  his  promise ;  whether 
this  favorable  respect  be  the  pardon  of  sin,  or  the  bestowment  of  heaven,  or  the 
abating  of  punishment,  or  answering  of  prayers,  or  mitigation  of  punishment,  or 
converting  grace,  or  God's  delighting  in  us,  prizing  of  us,  or  the  bestowing  of 
any  temporal  or  spiritual  blessing.  This  excellency  we  speak  of,  is  either  real 
or  supposed ;  either  negative,  in  not  being  so  bad  as  others,  and  the  like,  or 
positive.  Whether  it  be  natural  or  moral  excellency,  is  immaterial :  also, 
whether  the  sinner  himself  looks  upon  it  as  an  excellency,  or  supposes  God 
lOoks  upon  it  as  such.  For  men  to  trust'in  their  own  righteousness,  is  to  enter- 
tam  hope  of  escaping  any  displeasure,  or  obtaining  any  positive  favor  from  God, 
from  too  high  a  notion  of  our  own  moral  excellency,  or  too  light  a  notion  of  our 
Dadness,  as  compared  with  or  related  to  that  favor  or  displeasure. 

§  35.  This  is  to  be  observed  concerning  the  Scriptures  that  I  have  cited  re- 
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specting  faith,  that  they  sometimes  affix  salvation  to  the  natural  and  immediate 
^ects  of  faith,  as  well  as  to  faith  itself.  Such  as,  asking,  knocking,  &c.,  Roou 
X.  12,  13,  14.     In  the  14th  verse,  faith  is  distinguished  ^om  calling  upon  him. 

§  36.  All  trusting  to  our  own  righteousness  mdeed,is  expecting  justification 
for  our  own  excellency.  But  they  that  expect  that  God  wul  convert  them  for 
their  excellency,  or  do  any  thing  else  towards  their  salvation  upon  that  account, 
do  trust  in  their  own  righteousness.  Because,  the  supposing  that  God  will  be 
the  more  inclined  to  convert  a  man,  or  enable  him  to  come  to  Christ  for  his  ex- 
cellency, is  to  suppose,  that  he  is  justified  already,  at  least  in  part  It  supposes, 
that  God's  anger  for  sin  is  at  least  partly  appeased,  and  that  God  is  more  fav- 
orably inchned  to  him  for  his  excellency's  sake,  in  that  he  is  disposed  to  give 
him  converting  grace,  or  do  something  else  towards'  his  conversion  upon  that 
account 

§  37.  The  difficulty  in  giving  a  definition  of  faith  is,  that  we  have  no  word 
that  clearly  and  adequately  expresses  the  whole  act  of  acceptance,  or  closing  of 
the  soul  or  heart  with  Christ  Inclination  expresses  it  but  partially ;  conviction 
expresses  it  also  but  in  part ;  t)ie  sense  of  the  soul  does  not  do  it  fully.  And  ii 
we  use  metaphorical  expressionj,  such  as  embrace,  and  love,  &c.,  they  are  ob- 
scure, and  will  not  carry  the  same  idea  with  them  to  the  minds  of  all.  All 
words  that  are  used  to  express  such  acts  of  the  mind,  are  of  a  very*  indetermi- 
nate signification.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  find  worc^  to  exhibit  our  own  ideas. 
Another  difficulty  is  to  find  a  word,  that  shall  clearly  express  the  whole  good- 
ness or  righteousness  of  the  Saviour  and  of  the  gospel.  To  be  true,  is  one  part 
of  the  goodness  of  the  gospel.  For  the  Saviour  to  be  sufficient,  is  one  part  of 
his  goodness.  To  be  suitable,  is  another  part.  To  be  bountiful  and  glorioii, 
is  another  part  To  be  necessary,  is  another  part  The  idea  of  a  real  good 
or  lovely  object,  that  is  conceived  to  be  real,  possesses  the  heart  after  another 
manner,  than  a  very  lovely  idea  that  is  only  imagmary.  So  that  there  is  need 
of  both  a  sense  of  goodness  and  reality,  to  unite  the  heart  to  the  Saviour. 

Faith  is  the  soul's  embracing  and  acquiescing  in  the  revelation  which  the 
word  of  God  gives  us  of  Jesus  Christ  as  our  Saviour,  in  a  sense  and  conviction 
of  his  goodness  and  reaUty  as  such.  I  do  not  consider  the  sense  of  the  good- 
ness and  reality  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  as  a  distinct  thing  from  the  embracing 
of  him,  but  only  explain  the  nature  of  the  embracing  by  it.  But  it  is  implied 
in  it ;  it  is  the  nrst  and  principal  thin^  in  it  And  ^1  that  belongs  to  embrac- 
ing the  revelation,  an  approbation  of  it,  a  love  to  it,  adherence  to  it,  acquies- 
cence in  it,  is  in  a  manner  implied  in  a  sense  of  Christ's  goodness  and  reality 
and  relation  to  us,  or  bur  concern  in  him.  I  say,  as  our  Saviour ;  for  there  is 
implied  in  believing  in  Christ,  not  only  and  merely  that  exercise  of  mindj  which 
arises  from  a  sense  of  his  excellency  and  reaHty  as  a  Saviour  ;  but  also  that 
which  arises  from  the  consideration  of  his  relation  to  us,  and  of  oiu-  concern  in 
him,  his  being  a  Saviour,  for  such  as  we  are  ;  for  sinful  men ;  and  a  Savk)ur 
that  is  offered  with  his  benefits  to  us.  The  angels  have  a  sense  of  the  reality 
and  goodness  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  and  may  be  said  with  joy  to  embrace  the 
discovery  of  it  They  cannot  be  said  to  believe  in  Christ.  The  spirit  that  (hey 
leceive,  the  notice  that  they  have  of  Christ  the  Saviour  is  the  same ;  but  there 
s  a  difference  in  the  act,  by  reason  of  the  different  relation  that  Christ  as  a  Sa- 
viour, stands  in  to  us,  from  what  he  doth  to  them. 

§  38.  OfijECTioN  1.  It  may  be  objected,  that  this  seems  to  make  the  reve- 
lation more  the  object  of  the  essential  act  of  faith  than  Christ  I  answer,  no ; 
for  the  revelation  is  no  otherwise  the  object  by  this  definition,  than  as  it  bringi 
anil  exhibits  Christ  to  us.    It  ii  embracing  the  levelation  in  a  senoe  and  con- 
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viction  of  the  goo&nesB  and  reality  of  the  Saviour  it  exhibits.    We  do  not  em 
brace  Christ  by  faith  any  otherwise,  than  as  brought  to  us  in  a  revelation  : 
when  we  come  to  embrace  him  as  exhibited  otherwise,  that  will  not  be  faith. 
A  man  is  saved  by  that  faith,  which  is  a  reception  of  Christ  in  all  his  offices  ; 
but  h^  is  justified  by  his  receiving  Christ  in  his  priestly  office. 

§  39.  To  beUeve,  is  to  have  a  sense  and  a  realizing  belief  of  what  the  eos- 
pel  reveals  of  the  mediation  of  Clurist,  and  particularly  as  it  concerns  oursen^es. 
There  is  in  faith  a  conviction,  that  redemption  by  that  mediation  of  Christ 
which  the  gospel  reveals,  exists,  and  a  sense  how  it  does  so,  and  how  it  may 
with  respect  to  us  in  particular.  There  is  a  trusting  to  Christ  that  belongs  to 
the  essence  of  true  faith.  That  quiet  and  ease  of  mind  that  arises  from  a  sense 
of  the  sufficiency  of  Christ,  may  well  be  called  a  trusting  in  that  sufficiency. 
It  gives  a  quietness  to  the  mind,  to  see  that  there  is  a  way  wherein  it  may  be 
saved,  to  see  a  good  and  sufficient  way,  wherein  its  salvation  is  very  possible, 
and  the  attributes  of  God  cannot  be  opposite  to  it  This  gives  ease,  though  it 
be  not  yet  certain  that  he  shall  be  saved.  But  to  believe  Christ's  sufficiency, 
so  as  to  be  thus  far  easy,  may  be  called  a  trusting  in  Christ,  though  it  cannot 
be  trusting  in  him  that  he  will  save  us.  To  be  easy  in  any  degree,  on  a  belief 
or  persuasion  of  the  sufficiency  of  any  thing  for  our  good,  is  a  degree  of  trust- 
ing. There  is  in  faith  not  only  a  behef  of  what  the  gospel  declares,  that  Christ 
has  satisfied  for  our  sins,  and  merited  eternal  life ;  out  there  is  also  a  sense  of 
it ;  a  sense  that  Christ's  sufTerines  do  satisfy,  and  that  he  did  merit,  or  was  worthy 
that  we  should  be  accepted  for  nis  sake.  There  is  a  difference  between  being 
convinced  that  it  is  so,  and  havii^  a  sense  that  it  is  so.  There  is  in  the  essence 
of  justifying  faith,  included  a  receiving  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour  from  sin.  For 
we.  embrace  him  as  the  author  of  life,  as  well  as  Saviour  from  misery.  But 
the  sum  of  that  eternal  life  which  Christ  purchased  is  holiness  ;  it  is  a  holy 
happiness.  And  there  is  in  faith  a  liking  of  the  happiness  that  Chiist  has  pro- 
cured and  offers.  The  Jews  deqiising  ^e  pleasant  land,  is  mentioned  as  pari 
of  their  unbelief.  It  must  be  as  the  gospel  reveals  Christ,  or  in  the  gospel  no- 
tion of  him,  the  soul  must  close  vrith  Christ.  For  whosoever  is  offended  in 
Christ,  in  the  view  that,  the  gospel  gives  us  of  him,  cannot  be  said  to  believe  in 
him  ;  for  he  is  one  that  is  excluded  from  blessedness,  by  that  saying  of  Christ, 
Matth.  xi.  6,  *^  Blessed  is  he  whosoever  is  not  offejided  m  me." 

§  40.  There  b  implied  in  faith,  not  only  a  believing  of  Christ  to  be  a  real, 
sufficient,  and  excellent  Saviour  for  me,  and  having  a  complacency  in  him  as 
such ;  but  in  a  complete  act  of  faith,  there  is  an  act  of  the  sotiI  in  this  view  of 
him,  and  disposition  towards  him,  seeking  to  him,  that  he  would  be  my  Sa- , 
viour ;  as  is  evident,  because  otherwise  prayer  would  not  be  the  expression  of 
faith.  But  prayer  is  only  the  voice  of  faith  to  God  through  Christ :  and  this  is 
further  evident,  as  faith  is  expressed  by  a  comii^  to  Christ,  and  a  looking  to 
him  to  be  saved. 

§  41.  There  is  hope,  implied  in  the  essence  of  justifying  faith.  Thus  there 
is  hope,  that  I  may  obtain  justification  by  Christ,  though  Acre  is  not  contained 
in  its  essence  a  hope  that  I  have  obtained  it  And  so  there  is  a  trust  in  Christ 
contained  in  the  essence  of  faith.  There  is  a  trust  implied  in  seeking  to  Christ 
to  be  my  Saviour,  in  an  apprehen«on  that  he  is  a  sufficient  Saviour ;  thoogh 
not  a  trust  in  him,  as  one  diat  has  promised  to  save  me,  as  having  already  per- 
formed the  condition  of  the  promise.  If  a  city  was  besieged  and  distressed  by 
a  potent  enemy,  and  should  hear  of  some  great  champion  at  a  distance,  ana 
should  be  induced  by  what  they  hear  of  his  valor  ana  goodness,  to  seek  and 
fend  to  him  for  relief,  believing  what  they  have  bea^  of  his  siifficieBCy,  and 
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dience  conceiving  hope  that  they  may  be  delivered ;  the  people,  in  cending, 
may  be  said  to  tiust  in  such  a  champion ;  as  of  old  the  children  of  Israel,  whca' 
they  sent  into  Egypt  for  help,  were  said  to  trust  in  Egypt  It  has  by  many 
been  said,  that  the  soul's  immediately  applying  Christ  to  itself  as  its  Saviour, 
was  essential  to  faith ;  and  so  that  one  should  believe  him  to  be  his  Saviour. 
Doubtless,  an  immediate  application  is  necessaiy.  But  that  which  is  essential, 
is  not  the  soul's  immediately  applying  Christ  to  itself  so  properly,  as  its  apply* 
ing  itself  to  Christ. 

^  42.  Grood  woHcs  are  in  some  sort  implied  iu  he  very  nature  of  faith,  as 
is  implied  in  1  Tim.  v.  8,  where  the  apostle,  speaking  of  them  that  do  not  pro- 
vide for  their  parents,  says,  *^  If  any  provide  not  for  his  own,  and  especially  for 
those  of  his  own  house,  he  hath  denied  the  faith." 

§  43.  Faith  is  that  inward  sense  and  act,  of  which  pra;)er  is  the  expression; 
as  is  evident,  1.  Because  in  the  same  manner  as  the  freedom  of  grace,  accoixi- 
ing  to  the  gospel  covenant,  is  often  set  forth  by  this,  that  he  that  believes,  re- 
ceives ;  so  it  also  oftentimes  is  by  this,  that  he  that  asks,  or  prays^or  calls  upon 
God,  receives ;  3fatth.  vii.  7, 8,  9, 10 ;  Luke  xL  9,  "  Ask  and  it  shall  be  given 
you ;  seek  and  ye  shall  find ;  knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you.  For 
every  one  that  asketh,  receiveth ;  and  he  that  seeketh,  findeth ;  and  to  him  that 
knocketh,  it  shall  be  opened.  And  all  things  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  m 
prayer^  believingy  ye  shall  receive."  Mark  xi.  23,  24.  To  ttie  same  purpose 
with  that  last  mentioned  place  in  Matthew.  John  xv.  7,  ^  If  ye  abide  in  me, 
and  my  words  abide  in  you,  ye  shall  ask  what  you  will,  and  it  shall  be  done 
unto  you."  Psalm  cxlv.  18,  "  The  Lord  is  nigh  \mto  all  that  call  upon  him, 
to  all  that  call  upon  him  in  truth."  Joel  ii.  32.  The  prophet,  speaking  there 
of  gospel  times,  says,  '^  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  whosoever  shall  call  on 
the  name  of  the  Liord  shall  be  delivered ;  for  in  mount  Zion  and  in  Jerusalem 
shall  be  deliverance,  as  the  Lord  hath  ssud^  and  in  the  remnant  whom  the  Lord 
shall  call."  Rom.  x.  12,  13,  ^'  For  there  is  no  difference  between  the  Jew  and 
the  Greek  :  for  the  same  Lord  over  all,  is  rich  untQ  all  that  call  upon  him. 
For  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved ;"  quoting  the 
fprementkmed  place  in  Joel. 

2.  The  same  expressions  that  are  used  in  Scripture  for  faith,  may  be  well 
used  for  prayer  also ;  such  as  coming  to  God  or  Christ,  and  looking  to  him* 
Eph.  iiL  12,  ^  In  whom  we  have  boldness  and  access  with  confidence  by  the 
iaithofhim." 

3.  Prayer  is  often  plainly  fi^)oken  of  as  the  expression  of  faith.  As  it  very 
certainly  is  in  Rom.  x.  1.1, 12, 13, 14,  ^'  For  the  Scripture  saith.  Whosoever  be> 
lieveth  on  him,  shall  not  be  ashamed.  For  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
Jew  and  the  Greek :  for  the  same  Lord  over  all,  is  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon 
him ;  for  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved.  How 
then  shall  they  call  on  him  in  whom  they  have  not  believed  ?"  Cliristian  prayer 
is  called  the  prayer  of  faith,  James  v.  15.  And  believing  is  often  mentioned  as 
the  life  and  soul  of  true  jirayer,  as  in  the  forementioned  {uace.  Matth.  xxi.  21, 
22.  1  Tim.  iL  8,  ^  I  will  that  men  everywhere  lift  up  holy  hands,  without 
wrath  and  doubting."  And  Heb.  x.  19,  22,  |*  Draw  near  in  full  assurance  of 
faith."  James  i.  5,  6,  '*  If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  it  of  God,  ttu^ 
giveth  to  all  men  liberally  and  upbraideth  not ;  and  it  shall  be  given  him.  But 
let  him  ask  in  faith,  nothing  wavering." 

Faith  in  God,  is  expres^  in  praying  to  God.  Faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
b  expressed  in  praying  to  Christ,  and  praying  in  the  name  of  Christ ;  John  sdv. 
13  14     And  the  promises  are  made  to  asking  in  Christ's  name«  m  the  same 
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manner  as  they  are  to  believing  in  Christ.  John  xiv.  13,  14, "  And  whdtsoerer 
ye  shall  ask  in  my  name,  that  will  I  do,  that  the  Father  may  be  glorified  in  the 
Son.  If  ye  shall  ask  any  thing  in  my  name,  I  will  do  it"  Chap,  xri  23,  24, 
**  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  my  name,  he  will 
give  it  you.  Hitherto  you  have  asked  nothing  in  my  name :  ask,  and  receive, 
that  your  joy  may  be  full." 

§  44.  Trusting  in  Christ,  is  implied  in  the  nature  of  faith ;  as  is  evident  by 
Rom.  ix.  33 :  ^*  As  it  is  written.  Behold,  I  lay  in  Sion  a  stumbling  stone,  and  rock 
of  offence ;  and  whosoever  believeth  on  him,  shall  not  be  ashamed."  The 
apostle  there  in  the  context  is  speaking  of  justifying  faith ;  and  it  is  evident,  that 
trusting  in  Christ  is  impUed  in  the  import  of  the  word  believeth.  For  being 
ashamed,  as  the  word  is  used  in  Scripture,  is  the  passion  that  arises  upon  the 
frustration  of  truth  or  confidence.  There  is  implied  in  justifying  faith,  a  tiasting 
to  Christ's  truth  and  faithfulness,  or  a  believing  what  he  declares  and  promises ; 
as  is  evident,  in  that  it  is  called  not  only  believing  in  Christ,  and  believing  on 
Christ,  but  believing  Christ ;  John  iii.  36,  "  He  that  believeth  not  the  Son, 
riiall  not  see  life ."  Trusting  in  Christ  is  often  impUed  in  faith,  accorcTmg  to  the 
representations  of  Scripture ;  Isa.  xxvii.  5,  "  Or  let  him  take  holdof  my  strei^th, 
that  he  may  make  peace  with  me,  and  he  shall  make  peace  with  me." 

§  45.  Why  is  this  reception  or  imition  of  the  soul  properly  expressed  by 
faith  1  Jhisioer.  Not  so  much,  merely  from  the  nature  of  the  act,  more  abstract- 
edfy  considered,  which  is  unition,  reception,  or  closing ;  but  from  the  nature  of 
the  act,  conjunctly  with  the  state  of  the  agent  and  the  object  of  the  act,  which 
qualifies  and  specifies  the  act,  and  adds  certain  qualifications  to  the  abstract  idea 
of  unition,  closing,  or  reception.  Consider  the  state  of  the  receiver ;  guilty, 
miserable,  undone,  impotent, helpless,  unworthy;  and  the  nature  and  worth  of 
the  received,  he  being  a  divine,  invisible  Saviour :  the  end  for  which  he  is  received, 
the  benefits  invisible :  the  ground  on  which  he  is  received  or  closed  with,  the  word 
of  God,  and  his  invitations  and  promises :  the  circumstances  of  those  things  that  are 
received,  supernatural,  incomprehensible,  wonderful,  difificult,  unsearchable  :  the 
proper  act  of  unition  or  reception  in  such  a  case,  is  most  aptly  expressed  by  the 
word  faith.  Fearfulness  is  opposite  to  faith :  Mark  iv.  40,  "  Why  are  ye  so 
fearful  ?  How  is  it  that  ye  have  no  faith  ?"  And  Rev.  xxi.  8,  "  But  the  fear- 
fill  and  the  imbelieving."     Justifying  faith  is  sometimes  called  hope  in  Scripture. 

§  46.  The  condition  both  of  the  first  and  second  covenant,  is  a  receiving, 
compliance  with,  or  yielding  to,  a  signification  or  declaration  from  God ;  or  to 
a  revehtion  made  from  God.  A  receiving  or  yielding  to  a  signification  of  the 
will  of  God,  as  our  sovereign  Lord  and  lawgiver,  is  most  properly  called  obedi- 
ence.  The  receiving  and  yielding  to  a  strange  mysterious  revelation  and  offer 
which  God  makes  of  mercy  to  sinners,  being  a  revelation  of  things  spiritual,  su- 
pernatural, invisible,  and  mysterious,  through  ah  infinite  power,  wisdom  and 
grace  of  God,  is  properly  called  ^at^A.  There  is  indeed  obedience  in  the  con- 
dition of  both  covenants,  and  there  is  faith  or  believing  God  in  both.  But  the 
different  name  arises  from  the  remarkably  different  nature  of  the  revelation  or 
manifestations  made.  The  one  is  a  law ;  the  other  a  testimony  and  oflfer.  The 
one  is  a  signification  of  what  God  expects  that  we  should  do  towards  him,  and 
what  he  expects  to  receive  from  us ;  the  other  a  revelation  of  what  he  has  done 
for  us,  and  an  offer  of  what  we  may  receive  from  him.  The  one  is  an  expre»- 
Jion  of  God's  great  authoritj'  over  us,  in  order  to  a  yielding  to  the  authority; 
ihe  other  is  a  revelation  of  God's  mysterious  and  wonderful  mercy,  and  wisdom, 
and  power  for  us,  in  order  to  a  reception  answerable  to  such  a  revelation. 

The  reason  why  this  was  not  so  fullv  insisted  upon  under  the  Old  Testa* 
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at,  under  the  denomination  of  faith,  was,  that  the  revelatiun  itself  of  thif 
great  salvation,  was  not  thus  explicitly  and  fully  made. 

It  must  most  naturally  be  called  faith,  1.  Because  the  word  that  is  the  object 
of  it,  is  a  revelation,  which  most  nearly  concerns  our  interest  and  good ;  and  that 
a  revelation  not  of  a  work  to  be  done  by  us,  but  an  offer  made  to  us  only  to  be* 
received  by  us. 

If  it  were  a  manifestation  otherwise  than  by  testimony,  a  receiving  of  it,  and 
yielding  to  it,  would  not  so  naturally  be  called  faith ;  and  if  a  mere  manifestation 
of  something  not  nearly  concerning  us,  it  would  not  naturally  be  called  faith. 
For  idle  stories,  that  do  not  concern  us,  are  not  the  object  of  trust  or  dependence. 
If  it  were  a  manifestation  in  order  to  something  expected  from  us;  some  work 
to  be  done  by  us ;  a  yielding  to  it  would  not  so  properly  be  called  faith.  For 
yielding,  then,  would  imply  something  more  than  just  receiving  the  testimony. 

2.  Because  the  person  that  is  the  object  of  it  is  revealed  in  the  character  of 
a  wonderful  Saviour.  A  receiving  of  a  person  in  the  character  of  a  Saviour,  is 
a  proper  act  of  trust  and  affiance.  And  a  receiving  a  divine  invisible  Saviour, 
that  offers  to  save  us  by  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  mercy,  and  by  very  mysteri- 
ous supernatural  works,  is  properly  faith. 

3.  The  benefits  that  are  revealed,  which  are  the  objects  of  faith,  are  things 
spiritual,  invisible,  wonderful  and  future ;  and  therefore,  embracing  and  depend- 
ing on  these,  is  properly  faith. 

§  47.  Faith  implies  a  cleaving  to  Christ,  so  as  to  be  disposed  to  sell  and 
suffer  all  for  him.  See  John  xiL  42,  43,  "  Nevertheless,  among  the  chief  rulers 
also,  many  believed  on  him ;  but  because  of  the  Pharisees  they  did  not  confess  him, 
lest  they  should  be  put  out  of  the  synagogue ;  for  they  loved  the  praise  of  men 
more  than  the  praise  of  God."  John  v.  44,  "  How  can  ye  believe,  which  receive 
honor  one  of  another,  and  seek  not  the  honor  that  cometh  from  God  only  7" 

§  48.  Faith  is  not  all  kind  of  assent  to  the  word  of  God  as  true  and  divine. 
For  so  the  Jews  in  Christ's  time  assented  to  the  books  of  Moses,  and  therefore 
Christ  tells  them,  that  they  trusted  in  Moses  ;  John  v.  45,  '*  There  is  one  that 
accuseth  you,  even  Moses,  in  whom  ye  trust."  Yet  the  very  thing  that  Moses 
accuses  them  for,  was  not  believing  m  him,  i.  e.,  believing  so  as  to  yield  to  his^ 
sayings,  and  comply  with  him,  or  obey  him,  as  the  phrase  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  concerning  Christ.  And  therefore  Christ  says  in  the  next  verse,  "  For 
had  ye  believed  Moses,  ye  would  have  believed  me ;  for  he  wrote  of  me."  There 
may  be  a  strong  belief  of  divine  things  in  the  understanding,  and  yet  no  savine 
faith ;  as  is  manifest  by  1  Cor.  xiii.  2,  "  Though  I  have  all  faith,  so  that  I  could 
remove  mountains,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am  nothing."  Not  only  trusting  in 
Christ,  as  one  that  has  undertaken  to  save  us,  and  as  believmg  that  he  is  our 
Saviour,  is  faith ;  but  applying  to  him,  or  seeking  to  him,  that  he  would  become 
our  Saviour,  with  a  sense  of  his  realit}'  and  goodness  as  a  Saviour,  is  faith ;  as 
IS  evident  by  Rom.  xv.  12,  "  In  him  shall  the  Gentiles  trust,"  compared  with  the 
place  whence  it  is  cited,  Heb.  xi.  10, "  To  it  shall  the  Gentiles  seek ;"  to- 
gether with  Psakn  ix.  10,  "  And  they  that  know  thy  name,  will  put  their 
trust  in  thee :  for  thou.  Lord,  hast  not  forsaken  them  that  seek  thee."  Which 
agrees  well  with  faith's  being  called  a  looking  to  Christ,  or  coming  to  him  for 
life,  a  flying  for  refuge  to  him,  or  flying  to  him  for  safety.  And  this  is  the  first 
act  of  saving  faith.  And  prayer's  bein^  the  expression  of  faith,  confirms  this. 
This  is  further  confirmed  by  baiah  xxxi.  2,  "  Wo  to  them  that  go  down  to 
Egypt  for  help,  and  stay  on  horses,  and  trust  in  chariots,  because  they  are  many ; 
and  in  horsemen,  because  they  are  very  strong :  but  they  look  not  unto  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel,  neither  seek  the  Lori"     When  it  is  said,  Psahn  Ixix.  6. 
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**  Let  not  them  that  T^&it  en  thee,  0  Lord,  he  ashamed  for  tnj  sake  :  let  nol 
those  that  seek  thee  be  confounded  for  my  sake."  It  is  equivalent  to  that  Scrip* 
ture,  ^'  He  that  believeth  shall  never  be  confounded.''  And  when  it  is  said, 
verse  32,  "  And  your  heart  shall  live  that  seek  the  Lord ;"  it  is  equivalent  to 
that  Scripture,  "  The  just  shall  live  by  faith."  So  Psalm  xxii.  26,  and  Psalm 
Ixx.  4.  And  so  Amos  v.  4,  '^  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  unto  the  house  of  Israel, 
Seek  ye  me,  and  ye  shall  live."  And  verse  6,  ^^  Seek  the  Lord,  and  ye  shall 
Uve."  And  verse  8,  "  Seek  him  that  made  the  seven  stars  and  Orion,  and  turn- 
eth  the  shadow  of  death  into  the  morning."  Cant.  iv.  8,  "  Look  from  the  top 
of  Amana."  Isaiah  xvii.  7,  8,  '*  At  that  day  shall  a  man  look  to  his  Maker, 
and  his  eyes  shall  have  respect  to  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  and  he  shall  not  look 
to  the  altars,  the  work  of  his  hands ;  neither  shall  respect  that  which  his  fingers 
have  made,  either  the  groves  or  the  images."  Isaiah  Ix^'.  22,  "  Look  unto  me, 
and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth."  Jonah  ii.  4,  '<  I  vrill  look  again 
toward  thine  holy  temple."  Mich.  vii.  7,  "  Therefore  I  vrill  look  unto  the  Lord : 
I  will  wait  for  the  God  of  my  salvation :  my  God  will  hear  me."  Psalm  xxxiv. 
5,  "  They  looked  unto  him,  and  were  lightened ;  their  faces  were  not  ashamed.'* 

§  49.  Faith  is  a  taking  hold  of  OSd's  strength ;  Isaiah  xxvii.  5,  "  O  let 
him  take  hold  of  my  stren^h,  that  he  may  make  peace  with  me,  and  he  shall 
make  peace  with  me."  Faith  is  expressed  by  stretching  out  the  hand  to  Christ ; 
Psal.  Ixviii.  31,"  Ethiopia  shall  soon  stretch  out  her  hands  to  God."  So  Christ 
said  to  the  man  that  had  the  withered  hand,  "  Stretch  forth  thine  hand."  Pro- 
mises of  mercy  and  help  are  often  in  Scripture  made  to  rolling  our  burden,  and 
rolling  ourselves,  or  rolling  our  way  on  the  Lord.  Prov.  xvi.  3,  "  Commit  thy 
works  unto  the  Lord,  and  thv  thoughts  shall  be  established."  Psal.  xxii.  8,  and 
xxxvii.  5,  "  He  trusted  on  the  Lord  that  he  would  deliver  him :  let  him  deliv- 
er him,  seebg  he  delighted  in  him."  "  Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord  ;  trust 
also  in  him,  and  he  shall  bring  it  to  pass." 

§  50.  That  there  are  different  sorts  of  faith,  and  that  all  believing  that 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  Saviour  of  the  world,  &c.,  is  not  true  and  saving 
faith,  or  that  faith  which  most  commonly  has  the  name  of  faith  appropriated  to 
it  in  the  New  Testament,  is  exceedingly  evident  by  John  vL  64 ;  *'  But  there  are 
some  of  you  that  believe  not.  For  Jesus  knew  from  the  beginning,  who  they 
were  that  believed  not,  and  who  should  betray  him."  Here  all  false  disciples, 
that  had  but  a  temporary  faith,  that  thought  him  to  be  the  Messiah,  but  would 
fall  away,  as  Judas  and  others,  are  said  to  be  those  that  believed  not,  making 
an  essential  difference  between  their  belief,  and  that  grace  that  has  the  term 
faith,  or  believing,  appropriated  to  it.  Faith  is  a  receiving  of  Christ  into  the 
heart,  in  such  a  sense  as  to  believe  that  he  is  what  he  declares  himself  to  be, 
and  to  have  such  a  high  esteem  of  him  as  an  excellent  Lord  and  Saviour,  and 
so  to  prize  him,  and  so  to  depend  upon  him,  as  not  to  be  ashamed  nor  afraid  to 
profess  him,  and  openly  and  constantly  to  appear  on  his  side.  See  Rom.  x. 
8—13. 

§  51.  Trusting  in  riches,  as  Christ  uses  the  expression  concerning  the  rich 
young  man,  and  as  the  expression  is  used  elsewhere,  is  an  extensive  expression/ 
comprehending  many  dispositions,  affections,  and  exercises  of  heart  towards 
riches ;  so  faith  in  Christ,  or  trusting  in  Christ,  is  as  extensive.  The  soul's  ac- 
tive closing  or  uniting  with  Christ,  is  faith.  But  the  act  of  the  soul,  in  its  unit- 
ing or  closing,  must  be  agreeable  to  the  kind  and  nature  of  the  union  that  is  to 
be  established  between  Christ  and  the  saints,  and  that  subsists  between  them, 
and  is  the  foundation  of  the  saints'  communion  with  Christ  Suchr  is  the  nature 
^^  H,  that  it  is  not  merely  like  the  various  parts  of  a  building,  that  are  cemented 
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and  cleave  fast  together ;  or  as  marbles  and  precious  stones  may  be  joined,  so 
as  to  become  one :  but  it  is  such  a  kind  of  union  as  subsists  between  the  head 
and  living  members,  between  stock  and  branches ;  between  which,  and  the 
head  or  stock,^  there  is  such  a  kind  of  union,  that  there  is  an  entire,  immediate, 
perpetual  dependence  for,  and  derivation  of,  nourishment,  refreshment,  beau^, 
fruitfulness,  and  all  supplies ;  yea^  life  and  being.  And  the  union  is  wholly  for 
this  purpose :  this  derivation  is  the  end  of  it ;  and  it  is  the  most  essential  thing 
in  the  imion.  Now,  such  a  union  as  this,  when  turned  into  act  (if  I  may  so 
say),  or  an  active  union  of  an  intelligent  rational  being,  that  is  agreeable  to  this 
kind  of  union,  and  is  a  recognition  and  expression,  and  as  it  were  the  active 
•  band  of  it,  is  something  else  besides  mere  love.  It  is  an  act  most  properly  ex- 
pressed by  the  name  of  faith,  according  to  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  so 
translated,  as  it  was  used  in  the  days  when  the  Scriptures  were  written. 

§  52.  Trusting  in  a  prince  or  ruler,  as  the  phrase  was  understood  arilong 
the  Jews,  implied  in  it  faithful  adherence  and  entire  subjection,  submission  and 
obedience.  So  much  the  phrase  plainly  implies ;  Judges  ix.  lf>,  "  And  the 
bramble  said  unto  the  trees,  If  in  truth  ye  anoint  me  kmg  over  you,  then  come 
and  put  your  trust  in  my  shadow ;  and,  if  not,  let  fire  come  out  of  the  bramble, 
and  devour  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.'*  We  have  an  account  of  the  fulfilment  of 
this  parable  in  the  sequel. — How  the  men  of  Shechem  did  not  prove  faithful 
subjects  to  Abimelech,  according  to  their  covenant  or  agreement  with  him, 
but  dealt  treacherously  with  him.  Verse  23.  And  how  accordingly  Abimelech 
proved  the  occasion  of  their  destruction.  The  like  figure  of  speech  is  used  to 
signify  the  nation's  obedience  to  the  king  of  Assyria;  Ezek.  xxxi.  6,  "  All  the 
fowls  of  heaven  made  their  nests  in  his  boughs,  and  under  his  branches  did  all 
the  beasts  of  the  field  bring  forth  their  young,  and  under  his  shadow  dwelt  all 
great  nations.''  So  also  it  signifies  the  subjection  of  the  nations  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar;  Dan.  iv.  11,  "  The  tree  ffrew,  and  was  strong :  the  beasts  of  the  field 
had  shadow  under  it,  and  the  fowls  of  the  heaven  dwelt  in  the  boughs  thereof, 
and  all  flesh  fed  of  it."  Thfe  benefit  that  those  who  are*  the  true  subjects  of 
Christ  have  by  him,  is  expressed  by  the  very  same  things ;  Ezek.  xvii.  23, 
'^  In  the  mountain  of  the  height  of  Israel  will  I  plant  it :  and  it  shall  bring  forth 
bouehs,  and  bear  fruit,  and  be  a  goodly  cedar ;  and  under  it  shall  dwell  all 
fowJ  of  every  wing;  in  the  shadow  of  the  branches  thereof  shall  they  dwell." 
Our  trusting  in  God  and  Christ,  is  often  expressed  by  our  trusting  in  his  shadow, 
and  under  Sie  shadow  of  his  wings,  and  the  like ;  Psal.  xvii.  8,  and  xxxvi.  7, 
and  Ivii.  1,  and  Ixiii.  7,  and  xci.  J,  Cant.  ii.  3,  Isaiah  iv.  6,  and  xxv.  4.  Here 
see  Ruth  ii.  12,  compared  with  chap.  i.  16,  John  iii.  36,  '^  He  that  believeth 
on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life :  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son,  anetdcay.^^  The 
force  of  the  word  may  in  some  measure  be  learned  from  Acts  v.  36,  37,  and 
Acts  V.  40,  **  And  to  him  they  agreed  or  obeyed  ;"  the  word  is  the  same  in  the 
Greek  And  Acts  xxiiL  21,  "  But  do  not  thou  yield  unto  them  ;"  the  word  is 
the  same  in  the  Greek.  Acts  xxvi.  19,  "  I  was  not  disobedient  (afrcn^f/tf)  to 
the  heavenly  vision ;"  Rom.  xxvi.  19,  "  Disobedient  to  parents,  aneidetg.**  See 
also  Acts  xvii.  4,  "  Some  of  them  believed  (in  the  Greek  Bmtgdriaav)^  and  con- 
sorted with  Paul  and  Silas."  Acts  xiv.  2,  "  The  unbelieving  Jevrs^aaeidowTBg.^* 
Eph.  ii.  2,  "  The  spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience,  a^f  <- 
dnag,^'  We  may  judge  something  of  the  force  of  the  word  neiOofiM,  by  the 
signification  of  the  word  whence  it  comes ;  midofmi  is  the  passive  of  neidm^ 
which  signifies,  to  counsel,  to  move  or  entice,  draw  or  persuade  unto. 

§  53.  That  a  saring  belief  of  truth  arises  from  love,  or  a  holy  disposition 
and  relish  of  hearty  appears  by  Phil.  i.  9,  10,  **  And  this  I  pray,  that  your  love 
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may  abound  yet  more  and  more  in  knowledge,  and  in  all  judgment,  that  ye 
may  approve  thin^  that  are  excellent"  Tnat  this  approving  of  the  things 
that  are  excellent,  is  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  the  exercise  of  that  know- 
ledge and  judraient  that  is  spoken  of  as  the  fruit  of  love,  appears  more  plainly 
in  Sie  original,  as  the  connection  is  evident,  tig  ro  doxifta^ip^  unto  the  approv- 
ing. The  same  thing  appears  by  2  Thess.  iL  12,  ^  That  they  all  might  be 
damned,  who  believed  not  the  truth,  but  had  pleasure  in  unrighteousness/' 

It  is  fit  that,  seeing  we  depend  so  entirely  and  universally,  visibly  and 
remarkably,  on  God,  in  our  fallen  state,  for  happiness,  and  seeing  the  special 
design  of  God  was  to  bring  us  into  such  a  great  and  most  evident  dependence ; 
that  the  act  of  the  soul,  by  which  it  is  interested  in  this  benefit,  bestowed  in  this 
way  should  correspond ;  viz.,  a  looking  and  seeking  to,  and  dep^iding  on  God 
for  it;  that  the  umtion  of  heart,  that  is  the  proper  term,  should  imply  such  an 
application  of  the  soul  to  God,  and  seeking  his  benefits  only  and  entirely,  and 
with  full  sense  of  dependence  on  him,  that  as  the  condition  before  ^was  obedi- 
ence, or  rendering  to  God,  so  now  it  should  be  seeking  and  looking  to  him, 
drawing  and  derivmg  from  him,  and  wnth  the  whole  heart  d^ending  on  him,  on 
his  power  and  free  grace,  &c.     Faith  is  the  proper  active  union  of  the  soul 
with  Christ  as  our  Saviour,  as  revealed  to  us  in  the  gospel.   But  the  proper  active 
union  of  the  soul  with  Christ  as  our  Saviour,  as  revealed  to  us  in  the  gospel,  is  the 
soul's  active  agreeing,  and  suiting  or  adapting  itself  in  its  act,  to  the  exhibition 
God  gives  us  of  Christ  and  his  redemption  ;  to  the  nature  of  the  exhibition, 
being  pure  revelation,  and  a  revelation  of  things  perfectly  above  our   senses 
and  reason  ;  and  to  Christ  himself  in  his  person  as  revealed,  and  in  the  charac- 
ter uncler  which  he  is  revealed  to  us ;  and  to  our  state  with  regard  to  him  in 
that  character ;  and  to  our  need  of  him,  and  concern  with  him,  and  his  relation 
to  us,  and  to  the  benefits  to  us,  with  which  he  is  exhibited  and  offered  to  us  in 
Uiat  revelation ;    and  to  the  great  design  of  God  in  that  method  and  divine 
contrivance  of  salvation  revealed.     But  the  most  proper  name  for  such  an  ac- 
tive union  or  unition  of  the  soul  to  Christ,  as  this,  of  any  that  language  affords, 
\s  faith. 

§  55.  The  revelation  or  exhibition  that  God  first  made  of  himself,  was  of 
his  authority,  demanding  and  requiring  of  us  that  we  should  render  something  to 
him  that  nature  and  reason  required.  The  act  of  the  soul  that  is  suitable  to 
such  an  exhibition,  may  be  expressed  by  submitting,  doing,  obeying,  and  ren- 
dering to  God.  The  exhibition  which  God  makes  of  himself,  since  our  fall,  in 
the  gospel,  is  not  of  his  power  and  authority,  as  demanding  of  us,  but  of  bis 
.suflSciency  for  us,  as  needy,  empty,  helpless ;  and  of  his  grace  and  mercy  to  us, 
as  unworthy  and  miserable.  And  the  exhibition  is  by  pure  revelation  of  things 
quite  above  all  our  senses  and  reason,  or  the  reach  of  any  created  faculties,  being 
of  the  mere  good  pleasure  of  God.  The  act  in  us,  that  is  proper  and  suitable 
to,  and  w^ell  according  to  such  an  exhibition  as  this,  may  be  expressed  by  such 
names  as  believing,  seeking,  looking,  depending,  acquiescing,  or  in  one  word, 
faith. 

§  56.  That  believing  in  th6  New  Testament,  is  much  the  same  as  trusting, 
in  the  Old,  is  confirmed  by  comparing  Jer.  xvii.  5,  "  Cursed  is  the  man  that 
trustcth  in  man,  and  maketh  flesh  his  arm,  and  whose  heart  departeth  from  the 
Lord  ;"  ver  7,  "  Blessed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  the  Lord,  whose  hope  the 
Lord  is," — with  Heb.  iii.  12,  *•  Take  heed,  brethren,  lest  there  be  in  any  of  you 
an  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  in  departing  from  the  living  God."  It  also  is  confirmed 
by  this,  that  trusting  in  God,  and  hoping  in  him,  are  used  in  the  Old  Testament 
as  expressions  of  the  same  import     So  hope  is  often  in  the  New  Testament 
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used  to  signify  the  same  thing  that,  m  other  places  is  agnified  by  faitL  Rom. 
XV.  12, 13,  ^'  And  again,  Esaias  saith.  There  shall  be  a  root  of  Jesse,  and  he  that 
ihall  rise  to  reign  over  the  Gentiles,  in  him  shall  the  Gentiles  trust" — ^**  Now  the 
God  of  peace  nil  you  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing,  that  ye  may  abound 
\n  hope  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  Compare  Dan.  iiL  38,  with 
Dan.  vi.  23,  and  Heb.  xi.  33, 34. 

It  is  manifest  that  trusting  in  God  is  a  phrase  of  the  same  import  with  be- 
lieving in  him,  by  comparing  Isaiah  xUx.  23,  "  They  shall  not  be  ashamed  that 
wait  for  me;"  with  Isaiah  xxviii.  16,  and  Rom.  ix.  33,  and  x.  11;  1  Pet  vL 
6,  7,  8.  These  places  show,  that  waiting  for  God,  signifies  the  same  as  believ- 
ing on  him.  And  it  is  evident,  by  various  passages  of  Scripture,  that  waiting 
on  God,  or  for  God,  signifies  the  same  as  trusting  in  him. 

§  57.  That  saving  faith  implies  in  its  nature  divine  love,  is  manifest  by  1 
John  V.  1,  "  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Chi-ist,  is  bom  of  God  ;  and 
every  one  that  loveth  him  that  begat,  loveth  him  also  that  is  begotten  of  him." 
The  apostle's  design  in  this  verse  seems  to  be,  to  show  the  connection  there  w 
between  a  true  and  sincere  respect  to  God,  and  a  respect  to  and  union  with 
Christ ;  so  that  he  who  is  united  to  the  Son,  is  so  to  the  Father,  and  vice  versa. 
As  he  believes  in  Christ,  and  so  loves  him,  it  is  evident  that  he  is  a  child  of  God, 
and  vice  versa.  He,  whose  heart  is  united  to  the  Father,  is  so  to  the  Son  too. 
He  that  loveth  him  that  begat,  loveth  him  also  that  is  begotten  of  him.  (Com- 
pare chap.  ii.  22,  23,  24,  and  chap.  iv.  15,  with  John  xiv.  1,  and  John  xv.  23, 
24.)  The  same  is  further  manifest  again  by  the  following  verses  of  this  chapter, 
*J,  4,  5,  "  This  is  the  love  of  God,  that  we  keep  his  commandments ;  and  his 
commandments  are  not  grievous ;"  i.  e.,  this  is  a  good  evidence  that  we  have 
true  love  to  God,  that  we  are  enabled  to  triumph  over  the  diflSculties  we  meet 
with  in  this  evil  world,  and  not  to  esteem  the  yoke  of  denial  of  our  worldly 
lusts  a  grievous  and  heavy  yoke,  and  on  that  account  be  imwilling  to  take  it 
upon  us.  "  For  whosoever  is  bom  of  God,  overcometh  the  world ;  and  this  is 
the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith."  This  is  explaining  what 
he  had  said  before,  that  our  love  to  God  enables  us  to  overcome  the  difficulties, 
that  attend  keeping  God's  conunands ;  which  shows  that  love  is  the  main  thing 
in  saving  faith,  the  life  and  power  of  it,  by  which  it  produces  great  effects ; 
agreeably  to  what  the  Apostle  Paul  says,  when  he  calls  saving  faith,yat/A 
effectual  by  loveJ' 

§  58.  Seeking  God  is  from  time  to  time  spoken  of  as  the  condition  of  God's 
favor  and  salvation,  and  in  like  manner  as  trusting  in  him ;  Psal.  xxiv.  5,  6, 
"  He  shall  receive  the  blessing  from  the  Lord,  and  righteousness  from  the  God 
of  his  salvation.  This  is  the  generation  of  them  that  seek  him ;  that  seek  thy 
face,  O  Jacob."  1  Chron.  xvi.  10,  "  Glory  ye  in  his  holy  ^i^me.  Let  the  heart 
of  them  rejoice  that  seek  the  Lord."  See  the  same^words  in  Psal.  cv.  3.  Psal. 
xxii.  26,  "  The  meek  shall  eat  and  be  satisfied.  They  shall  praise  the  Lord, 
that  seek  him.  Your  heart  shall  live  for  ever."  Psal.  xxxiv.  10, "  The  young  lions 
do  lack  and  suffer  hunger ;  but  they  that  seek  the  Lord  shall  not  want  any  good 
thing." 

They  that  seek  God  are  spoken  of  as  those  that  love  God's  salvation.*  Psal. 
Ixx.  4,  "  Let  all  those  that  seek  thee,  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  thee ;  and  let  such 
as  love  thy  salvation,  say  continually.  Let  the  Lord  oe  magnified."  We  have 
the  same  words  again,  Psal.  xl.  16.  The  expression  seems  to  be  in  some  mea- 
sure parallel  with  trusting  in  God's  salvation ;  Psal.  Ixxviii.  22,  "  Because  they 
believed  not  m  God,  and  trusted  not  in  his  salvation."  And  hoping  in  God's 
salvation ;  Psal.  cxix.  166,  *^  I  have  hoped  for  thy  salvation."  And  waitmg  for 
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God*8  salvation;  Gen  xlix.  18,^1  have  waited  for  thy  salvation,  O  God.'^ 
Lam.  ill.  25,  26,  ^  The  Lord  is  good  unto  them  that  wait  for  him ;  to  the  sod 
that  seeketh  him.  It  is  good  that  a  man  should  both  hope  and  quietly  wA 
for  the  salvation  of  the  Lord."  Mlc.  viL  7,  *'  I  will  wait  for  the  God  of  my  sat' 
vation."  Agreeably  to  this,  despiang  the  pleasant  land,  is  spoken  of  as  an  ex- 
ercise  of  the  spirit  of  unbelief;  PSaL  cxvi.  24,  **  Yea,  they  despised  the  pleasant 
land  :  theybelieved  not  his  word.*' 

§  59.  riving,  resorting  or  running  to,  as  to  a  refuge,  are  terms  used  as 
being  equivalent  to  trusting ;  Psal.  Ixii.  7,  8,  "  My  refuge  is  in  God.  Trust  in 
him  at  all  times.  God  is  a  refuge  for  us.**  PsaL  xcL  2.  Prov.  xviii.  10,  *^  The 
name  of  the  Lord  is  a  strong  tower ;  the  righteous  runneth  into  it,  and  is  safe.^ 
Psal.  Ixxi.  1,  3,  "  In  thee,  0  Lord,  do  I  put  my  trust'* — "  Be  thou  my  strong 
habitation,  whereunto  I  may  continually  resort.  Thou  hast  eiven  command- 
ment to  save  me ;  for  thou  art  my  rock  and  my  fortress."  Hek  vi.  18, "  Who 
have  fled  for  refuge  to  lay  hold  on  the  hope  set  before  us." 

Waiting  on  the  Lord,  waiting  for  his  salvation,  and  the  like,  are  terms  used 
as  being  equivalent  to  ^trusting  God  in  the  Scripture.  Psal  xxv.  2,  "  O  my 
God,  I  trust  in  thee ;  let  me  not  be  ashamed."  Verse  5,  "  On  thee  do  I  wait  an 
the  day."  Verse  21,  "  Let  integri^  and  uprightness  preserve  me,  for  on  thee  do 
I  wait."  Psal.  xxxvii.  3,  "Trust  in  the  Lord."  Ver.  5,  "Trust  also  in  him." 
Verse  7,  "  Rest  on  the  Lord,  and  wait  patiently  for  him."  Psal.  xxvii.  13,  14| 
**  I  had  fainted,  unless  I  had  believed  to  see  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  in  the  land 
of  the  living.  Wait  on  the  Lord :  be  of  good  courage,  and  he  shall  strengthen 
thine  heart :  wait,  1  say,  on  the  Lord." 

§  6 1.  Hoping  in  God,  hoping  in  his  mercy,  &c,  are  used  as  terms  equivalent  to 
trusting  in  God.  Psal.  Ixxviii.  7,  "That  they  might  set  their  hope  in  God." 
Psal.  cxlvi.  5,  "  Happy  is  that  man  that  hath  the  God  of  Jacob  for  his  aid ; 
whose  hope  is  in  the  Lord  his  God."  Jer.  xiv.  8, "  O  the  hope  of  Israel,  and  the 
Saviour  thereof  in  time  of  trouble."  Jer.  xvii.  7,  "  Blessed  is  the  man  that 
trusteth  in  the  Lord ;  whose  hope  the  Lord  is."  Verse  13,  "  O  Lord,  the  hope 
of  Israel,  all  that  forsake  thee,  shall  be  ashamed."  Verse  17,  "  Thou  art  my 
hope  in  the  day  of  evil."  1  Pet  i.  3,  4,  5,  &c,  •*  Hath  begotten  us  again  unto 
a  lively  hope,  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead  ;  to  an  inheritance 
incorruptible,  &i.,  who  are  kept  oy  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto  salva- 
tion, wherein  ye  greatly  rejoice ;  that  the  trial  of  your  faith  being  much  more 
precious — whom  having  not  seen,  ye  love ;  in  whom,  though  now  ye  see  him 
not,  yet  believing  ye  rejoice,  &c.,  receiving  the  end  of  your  mith,cven  the  salva- 
tion of  your  souk."  Verse  13,  "  Be  ye  sober,  and  hope  to  the  end,  for  the  grace 
that  is  to  be  brought  unto  you  at  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ"  Verses  21, 22, 
"  Who  by  him  do  bAeve  in  God,  who  raised  him  up  from  the  dead,  and  gave 
him  glory,  that  your  faith  and  hope  might  be  in  God  :  seeing  ye  have  purified 
your  souls  in  obejring  the  truth  through  the  Spirit."  Chap.  iii.  15,  "  And  he 
ready  always  to  give  an  answer  to  every  man  that  asketh  you  a  reason  of  the 
hope  that  is  in  you."  Heb.  xi.  1,  "  Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for.^ 
Matth.  xii.  21,  "  In  his  name  shall  the  Gentiles  trust :"  in  the  original,  cl/riown, 
hope.    • 

§  62.  Looking  to,  or  looking  for,  are  used  as  phrases  equivalent  to  trusting, 
seeking,  hoping,  waiting,  believing  on,  &c     Num.  xxi.  9,  "  And  it  came  to 

Eass,  that  if  a  serpent  had  bitten  any  man,  when  he  beheld  the  serpent  of  brass, 
e  lived  ;"  together  with  John  iiL  14,  15,  "  And  as  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent 
in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  man  be  lifted  up  ;  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life."    Isa.  xlv.  22,  "  Look 
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onto  me,  and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth.**  Psal.  cxxiii.  1^  2,  **  Unto 
thee  lift  I  up  mine  eyes,  O  thou  that  dwellest  in  the  heavens.  Behold,  as  the 
eyes  of  servants  look  unto  the  band  of  their  masters,  and  as  the  eyes  of  a  maid- 
en unto  the  hand  of  her  mistress ;  so  our  eyes  wait  upon  the  Lord  our  God, 
until  that  he  have  mercy  upon  us." 

§  63.  Rolling  one's  self,  or  burden  on  the  Lord,  is  an  expression  used  as 
equivalent  to  trusting.  Psal.  xxii.  8,  "  He  trusted  in  the  Lord,  that  he  would 
deliver  him :"  in  the  original, "  He  rolled  himself  on  the  Lord."  Psal.  xxxvii. 
5,  "  Commit  thy  way  imto  the  Lord ;  trust  also  in  him,  and  he  shall  bring  it  to 
pass :"  in  the  Hebrew,  Roll  thy  way  upon  the  Lord.  Prov.  xvi.  3,  "  Commit 
thy  works  unto  the  Lord,  and  thy  thoughts  shall  be  established :"  in  the  He- 
brew, Roll  thy  works. 

§  64.  Leaning  on  the  Lord,  and  staying  ourselves  on  him,  are  of  the  same 
force.  Mieah  iii.  11,  "  Yet  will  they  lean  on  the  Lord."  Cant.  viii.  5,  "  Who 
IS  this  that  cometh  up  out  of  the  wildferness,  leaning  on  her  beloved  ?" 

§  65.  Relying  on  God,  2  Chron.  xiii.  18,  "  Thus  the  children  of  Israel  were 
brought  under  at  that  time,  and  the  children  of  Judah  prevailed ;  because  they 
relied  upon  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers ;"  compared  with  verses  14,  15, 
wherein  it  is  said,  •*  And  when  Judah  looked  back,  behold  the  battle  was  before 
and  behind ;  and  they  cried  unto  the  Lord,  and  the  priests  sounded  with  the 
trumpets.  Then  the  men  of  Judah  gave  a  shout ;  and  as  the  men  of  Judah 
ahouted,  it  came  to  pass  that  God  smote  Jeroboam  and  all  Israel,  before  Abijah 
and  Judah." 

§  66.  Committing  ourselves,  our  cause,  &c.,  unto  God,  is  of  the  same  force ; 
Job  V.  8,  "  I  would  seek  unto  God,  and  unto  God  would  I  commit  my  cause, 
who  doth  great  things,  and  unsearchable,  marvellous  things  without  number." 

§  67.  The  distinction  of  the  several  constituent  parts  or  acts  of  faith,  into 
assent,  consent,  and  affiance,  if  strictly^considered  and  examined,  will  appear 
not  to  be  proper  and  just,  or  strictly  according  to  the  truth  and  nature  of  things ; 
because  the  parts  are  not  all  entirely  distinct  one  from  another,  and  so  are  in 
some  measure  confounded  one  with  another :  for  the  last,  viz.,  affiance,  implies 
the  other  two,  assent  and  consent ;  and  is  nothing  else  but  a  man's  assent  and 
consent,  with  particular  relation  or  application  to  nimself  and  his  own  case,  to- 
gether  with  the  effisct  of  all  in  his  own  quietn^  and  comfort  of  mind,  and  bold- 
ness in  venturing  on  this  foundation,  in  conduct  and  practice. 

Affiance  consists  in  these  five  things :  1.  Consent  to  something  proposed, 
to  be  obtained  by  another  person,  as  good,  eligible  or  desirable,  and  so  for  him. 
2.  Assent  of  the  judgment  to  the  reahty  of  the  good,  as  to  be  obtained  by  him ; 
that  he  is  sufficient,  faithful,  &c  3.  The  mind's  applying  itself  to  him  for  it, 
which  has  no  other  than  the  soul's  desiring  him  to  possess  us  of  this  good  con- 
sented to,  expressing  these  desires  before  him,  that  ne  may  see  and  take  notice 
of  them,  1.  e.,  expressing  these  desires  with  an  apprehension  that  he  sees  our 
hearts,  and  designedly  spreading  them  before  him,  to  the  end  that  they  might 
be  observed  by  him  and  gratified.  4.  Hoping  that  Ihe  good  will  be  obtained 
in  this  way ;  which  hope  consists  in  two  things,  viz.,  expectation  of  the  good 
in  this  way ;  and  in  some  ease,  quietness,  or  comfort  of  mind  arising  from  this 
expectation.  5.  Adventuring  some  interest  on  this  hope  in  practice ;  which 
consists  either  in  doing  something  that  implies  trouble,  or  brings  expense  or 
miiTering,  or  in  omitting  something  that  we  should  otherwise  do  ;  by  which 
omission  some  good  is  foregone,  or  some  evil  is  brought  on. 

If  these  acts  cannot  in  strictness  all  take  place  at  the  same  moment  of  time, 
though  they  follow  one  another  m  the  order  of  nature,  yet  they  ari^  si!  implied 
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in  the  act  that  is  exercised  the  first  moment,  so  far  as  that  act  is  of  such  a  na» 
ture  as  implies  a  necessary  tendency  to  what  follows.  In  these  three  last  es» 
pecjally  consists  man's  committivg  himself  to  Christ  as  a  Saviour.  In  the 
third  and  fourth  especially  consists  the  soul's  looking  to  Christ  tis  a  Saviour. 

§  68.  In  that  consent  .to  the  way  or  method  of  salvation,  which  there  is  in 
saving  faith,  the  heart  has  especially  respect  to  two  things  in  that  method,  that 
are  the  peculiar  glory  of  it,  and  whereby  it  is  peculiarly  contrary  to  corrupt 
nature  :  1.  Its  being  a  wav  wherein  God  is  so  exalted  and  set  so  high,  and 
man  so  debased  and  set  so  low.  God  is  made  all  in  all,  and  man  nothing. 
God  is  magnified  as  self-sufficient  and  all-sufficient,  and  as  being  all  in  all  to  us ; 
his  power  and  grace,  and  Christ's  satisfaction  and  merits  being  all :  and  man 
is  annihilated ;  his  power,  his  righteousness,  his  dignity,  lus  works  are  made 
nothing  of. 

2.  Its  being  so  holy  a  way ;  a  way  ojT  mere  mercy,  yet  of  holy  mercy  ;  mer- 
ry in  saving  the  sinner,  but  showing  no  favor  or  countenance  to  sin  ;  a  way  ol 
free  grace,  yet  of  holy  grace ;  not  grace  exercised  to  the  prejudice  of  God's 
holiness,  but  in  such  a  way  as  peculiarly  to  manifest  God's  hatred  of  sin  and 
opposition  to  it,  and  strict  justice  in  punishing  it,  and  that  he  will  by  no  meaas 
clear  the  guilty ;  every  way  manifesting  the  mfinite  evil  and  odiousness  of  sin, 
much  more  than  if  there  had  been  no  salvation  offered.  Therefore  humiliation 
and  holiness  are  the  chief  ingredients  in  the  act  of  consent  to  this  "way  of  sal- 
vation. 

In  these  things  I  have  spoken  only  of  a  consent  to  the  way  or  method  r^f 
salvation.  But  in  saving  faith  is  included  also  a  consent  to  the  salvation  itself 
or  the  benefits  procured.  What  is  peculiarly  contrary  to  this  in  corrupt  nature, 
is  a  worldly  spirit ;  and  therefore  in  order  to  this  sict  of  consent,  there  must  be 
mortification  to,  or  weanedness  from  the  world,  and  a  selling  of  all  for  the  pearl 
of  great  price. 

Lastly^  Besides  all  these,  there  is  in  saving  faith  consent  to  Christ  himself 
or  a  closing  of  the  heart  or  inclination  with  the  person  of  Christ.  This  implies 
each  of  the  three  things  forementioned,  viz.,  humiliation,  holiness,  and  renounc- 
ing the  world.  It  implies  humiliation ;  for  as  long  as  men  deify  themselves, 
they  will  not  adore  Jesus  Christ.  It  implies  sanctification ;  for  Christ's  beauty, 
for  which  his  person  is  delighted  in  and  chosen,  is  especially  his  holiness.  It 
implies  forsaking  the  world ;  for  as  long  as  men  set  their  hearts  on  the  world 
as  their  chief  good,  and  have  that  as  the  chief  object  of  the  relish  and  complai- 
sance of  their  minds,  they  will  not  relish  and  take  complaisance  in  Christ,  and 
set  their  hearts  on  him  as  their  best  good.  The  heart  of  a  true  believer  con- 
sents to  three  things  exhibited  in  the  gospel  of  salvation.  1.  The  person  who 
is  the  author  of  the  salvation.  2.  The  benefit,  or  the  salvation  itself.  3.  The 
way  or  method  in  which  this  person  is  the  author  of  this  benefit. 

§  69.  Faith  implies  a  cleaving  of  the  heart  to  Christ ;  because  a  trusting  in 
others  is  spoken  of  as  a  departing  of  the  heart  from  the  Lord.  Jer.  xvIl  5 
^^  Cursed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  man,  whose  heart  departeth  from  the 
Lord."  So  a  heart  of  unbelief  is  a  heart  that  departeth  from  the  Lord.  Heh. 
iii.  12,  •*  Lest  there  be  in  any  of  jcu  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  in  departing  from 
the  living  God."  Faith  has  a  double  oflBce.  It  accepts  Christ  fix>m  God,  and 
presents  Christ  to  God.  It  accepts  Christ  in  the  word,  and  makes  use  of  bin 
m  prayer.  In  the  word,  God  oflereth  him  to  you,  as  Lord  and  Saviour,  to  give 
you  repentance  and  remission  of  sins.  Now,  when  you  consent  to  God's  tenns 
this  is  to  believe  in  him. — Faith  presents  Christ  to  God ;  Eph.  iii.  12,  "  In 
whom  we  have  boldness  and  access  with  confidence^  by  the  faith  of  hinL"   Al^ 
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feligion  lieth  in  conung  to  God  by  him.  Heb.  vii.  25,  *^  Wherefore  he  is  able 
also  to  save  them  unto  the  uttermost,  that  come  unto  God  through  him  ;  see- 
ing he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercesaon  for  them."     Dr.  Manton^  vol.  v.  p.  382. 

§  70.  We  often  read  in  the  New  Testament  of  the  calUnff  of  Christians,  of 
their  high  calling ;  and  that  effect  of  God's  word  and  Spirit,  by  which  they  are 
brought  to  a  savmg  faith,  is  called  their  calling ;  and  true  believers  are  spoken 
of  as  the  called  of  God,  called  saints,  &c.  And  this,  call  is  often  represented  as 
an  invitation,  an  invitation  to  come  to  Christ,  to  come  and  join  themselves  to 
him,  to  come  to  follow  him,  to  continue  with  him,  to  be  of  his  party,  his  society, 
seeking  his  interest,  &c  To  come  to  him  for  his  benefits,  to  come  for  deliver* 
ance  from  calamity  and  misery,  to  come  for  safety,  to  come  for  rest,  to  come  to 
eat  and  drink ;  an  invitation  to  come  into  his  house,  to  a  feast  And  faith  is 
often  called  by  the  name  of  vnaxorj,  hearing,  hearkening,  yielding  to,  and  obey- 
ing the  gospel,  obeying  Christ,  being  obedient  to  the  faith,  obeying  the  form  of 
doctrine,  &c. 

Hence  we  may  learn  the  nature  of  saving  faith ;  that  it  is  an  accepting, 
yielding  to,  and  complying  with,  the  gospel,  as  such  a  call  and  invitation ; 
which  unplies  the  hearing  of  the  mind,  i.  e.,  the  mind's  apprehending  or  under- 
standing the  call ;  a  believing  of  the  voice,  and  the  offer  and  promises  contain* 
ed  in  it ;  and  accepting,  esteeming,  prizing  the  person  and  benefits  invited  to ; 
a  falling  in  of  the  inclination,  the  choice,  th<i  affection,  &c. 

§  71.  Faith,  as  the  word  is  used  in  Scripture,  does  not  only  signify  depen- 
dence, as  it  appears  in  venturing  in  practice,  but  also  as  it  appears  in  the  rest 
of  the  mind,  in  opposition  to  anxiety ;  as  appears  by  Matth.  vi.  25—34,  "  Take 
no  thought — shall  he  not  much  more  clothe  you,  O  ye  of  little  faith  ?"  So  Luke 
xiL  22--32,  "  Take  no  thought — ^how  much  more  will  he  clothe  you,  O  ye  of 
little  faith  !  Fear  not,  little  flock,  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you 
the  kingdom,"  compared  with  Philip,  iv.  6,  7,  and,  Peter  v.  7.  This  is  agree- 
able to  that  phrase  used  in  the  Old  Testament  for  trusting,  "  Roll  thy  burden 
on  the  Lord."  MattL  xiv.  30,  31,  "  But  when  he  saw  the  wind  boisterous,  he 
was  afraid ;  and  beginning  tv>  sink,  he  cried,  saying,  Lord  save  me.  And  im- 
mediately Jesus  stretched  forti«  his  hand  and  caught  him,  and  said  unto  him,  0 
thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt  ?" 

§  72..  The  following  inquiries  concerning  saving  faith,  are  proper  and  im- 
portant. 

1.  Whether  justifying  faith,  in  its  proper  essence,  implies,  besides  the  act 
of  the  judgment,  also  an  act  of  the  inclination  and  will  ? 

2.  Whether  it  properly  implies  love  in  its  essence  ? 

3.  What  are  the  Scriptuie  descriptions,  characters,  and  representations  of 
justifying  faith  ? 

4.  What  is  the  true  defiriition  of  justifying  faith,  a  definition  which  agrees 
with  the  Scripture  representation  of  faith,  and  takes  all  in  ? 

5.  Whether  the  word^at^A,  as  used  in  the  gospel,  has  a  signification  diverse 
from  what  it  has  in  common  speech  ? 

6.  Why  the  word  faith,  is  used  to  signify  this  complex  act  of  the  mind  '^ 

7.  How  far  trusting  in  Christ  is  of  the  nature  and  essence  of  faith  ? 

8.  W^hether  assent,  consent  and  affiance,  be  a  proper  distribution  of  the  va- 
rious and  distinct  acts  of  faith  ? 

9.  Whether  hope,  as  the  word  is  used  in  the  New  Testament,  be  properly 
distinct  from  saving  fwth  ?  '  • 

10.  What  does  the  word  trust  impl^  in  common  speech? 
IL  What  it  implies  as  used  in  Scripture? 
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12.  In  what  sense  faith  implies  obedience? 

13.  What  is  the  nature  of  self-righteousness  ? 

14.  How  selPrighteousness  is  peoiliarlj  oppoate  to  the  nature  of  faitli  ? 

15.  In  what  sense  there  must  be  a  particular  application  in  the  act  of  saring 
&ith? 

16.  Wliether  the  first  act  of  faith  is  certainly  more  firely  and  """libtp^  than 
some  of  the  weakest  of  the  consequoit  acts  of  saving  faith  ? 

17.  In  what  sense,  perseverance  in  faith  is  necessary  to  salvation  ? 

18.  What  sort  of  evidence  is  it  which  is  the  principal  immediate  gromid  of 
that  assent  of  the  judgment  which  is.  implied  in  saving  faith  ? 

§  73.  Calling  on  the  name  of  Christ,  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  proper  ex- 
pression of  saving  faith  in  Christ  Acts  iL  21 ;  Rom.  x.  13, 14 ;  1  Cor.  L  2 ; 
Acts  ix.  14,  21,  22, 16.  Faith  is  trusting  in  Christ  See  Doddridge's  note  oa 
Acts  xvL  31. 

What  in  that  prophecy  of  the  Messiah  in  .Isa.  xliL  4,  is  expressed  thoii 
^  The  Isles  shall  wait  for  his  law,''  is,  as  cited  in  Matth.  xviiL  21,  ^  In  his  name 
shall  the  Gentiles  trust" 

Coming  to  Christ,  and  believing  in  him,  are  evidently  used  as  equipdleai^ 
expresaons,  m  John  vi.  29,  30,  35,  37,  40,  44,  45,  47,  64,  65^  Ths  comii^ 
wherein  consists  believing,  implies  an  attraction  of  the  hei^  as  is  manife^^  faj 
verses  44,  45. ' 

Christ,  by  eating  his  flesh  and  drinking  his  Uood,  evidoitly  means  the  same 
thing  that  he  intends  in  the  same  chapter,  by  believing  in  him,  and  coming  to 
him.  Compare  John  vL  50,  51,  53,  54,  56, 57,  58,  vrith  verses  29, 30, 35, 36, 
37,  40,  44,  45,  47, 64,  65. 

Saving  faith  is  called  in  Heb.  iiL  6.  naQQi^aia  xai  ro  xavpifta  n^g  diMfdos, 
"  The  confidence  and  the  rejoicing  of  the  hope."  Well  expressinff  the  act  of 
the  whole  soul  that  is  implied  in  saving  faith,  the  judgment,  the  wul  and  affec- 
tions. So  in  Heb.  x.  23,  "^  Let  us  hold  fast  the  profession  of  our  faith."  In  the 
original  it  is  ilnido^y  hope. 

Justifying  faith  is  nothing  eke,  but  true  virtue  in  its  proper  and  genuine 
breathings  adapted  to  the  case,  to  the  revelation  made,  the  state  we  are  in,  the 
benefit  to  be  recei\ed  and  the  way  and  means  of  it,  and  our  relation  to  these 
things. 

Faith  is  a  sincere  seeking  rightousness  and  salvation,  of  Christ,  and  in  Christ 
Rom.  ix.  3 1,  32,  '<  Hath  not  attained  to  the  law  of  righteousness.  Whereft  it  t 
Because  they«sought  it  not  by  faith,  but  as  it  were  by  the  works  of  the  law, 
See  also  the  promises  made,  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  New,  to  them  that 
seek  the  Lord.  To  saving  faith  in  Christ  belongs  adoration,  submission,  and 
subjection,  as  appears  by  ka.  xlv.,  "  Unto  me  every  knee  shall  bow,"  vrith  the 
foregoing  and  following  verses. 

The  general  description  of  justifying  faith  is  a  proper  reception  of  Chrst 
and  his  salvation,  or  a  proper  active  union  of  the  soul  to  Christ  as  a  Saviour. 
I  say,  a  proper  reception,  which  implies  that  it  is  a  receiving  him  in  a  manner 
agreeable  to  his  office  and  character  and  relation  to  us,  in  which  he  is  exhilxted 
and  offered  to  us,  and  with  regard  to  those  ends  and  ^ects  for  which  he  is  given 
to  mankind,  was  sent  into  the  world,  and  is  appointed  to  be  preached ;  and  in 
a  manner  agreeable  to  the  way  in  which  he  is  exhibited,  made  knowm  and 
offered,  i.  e.,  by  divine  revelation,  without  being  exhibited  to  the  view  of  o« 
selves ;  and  the  nature  of  his  person^  (Character,  offices  and  benefits ;  and  tk 
way  of  salvation,  as  related  to  our  faculties,  mysterious  and  incomprehensible; 
and  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  our  circumstances,  and  our  particular  necenities,  and 
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mmediate  and  infinite  personal  concern  with  the  revelation  and  ofier  of  the 
Saviour.  A  union  of  soul  to  this  Saviour,  ahd  a  reception  of  him  and  his  sal- 
vation, which  is  proper  in  these  respects,  is  most  aptly  called  by  the  name  of 
faith. 

§  74.  That  love  belongs  to  the  essence  of  saving  faith,  is  manifest  by  compar 
ing  Isaiah  Ixiv.  4 :  "  Men  have  not  heard  nor  perceived  by  the  ear,  &c.,  what  he 
hath  prepared  for  him  that  waiteth  for  him,"  as  cited  by  the  apostle,  1  Cor.  ii 
9,  "  It  is  for  them  that  love  him."  Now  it  is  evident  that  waiting  for  God,  in 
the  Old  Testament,  signifies  the  same  with  faith  in  God,  or  trusting  in  God. 

Dr.  Goodwin,  ir  Vol.  I.  of  his  Works,  p.  286,  says,  "  The  Papists  say, 
wickedly  and  wretchedly,  that  love  is  the  form  and  soul  of  faith."  But  how 
does  the  truth  of  this  charge  of  wickedness  appear  1 

It  was  of  old  the  coming  to  the  sacrifice,  as  one  consenting  to  the  offering, 
active  in  choosing  and  constituting  that  as  his  offering,  and  looking  to  it  as  the 
means  of  atonement  for  his  sins,  that  interested  him  in  the  sacxifice  ;  as  appears 
by  Heb.  x.  1,  2 ;  "  Could  never  make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect  For  then, 
the  worshippers  once  purged  should  have  had  no  more  conscience  of  sins." 
Compare  chap.  ix.  9. 

Believing  in  one  for  any  benefit,  as  sufficient  for  the  benefit,  and  disposed  to 
procure  it,  and  accordingly  leaving  our  interest  with  him,  with  regard  to  that 
benefit,  is  implied  in  trustmg  in  him  ;  Job  xxxix.  11,  "  Wilt  thou  trust  liim,  be- 
cause his  strength  is  great  ?  Or  wilt  thou  leave  thy  labor  with  him  ?  Wilt  thou 
believe  him,  that  he  will  bring  home  thy  seed,  and  gather  it  into  thy  barn  ?" 

As  the  whole  soul  in  all  its  faculties  is  the  proper  subject  and  agent  of  faith,  so 
undoubtedly  there  are  two  things  in  saving  faith,  viz.,  belief  of  the  truth  and  an 
answerable  disposition  of  heart  And  therefore  faith  may  be  defined,  a  thorough 
believing  of  what  the  gospel  reveals  of  a  Saviour  of  smners,  as  true  and  per- 
fectly good,  with  the  exercise  of  an  answerable  disposition  towards  him.  That 
true  faith,  in  the  Scripture  sense  of  it,  implies  not  only  the  exercise  of  the  un- 
derstanding, but  of  the  heart  or  disposition,  is  very  manifest.  Many  important 
things  pertaining  to  saving  religion,  which  the  Scripture  speaks  of  under  ^« 
name  of  some  exercise  of  the  understanding,  imply  the  disposition  and  exercise 
of  the  heart  also.  Such  as,  knowing  God — understanding  the  word  of  God — 
having  eyes  to  see,  and  a  heart  to  understand.  And  piety  is  called  wisdom.  So 
men's  wickedness  is  called  ignorance,  folly,  &c.  A  being  wise  in  one's  own 
eyes,  implies  a  high  opinion  of  himself,  with  an  agreeable  or  answerable  dis- 
position. 

It  is  evident  that  trust  in  Chrisf  implies  the  disposition  or  will,  thp  receiving 
and  embracing  of  the  heart  For  we  do  not  trust  in  any  person  or  thing  for  any 
thing  but  good,  or  what  is  agreeable  to  us  ;  what  we  choose,  incline  to,  and 
desire.  Yea,  trustmg  commonly  is  used  with  respect  to  great  good ;  good  thai 
we  choose,  as  what  we  depend  upon  for  support,  satisfaction,  happiness,  &c. 

§  75.  The  following  things  concerning  the  nature  of  faith,  are  extracted 
from  Dr.  Sherlock's  several  discourses,  preached  at  Temple  Church  ;  discourse 
14^  page  257,  &c 

"  laith,  as  some  think,  is  no  proper  subject  for  exhortation.  For  if  faith  is  a 
mere  act  of  the  mind  iudgmg  upon  motives  of  credibility,  it  is  as  reasonable  to 
exhort  a  man  to  see  with  Ois  eyes,  as  to  judge  with  his  understanding.  But  then, 
if  this  be  the  true  notion  of  faith,  how  comes  it  that  in  every  page  we  find  the 
praises  of  it  in  the  gospel  ?  What  is  there  in  this  to  deserve  the  blessings  pro- 
mised to  the  faithful  ?  Or  whence  is  it  that  the  whole  of  our  salvation  is  put 
upon  this  foot  1    How  come  all  these  prerogatives  to  belong  to  faith,  if  faith  be 
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nothing  else  but  believing  things  in  themselves  credible  1  Why  are  we  not  said 
to  be  justified  by  light  as  well  as  by  faith  ?  For  is  there  not  the  same  virtue  in 
seeing  things  visible,  as  in  believing  thin^  credible  ?  Tell  me  then,  what  is 
faith,  that  it  should  raise  men  above  the  level  of  mortality,  and  make  men  become 
like  the  angels  of  heaven  ? — But  further,  if  it  be  only  an  act  of  the  understand- 
ing formed  upon  due  reasons,  how  comes  it  to  be  described  in  Scripture,  qh 
having  its  seat  in  the  heart  ?  The  apostle  in  the  text  (Heb.  iii.  12),  cautions 
against  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief;  and  the  same  notion  prevails  throughout  the 
books  of  Scripture,  and  is  as  early  as  our  Saviour's  first  preaching.  Faith,  which 
is  the  principle  of  the  gospel,  respects  the  promises  and  declaration  of  God,  and 
includes  a  sure  trust  and  reliance  on  him  for  the  performance.  Beyond  this, 
there  is  no  further  act  of  faith.  We  are  not  taught  to  believe  this,  in  order  to 
our  believing  something  else ;  but  here,  faith  has  its  fiill  completion,  and  leads 
immediately  to  the  practice  of  virtue  and  holiness.  For  this  end  was  the  Son 
of  God  revealed,  to  make  known  the  mind  and  will  of  the  Father,  to  declare  his 
mercy  and  pardon,  and  to  confirm  the  promises  of  eternal  life  to  mankind.  He 
that  beUeves  and  accepts  this  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  and  through 
patience  and  perseverance  in  well  doing,  waits  for  the  blessed  hope  of  immor' 
tality ;  who  passes  through  the  world  as  a  stranger  and  pilgrim,  'looking  for 
another  country,  and  a  city  whose  builder  is  God;  this  is  he  whose  faith 
shall  receive  the  promise,  whose  confidence  shall  have  great  recompense  of 
reward.*' 

Here  Dr.  Sherlock  speaks  of  that  true  Christian  faith,  which  is  the  principle 
of  the  gospel,  as  including  a  sure  trust  and  reliance  on  God.  The  same  authot 
elsewhere  in  the  same  book,  page  251,  speaks  of  reliance  or  dependence  on 
God,  as  arising  from  a  principle  of  love  to  God,  in  the  words  following :  **  The 
duties  we  owe  to  God,  are  founded  in  the  relation  between  God  and  us.  I  ob- 
serve likewise  to  you,  that  love  naturally  transforms  itself  into  all  relative  duties, 
which  arise  from  the  circumstances  of  the  person  related.  Thus,  in  the  present 
case,  if  we  love  God,  and  consider  him  as  Lord  and  Governor  of  the  world,  our 
love  will  soon  become  obedience.  If  we  consider  him  as  wise,  and  good,  and 
gracious,  our  love  will  become  honor  and  adoVation.  If  we  add  to  these  our 
own  natural  weakness  and  infirmity^  love  will  teach  us  dependence,  and  prompt 
us  in  al\  our  wants  to  fly  for  refuge  to  our  Great  Protector.'* 

§  76.  That  expression  in  Psalm  1.  5,  "  Gather  my  saints,  that  have  made 
covenant  with  me  by  sacrifice,"  seems  to  show  that  such  is  the  nature  of  true 
faith  in  Christ,  that  believers  do  therein,  by, the  sincere,  full  act  of  their  minds 
and  hearts,  appoint  Christ  to  be  their  sacrifice ;  as  such,  bring  him  an  ofiering 
to  God  ;  i.  e.,  they  entirely  concur  witli  what  was  done  in  his  oflTering  himself  a 
sacrifice  for  sinners,  as  a  real  sacrifice  sufficient  and  proper  for  them,  trusting  ip 
this  sacrifice.  Faith  is  the  believer's  coming  to  Goa,  and  giving  himself  up  to 
God,  hoping  for  acceptance  by  this  sacrifice,  and  taxing  God  for  his  God,  hop- 
ing for  an  interest  in  him  as  such  by  this  sacrifice,  that  so  God  may  be  his  God, 
and  he  one  of  his  people. 

§  77.  It  does  not  seem  congruous,  and  in  itself  it  is  not  proper  for  God  quite 
to  pass  over  sin,  rebellion  and  treachery,  and  receive  the  onehder into  his  entire 
favor,  either  without  a  repentance  and  sorrow,  and  detestation  of  his  fault,  ade- 
quate to  the  aggravation  of  it  f  which  can  never  be),  or,  if  there  be  anothei  that 
appears  in  his  stead,  and  has  done  and  suffered  so  much  as  fully  to  satisfy  and 
pay  the  debt,  it  will  not  be  proper  to  forgive  him,  whatever  is  dfone  for  Kiin  bv 
his  representative  for  his  expiation,  unless  there  be  an  accepting  of  it  by  thf 
^fender  for  that  end,  a  sense  of  its  being  adequate  to  the  offence;  and  an  apply 
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ing  of  the  mind  to  him,  and  a  recumbence  upon  him  for  satisfaction.  This  now 
seems  to  me  evident  from  the  very  light  of  nature. 

§  78.  Justifying  faith  is  more  properly  called  faith  than  acceptance,  becaise 
the  things  received  are  spiritual  and  unseen,  and  because  they  are  received  as 
future,  and  entirely  the  free  gift  of  God. 

§  79.  Even  the  being  of  a  God  can  be  made  most  rationally  and  demonstra* 
lively  evident,  by  divine  revelation,  and  by  gracious  spiritual  illummation ;  after 
the  same  manner  as  we  have  shown  the  Christian  relimon,  the  superstructure 
built  upon  that  foundation,  is  evident.  Suppose  all  the  world  had  otherwise 
been  ignorant  of  the  being  of  a  God  before,  yet  they  might  know  it,  because 
God  has  revealed  himself;  he  has  shown  himself;  he  has  said  a  great  deal  to 
us,  and  conversed  much  with  u&  And  this  is  every  whit  as  rational  a  way  of 
being  convinced  of  the  being  of  God,  as  it  is  of  being  convinced  of  the  being  of 
a  man  who  comes  from  an  unknown  region,  and  shows  himself  to  us,  and  con- 
verses with  us  for  a  long  time.  We  have  no  other  reason  to  be  convinced  of  his 
being,  than  only  that  we  see  a  long  series  of  external  concordant  signs  of  an 
underetanding,  will  and  design,  and  various  affections.  The  same  way  God 
makes  known  himself  to  us  in  his  word.  And  if  we  have  a  full  and  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  the  revelation  made,  of  the  things  revealed,  and  of  the 
various  relations  and  respects  of  the  various  parts,  their  harmonies,  congruities, 
and  mutual  concordances,  there  appear  most  mdubitable  signs  and  expressions 
of  a  very  high  and  transcendent  understanding,  together  with  a  great  and  mighty 
design,  an  exceeding  wisdom,  or  most  magnificent  po^^^er  and  authority,  a  mar- 
vellous purity,  holiness  and  goodness.  So  that  if  we  never  knew  there  was 
any  such  being  before,  yet  we  might  be  certain  that  this  must  be  such  a  one. 

§  80.  One  that  is  well  acquainted  with  the  gospel,  and  sees  the  beauties,  the 
harmonies,  the  majesty,  the  power,  and  the  glorious  wisdom  of  it  and  the  like, 
may,  only  by  viewing  it,  be  as  certain  that  it  is  no  human  work,  as  a  man  that 
is  well  acquainted  with  mankind  and  their  works,  may,  by  contemplating  the 
sun,  know  it  is  not  a  human  work;  or,  when  he  goes  upon  an  island,  and  sees 
the  various  trees,  and  the  manner  of  their  growing,  and  blossoming,  and  bearing 
fruit,  may  know  that  they  are  not  the  work  of  man. 

§  81.  Faith  is  very  often  in  the  Scripture  calleil  trusty  especially  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Now,  trusting  is  something  more  than  mere  believing.  Believing 
is  the  assent  to  any  truth  testified ;  trusting,  always  respects  truth  that  nearly 
concerns  ourselves,  in  regard  of  some  benefit  of  our  own  that  it  reveals  to  us, 
and  some  benefit  that  the  revealer  is  the  author  of.  It  is  the  acquiescence  of 
the  mind  in  a  belief  of  any  person,  that  by  his  word  reveals  or  represents  him- 
self to  us  as  the  author  of  some  good  that  concerns  us.  If  the  benefit  be  a  de- 
liverance or  preservation  from  misery,  it  is  a  being  easy  in  a  belief  that  he  will 
do  it  So,  if  we  say,  a  man  trusts  in  a  castle  to  save  him  from  his  enemies,  wc 
mean,  his  mind  is  easy,  and  rests  in  a  persuasion  that  it  will  keep  him  safe.  If 
the  benefit  be  the  bestowment  of  happiness,  it  is  the  mind's  acquiescing  in  it, 
that  he  will  accomplish  it ;  that  is,  he  is  persuaded  he  will  do  it  ^  he  has  such  a 
persuasion,  that  he  rejoices  in  confidence  of  it 

Thus,  if  a  man  has  promised  a  chikl  to  make  him  his  heir,  if  we  say  he, 
trusts  in  him  to  make  him  his  heir,  we  mean  he  has  such  a  belief  of  what  he 
promises,  that  his  mind  acquiesces  and  rejoices  in  it,  so  as  not  to  be  disturbed  by 
doubts' and  questions  whether  he  will  perform  it  These  things  all  the  worM 
means  by  trust  The  first  fruit  of  trust  is  being  willing  to  do  and  undergo  in 
the  expectation  of  some  thing.  He  that  does  not  expect  the  benefit,  so  much  as 
to  make  him  ready  to  do  or  undergo,  dares  not  trust  it :  lie  dares  not  iussl  ^S^ 
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venture  of  it  Theiefore,  they  may  be  said  to  trust  in  Christ,  and  ihey  only,  tLal 
are  ready  to  do  and  undergo  all  that  he  desires,  in  expectation  of  his  redemp- 
tion. And  the  faith  of  those  that  dare  not  do  so,  is  unsound.  Therefore,  such 
trials  are  called  the  trials  of  faith. 

But  this  is  to  be  considered,  that  Christ  does  not  promise  that  he  will  be  the 
author  of  our  redemption,  but  upon  condition ;  and  we  have  not  performed  that 
condition,  until  we  have  believed.  Theiefore,  we  have  no  grounds,  until  wc 
have  once  believed,  to  acquiesce  in  it  that  Christ  will  save  us.  Therefore,  the 
first  act  of  faith  is  no  more  than  this,  the  acquiescence  of  the  mind  in  him  in 
what  he  does  declare  absolutely.  It  is  the  soul's  resting  in  him,  and  adhering 
to  him,  so  far  as  his  word  does  reveal  him  to  all  as  a  Saviour  for  sinners,  as  one 
that  has  wrought  out  redemption,  as  a  sufficient  Saviour,  as  a  Saviour  suited  to 
their  case,  as  a  willing  Saviour,  as  the  author  of  an  excellent  salvation,  &c.,  so 
as  to  be  encouraged  heartily  to  seek  salvation  of  him,  to  come  to  him,  to  love, 
desire,  and  thirst  after  him  as  a  Sa\iour,  and  fly  for  refuge  to  him.  This  is  the 
very  same  thiuQ  in  substance,  as  that  trust  we  spoke  of  before,  and  is  the  very 
essence  of  it.  Thb  is  all  the  difference,  that  it  was  attended  with  this  additional 
belief,  via.,  that  the  subject  had  performed  the  condition,  which  does  not  belong 
to  the  essence  of  faith.  That  definition  which  we  gave  of  trust  before,  holds, 
viz.,  the  acquiescence  of  the  mind  in  the  word  of  any  person  who  reveals  him- 
self to  us  as  the  author  of  some  good  that  nearly  concerns  us.  Trusting  is  not 
only  believing  that  a  person  will  accomplish  the  good  he  promises :  the  thing 
that  he  promises  may  be  very  good,  and  the  person  promising  cr  offering  may 
be  believed,  and  yet  not  properly  trusted  in;  for  the  person  to  whom  the  offer 
is  made,  may  not  be  sensible  that  the  thing  is  good,  and  he  may  not  desire  it 
If  he  offers  to  deliver  him  from  something  that  is  his  misery,  perhaps  he  is  not 
sensible  that  it  is  misery ;  or,  he  may  offer  to  bestow  that  which  is  his  happiness, 
but  he  may  not  be  sensible  that  it  is  happiness.  If  so,  though  he  believes  him, 
he  does  not  properly  trust  in  him  for  it ;  for  he  does  not  seek  or  desire  what  he 
:)ffers ;  and  Uiere  can  be  no  adherence  or  acquiescence  of  mind.  If  a  man  offere 
another  to  rescue  him  from  captivity,  and  carry  him  to  his  own  country ;  if  the 
latter  believes  the  former  will  do  it,  and  yet  does  not  desire  if,  he  cannot  be 
said  to  trust  in  him  for  it  And  if  the  thing  be  accounted  good,  and  be  be- 
lieved, yet  if  the  person  to  whom  it  is  offered,  does  not  like  the  person  that  doei 
it,  or  the  way  of  accomplishment  of  it,  there  cannot  be  an  entire  trust,  because 
there  is  not  a  full  adherence  and  acquiescence  of  mind. 

§  82.  There  are  these  two  ways  in  which  the  mind  may  be  said  to  be  sen- 
sible that  any  thing  is  good  or  excellent ;  1.  When  the  mind  judges  that  any 
thing  is  such  as,  by  the  agreement  of  mankind,  is  called  good  or  excellent,  viz., 
that  which  is  most  to  general  advantage,  and  that  between  which  and  rewaid 
there  is  a  suitableness ;  or  that  which  is  agreeable  to  the  law  of  God.  It  is  a 
being  merely  convinced  in  judgment,  that  a  thing  is  according  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word  good,  as  the  word  is  generally  applied.  2.  The  mind  is  sensible 
of  good  in  another  sense,  when  it  is  so  sensible  of  the  beauty  and  amiablenesf 
of  the  thing,  that  it  is  sensible  of  pleasure  and  delight  in  the  presence  of  the  idea 
of  it  This  kind  of  sensibleness  of  good,  carries  in  it  an  act  of  the  will,  or  in- 
clmation  or  spirit  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  of  the  understanding. 

§  83.  The  conditions  of  justification  are,  repentance  and  laith ;  and  the  free- 
dom of  grace  appears  in  the  forgiving  of  sin  upon  repentance,  or  only  for  our 
being  wuhng  to  part  with  it,  after  the  same  manner  as  the  bestowment  of  cter- 
'Jbfe,  only  for  accepting  of  it  For  to  make  us  an  offer  of  freedom  from  a 
only  for  quitting  of  it,  is  equivalent  to  the  offering  the  possessi(Hk  of  a 
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thing  foi  the  receiving  of  it  Grod  makes  us  this  offer,  that  if  we  will  in  our 
hearts  quit  sin,  we  shall  be  freed  from  it,  and  all  the  evil  that  belongs  to  it,  and 
flows  from  it ;  which  is  the  same  thing  as  the  offering  us  freedom  only  for  ac- 
cepting it  Accepting,  in  this  case,  is  quitting  and  parting  with,  in  our  wills 
and  inclination.  So  that  repentance  is  impUed  in  faith ;  it  is  a  part  of  our 
willing  reception  of  the  salvation  of  Jesus  Christ ;  though  faith  with  respect 
to  sin,  implies  something  more  in  it,  viz.,  a  respect  to  Christ,  as  h'un  by  whom 
we  have  deliverance.     Thus  by  faith  we  destroy  sin.  Gal.  ii.  18. 

§  84.  As  to  that  question.  Whether  closing  with  Christ  in  his  kingly  office 
be  of  the  essence  of  justifying  faith  ?  I  would  say  :  1.  That  accepting  Christ 
in  his  kingly  office,  is  doubtless  the  proper  condition  of  having  an  interest  in 
Christ's  kingly  office,  and  so  the  condition  of  that  salvation  which  he  bestows 
in  the  execution  of  that  office ;  as  much  as  accepting  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
is  the  proper  condition  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  Christ,  in  his  kingly  office,  be- 
stows salvation ;  and  therefore,  accepting  him  in  his  kingly  office,  by  a  dispo- 
sition to  sell  all  and  suffer  all  in  duty  to  Christ,  and  giving  proper  respect  and 
honor  to  him,  is  the  proper  condition  of  salvation.  This  is  manifest  by  Heb.  v. 
9,  "  And  being  made  perfect,  he  became  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  to  all 
them  that  obey  him  ;'*  and  by  Rom.  x.  10,  ^  For  with  the  heart  man  believeth 
unto  righteousness,  and  with  the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation.'* 
The  apostle  speaks  of  such  a  confessing  of  Christ,  or  outward  and  open  testify- 
ing our  respect  to  him,  and  adhering  to  our  duty  to  him,  as  exposed  to  suffering, 
reproach  and  persecution.  And  tnat  such  a  disposition  and  practice  is  of  the 
essence  of  saving  faith,  is  manifest  by  John  xii.  42, 43 :  "  Nevertheless,  among 
the  chief  rulers  also,  many  believed  on  him ;  but  because  of  the  Pharisees  they 
did  not  confess  him,  lest  they  should  be  put  out  of  the  S3magogue :  for  they 
loved  the  praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise  of  Gcd ;" — compared  with  Johi 
V.  44, "  How  can  ye  believe,  which  receive  honor  one  of  another,  and  seek  not 
the  honor  that  cometh  from  God  only  ?" 

2.  Accepting  Christ  as  a  priest  and  king,  cannot  be  separated.  They  not 
only  cannot  be  separated,  or  be  asunder  in  their  subject,  but  they  cannot  be 
considered  as  separate  things  in  their  natures ;  for  they  are  impliea  one  in  ano- 
ther. Accepting  Christ  as  a  king,  is  implied  in  accepting  him  as  a  priest :  for, 
as  a  priest,  he  procures  a  title  to  the  benefits  of  his  kingly  office ;  and  there- 
fore, to  accept  him  as  a  priest,  implies  an  accepting  him  in  his  langly  office : 
for  we  cannot  accept  the  purchase  of  his  priesthood,  but  by  accepting  tne  bene* 
fits  purchased.  If  faith  is  supposed  to  contain  no  more  immediately,  than  only 
an  accepting  of  Christ  as  a  Mediator  for  our  iustification  3  yet  that  justification 
implies  a  giving  a  title  to  the  benefits  of  his  Vmgly  office,  viz.,  salvation  from 
sin,  and  conformity  to  his  nature  and  will,  and  actual  salvation  by  actual  deli* 
verance  from  our  enemies,  and  the  bestowment  of  glory. 

§  85.  Faith  divine,  is  a  spiritual  conviction  of  &e  truth  of  the  things  of  reli- 
gion. Some  have  objected  against  a  spiritual  sight  of  divine  things  m  their 
glorious,  excellent  and  divine  form,  as  being  the  foundation  of  a  conviction  of 
the  truth  or  real  existence  of  them ;  because,  say  they,  the  existence  of  things 
is  in  the  order  of  nature  before  forms  or  qualities  of  them  as  excellent  or  odious; 
and  so  the  knowledge  of  then-  existence  must  go  before  the  sight  of  their  form 
or  quality ;  they  must  be  known  to  be,  before  they  are  seen  to  be  excellent 
I  answer,  it  is  true,  things  must  be  known  to  be,  before  they  are  known  to  bf 
excellent,  if  by  this  proposition  it  be  understood,  that  things  must  be  known  to 
exist,  before  they  can  be  known  really  to  exist  excellent,  or  really  to  exist  with 
each  and  such  beauty.    And  all  the  force  of  the  objection  depends  on  such  a 
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meaning  of  this  assertion.  But  if  thereby  be  intended,  hsi  a  thir^g  must  be 
known  to  have  a  real  existence  before  the  person  has  a  clear  understandings 
jdea  or  apprehension  of  the  thing  proposed  or  objected  to  his  view,  as  it  is  in  its 
qualities  either  odious  or  beautiful,  then  the  assertion  is  not  true ;  for  his  having 
a  clear  idea  of  something;  proposed  to  his  understanding  or  view,  as  very  beau- 
tiful or  very  odious,  as  is  proposed,  does  not  suppose  its  reality ;  that  is,  it  does 
not  presuppose  it,  though  its  real  existence  may  perhaps  follow  frotn  it.  But  in 
our  way  of  understanding  things  in  general  of  all  kinds,  we  first  have  some  under* 
standing  or  view  of  the  thing  in  its  qualities^  before  we  know  its  existence 
Thus  it  is  in  things  that  we  know  by  our  external  senses,  by  our  bodily 
aght  for  instance.  We  first  see  them,  or  have  a  clear  idea  of  them  by  sight, 
before  we  know  their  existence  by  our  sight  We  first  see  the  sun,  and  have  a 
strong,  lively  and  clear  idea  of  it  in  its  qualities,  its  shape,  its  brightness,  Slc, 
before  we  know  there  actually  exists  such  a  body. 

§  86.  Faith  in  Christ  is  the  condition  of  salvation.  It  is  observable,  that  as 
trusting  in  God,  hoping  in  him,  waiting  for  him,  &c.,  are  abimdantly  insisted  on 
in  the  Old  Testament,  as  the  main  condition  of  God's  favor,  protection,  deliver- 
ance and  salvation,  in  the  book  of  Psalms  and  elsewhere ;  ^,  in  most  of  those 
places  where  these  graces  of  trust  and  hope  are  so  insisted  upon,  the  subjects  of 
them  are  represented  as  being  in  a  state  of  trial,  trouble,  difficulty,  danger,  op- 
position and  oppression  of  enemies,  and  the  like.  And  the  clearer  revelation, 
and  more  abundant  light  of  the  New  Testament,  bring  into  clearer  view  the 
^te  that  all  mankind  are  in  with  regard  to  those  things  that  are  invisible,  the 
invisible  God,  an  invisible  world,  and  invisible  enemies,  and  so  show  men's  lost, 
miserable,  captivated,  dangerous  and  helpless  state,  and  reveal  the  infinite  mercy 
of  God,  and  his  glorious  all-sufficiency  to  such  wretched,  helpless  creatures,  and 
also  exhibit  Christ  in  the  character  of  the  Saviour  of  the  miserable,  the  great 
Redeemer  of  captives,  &c.  Hence  faith,  trust  and  hope,  are  most  fitly  insisted 
on  as  the  duty  and  qualification  peculiarly  proper  for  all  mankind,  and  the  vir- 
tue proper  to  be  exercised  in  their  circumstances  towards  God  and  Christ,  as 
they  reveal  themselves  in  the  gospel,  as  belonging  to  them  in  their  character 
and  relation  to  us,  and  concern  with  us,  in  which  they  are  there  exhibited  ;  and 
as  the  grand  condition  of  our  salvation,  or  our  receiving  those  benefits,  which 
we,  as  sinful,  miserable  and  helpless  creatures,  need  from  them,  and  which 
Christ,  as  a  Redeemer,  appears  ready  to  bestow. 

§  87.  Dr.  Manton  reconciles  the  Apostle  James  and  the  Apostle  Paul  in  the 
following  manner,  in  his  5th  volume  of  Sermons,  p.  374 :  "  Justification  hath 
respect  to  some  accusation  :  now,  as  there  is  a  twofold  law,  there  is  a  twofold  ac- 
cusation and  justification  ;  the  law  of  works,  and  the  law  of  grace.  Now  when 
we  are  accused  as  breakers  of  the  law  of  works,  that  is,  as  sinners  obnoxious 
to  the  wrath  of  God,  we  plead  Christ's  satisfaction  as  our  righteousness,  no 
works  of  our  own.  But  when  we  are  accused  as  nonperformers  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  covenant  of  grace,  as  being  neglecters  and  rejecters  of  Christ  the 
Mediator,  we  are  justified  by  producing  our  faith  or  sincere  obedience ;  so  that 
our  righteousness  by  the  new  covenant  is  subordinate  to  our  universal  righteous* 
ness,  with  respect  to  the  great  law  of  God ;  and  that  we  have  only  by  Christ 
If  we  are  charged  that  we  have  broken  the  first  covenant,  the  covenant  of 
works,  we  allege  Christ's  satisfaction  and  merit  If  charged  not  to  have  per^ 
formed  the  conditions  of  the  law  of  grace,  we  answer  it  by  producing  our  faith, 
repentance  and  new  obedience,  and  so  show  it  to  be  a  false  charge.  Our  first 
and  supreme  righteousness  consists  in  the  pardon  of  our  sins,  and  our  acceptance 
in  the  beloved,  and  our  right  to  impunitj'.and  glory.  Our  second  andsubordinaie 
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• 
righteousness,  in  having  the  true  condition  of  pardon  and  life.  In  the  first  sensfi 
Christ's  righteousness  alone  is  our  justification  and  ripshteousness.  Faith  and 
repentance,  or  new  obedience,  is  not  the  least  part  of  it.  But,  in  the  seconu, 
believing,  repenting,  and  obeying,  is  our  righteousness  in  their  several  respec- 
tive ways,  viz.,  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ  may  be  ours,  and  continue  ours." 
See  also  Dr.  Manton  an  fames,  p.  310,  311,  312,  and  p.  331,  &c. 

Faith  is  connected  with  obedience.  The  very  acceptance  of  Christ  in  his 
priestly  office,  making  atonement  for  sin  by  his  blood,  and  fulfilling  the  law  of 
God  by  his  perfect  obedience  unto  death ;  and  so  the  very  approbation  of  the 
attribute  of  God,  as  it  is  there  exhibited,  an  infinitely  holy  mercy  :  I  say,  merely 
the  soul's  acceptance  and  approbation  of  these  things,  do  thoroughly  secure  ho- 
liness of  heart  and  life  in  the  redeemed  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  will  secure  their 
conformity  to  the  law  of  God,  though,  by  this  very  mercy,  and  this  verj'  Saviour, 
they  are  set  at  liberty  from  the  law,  and  are  no  longer  under  the  law,  as  a  law 
with  its  sanctions  immediately  taking  hold  of  them,  and  binding  them  by  its 
sanctions  or  threatenings,  connecting  and  binding  together  its  fulfilment  and  life, 
and  its  violation  and  death.  Our  hearts  approving  of  that  holy  mercy  of  God 
that  appears  in  his  showing  mercy  to  sinners,  in  a  way  of  perfectly  satisfying 
the  law,  suflering  all  the  penalty  of  it,  and  of  perfectly  fulfilling  and  answering 
the  precepts  of  it,  implies  a  heart  fully  approving  the  law  itself,  as  most 
worthy  to  be  fulfilled  and  satisfled,  approving  the  authority  that  established  the 
law,  and  so  its  infinite  worthiness  of  being  obeyed ;  in  that  we  approve  of  it, 
that  so  great  a  person  should  submit  to  that  authority,  and  do  honor  to  it,  by 
becoming  a  servant  to  obey  God,  and  a  sacrifice  to  satisfy  for  the  contempt  done 
his  authority,  and  that  we  approve  the  holy  law  itself  as  worthy  of  such  great 
honor  to  be  done  it.  It  implies  a  heart  entirely  detesting  sin,  and  in  some  sort, 
sensible  of  the  infinite  detestableness  of  it,  that  we  approve  of  God's  making 
such  a  manifestation  of  his  detestation  of  it,  and  approve  of  the  declared  fitness 
and  necessity  of  its  being  punished  with  so  great  a  punishment  as  the  sufferings 
of  Christ.  Our  accepting  such  sufferings  as  an  atonement  for  our  sin,  implies 
a  heart  fully  repenting  of  and  renouncing  sin ;  for  it  implies  not  only  a  conviction 
that  we  deserve  so  great  a  punishment,  and  not  only  a  mere  conviction  of  con- 
science, but  an  approbation  of  heart  of  the  connection  of  such  sin  with  such 
punishment,  which  implies  a  hatred  of  the  sin  punished  ;  and  the  heart's  entire 
approbation  of  such  methods  perfectly  to  fulfil  the  obedience  of  the  law,  by  so 
great  a  person,  and  by  his  doing  so  CTeat  things,  and  denying  himself  so  much, 
implies  a  very  high  approbation  of  this  law,  and  the  authority  of  the  lawgiver. 
Therefore  this  acceptance  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  by  his  obedience  and  atone- 
ment, and  an  acceptance  of  God's  holy  mercy,  forgiving  sin,  and  giving  life  in 
this  way,  does  well  secure  universal  obedience  to  the  law  of  God  as  a  law  of 
liberty,  and  with  a  free  and  ingenuous  spirit,  by  the  obedience  of  children,  and  not 
of  slaves.  Thus,  the  faith  that  justifies  the  sinner,  destroys  sin;  and  the  heart 
is  purified  by  faith.  So  far  as  this  evangelical  spirit  prevails,  so  far  fear,  or  a 
leeal  spirit  will  be  needless  to  restrain  from  sm,  and  so  far  will  such  a  legal 
spirit  cease  and  be  driven  away. 

CiyrolL  What  has  been  observed,  is  a  confirmation  that  this  is  the  true  na* 
ture  of  justifying  faith,  and  that  the  essence  of  it  lies  very  much  in  the  approbation 
and  acceptance  of  the  heart 

§  88.  1  John  V.  1,  2,  3, 4, 5,  "  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
is  bom  of  God  ;  and  every  one  that  loveth  him  that  begat,  loveth  him  also  that 
is  begotten  of  Lim.  By  this  we  know  that  we  love  the  children  of  God,  when 
we  love  God,  and  keep  his  commandments.    For  this  is  the  love  of  God,  that 
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we  keep  his  commandments :  and  his  commandments  are  not  grievous.  Foi 
whatsoever  is  born  of  God,  overcometh  the  world :  and  this  is  the  victory  tha 
overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith."  It  is  a  doctrine  taught  in  this  text,  that 
saving  faith  differs  from  all  common  faith  in  its  nature,  kind  and  essence.  This 
doctrine  is  inferred  from  the  text,  thus :  it  is  said,  "  Whosoever  beheveth  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  bom  of  God ;"  by  which  it  is  manifest,  that  there  was 
some  great  virtue  that  the  apostles  and  Christians  in  those  days  used  to  call  by 
the  name  of  faith  or  believing,  believing  that  Jesus  is  Christ,  and  the  like ; 
which  was  a  thing  very  peculiar  and  distinguishing,  and  belonging  only  to  those 
that  were  born  of  God.  Thereby  cannot  be  meant,  therefore,  ohly  a  mere  assent 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  because  that  is  common  to  saints  and  sinners,  as 
is  very  evident.  The  Apostle  James  plainly  teaches  in  chapter  ii.  that  this  faith 
may  be  in  those  that*  are  not  in  a  state  of  salvation.     And  we  read  in  the  Evan- 

felists,  of  many  that  in  this  sense  believe,  to  whom  Christ  did  not  commit  himself, 
ecause  he  knew  what  was  in  them  :  John  ii.  at  the  latter  end,  and  many  other 
places.  When  it  is  said,  "  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  bora 
of  God ;"  thereby  cannot  be  meant,  whosoever  has  such  an  assent  as  is  perfect, 
so  as  to  exclude  all  remaining  unbelief;  for  it  is  evident,  that  the  faith  of  good 
men  does  not  do  this.  Thus  a  true  believer  said,  Mark  ix.  24,  "  Lord,  I  believe ; 
help  thou  mine  unbelief;"  and  Christ  is  often  reproving  his  true  disciples,  that 
they  have  so  little  faith.  He  often  says  to  them,  "  0  ye  of  little  faith ;"  and 
speaks  sometimes  as  if  their  faith  were  less  than  a  grain  of  mustard  seed.  Nor 
can  the  apostle,  when  he  says,  "  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
is  born  of  God,"  mean,  that  whosoever  has  a  predominant  assent,  or  an  assent 
that  prevails  above  his  dissent,  or  whose  judgment  preponderates  that  way,  and 
has  more  weight  in  that  scale  than  the  other  ;  because  it  is  plain  that  it  is  not 
true  that  every  one  that  believes  in  this  sense,  is  born  of  God.  Many  natural, 
unregenerate  men,  have  such  a  preponderating  judgment  of  the  tnitli  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  without  it,  there  is  no  belief  of  it  at  all.  For  believing, 
in  the  lowest  sense,  implies  a  preponderating  judgment ;  but  it  is  evident,  as  just 
now  was  observed,  that  many  natural  men  do  believe :  they  do  judge  that  the 
doctrine  is  true,  as  the  devils  do. 

And  again,  when  the  apostle  says,  "  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  is  bom  of  God  ;"  all  that  he  intends,  cannot  be  only,  that  whosoever  is 
come  to  a  certain  particular  intermediate  degree  of  assent,  between  the  lowest 
decree  of  preponderating  assent  and  a  perfect  assent,  excluding  all  remains  of 
unbelief;  he  cannot  mean  any  certain  partictllar  intermediate  degree  of  assist, 
still  meaning  nothing  but  mere  assent  by  believing.  For  he  does  not  say,  be 
that  believes  or  absents  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  to  such  a  certain  degree,  is  bom 
of  God ;  but  whosoever  believes  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  bom  of  God  ;  by 
which  must  be  understood,  that  whosoever  at  all  performs  that  act  which  the 
apostle  calls  by  that  name,  or  whosoever  has  any  thing  at  all  of  that  kind  of 
virtue  which  the  apostle  calls  believing,  is  bora  of  God  ;  and  that  he  that. is  not 
born  of  God,  has  not  that  virtue  that  he  meant,  but  is  wliolly  without  it.  And 
besides,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  by  this  believing,  which  tbt 
apostle  there  and  elsewhere  lays  down  as  such  a  grand  note  of  distinction  be- 
tween those  that  are  bom  of  God,  and  those  that  are  not,  is  meant  only  a  certain 
degree  of  assent,  which  such  have,  that  differs  less  from  what  those  may  hav«^ 
that  are  not  born  of  God,  than  nine  hundred  and  ninety  and  nine  from  a  ihou- 
^nd ;  yea,  that  differs  from  it  an  infinitely  little.  For  this  is  the  case,  if  the 
difference  be  only  gradual,  and  it  be  only  a  certain  degree  of  faith  that  is  the 
mark  of  being  born  of  God.    If  this  was  the  apostle's  meaning,  he  would  ait 
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words  in  a  manner  not  consistent  with  the  use  of  language,  as  he  would  call 
things  infinitely  nearly  alike  by  such  distant  and  contrary  names ;  and  would 
represent  the  subjects  m  whom  they  are,  as  of  such  different  and  contrary  char- 
acters, calling  one'  believer,  and  the  other  unbeliever,  one  the  children  of  God, 
and  those  that  are  born  of  God,  and  the  other  the  children  of  the  devil,  as  this 
apostle  calls  all  that  are  not  born  of  God,  in  this  epistle  (see  chapter  iii.  9,  10), 
and  would  represent  one  as  setting  to  his  seal  that  God  is  true,  and  the  other  as 
making  him  a  liar,  as  in  the  10th  verse  of  the  context.  And  besides,  if  this 
were  the  case,  if  believers  in  this  sense  only,  with  such  an  infinitely  small,  grad- 
ual difference,  was  all  that  he  meant,  it  would  be  no  such  notable  distinction 
between  those  that  are  born  of  God  and  those  that  are  not,  as  the  apostle  repre- 
sents, and  as  this  apostle,  and  other  apostles,  do  everywhere  signify.  Nay,  it 
would  not  be  fit  to  be  used  as  a  sign  or  characteristic  for  men  to  distinguish 
themselves  by ;  for  such  minute,  gradual  differences,  which  in  this*case  would 
be  alone  certainly  distinguishing,  are  altogether  Undiscernible,  or  at  least  with 
great  diflSculty  determined ;  therefore,  are  not  fit  to  be  given  as  distinguishing 
notes  of  the  Christian  character.  If  words  are  everywhere  used  after  this 
manner  in  the  Bible,  and,  by  faith  in  Christ,  as  the  word  is  generally  used  there, 
IS  meant  only  the  assent  of  the  understanding,  and  that  not  merely  a  predominant 
assent,  nor  yet  a  perfect  assent,  excluding  all  remaining  unbelief,  but  only  a 
certain  degree  of  assent  between  these  two,  rising  up  just  to  such  a  precise 
height,  so  that  he  that  has  this  shall  everywhere  be  called  a  believer ;  and  he 
whose  assent,  though  it  predominates  also,  and  rises  up  as  high. as  the  other 
within  an  infinitely  little,  shall  be  called  an  unbeliever,  one  that  wickedly  makes 
God  a  liar,  &c.,  this  is  in  effect  to  use  words  without  any  determinate  meaning 
at  all,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  any  meaning  proportioned  to  our  understand- 
ings ;  therefore,  there  is  undoubtedly  some  great  and  notable  difference  between 
the  faith  of  those  who  are  in  a  state  of  salvation,  and  that  of  those  who  are  not : 
insomuch  that,  without  that  very  faith,  according  to  the  common  use  of  language 
in  these  days,  those  who  were  not  in  a  state  of  salvation,  may  be  said  not  to  1^- 
lieve  at  all.  And  besides,  that  virtue  that  the  apostle  here  speaks  of  as  such  a 
great  and  distinguishing  note  of  a  child  of  God,  he  plainly  speaks  of  as  a  su- 
pernatural thing,  as  something  not  in  natural  men,  and  given  only  in  regeneration 
or  being  born  of  God,  which  is  the  great  change  of  men  from  that  which  is 
natural  to  that  which  is  supernatural.  Men  may  have  what  is  natural,  by  their 
being  born,  bom  in  a  natural  way ;  but  they  have  what  is  supernatural,  by  be- 
ing bom  again,  and  born  of  God.*  But,  says  the  apostle,  "  Whosoever  believeth 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  born  of  God."  The  same  faith  is  plainly  spoken  of 
as  a  supernatural  thing  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  verse  15 :  "  Whosoever  shall 
confess  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  God  dwelleth  m  him,  and  he  in  God." 

But  common  faith  is  not  a  supernatural  thing,  any  more  than  a  belief  of  any 
history.  It  is  obtained  by  the  same  means.  If  one  be  natural,  and  the  other 
supernatural,  then  undoubtedly  the  difference  is  not  only  such  a  gradual  differ- 
ence, differing  but  an  infinitely  little.  If  all  lies  in  the  degree  of  assent,  let  us 
suppose  that  a  thousand  degrees  of  assent  be  required  to  salvation,  and  that 
there  is  no  difference  in  kmd  in  the  faith  of  others ;  how  unreasonable  is  it  to 
eajj  that  when  a  man  can  naturally  raise  his  assent  to  nine  himdred  and  ninety- 
nine  degrees,  yet  he  cannot  reach  the  other  degree,  by  any  improvement,  but 
there  must  be  a  new  birth  in  order  to  the  other  degree  f  And  as  it  is  thus  eyi« 
dent,  that  the  faith  or  believing  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,which  the  apostle  speaki 
of  m  the  text,  is  some  virtue  intended  by  the  apostle,  differing  not  only  in  degree, 
but  in  nature  and  kind,  from  any  faith  Uiat  uijregenerate  men  have ;  so  I  wouU 
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observe,  that  it  is  evident  that  this  special  faith,  of  which  the  apostle  speaks,  thai 
CO  differs  from  common  faith,  is  not  only  a  faith  that  some  Christians  only  have 
obtained,  but  that  all  have  it  that  are  in  a  state  of  salvation ;  because  the  same 
faith  is  often  spoken  of  as  that  vrhich  first  brings  men  into  a  state  of  salvation, 
and  not  merely  as  that  which  Christians  attain  to  afterwards,  after  they  have 
performed  the  condition  of  salvation. 

How  often  are  we  taught,  that  it  is  by  faith  in  Christ  we  are  justified ;  and 
that  he  that  believes  not,  is  in  a  state  of  condemnation ;  and  that  it  is  by  this, 
men  pass  from  a  state  of  condemnation  to  a  state  of  salvation.  Compare  John  v. 
21^c  **  Verily,  verily,  1  say  unto  you,  he  that  heareth  my  words,  and  belie veth  on 
him  that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation, 
but  is  passed  from  death  unto  life ;"  with  chapter  iii.  18,  "  He  that  believeth 
on  him  is  not  condemned ;  but  he  that  believeth  not,  is  condemned  already,  be- 
cause he  hath  not  believed  in  the  name  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God.*'  And 
this  faith  that  thus  brings  into  a  state  of  life,  is  expressed  in  the  same  M'ords  as 
it  is  in  the  .text,  in  John  xx.  31 :  "  But  these  things  are  written,  that  ye  might 
Delieve  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  and  that  believing,  ye  might 
have  life  through  his  name."  Thus  it  is  manifest  that  the  faith  spoken  of  in  the 
text,  is  the  faith  that  all  men  have  that  are  in  a  state  of  salvation,  and  the  faith 
by  which  they  first  come  into  salvation,  and  that  it  is  a  faith  especially  differing 
in  nature  and  kind  from  all  common  faith. 

In  the  further  prosecution  of  this  discourse,  I  shall,  1.  Bring  some  further 
arguments  to  prove,  that  saving  faith  differs  from  common  faith  in  nature  and 
essence.  2.  Show  wherein  the  essential  difference  lies,  confirming  the  same 
from  the  Scriptures,  which  will  further  prove  the  truth  of  the  doctrine. 

First.     I  am  to  bring  some  further  arguments  to  prove  the  doctrine :  and 
here  I  would  observe,  that  there  is  some  kind  of  difference  or  other,  is  most 
apparent  from  the  vast  distinction  made  in  Scripture,  insomuch,  that  those  who 
have  faith,  are  all  from  time  to  time  spoken  of  as  justified,  and  in  a  state  of  sal- 
vation, having  a  title  to  eternal  life,  &c.     Rom.  i.  16,  17,  "  The  gospel  L?  the 
power  of  God  to  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth."     And  chap.  iii.  22^ 
"  Even  the  righteousness  of  God,  which  is  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  unto  all, 
and  Hpon  all  that  believe."  Rom.  x.  4,  "  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  right- 
eousness to  every  one  that  believeth."  Acts  xiii.  39,  "  And  by  him  all  that  believe 
are  justified."  In  these  and  other  places,  a  state  of  salvation  is  predicated  of 
every  one  that  believeth  or  hath  faith.     It  is  not  said  of  every  one  that  believ- 
eth and  walks  answerably,  or  of  every  one  that  believeth  and  takes  up  an  an- 
swerable resolution  to  obey  ;  which  would  be  to  limit  the  proposition,  and  make 
an  exception,  and  be  as  much  as  to  say,  not  every  one  that  is  a  believer,  but  to 
such  believers  only  as  not  only  believe,  but  obey.     But  this  does  not  consist 
with  these  universal  expressions :  "  The  gospel  is  the  power  of  God  to  salvation 
to  every  one  that  believeth."  "  The  righteousness  of  God  is  unto  all,  and  upon 
all  them  that  believe."  "  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every 
one  that  believeth."  And  by  tbe  supposition,  they  that  have  not  saving  faith  are 
IP  8  rtate  of  damnation  ;  as  it  is  also  expressly  said  in  Scripture,  "  He  that  be- 
lieveth not  shall  be  damned,"  and  the  like.     So  that  it  is  evident  that  there  is 
a  great  difference  between  the  virtue  that  the  Scripture  calls  by  the  nhme/atik^ 
and  speaks  of  as  saving  faith,  let  it  be  what  it  will,  and  all  that  is  or  can  be  in 
others.   But  here  I  would  observe  particularly :  the  difference  must  either  be  onh 
in  the  legree  of  faith,  and  in  the  ^ects  of  it^or  it  is  the  nature  of  the  faith  itsdf 
And  I  would, 

I.  Show  that  it  is  not  merely  a  difference  in  degree. 
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1.  There  are  other  Scriptures  besides  the  text,  that  speak  of  saving  faith 
as  a  supernatural  thing.  Matt.  xvi.  15,  16,  17,  "  He  saith  unto  them,  But 
whom  say  ye  that  I  am  1  And  Simon  Peter  answered  and  said.  Thou  art  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God.  And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Blessed 
art  thou,  Simon  Barjona ;  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but 
my  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  This  must  evidently  be  understood  of  a  super- 
natural way  of  coming  by  this  belief  or  faith ;  such  a  way  as  is  greatly  distin- 
guished from  instruction  or  judgment  in  other  matters,  such  as  the  wise  and 
prudent  in  temporal  things  had.  So  Luke  x.  21,  22,  "  In  that  hour  Jesus  re- 
joiced in  spirit,  and  said,  I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that 
thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them 
unto  babes :  even  so,  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight  No  man 
knoweth  who  the  Son  is  but  the  Father ;  and  who  the  Father  is,  but  the  Son, 
and  he  to  whom  the  Son  will  reveal  him."  So,  to  the  same  purpose  is  John  vi. 
44,  45,  "  No  man  can  come  to  me,  except  the  Father,  which  hath  sent  me, 
draw  him :  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.     It  ls  written  in  the  pro- 

Ehets,  And  they  all  shall  be  taught  of  God :  every  man  therefore  that  hath 
eard,  and  hath  learned  of  the  Father,  cometh  unto  me."  And  what  is  meant, 
is  not  merely  that  God  gives  it  in  his  providence ;  for  so  he  gives  the  know- 
ledge of  those  wise  and  prudent  men  mentioned  in  the  forecited  passage.  It  is 
said  that  he  gives  it  by  the  teachings  of  his  Spirit,  as  appears  by  1  Cor.  xii.  2 : 
"  No  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  And  the 
common  influences  of  the  Spirit,  such  as  natural  men,  or  men  that  are  unregen- 
erated  may  have,  are  not  meant,  as  appears  by  what  the  same  apostle  says  in 
the  same  epistle,  chap.  ii.  14 :  "  But  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of 
the  Spirit  of  God ;  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him ;  neither  can  he  know 
them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned."  The  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
vO  which  the  apostle  has  a  special  respect,  are  the  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified, 
as  appears  by  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  and  by  the  foregoing  chapter, 
which  he  says  is  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling  block,  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness. 
And  that  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  in  which  this  saving  faith  is  given,  is  not 
any  common  influence,  or  any  thing  like  it,  but  is  that  influence  by  which  men 
are  God's  workmanship,  made  over  again,  or  made  new  creatures,  is  evident, 
by  Ephesians  ii.  8,  9, 10 :  "  For  by  grace  are  ye  saved,  through  faith ;  and  that 
not  of  yourselves:  it  is  the  gift  of  God:  not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should 
boast  For  we  are  his  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works, 
which  God  hath  before  ordamed  that  we  should  walk  in  them."  And  so,  it  is 
manifest  by  the  text,  that  this  influence  by  which  this  faith  is  given,  is  no  com- 
mon influence,  but  a  regenerating  influence,  1  John  v.  1 — 5 :  ♦*  Whosoever  be- 
fieveth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  born  of  God ;  and  every  one  that  loveth 
bim  that  begat,  loveth  him  also  that  is  begotten  of  him.  By  this  we  know  that 
wo  love  the  children  of  God,  when  we  love  God  and  keep  his  commandments," 
&C.  It  is  spoken  of  as  a  great  work,  so  wrought  by  God,  as  remarkably  to 
show  his  power,  2  Thess.  i.  11 :  "  Wherefore  also,  we  pray  always  for  you,  that 
oui  God  would  count  you  worthy  of  this  calling,  and  fulfil  all  the  good  plea- 
sure  of  his  goodness,  and  the  work  of  faith  with  power."  And  that  which 
makes  the  argument  yet  more  clear  and  demonstrative  is,  that  it  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  distinguishing  characters  of  saving  faith,  that  it  is  the  faith  of  the 
operation  of  God  ;  Col.  ii.  12,  "  You  are  risen  with  him  through  the  faith  of 
the  operation  of  God,  who  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead."  Now,  would  this 
faith  be  any  distinguishing  character  of  the  true  Christian,  if  it  were  not  a  faith 
of  adiflerent  kind  from  that  which  others  may  have  ?  And  besides,  it  is  evident* 
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ly  suggested  in  the  words,  that  it  is  by  a  like  wonderful  operation  as  die  riusii^ 
of  Christ  from  the  dead ;  especially  taken  with  the  following  verse.  The  wor£ 
taken  together  are  thus,  verses  12,  13  :  "  Buried  with  him  m  .baptism,  wherein 
also  you  are  risen  with  him  through  the  faith  of  the  operation  of  God,  who 
raised  him  from  the  dead.  And  you,  being  dead  in  your  sins,  and  the  uncir- 
ciuncision  of  your  flesh,  hath  he  quickened  together  with  him,  having  forgiven 
you  all  trespasses."  Let  this  be  compared  with  Eph.  i.  18,  19 :  "  The  eyes  of 
your  understanding  being  enlightened  ;  that  ye  may  know  what  is  the  hope  of 
his  calling,  and  what  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  his  inheritance  in  the  saints,  and 
what  is  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power  to  us  ward  who  believe,  accord- 
ing to  the  working  of  his  mighty  power."  Now,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose,  that 
such  distinctions  as  these  would  be  taught,  as  taking  place  betweeen  saving 
faith  and  common  faith,  if  there  were  no  essential  difference,  but  only  a  gradual 
difference,  and  they  approached  infinitely  near  to  each  other  ? 

2.  Tlie  distinguishing  epithets  and  characters  ascribed  to  saving  faith  in 
Scripture,  are  such  as  denote  the  difference  to  be  in  nature  and  kind,  and  not 
in  degree  only.  One  distinguishing  epithet  is  precious,  2  Veter  i.  1 :  "  Lake  pre- 
cious faith  with  us."  Now,  preciousness  is  what  signifies  more  properly  some- 
thing of  the  quality,  than  of  the  degree.  As  preciousness  in  gold  is  more  prop- 
erly a  designation  of  the  quality  of  that  kind  of  substance,  than  the  quanti^. 
And  therefore,  when  gold  is  tried  in  the  fire  to  see  whether  it  be  true  gold  or 
not,  it  is  not  the  quantity  of  the  substance  that  is  tried  by  the  fire,  but  the  pre- 
cious nature  of  the  substance.  So  it  is  when  faith  is  tried  to  see  whether  it  be 
saving  faith  or  not.  1  Peter  i.  7,  "  That  the  trial  of  jfour  faith  beinff  much 
more  precious  than  of  gold  that  perisheth,  though  it  be  tried  with  fire,  might  be 
found  unto  praise,  and  honor,  and  glory,  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ."  U 
the  trial  was  not  of  the  nature  and  kind,  but  only  of  the  quantity  of  faith ;  how 
exceedingly  improper  would  be  the  comparison  between  the  trial  of  faith  and 
the  trial  of  gold  ?  Another  distinguishing  Scripture  note  of  saving  faith  is, 
that  it  is  the  faith  of  Abrahan.  Rom.  iv.  16,  "  Therefore  it  is  of  faith,  that  it 
might  l)e  by  grace ;  to  the  end  the  promise  might  be  sure  to  all  the  seed,  not  to 
that  on^y  which  is  of  the  law,  but  to  that  also  which  is  of  the  faith  of  Abra- 
ham, who  is  the  father  of  us  all."  Now,  the  faith  of  Abraham  cannot  be  faith 
of  that  degree  of  which  Abraham's  was  ;  for  undoubtedly  multitudes  are  in  a 
state  of  salvation,  that  have  not*  that  eminency  of  faith.  Therefore,  nothing 
can  be  meant  by  the  faith  of  Abraham,  but  faith  of  the  same  nature  and  IdncL 
Again,  another  distinguishing  Scripture  note  of  saving  faith  is,  that  it  is  faith 
unfeigned.  1  Tim.  i.  5,  "  Now  the  end  of  the  commandment  is  charihr,  out  of 
a  pure  heart,  and  of  a  good  conscience,  and  of  faith  unfeigned."  2  Tim.  L  5j 
"  When  I  call  to  remembrance  the  unfeigned  faith  that  is  m  thee,  wliich  dwelt 
iSrst  in  thy  grandmother  Lois,  and  thy  mother  Eunice ;  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  in  thee  also."  Now  this  is  an  epithet  that  denotes  the  nature  of  a  thing, 
and  not  the  degree  of  it.  A  thing  may  be  imfeigned,  and  yet  be  but  to  a  smidi 
degree.  To  be  unfeigned,  is  to  iS  really  a  thing  of  that  nature  and  kind  which 
it  pretends  to  be ;  and '  not  a  false  appearance,  or  mere  resemblance  of  it. 
Again,  another  note  of  distinction  between  saving  faith  and  common  faith, 
plainly  implied  in  Scripture,  is,  that  it  differs  from  the  faith  of  devils.  It  is  im- 
plied in  James  iL  18,  19  :  "  Yea,  a  man  may  say.  Thou  hast  faith,  and  I  have 
works  :  show  me  thy  faith  without  thy  works,  and  I  will  show  thee  my  faith 
by  my  works.  Thou  believest  that  there  is  one  God ;  thou*  dost  well :  the 
devils  also  believe  and  tremble."  Here  it  is  first  implied,  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence  between  saving  faith  and.  common,  that  may  be  shown  by  works ;  a  differ 
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CDCe  in  the  cause,  that  may  be  shown  by  the  effects ;  and  then  it  is  implied 
this  difference  lies  in  something  wherein  it  differs  from  the  faith  of  devils ; 
otherwise  there  is  no  force  in  the  apostle's  reasoning.  But  this  difference  can- 
not lie  in  the  degree  of  the  assent  of  the  understandmg ;  for  the  devils  ha\^  as 
high  a  degree  of  assent  as  the/eal  Christian.  The  difference  then  must  lie  in 
the  pecuUar  nature  of  the  faith. 

3.  That  the  difference  between  common  faith  and  saving  faith  uoes  not  he 
in  the  degree  only,  but  in  the  nature  and  essence  of  it,  appears  by  this  ;  that 
those  who  are  in  a  state  of  damnation  are  spoken  of  as  being  wholly  destitute 
of  it,  as  wholly  without  that  sort  of  faith  that  the  saints  have.  They  are  si)oken 
of  as  those  that  believe  not,  and  having  the  gospel  hid  from  them,  being  blind 
with  regard  to  this  light ;  as  2  Cor.  iv.  3,  4  :  "  But  if  our  gospel  be  hid,  it  is 
hid  to  them  that  are  lost :  in  whom  the  god  of  this  work!  hath  blinded  the 

,  minds  of  them  which  believe  not,  lest  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ, 
who  is  the  image  of  God,  should  shine  unto  them.'*  Now,  can  these  things  be 
said  with  any  propriety,  of  such  as  are  lost  in  general,  if  many  of  thera  as  well 
as  the  saved,  have  the  same  sort  of  faith  of  the  same  gospel,  but  only  in  a  less 
degree,  and  some  of  them  falling  short  in  degree,  but  very  little,  perhaps  one 
degree  in  a  million  ?  How  can  it  be  proper  to  speak  of  the  othere,  so  little 
excelling  them  in  the  degree  of  the  same  light,  as  having  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  shining  unto  them,  and  beholding  as  with  open 
face  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  as  is  said  of  all  true  believers  in  the  context  ? 
While  those  are  spoken  of  as  having  the  gospel  hid  from  them,  their  minds 

•  blinded,  lest  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  should  shine  unto  them,  and  so  as 
being  lost,  or  in  a  state  of  damnation  ?  Such  interpretations  of  Scripture  are 
unreasonable. 

4.  That  the  difference  between  saving  faith  and  common  faith  is  not  in  de- 
cree, but  in  nature  and  kind,  appears  from  this,  that,  in  the  Scripture,  saving 
faith,  when  weakest,  and  attended  with  very  great  doubts,  yet  is  said  never  to 
faiL  Luke  xxii.  31,  32,  "  And  the  Lord  said,  Simon,  Simon,  behold,  Satan  hath 
desired  to  have  you,  that  he  may  sift  you  as  wheat :  but  I  have  prayed  for  thee, 
that  thy  faith  fail  not ;  and  w^hen  thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren." 
The  faith  of  Peter  was  attended  with  very  great  doubts  concerning  Christ  and 
his  cause.  Now,  if  the  distinction  between  saving  faith  and  other  faith  be  only 
in  the  degree  of  assent,  whereby  a  man  was  brought  fully  to  assent  to  the  truth, 
and  to  cease  greatly  to  question  it ;  then  Peter's  faith  would  have  failed.  He 
"Would  have  been  without  any  saving  faith.  For  he  greatly  questioned  the  truth 
conceminj^  Christ  and  his  kingdom,  especially  when  he  denied  him.  Other 
disciples  did  so  too ;  for  they  allforsook  him  and  fled.  Therefore  it  follows,  that 
there  is  something  peculiar  in  the  very  nature  of  saving  faith,  that  remains  in 
times  even  of  greatest  doubt,  and  even  at  those  times  mstinguishes  it  from  aii 
conunon  faith. 

I  now  proceed,  IL  To  show  that  it  does  not  consist  only  in  the  difference 
of  effects.  The  supposition  that  I  would  disprove  is  this.  That  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  saving  faith  and  common  faith  as  to  their  nature :  all  the  dif- 
ference lies  in  this,  that  in  him  that  is  in  a  state  of  salvation,  faith  producer 
another  effect ;  it  works  another  way ;  it  produces  a  settled  determination  of 
mind,  to  walk  m  a  way  of  universal  and  persevering  obedience.     In  the  unre- 

Senerate,  although  liis  faith  be  the  same  with  that  of  the  regenerate,  and  he  has 
ie  same  assent  of  his  understanding  to  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  yet  it  does  not 
prove  effectual  to  bring  him  to  such  a  resolution  and  answerable  practice.  In 
opposition  to  this  notion,  I  would  observe. 
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1.  That  it  IS  contrary  to  the  reason  of  mankind,  to  suppose  difTerent  effects, 
without  any  difference  in  the  cause.  It  has  ever  tneen  counted  to  be  good  rea- 
soning from  the  effect  to  the  causQ ;  and  it  is  a  way  of  reasoning  that  c^>iiimon 
sense  leads  mankind  to.  But  if,  from  a  different  efi'ect,  there  is  no  arguing  any 
difference  in  the  cause,  this  way  of  reasoning  must  be  given  up.  If  there  be  a 
difference  in  the  effect,  that  does  not  arise  from  some  difference  in  the  cause, 
then  there  is  something  in  the  effect  that  proceeds  not  from  its  cause,  viz.,  that 
diversity  ;  because  there  is  no  diversity  in  the  cause  to  answer  it :  therefore,  that 
diversity  must  arise  from  nothing,  and  consequently  there  is  no  effect  of  any  thing ; 
which  is  contrary  to  the  supposition.  So  this  hypothesis  is  at  once  reduced  to 
a  contradiction.  If  there  be  a  difference  in  the  effect,  that  difference  must  arise 
from  something ;  and  that  which  it  arises  from,  let  it  be  what  it  will,  must  be 
the  cause  of  it.  And  if  faith  be  the  cause  of  this  diversity  in  the  effect,  as  is 
supposed,  then  I  would  ask,  what  is  there  in  faith,  that  carl  be  the  cause  of  this 
diversity,  seeing  there  is  no  diversity  in  the  faith  to  answer  it  ?  To  sajr  that  the 
diversity  of  the  effect  arises  from  likeness  or  sameness  in  the  cause,  is  a  gross 
and  palpable  absurdity ;  and  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  difference  is  proceed 
by  no  difference :  which  is  the  same  thing  as  to  sa^-^  that  nothing  produces 
something. 

2.  If  there  were  a  difference  in  the  effects  of  faith,  but  no  difference  in  the 
faith  itself,  then  no  difference  of  faith  could  be  showed  by  the  effects.  But  that 
is  contrary  to  Scripture, and  particularly  to  James  ii.  18 :  "  Yea  a  man  may  say, 
Thou  hast  faith,  and  I  have  works :  show  me  thy  faith  without  thy  works,  and 
I  will  show  thee  my  faith  by  my  works."  The  apostle  can  mean  nothing  else 
by  this,  than  that  I  will  show  thee  by  my  works  that  I  have  a  right  sort  of 
faith.  I  will  show  thee  that  my  faith  is  a  better  faith  than  that  of  those  who 
have  no  woilcs.  I  will  show  thee  the  difference  of  the  causes,  by  the  difference  of 
the  effect.    This  the  apostle  thought  good  arguing.     Christ  thought  it  was 

food  arguing  to  argue  the  difference  of  the  tree  from  the  difference  of  the  fruits , 
latt.  xii.  33,  "  A  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit."  How  can  this  be,  when  there 
is  no  difference  in  the  tree?  When  the  nature  of  the  tree  is  the  same,  and 
when,  indeed,  though  there  be  a  difference  of  the  effects,  there  is  no  difference 
at  all  in  the  faith  £at  is  the  cause  ?  An  if  there  is  no  difference  in  the  faith 
that  is  the  cause,  then  certainly  no  difference  can  be  shown  by  the  effects. 
When  we  see  two  human  bodies,  and  see  actions  performed  and  works  produced 
by  the  one,  and  not  by  the  other,  we  determine  that  there  is  an  internal  differ- 
ence  in  the  bodies  themselves :  we  conclude  that  one  is  alive,  and  the  other 
dead ;  that  one  has  an  operative  nature,  an  active  spirit  in  it,  and  that  the  other 
has  none  ;  which  is  a  very  essential  difference  in  the  causes  themselves.  Just 
so  we  argue  an  essential  difference  between  a  saving  and  common  faith,  fay  the 
works  or  effects  produced ;  as  the  apostle  in  that  context  observes,  in  the  last 
verse  of  the  chapter :  *^  For  as  the  body  without  the  spirit  is  dead,  so  faith  with- 
out works  is  dead  alsa" 

I  come  now,  in  the  second  place,  to  show  wherein  saving  faith  differs  essen* 
tially  from  common  faith  ;  and  shall  endeavor  to  prove  what  I  lay  down  from 
the  Scripture,  which  will  give  further  evidence  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine. 

There  is  m  the  nature  and  essence  of  saving  faith,  a  receiving  of  the  object 
of  faith,  not  only  in  the  assent  of  the  jud^ent,  but  with  the  heart,  or  with  the 
inclination  and  will  of  the  souL  There  is  in  saving  faith,  a  receivhig  of  the 
truth,  not  only  with  the  assent  of  the  mind,  but  witti  the  consent  of  the  heart ; 
«s  is  evident  by  2  Thess.  ii.  10 :  **  Received  not  the  love  of  the  truth  that  they 
might  be  saved."    And  the  apostle,  describing  the  nature  ot  saving  faith,  from 
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tiie  example  of  the  ircient  patriarchs,  Heb.  xi.,  describes  their  faith  thus,  verae 
13 :  "  These  all  died  :n  faith,  not  having  received  the  promises;  but,  having  seen 
&em  afar  off,  were  persuaded  of  them,  and  embraced  them."  And  so  the 
Evangelist  John  calls  faith  a  receiving  of  Christ ;  John  i.  12,  "  But  as  many  as 
received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them 
fhat  believed  on  his  name."  Here  the  apostle  expressly  declares,  that  he  whom 
lie  means  by  a  receiver,  was  the  same  with  a  believer  on  Christ,  or  one  that 
has  saving  faith.  And  what  eke  can  be  meant  by  receiving  Christ,  or  accept- 
ing him,  than  an  accepting  him  in  heart  ?  It  is  not  a  taking  him  with  the  hand, 
QT  any  external  taking  or  accepting  him,  but  the  acceptance  of  the  mind.  The 
acceptance  of  the  mind  is  the  act  of  the  mind  towards  an  object  as  acceptable, 
bu^  tiiiat  in  a  special  manner,  as  the  act  of  the  inclination  or  will.  And  it  is 
farther  evident,  that  saving  faith  has  its  seat  not  only  in  the  speculative  under- 
Standing  or  judgment,  but  in  the  heart  or  will ;  because  otherwise,  it  is  not  pro- 
perly of  the  nature  of  a  virtue,  or  any  part  of  the  moral  goodness  of  the  mmd : 
for  virtue  has  its  special  and  immediate  seat  in  the  will ;  and  that  qualification, 
that  is  not  at  all  seated  there,  though  it  be  a  cause  of  virtue,  or  an  enect  of  it, 
yet  is  not  properly  any  virtue  of  the  mind,  nor  can  properly  be  in  itself  a 
moral  qualification,  or  any  fulfilment  of  a  moral  rule.  But  it  is  evident,  that 
saving  faith  is  one  of  the  chief  virtues  of  a  saint,  one  of  the  greatest  virtues  pre- 
scribe in  the  moral  law  of  God.  Matth.  xxiii.  23,  '^  Wo  unto  you,  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites ;  for  ye  pay  tithe  of  mint,  and  anise,  and  cummin,  and 
have  omitted  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith  : 
these  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone."  It  is  a  prin- 
cipal duty  that  God  required :  John  vi.  28,  29,  "  Then  said  they  unto  him,  What 
shall  we  do  that  wc  may  work  the  works  of  God  ?  Jesus  answered  and  said 
unto  them.  This  is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye  believe  on  him  whom  God  hath 
sent"  1  John  iii.  23,  "  And  this  is  his  commandment,  that  ye  believe  on  the 
name  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  love  one  another,  as  he  gave  us  command- 
ment" And  therefore  it  is  called  most  holy  faith,  Jude  20.  But  if  it  be  not 
seated  in  the  will,  it  is  no  more  a  holy  faith,  than  the  faith  of  devils.  That  it 
is  most  holy,  implies,  that  it  is  one  thing  wherein  Christian  holiness  does  princi- 
pally consist 

An  objection  may  be  raised  against  this  last  particular,  viz.,  that  the  words 
faith  and  believing,  m  common  language,  signify  no  more  than  the  assent  of  the 
onderstanding. 

Answer  1.  It  is  not  at  all  strange,  that  in  matters  of  divinity  and  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  which  are  so  exceedingly  diverse  from  the  common  cpncems 
of  life,  and  so  much  above  them,  some  words  should  be  used  in  somewhat  of  a 
peculiar  sense.  The  languages  used  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  were  not 
first  framed  to  express  the  spiritual  and  supernatural  things  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  but  the  common  concernments  of  human  life.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  language  in  its  common  u&e,  is  not  exactly  adapted  to  express  things  of 
this  nature ;  so  that  there  is  a  necessity,  that  when  the  phrases  of  common 
^ech  are  adopted  into  the  gospel  of  Christ,  they  should  some  of  them  be  used 
in  a  sense  somewhat  diverse  from  the  most  orcUnary  use  of  them  in  temporal 
concerns.  Words  were  first  devised  to  signify  the  more  ordinary  concerns  of 
life :  hence,  men  find  a  necessity,  even  in  order  to  express  many  things  in 
human  arts  and  sciences,  to  use  words  in  something  of  a  peculiar  sense ;  the 
sense  being  somewhat  varied  from  their  more  ordinary  use ;  and  the  very  same 
words,  as  terms  of  art,  do  not  signify  exactly  the  same  thing  that  they  do  in 
oommon  speech.    This  is  well  known  to  be  the  case  in  innumerable  instances ; 
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because  the  concerns  of  the  arts  and  sciences  are  so  diverse  from  the  common 
concerns  of  life,  that  unless  some  phrases  were  adopted  out  of  common  language, 
and  their  signification  something  varied,  there  would  be  no  words  at  ^11  to  be 
found  to  signify  such  and  such  things  peitainmg  to  those  arts.  But  the  things 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ  are  vastly  more  diverse  from  the  common  concerns  of 
life,  than  the  things  of  human  arts  and  sciences :  those  thmgs  being  heavenly 
things,  and  of  the  most  spiritual  and  subl'une  nature  possible,  and  most  diverse 
from  earthly  things.  Hence  the  use  of  words  in  common  language,  must  not 
be  looked  upon  as  a  universal  rule  to  determine  the  signification  of  words  in 
tlie  gospel :  but  the  rule  is  the  use  of  words  in  Scripture  language.  What  is 
found  in  fact  to  be  the  use  of  words  in  the  Bible,  by  comparing  one  place  with 
another,  that  must  determine  the  sense  in  which  we  must  understand  them. 

Answer  2,  The  words  in  the  original,  translated  faith  and  believing,  suci 
'as  mangy  TTiazevoa,  nei&cOf  and  nenoid^r^mg,  as  often  used  in  common  Iringuage,  im- 
phed  more  than  the  mere  assent  of  the  understanding  :  thej*  were  often  used  to 
signify  affiance  or  trusting ;  which  implies  an  act  of  the  will,  as  well  as  of  the 
understanding  :  it  implies,  that  the  thing  believed  is  received  as  good  and  agree- 
able, as  well  as  true.  For  trusting  always  relates  to  some  good  sought  and 
aimed  at  in  our  trust ;  and  therefore  evermore  implies  the  acceptance  of  the 
heart,  and  the  embracing  of  the  inclination,  and  desire  of  the  soul.  And  there- 
fore, trusting  in  Christ  tor  salvation  implies,  that  he  and  his  redemption,  and 
those  things  wherein  his  salvation  consists,  are  agreeable  and  acceptable  to  us. 

Answer  3.  Supposing  saving  faith  to  be  v;hat  Calvinistical  divines  have 
ordinarily  supposed  it  to  be,  there  seems  to  be  no  one  word  in  common  language, 
so  fit  to  express  it,  as  faith,  matig,  as  it  most  commonly  is  in  the  original.  Or- 
thodox divines,  in  the  definitions  of  faith,  do  not  all  use  exactly  the  same  terms, 
but  they  generally  come  to  the  same  thing.  Their  distinctions  generally  signify 
as  much  as  a  person's  receiving  Christ  and  his  salvation  as  revealed  in  the  gos- 
pel, with  his  whole  soul ;  acquiescing  in  what  is  exhibited  as  true,  excellent  and 
sufticient  for  him.  And  to  express  this  complex  act  of  the  mind,  I  apprehend  no 
word  can  be  found  more  significant  than  faith,  which  signifies  both  assenting  and 
consenting  :  because  the  object  of  the  act  is  wholly  supernatural,  and  above  the 
reach  of  mere  reason,  and  therefore  exhibited  only  by  revelation  and  divine  tes- 
timony :  and  the  person  to  be  believed  in,  is  exhibited  and  offered  in  that  revela- 
tion, especially  ander  the  character  of  a  Saviour,  and  so,  as  an  object  of  trust: 
and  the  benefits  are  all  spiritual,  invisible,  wonderful  and  future.  If  this  be  the 
true  account  of  faith,  beware  how  you  entertain  any  such  doctrine,  as  that  there 
b  no  essential  difference  between  common  and  sa>nng  faith ;  and  that  both  consist 
in  a  mere  assent  of  the  understanding  to  the  doctrines  of  religion.  That  this  doc- 
trine is  false,  appears  by  what  has  been,  said ;  and  if  it  be  false,  it  must  needs  be 
exceedingly  dangerous.  Saving  faith,  as  you  well  know,  is  abundantly  insisted 
on  in  the  Bible,  as  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  condition  of  salvation  ;  being  the 
thing  by  which  we  are  justified.  How  much  is  that  doctrine  insisted  on  in  the 
New  Testament !  We  are  said  to  be  "justified  by  faith,  and  by  faith  alone: 
By  fa  til  we  are  saved;  and  this  is  the  work  of  God,  that  we  believe  on 
him  whom  he  hath  sent :  The  just  shall  live  by  faith :  We  are  all  the  children  of 
God  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ :  He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved,  and  he  that  be- 
lieveth  not  shall  be  damned."  Therefore,  doubtless,  saving  faith,  whatsoever 
that  be,  is  the  grand  condition  of  interest  in  Christ,  and  his  great  salvation.  And 
if  it  be  so,  of  what  vast  importance  is  it,  that  we  should  have  right  notions  of 
what  it  is  ?  For  certainly  no  one  thing  whatever,  Eothing  in  religion  is  of 
IP'eater  importance,  than  that  which  teaches  us  how  we  may  be  saved     If 
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nlratioii  itself  be  of  infinite  importance^  then  it  is  of  equal  importance  that  wv 
do  not  mistake  the  terms  of  it ;  and  if  this  be  of  infinite  importance,  then  that 
doctrine  that  teaches  that  to  be  the  term,  that  is  not  so,  but  very  diverse,  is  infinitely 
dangerous.     What  we  want  a  revelation  irom  God  for  chiefly,  is,  to  teach  us 
the  terms  of  his  favor,  and  the  way  of  -salvation.     And  that  Ivhich  the  revelii- 
tion  God  has  given  us  in  the  Bible  teaches  to  be  the  way,  is  faith  in  Christ 
Therefore,  that  doctrine  that  teaches  something  else  to  be  saving  faida,  that  is 
essentially  another  thin^,  teaches  entirel}r  another  vrsy  of  salvation :  and  there- 
fore such  doctrine  does  m  effect  make  void  the  revelation  we  have  in  the  Bible  ; 
as  it  makes  void  the  special  end  of  it,  which  is  to  teach  us  the  true  way  of  sal- 
vation.   The  gospel  is  the  revelation  of  the  way  of  life  by  faith  in  Christ. 
Therefore,  he  who  teaches  something  else  to  be  that  faith,  which  is  essentially 
diverse  from  what  the  gospel  of  Chnst  teaches,  he  teaches  anotiber  gospel ;  and 
he  does  in  effect  teach  another  religion  than  the  religion  of  Christ    For  what 
is  religion,  but  that  way  of  exercising  our  respect  to  God,  which  is  the  term  of 
his  favor  and  acceptance  to  a  title  to  eternal  rewards  ?    The  Soipture  teaches 
this,  in  a  special  manner,  to  be  saving  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  Therefore,  he  that 
teaches  another  faith  instead  of  this,  teaches  another  religion.    Sudi  doctrine 
as  I  have  opposed,  must  be  destructive  and  damning,  i.  e.,  directly  tending  to 
man's  damnation ;  leading  such  as  embrace  it,  to  rest  in  something  essentially 
different  from  the  erand  condition  of  salvation.    And  therefore,  I  would  advise 
foa^  as  you  would  liave  any  regard  to  your  own  soul'a  salvation,  and  to  the  fit 
rilf  m  of  four  posterity,  to  beware  of  such  doctrine  as  this. 
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